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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

IMITATION IVORY AND JET ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
TABLE, ETj:. 

On page 368 of VoL I. we gave iRstnijStions for making 
sealing-wax; in the present article we* propose to point 
out a new use for that material by which imita- 
tion coral, ivory, jet, and cameo caskets, card^cases, 
frames for ‘ 

Acc. may 

xnadufii^red^ Tli^ pro- 
cess demands me particular 
skill, the materials are of 
the cheapest, and the re- 
«ult will be sure to gratify 
Ae eye and serve as novel 
And attractive household 
ornaments. The card-case, 
shown in our illustration, 
is but one of the many 
things amateurs may make 
in this way, and few 
would be found to guess 
the very simple process by 
which the original of that 
drawing was produced. By 
this plan elegant boxes 
and pretty card-cases, also 
ornamental stands, can be 
easily made. If a casket 
is well-shaped and cleverly 
done, it will be found 
worth placing under a glass 
case. 

Secure a number of sealc, 
ell of one colour. Fix 
them, with strong gum 
tr^canth, to the box you 
wi^ to ornament, arrang- 
ing them at intervals wiUi 
|[ood taste. Melt a quan- 
tity of sealing-wax of the 
same shade all over the 
spaces between. Only a 
little of the sealing-wax 
tl^d be put on at.a time, ^ 

and stamp it close toge- 
ther all over with a watch-key. If the seals are gummed 
on, a little margin of paper should be left all round 
them. The new sealing-wax, overspreading this, secures 
them permanently. If the dies of the seals can be bor- 
rowed, the seals can be made upon the b&x, which is 
an inf^rovement. Seals may be made b^li nolding stout 
cardbo^ over the dame of a candle, holding a stick of 
*wax again on the top of that till it melts, smd woiking it 
«%OUhd a!\|d ipupd on the card till enough ik spread. ^ The 
must be gea^y moved about above the candle* 

^5— VOL. n. 



Another way is to mielt a quantity of wax^in a pipkin in 
the oven, and ladle a spoonml out— using a little iron tea- 
spoon — for each seaL It is very desirable that these 
seals should look dead — not shining. To effect this, 
damp the seal by passing it lightly and quickly over 
the tongue, and then dip it momentarily in veiy 
finely-powdered paint. For red seals, to imitate corat 
use vermilion ; for black, to imitate jet, lamp-black ; 

for pale buff, to imitate 
ivory, white ; pale sea^ 
green imitates Egyptian 
turquoises, which are rather 
stitaky ; azure, lapis lazuli ; 
and bright ^een, mmachite. 
But these pale and bright 
colours are more difficult 
to manage : red and black 
will be found the safest 
colours. For cameos, use 
brown or grey sealing-wax, 
and dip the seal in white 
powder paint. In stamp- 
ing the ground, which will 
be made of brown wax, 
dip the watch-key every 
time in the white powder. 
This will give a mixed 
effect that is very good. 
The watch-key must be 
a large one. For sealsr 
choose coats of arms, 
coronets, municipal and 
companies' seals, or laige 
and handsome subjects 
such as beads, classics 
figures, &c. A die-sinker 
could lend material aid 
for this sort of work. 
Seals may be obtained 
by taking casts from 
medals, cameos, and 
ladies* ornaments. Is, is 
not at all difficult to take 
such casts. - Oil the ob- 
ject to be copied. Mix 
plaster- of Paris into a 
thick paste, with ^fcnife 
and Aine water. Fill A pill-box with it, and ^ 
cameo, previously oiled, on the plaster, as if to make a 
seal Leave it, till dry; then remove it, and teiu* th^ 
pill-box from the cast. If a pill-box is too small, cut a 
strip of card, an^sew it together in the right form. 
Moellers' clay may bte used in the same waU(a^M8 yoili' 
box with it, and stamp it with your object^ nrst^ or 
wetted. , Leather are used far IJte IfARf 

other useful and ornameiAAl articles. may be made or 
decorated in a simike way. • ^ ^ ^ 
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HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

FOOD {cOHiiHUed), 

have seen that food, before it cen 
Answer any useful puipos^in the body, must {>ass into the 
condition of blooa It is blood which carries nourish* 
ment to the organs of the body ; it is in the blood that a 
great portion, if not the whole, of the materials of the body 
are Wixt Ibis yea^on, substances which cannot be 
converted into b^ood, cannot possibly act as food. Coals 
and woQa> fee example, in spite of their hcal-producmg 
powers, cannot be used as food ; and there ai c constituents 
m many foods, especially in those which the lower animals 
consume, which are incapable of conversion into blood, 
and, which are therefore removed from the body un- 
changed. It is therefore evident that, before we can 
Ibe fitness of a substance for food, we must take 
accouifl of its suitability for conversion into blood, 
this is the more necessary because, even among those 
SU^tances which do undergo this process in the body, 
are remarkable differences in the ease with which it 
talses place. Some are converted very easily and rapidly ; 
some only with great difficulty and after a considerable 
time j and although during perfect health, and with a fair 
^amount of exercise, almost any kind of diet may often 
be used with impunity, it is very frequently necessary to 
avoid all food that is not easily assimilated. It is^ in fact, 
« wise general rule that the organs of digestion and 
assimlUtion should no# be forced to do unnecessary 
work. • . 

These considerations render it necessary to study, with 
aome little care, the changes which food undergoes in the 
body, from the time when it enters the mouth to the time 
when It is incorporated with the blood. The apparatus 
provided for effecting these changes is singularly beautiful 
and elaborate, it has been studied, with the minutest care, 
by physiologists and anatomists, but even now there is very 
much about it that we do not understand. The changes 
produced by it are partly mechanical and partly chemical ; 
mechanical in as far as the food is groimd into a pasty 
condition, favourable for further changes ; and chemical 
in that it is acted upon by various liquids, which completely 
change its nature, liquefy it, and prepare it for its last 
change into blood, 

in the Mouth,-- By the assistance of tlic tongue, 
the food is brought under the action of that active little 
mill, the teeth. For proper digestion, it is highly desirable 
that the teeth should do thoir office properly. If they are 
not equal to the task, or if food is swallowctl before they 
have properly perfosined it, the digestive organs will have 
more to do, the subsequent processes wiU lake longer, 
and will, too often, be imperfectly effected after all. The 
miseries of indigestion very frequently have their origin in 
imperfect mastication ; and wc shall all do well to remember 
the simple lesson; that rapid feeding almost always leads 
to bnd digestion. Children, in particular, should never be 
hurried over their meals, but should be encouraged to spend 
as much tune as possible in the agreeable process of 
munching. Persons whose teeth are weak or imperfect 
should be very careful to mince their food as finely as 
they can before they eat it. 'I'hey can in this way imitate, 
lo'a c^am extent, the action of the teclh. 

Besides the grinding, a certain chemical change is 
the mouthy on some constituents of fooA As 
Boon as the focMl enters the mouth, the fluid called the 
^iva IS pome^ iorth pnifuscly from certain little glands 
whidk are provtidied for the purpose. This fluid not only 
moiamns the food, and enables it to^sume a semi-fluid 
Vtate f%iiita|0, in virtue of a pcctfli# subsuhee called 
jhfgatine wSmh it contains, converts a great portion of the 
of the focpl into n kind of sugar.^ Sugar is^soluble, 
nfeCRMi starch is intd)uhle $ afld we therefore sceJhat one 
inntiop of^hefo^ is brflhglt^mo the liquid state even in 


the ^uth: The sweet taste of bread which has been 
masticated for a minute or two can be distinctly perceive® 
Changes in the Stomackn^From the mouth, the foocC 
passes directly ipto the stomach. This is a bag open at ‘ 
both ends. 4ts walls consist partly of bands of muscle,, 
and by the action of these the food is churned rotlhd and 
round, from end to end of the stomach, making the com- 



large quantity^f a highly acid iiqUid/eaHcd me ^tric 
from little glands in the walls of the stonjach, 
and mixes with it. And now the process to which the 
name digaiion is often limited, begins. The gastric juice 
contains a substance called fepsine, which, when mixed 
with acid, has a most remarkable power of dissolving the 
flesh-forming clients of fo^ The flbrinc of flesh, for 
instance, which is insoluble in water, rapidly passes into 
solution in the stomach ; and that this is really a chemical 
change is proved by tke fact that pure pepsinc, slightly 
acidulated, will^issc^vc hard-boiled eggs and piece's of 
meat when gently warmed with them for a few hours in a 
glass vessel. The fact is so well known, that artilicial 
pepsinc, prepared from the stomachs of pigs and sheep, is 
now sold as a medicine for persons of weak digestion, and 
is found to be highly valuable in seme cases. M'hc acid 
of the gastric juice appears to edhsist of hydrochloric 
add, commonly called spirit of salt, an4 Lxctic add, the 
acid of sour milk. The hydrochloric acid is entirely 
formed from common sail, which shows how absolutely 
necessary it is that salt should be present in the food we 
eat. The lime which this liquefying ]>rocess ocrupies in 
the stomach varies considerably with the constitution of 
the individual and the nature of the food. Hu* chemical 
action of the gastric juice is (mtircly confined to the flesh- 
formers, so that starch, sugar, and fat pass unchanged 
througJi the stomach, except in as far as they arc more 
thoroughly broken up and macerated. flesh-formers 
in some kinds of food are much more easily digested than 
in others, a fact which is indicated by common experience 
p well as by scientific inquiry. Much of the dificrence 
is due to the condition in which the substance is presented 
in the food; thus caseinc is much more easily digested in 
milk than in the compacter form of cheese ; but there arc 
other points of diflerence which arc not so easily explainc^. 
A good deal of our knowledge on this important subject is 
due to the observations of Dr. Beaumont on a highly 
curious case which he had the good fortune to meet withj 
A young man named St. Marlin, a Canadian, was the 
victim of an accident by which a hole of consulerublc sire 
was made in his diomaibh. He recovered, and regained 
his ordinary health; but, strange as it may appear, the 
hole did not close, but to the end of his Fife his stomach 
remained in direct communication with the external air. 
Dr. Beaumont, when he examined him, found that he 
could see distinctly what was going on inside his stomach, 
and could put things in and take them out with perfect 
ease. F ortunately, this remarkable opportunity of making 
experiments was not lost. Dr. Beaumont watched very 
carefully the time required for the digestion of different 
articles of food, observed the accumulation of the gastric 
juice, t1]p motions of the stomach, ancLothet points of the 
greatest interest to physiology. Among the articles ob-* 
served, tripe and soused pigs’ feet were digested most 
easily. They were liquefied in an hour, whereas beef and 
mutton took from two hours and tliree-quarters to four 
hours, while pork required five hours and a quarter, and 
boiled tendon five hours and a half. 

ExpcrimeiffA and observations made by other ffliysiov 
legists agree ill the main with those of Dr. Beaumont^ but 
great difficuln| attends Ihe inquir}% and it cannot be * 
doubled that aifferefit individuals differ vM|y umth' in 
digestive powers# Nevetthdlsss, the gimeral character^ 
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PATGHWQItiK. 


jfttit is $laYiting*-*A ])ligbt| B B dotl^ atid so on, in stripo^ 
imjtwete. 

'i^ere are various ways of tnaktng patchwork. One of 
the most usual is to forin^ stars or Imxes. To form the 
stars, cut diamonds of light cotton or chintz, a little largo: 
than the diagram (Fig. a), and cut cardboards the same 
size as the diagtant Neatly tack the chintz 
ovfr the cardi When you have eight of 
these, all of li^t chintz, sew four round the 
four sides of a dark one, and insert four 
more by the points, which must each be sewn 
on two Mes to the four already sewn on ; 
this makes a star. Join a row of these stars 
bgr the extreme points, making them all of 
lit^ht chintz, with dark centres ; then make a 
row of stars of dark chintz, and sew to them, 
so as to fonn a row beneath the first row. 

Repeat again, light and then dark, till you 
have as many as you wish ; the effect will 
be Alternate stars— 4 ark and light. This 
i^em may be agreeably varied by always working a 
light diamond into the centre of a dark star, and a dark 
duumond into the centre of a light one. 

In forming stars, the light ones may be of all sorts 
of colours, always about equal m light tone, and the 
equally 



dark also equally varied ; or 
the patchwork may be arranged 
in colours — s^, the light stars 
all yellow, with blue centres ; 
ri^e daric all crimson, with 
green centres. 

Another variation may be 
made in this way : — ^White star 
and azure centre ; maize star 
and violet centre ; Havannah 
•itar and bright-green centre. 

Place these ^ternately to the^ 

.end of the row. Second row : 

Blood-red, with emerald-green 
centre ; dark green, with scarlet 
or pink centre; violet, with 
golden-yellow centre. Repeat 
these to the end of the row. Add another row like the 
first, only reverse the positions, thus : Havannah star, 
maize star, white star. For the fourth row, reverse the 
second, thus : violet star, green star, red star. The 
-cushion or quilt is completed by repetitions of the same 
pattern, filling in the edges by half-stars, 
if it is used for a quilt, it is best to add a 
border of some kind or a cord all round, 
made of silk dr worsted. Such quilts or 
cushions are very handsome. To form a 
quilt, a blank diamond of white satin may 
he l^t in the centre, the size of the other 
patchwork diamonds, and upon it the mono- 
gram or arms of the family worked in em- 
Dioidery, with coloured |nll£ This diamond 
should be inserted last, to keep it clean, 
and covered with tissue paper. Line the 
ouUt throughout, with first wadding, and 
tnen silk of any favourite colour, of course 
one of the colours used in the patchwork. 

^[uilt it running it between the diamonds in Ries both 
crossing. Such a quth as this can hardly be made 
of 'scraps-^ths psaterials must be purchased; but it forms 
a beautiful pselcivt, and is very handsome for use. It is 
sped^y saitsille for a wedding ,y|i|L 

rhwoiSc, even for cushidw^ooks richw if quilted 
tliough ii is not generally done. For this 
. it; made without ^araboard, which is 

lit, as card bs^ vesy materially to the keeping 
Cardteqifires^^quiltto be extra thicluy wadded, 
>itweUfcwctdhi0iis. 





Useful and aeaMooku^ count^panes in [ 
upper rooms may be made in this way. The orjiamenUu^ 
counterpane m»y be made in any of the ways preseptljr^^ 
described, may even be mere squares, set as squares, 
or obliquely as diamonds, and sewn together witho\g: order ; 
or it may be a handsome pattern of stars, &c., or appliqu^ 
work. When it is finished, take all the old « 
blankets and flannel petticoats to spare^ash 
them clean, and dry and aii^them well. XTur 
out all the best portions, and join togetner. 
You may make them two or three thick. 
Line with a sheet of cheap unbleached calico^'' 
first soaked, or .even an old sheet neatly 
patched. Spread the sheet onthe floor. Tack 
on blanket No. i ; then blanket No. 2 ; then' 
blanket No. 3 ; lastly, the ornamental qupt 
Run them all together, following the joins 
of tl}e patchwork, in regular lines, first aU 
one way^ and then across. If the top is of 
applique work, instead of quilting across, run 
all round the border of every device with strong thread, 
taking the stitches right through the whole mass. 

A sewing machine would prove a useful friend for such 
thick quilting. 

We nave also seen old counterpanes and quilts in mere 
rags tr.cked together, placed 
between a .^p^tchwork quilt 
and a sheet, or breadths of 
calico joined, tacked to them 
and quilted. Of necessity such 
arrangements arc as warm and 
comfortable as they are thrifty. 

Many ladies make patch- 
work quilts in this way : — 
They take two old silk dresses 
of their own, or beg two from 
friends. In the days when 
plain dresses were worn, the 
skirts were simply unpicked, 
split in halves, and run toge- 
ther alternately, wadded, lined, 
and quilted. Now dresses 
gores of two dresses of well-con- 
trasting colours, as is shown in Fig. 3. About six 
breadths joined is sufficient. For a border, join four 
breadths, two and two, and then make a length of them, 
and cut in halves with the scissors. Add this all round, 
cither by sloping the corners to fit like a 
picture frame, or by putting it on as a 
frill. The former way is best for a large 
bed : we recommend this for one side of a 
silk quilt. 

For the other side, cut up two dresses 
into diamonds, and make stars — light stars 
with dark centres, and dark with light 
centres ; or, if both colours are equally 
dark, by reversing them. 

Ihe two quilts may now be run together. 

To make them wanner, one or two more 
old silk dresses or linings — very thin or dyed 
ones may be used — can be run togeuier 
in breadths and tacked between ; then all 
quilted together with some light-coloured silk, and a ebrd 
or fringe used as a border. Such silk quilts have the 
merit of being light and warm. Down put betwetm the 
outer pieces instead of more silk is also excellent, and 
in farmhouses easily obtained from the geese. Or one 
silk patchvqrk quilt of old skirts may be linett lyith a 
plmn piece of chintz. . ^ 

hey have been unpicked, shouUl 
>emre they are rhade up i iMrh 
to soft soap I lb., lAney i lb-Sgin r 
I spread the silk oq^a 


arc gored, join 


the 


The silk skirts, after 
be thoroughly cleansed 
may be done by addii 
X quartern ; mix in a 
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dbard» and rub with a soft brush and thaitihctura. A&dld 
^slr-tHnslr^ wdl washed, is suitable ; or atiail^iimh. Have 
Oa jpao of cold water and a clean sheet ready. When the 

• aiiK breadth is sufficiently scoured; rinse quickly in the 
water--<lb not wrti^ ; lay on the sheet ; fold it up. This 

^ takes Out enough ofthe wet to prevent the colour running. 
Hdnr up at once to dry on a horse or line. When nearly 

* dry, ikm. Violet and mauve are generally restored to 
col W; if faded, by putting soda or ammonia in the rinsing 
watd:. A small piece should be tried firstf as it does not 
invarialty succeed. Salt for blue, vinegar for green (twd 
ditssert-spoonfuls and two quarts of water), sugar of lead 
for black ; a little blue, welPmixed, for white ; saucer pink, 
well mixed, for pink. Iron on the wrong side. 

Let black silk dry completely, and afterwards moisten 
slightly with a piece of black silk dipped ip boiling water 
poured on ammonia, half a quartern to a piece the size of a 
hl^e walnut. • 

Bordering for counterpanes can eery well be made by 
cutting triangular pieces six inches w^e, apd joining them 
together. They should be light and darlf, and dovetailed 
together. 

We have seen a very neat patchwork quilt made of 
alternate borders of chintz and dimity. The centre was a 
square of chintz twelve inches wide each way. Round this 
was a border of dimity In four straight pieces, joined, and 
four inches deep* A second border of chintz was five 
inches deep, and a third border of dimity six inches deep. 
A fourth border was composed of triangles of dimity and 
chintz, dovetailed together; the dimity upwards, and 
measuring seven inches deep when completed ; two chintz 
triangles met at each corner. A fifth border of dimity, 
nine or ten inches deep, was completed by a chintz border 
fourteen inches deep. The whole was lined with a sheet 
of unbleached calico, and quilted together in diamonds. 


COOKING. 

EGGS, 

There are in this world a few common things which 
never fail to inspire the thoughtful mind with unceasing 
wonder and admiration. One of these, which falls within 
the scope of our subject, on account of the immense service 
it renders in cookery, is water. 

The expansion and contraction of water at different 
temperatures is comparatively trifling— a property of great 
importance to everything that lives. To appreciate fully 
the value of what we may sometimes imagine what 
mi^/ be instead. For instance, -(Vhat a blessing it is to 
the human race, to the animate world, to all organised 
nature, that water is not as cxpaq^ible as oil 1 Great 
heats would cause rivers to overflow, animals to be 
smitten with apoplexy, sap-v^sscls to be burnt, making 
ev<^ plant one wound, while seas, in summer, would 
inundate the coasts which had the misfortune to bound 
them. There is no fundamental reason, no primary cause, 
why water should not be as expansible as oil * Happily, I 
it is not so ; on the contrary, the slight variation of which 
it is susceptible, tends to our advantage and convenience. 

Pure water is at ita greatest density, or heaviest, at 39^ 
of Fahrenheit, that is, at seven degrees above the neezing 
point. If the temperature changes, either way, the water 
expands. From the maximum density up to the boiling 
point, the expansion amounts to four one-lmndreth parts 
of its volum<s-a mere nothing; If it coot beiow its 
m^lmum density, it stUl eiqpands up to the freezing point. 
Gpnseqqently, wator which is near the poiM of freezing, 
• is lighter than water that is only just a trifle waimer. It 
rises and floats on the surface, allowing the 
^ strqipm to stnlu Water still further eiGpands 

ii^xonversion into Althot^b easily heated, watlir is 
#bldJiimdttetor of neat ; that is, it dqes^not reiMy part 


with'heaL In water kept constant boiling, it is the 
ebuliitioH from the bottom of the pot nliich causes our 
viands to cook so speedUy. A % of jxHitton simbly 
plunged into boiling water and there Irft, without 
set over a fire or on a hot, iron Stove, wo^ tsdee a long 
time even to get warm through. Rumford fixed a ptale 
of ice at the bottom of a glass vessd, and thim fxnired in 
cold water enough to cover it to the depth of a quarter 
of an inch, on the top of which he poured • 

^atcr in considerable quantity. The teat was so sloidy 
transmitted from the boiling water to the ice. that, at ^ 
end of two hours, only half of it was melted; but 
instead of fixing the ice at the bottom, it is allowed tp 
swim on the surface, it is rapidly meltea by the rising ca 
the particles of hot water from the bottom of the vessel 
up to the top. This experiment shows us what conse* 
quences we should have to suffer were our livtrs and lakes 
to freeze from the bottom; as just now supposed. In jQie 
temperate zones the Is^er masses of water would become 
perennial glaciers, which no summer heat could liquefy. 

The two grand essentials for the possibility Wh of 
animal and vegetable existence, are air and waier^ 
Without them, without water especially, we cannot qpn- 
ccive the presence of life. A perfectly dry body would 
necessarily be a stiff and motionless mummy. Now, so 
great is the attraction or affinity of these two grand 
essentials of life for each other, that water absolutdy 
free from air, and air absolutely deprived of watery 
vapour, can only be obtained by the cmgloyment t)f the 
most potent chemical agents. , 

Another remarkable quality, if we think of it, is the 
smallness of the range of temperature in which water 
.assumes its three different forms of ice, liquid water, afui 
steam— in each of which forms it is useful, and none of 
which are really difficult to obtain. This range, between 
freezing and boiling water has been divided by French 
philosophers into one hundred degrees, whence the soik 
is called Centigrade.’’ . Its only inconvenience is that 
the degrees are too laj*gc to express slight variations 
of temperature ; for that purpose Fahrenheit’s scale is 
preferable. This is the range under ordinary circum- 
stances ; under special conditions, it • is extensible. The 
change from a liquid to a solid state may be retarded by 
keeping the vessels which contain the water (deprived of 
air) in perfect repose. 

An egg is another common thing which approaches the 
marvellous. It is neither alive nor dead, but possesses a 
latent vitality which may be called forth under the pre- 
scribed conditions. By consuming an egg you do not 
take life ; you merely prevent its development. Neverthe- 
less, this faint vit^ spark has the conservative 
of actual life. An egg containing a fertile embryo wUl , 
keep longer than one which has none. Harvey’s 
principle, “Omne vivum ex ovo” — “Every thing Thing 
comes from an egg,” has received confinnation from 
more recent investigations. The traditions and legends 
respecting eggs are strange and numerous. . 

The very form and contour of an egg are remarkable, 
and most suitable for their purpose and destination, being 
bounded and contained in one, direction by a circle, in 
another by an irregular ellipse. The latter curve is more 
elegant because more varied than the regular ovfU, so 
called worn ovum, an egg. It is the tapering of tlie smaihsr 
end which gives to an egg its graceful shape Sir Tbonite 
Browne’s acuteness led him to the conclusion “that the 
sex is discernible from the figure of eggs, or that cocks 
or hens proceed from long or round ones, as many 
tend, experiment wfiseasily fhistrate.” In l^has 
been copied and re-copied from jharto to octivo, thtwogh 
duodecimo and pamphlet, that small sound ms Ptqj^ce 
female a&d long pointed oiM male chic^a? tet the truth 
is., that to ^ery hen belongown individual peouliarity in ^ 
the form, col<^, and size of the egg she whiq|}*iiever 
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d);^^ngileK i«du3ile Ijifetioie, $a long as she remains 
4a hfM4ih, ;smd nrhidi is as ii^l Jbiown to those who are in 
tte habit of taking her produde' as the handwriting of thehr 
jneai^t acquaintanciea^; While writing this, there lies 
^Mfbre i|S an fgg wi&^hanou^ wrinkle or fold in the shdil 

the Every egg laid by that hen has it 

Some hens lay amooih, cream-coloured eggs, others rough, 
chalky, grannllted ones. There is the buff, the snow- 
white, the spherical, the oval, the pear-shaped, and the 
mphaUcally egg-!^ 

^^In peaking of eggs in cookery, hens’ eggs are unde^ 
^op% because they arc the only ones to be had all the 
<ye^ round. Duck3* eggs are common enough in early 
jHunmer ; they are larger, but less delicate for eating than 
'bens*. At thar season turkey and goose eggs arc too 
^valuable, for hatching to be used as food. The former, 
;<^peciaU3^ cAfin be procured in autumn, when there is no 
;'^ance'<n rearing the chicks obtained from them. Both 
^ excellent. The only objection to a goose’s egg is its 
inconvenient size. During a limited period, and in a few 
.localities^as in certain parts of Yorkshire and Norfolk — 
the egM of a few species of seagulls are taken and sold. 
TJjiey nave a peculiar flavour, which to many persons is 
Xpry agreeable^ But they must bo regarded as an occa- 
sional luxury, rather than as a common article of diet. 
They are the of eggs. The supplj;, which is much 
restricted, has greatly fallen off of late years, and wall 
‘Speedily be reduced t^inothing unless stringent measures 
jure taken for the preservation of the parent birds. 

The ^est practical way of preserving eggs is to smear 
them, as soon as laid, with some substance, as butter, 
which will close t}ie pores, and so prevent evaporation, 
skTid to turn them afterwards occasionally on the shelf on 
which they lie. The pores may also be dosed by giving 
/them two or three dips in iDoiling water. Packinjj them 
in bran or wheat answers for a time. Sawdust — if they 
remained, long in it — would communicate the flavour of 
the wood from which it is made. Eggs pickled in lime- 
water and salt do not stink (excuse the word, but we 
must sometimes be plain), but they arc not otherwise to 
be recommended. The best way of having fresh eggs 
during the dead months of Uie year is to rear pullets early 
in spring, and feed them well all the summer long. 
Towards the dose of the year they will begin to lay smdl 
but very acceptable eggs. 

A fresh egg should feel heavy in the hand ; if it shakes, 
.if it floats or stands upright in water, if it cracks 
suddenly with a slight explosion on being put into boiling 
water,, it is not frcijji. A dear healthy -looking shell is a 
sign of freshness ; but the shell is deceptive. Preserved 
e^gs are Ashed out of their tub, wiped, and then rubbed 
with a little silver-sand, to give them a natural-looking 
roughness. ^ fresh-laid egg takes half a minute longer to 
boil than a stale one. *‘A new-laid egg yields a soft 
, cpagulum by boiling ; but when, by keeping, a portion of 
Jkhe water has tiansuded, so as to leave a void space 
within the shell, the concentrated albumen affords a firm 
co^ulum.”— C/r^r. 

really good ways of cooking eggs are not In 
Tcmity numerous, unless we indude all the eatables in 
which eggs are part Of the ingredients. For instance, 
there be reason in roasting eggs, but there is more 
reason ip not roasting them. A roasted egg i# mostly 
,|mrnt, bad favoured, cracked* and leathery. Of the 
Jmasted ^ mys of dressing eggs, many are distinc- 
tions with li^ deference, Wc shall here give only 
the simplest the best f . 

• ikn iSA#//.— Wccrajd inclined to imitate 

-Swm^ **Advice to Servants,” and tell, you how many 
. ways there, are ^Ji)td]ing eggs badly ; one of which, very 
jre^eotly ,prac.tised» is lo pus. them into a sauccipan wlfh- 
ptt^dnoagh waiter to jcwea^them. Butwc reserve those 
' ^ fMPOBeat There are two ways of 


hbiliitg an pgg wdt First, drop it gendyi without craifit- 
it, into boiling ram or nver water, and let k boU: thnjb 
.mmotes and a 1 
of an egg-^gbiss. 

or river water ; 

so as to keep hot, without ever boiling again ; Id; the egg 
remain there five minutes. For this, If there are xtM fiVe- 
minutc egg-glasses, there ought to be, because, for tpicurcs * 
as well as for invalids, this mode of boiling an <$gfo be 
so/t in the shell is by far the best eggs are quke 

*a different affair. 

An egg is a good example of the different way in whidi 
the different substances which serve as our food are 
acted on by heat *‘Put it on the Are in a saucepan, 
with cold water ; let it heat gradually and slowly ; ^ imd 
you will And,. that the yolk is set bifore the white, and 
also before the water boils. The white becomes Axed 
soon afterwards,, and at the temperature of scarcely 
boiling rain-water. If^ou will, therefore, employ quite a 
moderate degree o( heat for sauces thickened with yolk 
of egg, while h'very little more heat will ser\'e for dishes 
composed of the whites and yolks together. You under- 
stand why, if baked custards, rice-pud clings, and the like, 
boil in their baking-dish, they are ruined, running into 
whey ; why boiled custards and creams containing eggs 
should be done in a bain-mari^^ or Jaj immersed in a 
saucepan of hot water ; why an omclctwe, left long enough 
in the pan to get penetrated by the heat of the butter in 
which it is fried, becomes leather)^ Quick boiling con- 
verts the white of eggs into something very like gutta- 
percha, even though the yolk is not yet hard.” 

Poached eggs, on the contrary, in which it is desirable 
to set the white speedily, in order to keep them whole and 
shapely, should be dropped not only into boiling water, but 
into water hotter than ordinary boiling water, /. <?., quite 
fresh water. Now tlie boiling of water may be delayed 
(that, is, it may be made to get hotter before it comes 
to a boil) by dissolving in it any solid body less volatile 
than itself, such as common salt^ when eleven or twelve 
degrees higher of Fahrenheit are required to produce 
ebullition. This is wdiy plunging Ash into boiling salt 
and water , renders it Armor by suddenly coagulating 
the albumen. The greater heat so obtained also cooks 
vegetables more thoroughly. And the same hot liquid 
is best for poaching eggs ; they come out of their bath 
with smooth and clean, instead of ragged and untidy 
jackct.5. 

Tlie reader, in j)erusing our directions to boil eggs in 
the shell in rain or river water, m.ay possibly have asked 
what could it 'matter fti what water an egg was boiled, so 
long as it is protected by the shell ? He now sees the 
reason why, and that the direction was not an unmeaning 
crotchet. Rain or distilled water, wc may add, is the 
least hot of boiling waters at the same level above 
the sea, and therefore the most suitabki to keep the white 
of the boiled egg digcstibly soft Boil an egg in oil. 
and it will come out of it with the white like a ball of 
ivory, if not a roasted chestnut. ' ’ 

Poached Eggs , — Set a stewpan of salt and water on- the 
Arc ; when it Soils, take an egg in your hand, break the 
shell partly through on the edge of the saucepan, open it 
adroitly with your two thumbs, and let the egg slip into the 
water without breaking the yolk ; and so on, till you have 
as many eggs in, the stewpan as will boil witliout tOddhmg 
— Ude says “never more than four at a time.” Wfebn 
cooked to the degree, approved, take them oik with’ -a. 
slice, let each one drain a moment* and lay it on a small 
buttered tofef just large enough to receive it. , ;« • 

Some cooks put adust of pepper and half a teaspdoniul < 
of vinegar on each egg. 

, Poached eggs may bO served cm a bc^ tif 
cabbage, spinach, sorrel, ^ 

Eggs may be ^pqfushed, or feiea in* salt and wa 
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; ibxgf are delicate done in tlu^t yne^, but are; 
ibt duti^read/and want the ^teimg' i^ttmpAess of 
lihe^i^perly poached egg, Ude directs: soon as diey 

ate take them out one at a .thne, anA^throw them 
into coA water. When you have poached the numlm 
• you ^nt, pare them well Then/wth your finger rub 
them^ently over in the water, that they may be very neat 
and Irhitc. they must be very soft,” with all due 
delerence to iht departed we prefer a little less 
onnec^ary slopping and handling. • ^ 

Ffiea JSJgw.— When your frying-pan is well wiped ou'l, 
do not be a^id of putting a good lump of butter in it. 
When that is melted and not, break your eggs into it, as 
xnany as the pan will hold without their touching each 
other. As they fry, raise tlieir edges with a knife or slice, 
give them a slight shake to make them shift their jilaccs 
in the pan, and ladle a little of the hot butter ovef the 
yolk of each. They arc spoiled byUuming them and 
frying hard ; also by being served on a cold dish. You 
may put on the top of each a dust of jpepper <)nd salt, 
and a drop of vinegar. 

If you have lo serve a dish of bacon and eggs, fr}-^ 
the bacon firstly, because it takes a little longer 

to do ; secondly, because the fat that comes away from 
it will help to fry your eggs. 

Ef^s fhne their t>ish, — Take a strong earthen or a 
metal disli. IJutffcr its inside mx'U. Break into it, without 
damaging the yolks, as many eggs as it will hold without 
their lying one upon the other. On the top of each drop 
iTcpper, salt, and a little bit of butter. Set them into 
the oven of your stove, or in an American oven before 
the fire ; watch their progress, and as soon as the 
butter is all melted, and the whites well set, serve. The 
heat of the dish will cook them a little more after they 
arc taken from the oven. Eggs so done are often pre- 
ferable to fried eggs. They are free from the tough 
brown under-surface to which the latter are liable, 
which also is indigestible, even when it is rather crisp 
than horny. 

Hard-boiled (an American discovery). — For boiling 
an egg hard, five minutes arc sufficient ; but for boiling 
meafy, which is the most digestible condition next to 
tlie three-mil lutes-and-a-half rule, allow one hour. For 
salads, always boil one hour. An egg boiled one hour 
is a vei7 different thing to one which has been boiled five 
minutes. 

Scofnb/ed (American).— Put in a spider enough 
sweet butter to oil the bottom of the pan. Put in a dozen 
eggs without breaking the yolks, add a bit of butter as 
big as a walnut, season with very little salt and pepper. 
When the whites harden a little, stir the egg from the 
bottom of the spider, and continue i» do this until cooked 
to suit the family. The yolks and whites, when done, 
should be separate, though * stirred together, and not 
mixed like beaten eggs. 

Scamblcd eggs and mashed eggs (which arc much the 
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thing, only done with meat gravy) may be served on 
squares of hot buttered toast ; which toast will be made 
anore relishing if slightly spread with anchovy sauce, or 
with potted beef, cheese, or fish. They are transitional 
forms, marking the passage of eggs into omelettes. 

Beating Eggs , — This is best done with rods of Tvood in 
« shallow, fiat-bottomed pan; bestow the beating with 
<iuick, downward strokes, without moving the 
-drow, which should be kept close to the side. When 
:th€ Ibaming and bubbles disappear, and the l>eatcn eggs 
the appearance which has ^en well described as 
Ihat m a rich boi^ custard, your task witll have been 
y ^ell accomplished, Kent's egg-beater is an ex- 
nt little mstnment which greatly facilHales this 
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OF A COW ON A s ysTJ. OOCOPATION— 
^ VIZ., THE FAMILY OR COTTAGER'S COW, 

IM a previous artide we ^v« ^scribed^ trestmenl: ^ 
dairy cows on ordinary farms, and under ordniaty 
farm management. But cows are often kept, under other 
circumstances ; and there arc two cases in particular in 
which the maintenance of from one to three 
kbecomes a very desirable object, and to which 
Aerefore devote the present paper. The one is that irf" a 
family living in a suburban or country neighbourhood, 
with an acre or two ot ground, aiid perhaps a number erf 
children ; the other is that of the cottager who rents a 
small allotment, varying from half an acre to two acrea, as 
p addition to his other scanty resources. In the one case 
it is desirable to have an abundant supp]^ of milk and 
other dairy produce for fi^ily consumption, at a moderate 
cost, but of the best quality ; in the other we believe, that 
where sufficient assistance can be rendered by the cot- 
tager's family, his greatest return for the land he rents 
will obtained by keeping a cow. 

It is obvious that the best system of management the 
two cases may differ widely under some circumstances, 
while in others they may be nearly the same. One very 
simple remark may, however, be made at the outset. If 
only one cow be kept, as she must always be allowed to 
run dry for six or eight weeks #>efore calving, and ex- 
changing animals yearly would caus^ both loss and 
inconvenience, it is obvious that for some time every year 
there will be no supply. And as, moreover, there is very 
little more trouble connected with tuvo cows, so far as 
milking and attendance goes, than with one, it is better, 
where possible, lo keep two. The surplus produce may 
almost always be readily disposed of, even by a gentle- 
man's family, without in the least losing caste^ and the 
I convenience of thus securing a constant supply is very 
great. 

The object and system of the cottager are both very 
simple. He is not so much concerned with the relative 
total cost of different modes of management, or in 
balancing rent of land against saving in labour ; but his 
constant aim is to spend as little actual money as may be, 
either in rent or anything else, while on the other hand he 
gets through the cow the utmost possible cash return for 
the labour of himself or family. He has, in fact, lo sub- 
stitute labour for capital, and this can best be done by 
stall-feeding combined with spade husbandry. 

A tight, warm cowshed, or stall, feonstructed so as to 
give perfect ventilation, as already described, or in any 
other method that will avoid draught, is essential For 
the s^e of warmth, in winter the back of the cottage will 
obviously bC' the best locality, for w'armth will not only 
promote health, but save food. Great care should be 
bestowed on the shed, for the cottager's cow must, unless 
there be common rights available, pass nearly all her time 
in the stall A liquid niairire lank and a wdhhned c^ng 
pit should also be provided, in which not only the dram 
from the stall, but all the sewage and slops of the house 
should be received— for nothing must be wasted, and< 
every ounce will be needed to keep up the produce of the 
land. In fact, the amount of success will depend almost 
entirely upon the economy of cvejj possible kind of 
manure which can be procured, and its judicious applica- 
tion to the lancW— which must be devoted entirely to the 
raising of heavy green and root crops in a judicious soc^ 
cession— adapted t^he season. However small the allot- 
ment, therefore, it mtf be divide^jL into several portilafc In 
order that the successive crops may vary. The 
krge-^^ye-grass, elover, tares, lucerne? 
soil suite), cabbages, carrots, beet, toanips, 

&c., may all be cn^ployed tircortlmg to 
circumstances, ujiich must be carofhUy <cocisideiRrf^. M 
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sa^K^non aitai»^ accofdii^ly, so as to get the 
isti^ost weight of produce without, on the one hand, ex- 
hihsting the soO, or, on the other, having to purchase 
artificial manure, whic)} the cottager cannot usuallv 
afifbrd, though the expense v'ould generally be weii 
revAid 

' There are many ways in which land can be economised 
when the manoie is well husbanded. For instance, sup- 
|)08ing young cabbages are planted out in the autumn, 
•msted of p&cing them close they may be pricked out iqff| 
^rows a full yard apart, with a good half yard between the 
plaabk Then in the spring, either turnips or mangolds 
cgA be sown between the rows, and the two crops will 
•provide a most valuable succession of food. There will be 
•first the thinnings of the root-crops ; then the c^abbages 
will be cut, t|ldng every alternate plant first, in order to 
i:eUeve the ground rapidly and equally. Long before they 
are exhausted there will be two or three gatherings of 
mangold leases; and last of all the roots themselves, of 
which mangolds in good season will last any time they 
HCan be possibly kept. By these and other simikir expe- 
dients a cow can he easily maintained on half an acre 
4>fkind4* 

Hay must be sparingly used, and should be provided 
from the rye-grass or other green crops ; but a portion of 
straw will generally have to be purchased to dilute the 
succulent food, and should be cut up into chaff, as already 
descrijsed, and mixed fiith the roots pulped or shredded 
small. Occasionally, if a friendly fanner or miller will 
take it on fair terms, wheat must be sown to refresh the 
land after the root-crops. In that case straw will be ready 
provided, and the price of the wheat, if required, can be 
devoted to the purchase of mangolds or swedes. The 
object steadily to be pursued throughout is, by the highest 
fanning, and economy of both stable and house seWage, 
to make labour take the place of capital. The capacity of 
land under deep spade husbandry, and well managed, can 
hardly be believed ; but for further information on these 
subjects, and on the judicious succession of crops on 
a small plot of land, we must refer to the papers on 
Cottage Farming. 

The management of the cow or cows themselves (we 
Uj^ain repeat our advice, if possible, to keep two) is very 
simple.. Early every morning the stall must be thoroughly 
cleaned out, sprinkling some of M^Dougall’s or other 
disinfectant about if needful, and a small quantity of clean 
dry litter supplied. The cottager should never use straw 
for this if possible, being too valuable as food and to 
make manure, but v:ndcavour to supply its place by dry 
leaves, rushes, fern, or other similar substances ; if indeed 
the floor of the shed be smooth and hard, any at all may 
.he dispensed with. Then she must be milked; after 
which she deserves her breakfast, which will vary according 
to the food in Use at that time. It is only needful to 
observe that green food should never be given wet, but be 
cut some hours, and then given in yery moderate quantities 
at c time. Many a cow has killed herself by over-eating 
in a clover-field. The drinking trough should also be 
filled with dean water which has stood some time, and be 
fulL After breakfast the animal must be well curry- 
combed and scrubbed with a hard brush ; this, and proper 
feeding, will keep her in health if she never leaves her 
.st|lL Still, if there be a small orchard oFyard in which 
die cw talm exerdse in mild seasons, it is better ; but all 
diis will draend |m circumstances. A walk by the roadside 
w 8 l alee *%rd Exercise, and often some amount of food ; 
thoufi^ it IS diockinff training fc.'i iy:hild to send it out 
ulithAothiug to do out^^lo^ng the cow,** as we 
,lutve too often seen. 

nialfit»lafdth«t acow Wft pig: cqiM be kox 
.. . ref an acie. , And fheSm fenr, erhile the land ih/iwjk, it might 

ogne; blit w«,at«jpi|te gvw tbe half acre we lume^ about the 
y that will be leattSed In practice, and f or a conlimiance ; and it 
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We return, for variety’s sake, to the miscellmfbous* 
.gdhies, firoifi which a sdection may be made for the * 
amusement of a mixed company. * 

This is a forfeit game, and partakes of the# 
nature of an arithmetical exercise. The party reppat in «. 
order any number of figures, from one to fifty, or bijp to 
one hundred, as may be a^eed upon, Ibut every s&en 
that occurs, anfi every multi^e of seven, is represented by 
the word “ Buz !” Thus, the first player says " One," the 
next ** Two," and so on until the seventh, who must say 
** Buz !" instead ; he who has ^ fourteen" in his turn must 
also repeat ^ Buz," and the same with those who come to 
seventeen, twenty-one, twenty-seven, &c. It is not so 
eas^ to avoid mistakes, when the figures are being quickly 
repeated round the circle, as may be imagined. Every 
time “ seven" occurs as part of the number, as in twenty- 
seven and thirty-seveif, the players may be sufficiently cm 
their guard ; bpt they will generally be found tripping 
thoughtlessly as the multiples of seven, such as forty-two 
and fifty-six, come in order, and so there will be no lack 
of forfeits. Seventy-one is called " Buz-on^," and seventy- 
seven “ Buz-buz." 

The Knight of the Whistle . — ^TJiis is a sort of modified 
^’blindman's buff,” played, however, without a handle 
over the eyes, and without the rompii% element which 
sometimes makes that well-known game objectionable. 

A small whistle is suspended from the coat-collar or the 
dress of one of the party by a piece of twine or thread, 
about half a yard long, which hangs down between the 
shoulders. The knight ” or the “ lady ” of the whistle^ 
as the case may be, then stands in the centre or walks 
slowly round the circle of the company ; some one, watching 
an opportunity, seizes the whistle and blows it shrilly, 
when the knight immediately turns to detect the offender, 
and if he hits upon the right person, the latter must take 
his place. As the player turns to find out one whistler, 
another gives a blow, and thus the game proceeds merrily 
until some one, less dexterous than the rest, is caught. 

Catch the King . — This is another modem invention, 
which is considered an improvement on the boisterous 
game of “hunt the slipper,” and is therefore taking its 
place. The players are seated in a circle or semicircle, 
and bold a string, on which a finger-ring is placed. One 
of the company undertakes the task of finding this ring, 
which is passed rapidly along the string from hand to 
hand, as the players sec an opportunity of moving it 
unobserved. If the fir^t player can at any moment pounce 
upon the ring, thd person in whose possession it may be 
is called on to take his place, and, if so agreed on, to pay 
a forfeit in addition. 

Scandal. — ^I'his is a morp intellectual game, and while 
amusing enough, serves at the same time to point a moral, 
as it illustrates the growth of scandal, or the variations 
which arise in a story, when commonplace facts axe 
repeated from mouth to mouth. The player seated at 
one end of the room whispers something to his next 
neighbour, who repeats it as nearly as he can remember 
it, and again in a whisper, to the person seated by his side. 

So the, tale passes from end to end of«the room, and when 
it reaches the last person, the latter has to repe^ the story 
aloud ; the first pUyer then mves his original version, amd 
much amusement is usually created by the dtffexeiiGe 
between the twa In starting the tale, it is well to intro- 
duce some word or words which are amable of bdng 
taken in mon senses than one, as this anords the snore 
opportunity, TOi' variation. The following may bef taken 
as an example 

Player Na x commences, we will suppose, by whisperjni^ 
to No. 2 that, ** Mr. Smith went the other da^ tp' see 4. 
Mr. Bayly. His wife has broken her leg, and is voiy b|«J 
she will not live a wtek." ^ » 
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. No.«pass«» Aison toNa^affo^ PRINCIPLES OF GOOD tASTE IN HOUSE- 

the other day to see old Bayly, and his wife broke tj^t t% wtTiyTsrTTTTPTr amfi a 

fciflfeg ; she is very bad, and can^t trve a week.*- HOLD FURNITURE AND DECORATION. 

No. % to No. 4: ‘*Mr. Smith went a feardays ag^ to iKXRODUcyiON. 

the Old Bailei^ and his wife’s leg was broken ; she is very It is a mistaken notion ahat the tastefol -decoiation of a 
• bad, and will due in a week.” house is necessarily a very expensive matter. ITiis idea 

Na. 4 to No. 5 : *‘Mr. Smithy went a short time ago to is so far from being correct that it is doubtful whether 
tha uld Bailey* for breaking his wife’s leg ; he is a very greater want of taste and ignorance of the true petUCMes 
bad man, but will die in a Week.” ^ of decorative art are not more frequently betrayed in SUs 

No. 5 to No. 6 : *‘Mr. Smith is a very bad man, andsILwhere there has been lavish expenditure than where the 


has been tried at the Old Bailey for expense has been somewhat limited* 

breaking his wife’s leg. He is to be The truth is that the chief beauty 

hanged for it next Monday.” of decoration by no means consists 

*Inits, by gradual alterations and Jn the costliness of the material, but 

additions, the story undergoes a H /i / JH rather in the taste and propriety 

complete transformation by the || • manifested in its design and appH* 

time it comes to the last player. Iffl cation. 

CpnseqHen€es.-‘kt this game the 1 a H beauty of a statue or picture 

players are seated round a tabic, iM 11 ^**“*V^ a il ^ quality which was imparted to 

and each writes a few words on a* fl L w J D I it by the sculptor or painter himsdf, 

piece of paper, which is then folded ^ | ^ # 11 and docs not belong to the marble 

down and passed on to the next . I JiA ^ or pigment. The marble may, in- 

in turn, no one seeing what has H deed, lend some additional bsautjr 

previously been written. When the || || statue, but this is a mere 

round is completed, .the paper is trifle compared with the artistic * 

read through one of the com- — qualities of the work itself. And! 
pany. The following is usually the so, in the decoration of a house, 

order observed in the writing: — the beauty tnd elegance will^most 

first player, set down an adjective entirely depend upon the taste and 

applicable to a lady ; second, the bbhino the curtain! reflnement shown in the i ^ au/y of 

name of a lady, cither present or form^ the harmonious combinatim 

otherwise, as previously agreed ; third, something dc- 0/ colour^ the fitness of each article of furniture for its 
scriptive of a gentleman ; fourth, the gentleman’s name ; special office ^ and the adaptation of the ornatneni to the 
fifth, the place where they met ; sixth, the time of meeting ; particular purpose to which it is applied. Wc lay down 
seventh, what she said to him ; eighth, his reply ; ninth, these rules, then, as genersd principles which should be ob- 
the consequence ; tenth, what the world said. This joint served by all who desire to furnish their homes tastefully, 
concoction, when it cotnes to be read aloud, is something Knowing, however, how difficult it is to convey with clear- 
of the following kind, the connecting links being supplied ness the meaning of rules in matters of taste, we shah 
by the reader: — ^ endeavour to explain each of these principles, and show 

“(1) 'Hie charming (2) Miss Emmeline Fullalove (3) and each application to the purposes of household decoration, 
the haughty (4) Lord Tom Noddy (5) met at a pic-nic partyt First, with regard to Fitness, ot Propriety. It should be 
(6) on the fifth of November. She the first consideration in all de- 
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(6) on the fifth of November. She 
remarked, (7) ‘ What a figure of fun 
you arc !’ and he replied, (8) ‘ De- 
lighted, I’m sure !’ The conse- 
quence was (9) they were married, 
of course ; and the world said (xo) 
it served them right.” 

For the especial benefit of the 
youqg folks, wc will add to these 
games a description of 

The Performing Shadows. — • 
Some figure is cut out from card- 
board, and two threads by which 
it may be moved are attached to 
the back and front ; or, if preferred, 
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corativc works that the object itself 
is the principal, and that the orna- 
mentation should be subservient to 
it. No excellence in the ornament 
can possibly justify its misapplica- 
tion. Decoration is the handmaid 
of architecture, and the entire 
scheme of household decoration 
should be governed by the con- 
struction of the building and the 
uses of its several parts. Both the 
dimensions and character of the 
furniture, as well as its quantity, 
quality, and enrichments, as also 


one of those jumping figures with elastic strings, which | the wall and floor decorations of each room, shoultk be 
are sold at the toy-shops, may be used for the purpose. A i regulated, in the first place, by the size and proportion of 
sheet is suspended before the audience, who are seated in ! the room and its intended use. 


sheet is suspended before the audience, who are seated in the room and its intended use. 

a daxkened room ; the sheet itself is darkened, by placing Cumbrous furniture in a small room is quite as objcc- 
a paper or other s<ft‘een upon it in those parts ^ere the tionablc as spare furniture in a large one ; and broad and 
figure is not intended to appear. The figure* is hung just opaqig: curtains or blinds which obstruct , the light where 
behind the sheet, and two or more of the company then there is only one window in the room, and dark and square 
tadbe candles in their hands and go behind the figure. waU papers’ in bedrooms, or staring patterns and brilliant 
It is, of course, necessary to rehearse the performance colours on walls«where it is intended to hang pictures— 
Cilice or twice beforehanci, so as to adjust the lights to these and all other arrangements which are inconsistent 
initldqpe the effect Each candle, properi^g held, throws with the constructAn and use of the room be 

a l&stinct shadow upon the curtain, and \everal figures, carefully avoided. ^ ^ 

. tja^ore, appear to be moving upon it. The ikiove- But besides the fitness or proprirty which i» lo be 
iSntei if pecessarv^ may bemanaged by additional strings observed in the general ^^eme of aeopration ^ ^as to 
ib Ae darkened tides of the ^eet. • ^ adapt itito the structure ami use of each partof 

ei'^'AjldRciettt idea^ the meant enqiloyed, and the result, there should also be a llAess in die design of ev^ 
will be obtained from the accompax^g iUustrations. j individual objecoby which it is madeto; harnifHOte^wip^^^ 

. J • * • * • * * * 
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iing tt^ and is adapted to 

^ Ji»ie ior which it^isintet^dcd, 

*ThW principle inrc shall explath further hereafter, %y 
^t^ing ks application features of household 

do^qmtion ; hut, before doing so, we wish to say a few 
wti^s concerning J^vrm and Colour* 

In writing on the principles of decorative art, perhaps 
nothing is more difficult than to laydown rules relating to 
beauty of formt hothing seems less reducible to laws, or 
more eskirely dependent upon taste ; and the only means 
of acqtdrinj^ an appreciation of beauty in the contours of 
objeCtSi or Tn the combinations of forms in surface deco- 
lai^on, .seems to be, by becoming familiar with such 
oeonmental forms as, having stood the test of ages, are still 
^acknowledged to be beautiful. This acquisition, however, 
U Jt^ot within tjjie reach of all ; but we believe that with the 
growing taste amongst manufacturers and art-workmen, 
and xdso on the part of the purchasers themselves, and 
tihe more general diffusion of art-principles by the agency 
of Schools of Art, there exists among our readers that 
d^^ee of good taste which will unhesitatingly separate tlic 
Ugly and deformed from that which is bcautifeH, and in 
many cases will as unmistakably select the forms which 
arc most elegant. 

In our articles on Fttrniture in Vol. L, the various 
Idt^ds of woods, and the construction of the various 
objects of household furniture arc considered, and the 
adapta]|)Uity or unsuitableness of each pointed out But 
as to whether our table should be oblong or square, round 
ojr elliptical (unless one of these is peculiarly adapted to 
cbe shape of the room), is dearly a matter not so easily 
reducible to rule, and may safely be left to the furnisher’s 
own taste. We may, however, state one general rule 
which may safely be followed, and that is, to be careful 
not to choose extravagant forms or designs, such as attract 
by their very eccentricity or striking novelty; but rather 
to sdect those which are graceful from their simplicity. 

Whenever ornamental art has sought to become beau- 
tiful by being exti^avagant, it has invariably degenerated 
into a vulgarity of style. We may mention, for example, 
Roman ornament,, which was little else than Greek made 
more “loud,’' and vulgarised at the sacrifice of that 
chasteness and simplicity which characterised the art of 
the Greeks. And the same degeneracy is observable in 
late Gothic art arising also from extravagance of design. 

The rule just stated is e<iually applicable to Colour^ and 
it is much the safest plan in the selection of wall-papers, 
table«CDvers, carj»cts, hearth-rugs, floor-cloths, &c., to 
choose such as have meither strikingly glaring colours, nor 
lam and attractive forms. 

The primary' colours, blue, red, r.nd yellow, should be 
* sparingly used in their pure state, being confined to small 
spots or details ; the greater masses consisting of the 
secondary colours, green, orange, and purple, or the ter- 
tiary colours and greys. 

In adopting a scheme of colour, the general effect of 
t%e room should be first considered, and each detail be 
subordinated to the whole. The large masses, such as 
the wall and floor, should be of colours suitable for back- 
bounds. to the brighter colours intended to be introduced 
m chinmey and sideboard ornaments, book-covers, anti- 
macaasafSf pictures, and other details which will be 
the room. 

V The harmony of Colour^ unlike that of Form^ is governed 
by a few fixed ihws which are easily understood, 'fhe 
chief of these ia^ that each of the three primary colours, 
bfae, ^ and vdlow, harmonises bfakwith a colour com- 
the^tner two, which is callfrd^ts complementary. 
Tliot blue harniGOifees best with orange, yellow with 
:pl^n^^^and led Browns and greys, and sudi 

are removed from the primaries 

^ green, and purp^ 

gmcal bile as forming the genoral m&ss, or back- i 



gioipd, in an armngei^t of colour, apd are less 
intcrfcm with, or more imporfiEmt detaS 

si^ondarieB might then be judiciously in 

thd* pattern, ^n this background^ ^ be it or 

^carpet-^-and even the primaries, in small masses, but these 
should be used sparingly and withgreat caution^ lest tbe^ 
interfere with the more important .features of the deco-* 
ration of the room,- to which carpet and wall-paper dught 
to be subordinated. * 

» In accordance with the above rule, then, if theprevail« 
ihg colour of the carpet were greem the table^over, 
curtains, &c., would harmonise J^est if they inclined most 
to red. But what has just been said should be bomo 
in mind— that the' primaries are best confined in their 
pure state to the objects and ornamental details to which 
the general masses serve as backgrounds. 

It is better, therefore, in the case we have chosen, that 
the red should not too positive, but subdued — say in- 
clining towards purpled '(/>., containing some blue in its 
composition), while thfc green should incline in the oppo- 
site direction, having more yellow in it. Then the bright 
spots, and .small masses of the ’ primary colours, being 
introduced in the border ornaments of tabic-cloth and 
curtains, in anti-macassars, border of hearth-rug, &c„ 
would “ stand out ” and have their proper value. . 

Nothing contributes so much to the itlcgance of a 
room as a pleasing arrangement of coloftr, while nothing 
is so offensive to those of refined taste as inharmonious 
jumble of hues thrown together in a room, where each 
one “kills” its neighbour, and all struggle for supremacyl 
and where the parts that ought to be least observed stand 
out in greatest prominence. 

But we think that where the above }>rinciplc is followed 
the result will be highly pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the following articles upon this subject wc intend 
to treat in detail of the various articles of furniture aitd 
household decoration, so as to illustrate clearly and 
practically the principles here laid down. 


^ HOME GARDENING. 

BROCCOhl. 

Broccoli, like the borecole or kale, is a sub-variety of the 
Brassica oleracca tribe. There arc of this a considerable 
variety, all of which have, no doubt, arisen or sprung from 
the old white and purple, cither by accidental or pre- 
meditated impregnation ; and it is to one —or, perchance, 
both — of these two sources that we owe the pjresent 
existence of so< jnany qew' sorts. The common charac- 
teristic of broccoli is its hardier constitution to stand the 
winter, and the colour of the flower au4 leaves. This 
plant is considered i.iorc palatable in proportion as it 
approaches to a pale or whjtc colour, so that the white 
kinds arc preferable to the purple ones, only they are not 
so hardy to stand the winter. We shall here enumerate 
such as arc most commonly grown in gardens round and 
about London, almost every one of which requires some* 
what different treatment in its culture. 

The Purple Cape . — This has a close compact head, of , a 
beautiful purple colour ; the leaves are nearly entire, emot, 
concave; lobed at bottom, and mudi waved, regulariy 
surrounding the head. The mid-rib and veins are stained 
with purple, which declares it to be the true sorti Ih 
growing, the hcjid is exposed to view, not very large, and 
as it enlarges, the projecting part of the flower shov^ ^ 
greenish-white mix^ with the purple colour. When boiled, 
the whole flo\|er or head becomes green. o 

Culture . — TSis must be sown according to the seasoni.al?’ 
which it is required for table ; if in Au^st and SeptexpheTtis , 
the seed must be sown in May. If they are re<)bhredym^ 
table uCarly in springy the seed .must be sown Cn 
August. If wahted for table in June and 
must be sown in September, ahd ;the plants jpreArvtm 
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« ill Icaihes, ki ttmxiief as you 

eilt^owers. By good mftiUitem this sort 
tmy he had <at table every day ^hie tiik>nth8 out of the 
It is too tetider to d^ad ufioi^ to stand* the 
iwintea It grows from twelve to eighteen indies high, and 
should be planted about twofeet asunder in every direction. 
Th^seed must bo sown btt)adcai(|:> very thinly, in abed of 
light eatth, anjl when the plants have from eight to ten 
leaves, they must be finally planted out where they are to 
remain in rows two feet apart, and tHb same distance^ 
asunder in the rows* It delights in a sandy loam, previously 
prepared by digging and juanuring. The manure should 
ue frequently turned over Ixtfore applied, and every sort of 
grub picked out, otherwise the roots of the plants will 
suffer by them. The ground will have to be kept 
constantly dear of weeds by hoeing, and it will likewise oe 
necessary to draw earth to the stems of the plants as they 
progress in growth. The second crop must be treated in 
precisely the same manner as the first, only that if any 
remain uncut that are in perfcctiona\beQ«frost approadfes, 
they should be taken up with as much soil adhering to tlfeir 
roots as possible, and put in flower-pots large enough to 
hold the roots, which must be fastened in the pots, and a 
little water given them. In this state they must be placed 
in a shed, and occasionally covered with mats, if danger 
from frost is apprehended ; and they will thus keep good 
for several weeks. The third crop must be sown in 
September, as already stated, and the plants preserved in 
frames, as advised for cauliflowbrs. 

* Gn*£n Cc^e differs very little from the preceding, 
except in the colour, and the heads as well as the whole 
plant being in general larger. The leaves are long and 
narrow, much resembling those of the cauliflower ; they iirc 
but little waved, and consequently have a smooth appear- 
ance. The head somewhat resembh's the cauliflower, is 
of a greenish- white colour, and is usually covered with 
the leaves. These two sorts have a strong tendency to 
degenerate and run much into each other, yet they arc 
quite distinct, and the greatest possible care should be 
taken, in saving the seed, that the plants are true, and all 
others kept from running to seed near them, which is a 
circumstance frequently happening, and that through 
neglect in not pulling other crops of the different varieties 
up when over, and before they run to seed. This advice 
will apply likewise to all other sorts. 

Culture , — Same as the Purple Cape. 

Grange's Early, — The leaves of this variety are broader 
and shorter than those of the Green Cape ; they arc lobed 
at bottom, but not much wavcj} ; they have long foot- 
stalks, the veins and mid-ribs are of a whitish green, and 
the head quite, white. 

Cuiiure, — This sort should be sown at three different 
times, from the beginning of May to the end of June, and 
afterwards treated as the others above mentioned. It will 
produce full heads from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

The Green Close^headed Wmter, — This is a much- 
<?&teemed sort, apparently a seedling from the Green Cape, 
as it Succeeds it in coming into use. The plants are dwarf, 
Reaves numerous, spreading, moderately indented, much 
waved, and large, and the veins are white ; the flower 
strongly resembles the Green Cape in appear^ce, and 
'idoes not rise to any great height. 

Culhtre, — This is esteemed the more on account of its 
continuing tq bear throughout the winter. The time for 
' lowing the seed is in M^y, and when the plai: ts are grown 
lulficiently large, let them be platxted from one and a-half to 
distant, both from row to row and from plant to 
should liie weath^ prove favounftJic, th^ will be 
forgathering: Snom the b^inning of November to the 




This is. alto amuch-esteesned kiqd, and 
thie Is* of ^«ieep*putple colour, and close-headed at 
fSrsvfMit it aflierwards biuncliesi and is apt to become 


gseeaand too much braadiedr^ tofMdally m light land. 

I The fdants grow strentgand ftom two to tliree feet high ; 

1 die li^ves are of a puiplish-green cOlokr^mticli indented, 

! spread out wide, but not long, though tibvotulha are so ; 
l and the head isquite op^ from the leaves*; 

^ The seed should be sown , in April for 

; producing heads in November and throughout the winter, 
which they will do, provided the season is mild, if sown 
in June, abundance of heads and sprouts will be produced 
in March and April The plants should be put but* in 
rows three feet apart, and the same distance asunder 
the rows. * 

Early White, — The heads of this sort mre of a clear 
white, and of close texttire ; the leaves erect, concave, light 
green, and nearly entire. 

The seed of this variety should be sown any 
time between the months of February anIOl March, on a 
slight hotbed, and when the plants are about three inches 
high they should be pricked out into beds of light earth, 
three or four inches apart in every direction, and defended 
from frost and bleak winds by a covering of long litter or 
mats. In April these plants may be put out in rows two 
and a-half feet apart and two feet distant in the row% And 
be well supplied with water in dry weather. They* Will 
produce fine large heads from the beginning of November 
to Christmas, provided the season is open and mild. 

Dwarf Erown Close-headcd^^xova its appearance you 
would take it to be a seedling from the SiUpnur*coloured, 
yet it differs from it by being lit for use Ciy'Iicr, as Adi as jn 
the sha]^>c and colour of the head. The lc.ives.arc tnuch 
shorter and broader than the latter, not much waved, dark 
green, with white veins; they grow, upright, and do not 
cover the head at all. When the crowns first ap].)car they 
are green, but soon change to large handsome brown heads. 

Culture, — Seed of this variety should be sown in April, 
and it will come to perfection in March and April following. 
The plants, as soon as lai-ge enough for putting out, should 
be planted in rows two feet apart, and the same distance 
asunder in the rows. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

BRONCHITIS {continued). 

Causes, — Cold, raw, or damp weather is one of the 
principal causes of this common English disease. Very 
healthy and active people may be a good deal out in the 
cold without getting bronchitis, but for people that are 
weakly, or un^le to move about briskly, or who are at 
all liable to bronchitis, the cold east winds arc fraqght 
with danger. Cold is especially bad for those who uve 
for the most part in hot rooms, and only go out into 
cold for a short time ; and wliilc free exposure of the 
body by healthy people, well clad, to cold is not an un- 
healthy thing, diaughts or currents of air blowing upon a 
portion of the body are unhealthy, and liable to be fbl- 
Wed by bronchitis or other forms of cold; ^ 

But it is not all people that take bronchitis. There arc 
some constitutions which arc more liable to it than others, 
and some people inherit it. It has been lately ascer- 
tained that gouty and rheumatic people are more liable 
•to bronchitis tlian others. People with diseases of the 
hear^ also arc apt to suffer from bronchitis. 
people of an asthmatic tendency generally have or 
less bronchitis associated with their asthma. bridge 
us to say a few words oh ... 

Brcnckitis aseo^ted with tbis Cii^e there 

is an almost habmlei shortness of breath- PardAJgf W 
act of constant coughing, and^partly by.,,^S 9 ,Q%.,i$^^ 
fault the .tissu^ of the air-cells of tbe*lu^s themmves, 

in contequence of whic® it is less jelasti^ dhis*walla;.of . 
the air-cdls break, and tlie*celh> run one into ihe oth^. 
Moire than «thi$^ they do not contract wdl upoft' the air 
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which is fecdMt so as to cxim! it, nor upon any phleypn ness, or with great deblUty, or with great difficult 
which th^* contain, so as to expel k. A very little cold, or breathing, then it will , be proper to have ifiamedii^ 
very little extra exertion, throws such persons into a state advice. The disease is of more consequence in «bld * 
of great embarrassment ibr want of breath, and they are peRons, or those who have diseases of the neaurt, Or are in 
liable, to more or less sud&en ai^i acute attacks of asthma, any way delicateL ' 

in which they have to gasp for oreath. ( 5 Vr the subject ^ 

connected with certain TVa/itf-Certain 3 VORK-TABLK , 

* HOW TO DRESS A BABY'S BERCEMTNETTE. «• 


trades or callings are apt to cause bronchitis by irritating 
the bronchial tubes. Amongst others, that of a chah-lTHE handsomcTst way of dressing a berceaunette for a 
cutter; a grinder of stones or metals ; of a stone-mason ; [baby is with muslin and lace, lined with, silk; a sky- 
of a niacnine-tender ; of paper*staincrs. It is very pro* 1 blue is the colour generally preferred for an infant. A 
bable, too, that many people more than we berceaunette is a Wicker-work cradle, with a 

ibink get bronchitis from irritating particles movable head of several rows of skeleton 

or substances in the air. such as dust, odours cane, and without rockers. Some muslin, 

of diderent kinds, the air of badly- ventilated sucK as milliners now use for bonnet linings 

rooms heatedly gas, See, &c. and to bind the edges of bonnet wires, is re- 

Trtatmmt — Persons who are subject to quired to line the inside of the berceaunette ; 

bronchitis should take care of themselves in it is a th inf »soft kind of calico, quite free from 

winter and spring. Those who can afford it dress#, W*th this first cover the sides of the 

would do well to spend these unfriendly seasons berceaunette inside, tacking it quite over the 

in more equable climates than ours, and to f \\\\ Cover this with blue sarcenet, but do 

betgkc themselves to Nice, Cannes, or Men- A]\\ not fix it down inside. Next cover the movable 

tone, or” several of such places in rotation, in head, take a pattern of it in tissue paper, 

the first few months of the year. Or, if this Fig. a. stretched to its full size, and allowing a tuck 

be inconvenient, to Torquay, or Bon church, for every cane. Cut a* piece />f silk and a 


of a jfiachine-tender ; of paper-stainers. It is very pro- 
bablc, too, that many people more than we 
l^iak get bronchitis from irritating particles 
or substances in the air^ such as dust, odours 
of difierent kinds, the air of badly-ventilated wQHjS 
rooms heatedly gas, See. Sec. 

Tr€afme»t . — Persons who are subject to 
bronchitis should take care of themselves in flU 
winter and spring. Those who can afford it 
would do well to spend these unfriendly seasons wra 
in more equable climates than ours, and to 
betgkc themselves to Nice, Cannes, or Men- 
tone, or” several of such places in rotation, in 
the first few months of the year. Or, if this Fi 

be inconvenient, to Torquay, or Bon church, 
or Ventnor. But we write mainly for those who cannot 
leave the place they dive in, and who must make 


or Ventnor. But we write mainly for those who cannot piece of book-muslin, twice as long as Khe pattern and 
leave the place they dive in, and who must make half as wide again ; tack these together, and run lucks 
the be&t of it. Let them avoid being out at nights large enough to hold the canes at regular intervals, 
in winter.and spring, partly because the night air is very Unfasten the canes from one side of the berceaunette. 
cold, and partly l^cause to be out much at night often and slip them through the tucks. Dra^ the muslin and 
implies loss of sleep, which makes the body liable to take silk on the canes, after the manner represented in the 

*r*i 1 11 V . _ t— :ii . o ... 


cold. Flannel should be worn next the skin. In very | illustration. Sew down t! 
cold weather the ^droom should have a fire in it a few \ packing needle and twine, 
hours before ^oing to bed, 

•idew to prevention ' than ^ 

cure. " *• 

As to medical treat- 




Fig. I. 




Sew down the canes securely again with a 
le and twine. Make two flounces, of equal 
size of the blue silk, and 
hem one edge. Make 
corresponding flounces of 
book - muslin, and edge 
them with Valenciennes 
lace. Draw a muslin and 
a silk flounce together on 
a cotton cord ; fix it round 
the berceaunette half way 
up ; fix the other flounce 
in the same way round 
the’ upper edge. The 
lining inside is raised 
whilst these flounces arc 
put in, so as not to stitch 
through it. Now they 
are on, tack the lining 
down inside, and cut a 
''**^‘* piece of the olue sarcenet 

the size of the bottom of 
the berceaunette, tack 


m^nt, if the case is severe, it will be right to send for a some lining to it, run in the edges, and tack it well to the 
docp(^ ; if only mild, the effect of a little domestic treat- bottom of the berceaunette. 

ment may be tried. The patient should keep in a com- Make book-muslin curtains, edging them with lace, and 
fOitable room, taking plenty of gruel or similar warm the upper ones with a ruche of blue satin ribbon. Edge, 
and nourishing food. If the appetite is not bad, then the front of the hood with a ruche. Place a ruche SH 
ondinary food may be taken. round the edge of the ' berceaunette. Loop back tbp 

It is difficult to prescribe for cases of bronchitis, which curtains with nch bows of satin ribbon ; place a few bows 
may be so trifling in degree as to be only a common cold, on the flounces and sides, and a rosette at the top of the 
or lo severe as to put life in risk. For milder attacks in hood, in the way shown in the woodcut. The pUlow ^OuM 
grown-up peoj^ the following may be talpsn be eelged with a muslin frill, trimmed with lace. Fig. i is 

-.1.. a tastefully-arranged, weU-made berceaunette which 

^ ^ ^ %v ^ « we saw at Mrs. Addley Bourne's, 37, Piccadilly. 

• 7 „ (t* V ? ar^*ns. a berceaunette under book-mu^ ; the 

* 1 ftUnrp outside of the body of it is entirely of pink liidtig, 

ilwiL rjri , ,r iw.Vr nr .i* tackcd down to the bottton, » thfK'it >■ 

/In ^ce to be,ta]Fen,,v«y four or six hom. raised to admit of the flounces being fix^. The 


grown-up peojple the following may be taken 


' *v , we saw at Mrs. Addley Bourne’s, 37, Piccadilly. 

■ i You may c^-ir a berceaunette unmr boolfsaudilr ; the 

^*2^* •••' * 1 outside of the body of it is entirely of pink ,^bsed linibg, 

• •»>, , nr .iyw^ tacked down to the bottton, so thfK'it ca*^ 

/In ^ee to be,ta]Fen,fv«y four or six home. raised to admit of the fioupces being The 

md, ii 19^ Bouib is sdycK, dr accompai^ed lyith feverish- is to remove the can^ of the liead, ano dicmble a pipee 
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liaced muslin light ovcsr both sides of the berceaunette, 
£tting tliw Join come at the back ofthe bead* Cot a piece 
•bf fapmt-'muedtni twice as long as the canes of the head, and 
p hm as wide amn as the hood will be, to ahow for drawing 
andpiiiing. Cut the lining the same. Run tucks at inter- 
Tals ; put the cancs throu^ ; draw the muslin and lining. 
* Refix the canes as a hood, and draw the muslin and lining 
* tothc(backoftlieberceaunette. Make two muslin flounces, 
trimmed and edged with indi-wide imitation Valenciennes, 
headed by very narrow pink satin rib^pn. Draw Uie 
flounces at the top on cotton cord. The upper flounce laps 
an inch over the under one, which comes half way up the 
side* Allow an inch extrasin the width of each flounce for 
the **‘Sttting out,” as it is called, of it. Thus each flounce 
measures an inch more than half the width of the berceau- 
nette, without allowing for a hem and turning at the top ; 
the Valenciennes measuring the other inch! Each flounce 
should be twice as large round as the ^erceaunettc. Add 
the muslin curtains, edged with laqp and ribbon—ruching 
round the head and edge, upper curtain, and the bows and 
rosette displayed in the illustration. * 

When chintz is used instead of muslin, a stonc-colourcd 
nound with some small, pretty pattern on it, such as a 
fitde pink rosebud and green leaf, is pretty. A stone ground 
is softer and more harmonious than white. Pink glazed 
lining is used inside the berceaunette only. The hood is 
drawn of chint^iped with pink. The flounces are of chintz 
only, each two inches v^der than half the width of the 
berceaunette, and twice as large round. Make the curtains 
of chintz, lined with pink. The ruches and bows should 
be of pink satin ribbon, about two inches wide : mauve, 
green, and maize look pretty, but almost all people prefer 
blue or pink for babies. 

HOW TO MAKE A HAT FOR A BABY BOY. 

Procure a turban shape in buckram. Cover the crown 
with muslin lining with white satin strained tightly over it 
first with pins, and then tacked strongly with narrow silk 
braid. Work the centre scroll first (as shown in our illus- 
tration) j two rows of braid straight each side of it ; 
two scrolls again on either side the straight braid, and 
again two rows of straight braid beyond that. Line the 
hat with white sarcenet, tacked over the outride edge, left 
loose inside, hemmed with a cord, and drawn up to fit. 
The lining is a straight piece, wide enough for the purpose, 
and run together. Trim the edge of the hat all round 
with rows of ruches of w'-hite satin ribbon. They must 
be very full and very close— if of the right width three 
will be sufficient. Cut an oval of buckram, stiff net, or 
thin card. For the cockade, make rich bunches of two- 
inch wide white satin ribbon at each end, and cross them 
with a loop or buckle of three rows of ruening. Place 
this on one side of the hat. Behin*d arrange a bow and 
ends of satin ribbon. At thc*sides there must be strings, 
each ornamented at the top with a handsome rosette of 
the white satin ribbon. The hat may also be made of 
black velvet, black braid, and black satin ruching, and 
trimming. If black is chosen, then make the bunches 
of bows each side of the rosette of scarlet satin ribbon, 
and the rosettes on the strings of black satin, with a few 
>b6ws of scarlet in the centre. All the rest, including the 
and bows behind, of black. • 

INMATES OF THE HOUSE— DOMESTIC 

THE LABY^s MAID (cmctuded), 

ToJ^Uan Trin^its^^ASX jewels not “s# clear,” 

, baddhg of godd or other metal, ma}r be washed in 

:-^Brttsh them with soap and water, 
footh-brush. If mounted in silver, k little 
> widening wiu be necessary^ as for plate. Rin^b 

water, and then aihalce titem about in box- 


wood sawdust tiU they are quite dry, which may be 
seen iff the siwdust po longer^ adhering to them. Do 
not handle them with the bare fingerii but use some 
silver j^per. Box-wood sawdust is used 1^ Jewdlera to 
the above purpose, and mavbe had at any ride-maSterh ; 
it is cheap, and sold by we pint. FiUgm ornaments 
may be cleaned in the same way as described ; likewise 
gold diains and bracelets. Ornaments not set elm 
should only be cleaned on the surfiice with very little if 
any moisture. 

► 7b Wash ATofr.— The head should be held over a 
large basin of lukewarm water, in which a third a 
packet of Manby’s washing powder has been dissolved. 
Then rub the hair with a piece of pale yellow soaob 
moistening it with the water in the basin till a goM 
lather is produced. Have at hand a can of luke- 
warm water. Pour the latter over the hair|iC611ected in a 
bunch at the top of the head. When all traces of the 
lather are removed envelop the head, for a few minutes, 
in a coarse, dry toweL Having squeezed out as much 
moisture as possible, mb the hair plenttfuBy with 
pomatum, or plain hair-oil. Wring the hair in a dry 
cloth, comb it out, and leave it to han^ over the shoulders 
to dry. The above is a most expeditious mode of clOaA* 
ing and drying long hair. 

To Wash Hair-Brushes , — Use xlo soap, but a little 
washing-powder in lukewarm water. Very litde moisture 
is necessary, if brushes be mbbed one against another; 
only the bristles should be weRed. If possilde, set 
them in the sun, bristles downward, tP dry. Many 
persons never wash their brushes, but simply fub them 
daily in a box containing dry flour. 




Fig. X. 


Fig. a. 


An excellent hair bmsh has recently been introduced 
by John Gosnell and Co., of Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, which requires less frequent cleaning, and is in 
many respects verv superior to those in ordinary use. 
Figs. 1 and 2 will show the special character of this 
admirable improvement, and the way in which the hairs 
are arranged m different lengths. 

Combs should never be washed in water. Small brushes 
are sold for the purpose. * 

Hair washes, as a general mlc, are not necessary if the 
hair be periodically washed and daily dressed with care. 
A mixture of one pennyworth of borax, half a pint of olive- 
oil, and a pint of boiling water, is a popular wash with 
many who do not approve of washing the head. 

l^omatum for the Hair composed of animal fat is to be 
preferred to that made of vegetable oil. Beef marrow 
or lard, reduced to the desired consistency with olive^iL 
and scented with any perfume, is the basis for all good 
home-made pomatums. As a general rule, the pomatum 
sold at hair-aressers is strongly scented enough to bear 
the addition of .'is much again of the above compounds 
withoq^ additional scent We give a Swiss receipt, which 
has the credit of really stimulating the growth ot the hgir 
when advanced age does not offer a serious impedi- 
ment It is cheap, simple, and above all innoxious, 
which cannot be said of many similar preparations:— Into 
an earthen vessel dlt sixpenny worth of sweet 
pork lard recently melted, or aa the cookS'#ay, 
down. ^ this over the Are in a^8|^ow s^epan 
of boiliag water. •As so(q| as the lard is liquid sha^ 
into it pennyworth of po^ef^ camphbr;; mix well 
with X spatula or small Wooden qpoon ; toW add four 
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COtTAGE rARMIi^. 


^saprNpexmlitli of good M JtaUdca nim ; $t!r agttiA. 
After the waiter in Uie stwe^jM haft boiled a minute cit 
t«ro» ttte out the veesdl cooMntiiig tiie pomade^ and Imep 
Utitring till nearly set. The tpi^tities we have stated 
eould TO increased^ but itfs better to use it liesh and &esh. 
This pomade should be well rubbed into the <i 1 cin at ^ 
toots of the hair,'OV«ry day for the first fortnight, and 
every other day the second. It is better to use it in 
Ijhe morning than in the evening, because perspiration at 
night and the contact of the pillow might tend to weaken . 
its efiicaoy.» There is no need to be afraid of the smell of] 
the camper, as n very speedily evaporates. 

Tb Grease Spots from Take a few folds 

of blotting'^paper, and pass a moderately heated iron 
OW the spot, removing the blotting-paper, and replacing 
it with fresh as soon as soiled. If any colouring nas been 
i|t iha ^casc with which the silk is stained, a little benzole, 
aa used by artists, may be applied to the spot after the 
grease is removed. Before making any experiments on 
valuable siUcs it is well to try the means proposed on a 
pl^ of tbe same material, having just caused a stain of 
the kind requiring to be removed. 

To Revive Black Silk . — ^This may be done by many 
means ; but the following is the most simple plan, and 
answers well First remove all the grease spots in the 
way described above. Then spread the silk on a clean 
iipntng^board, and sponge it with nearly a dry sponge 
dippeo in a mixture of |j^er and water and ammonia, m 
the pro2}ortion bf a pint of cold water to a teacupfuU of 
stout or porter, in which has been dissolved a lump of 
salts of ammonia as big as a hazel nut. Avoid streaking 
the silk when applying the mixture, and each fold, as 
finished, should be rolled on a roller. When nearly dry, 
take the silk off the roller, shake it out, and roll it again, 
repeating the rolhng and shaking, till the silk is quite dry. 
Do not^ on any account^ use an tron^ and the silk will thus 
look nearly as good as new. 

To Keep SUk. - In using white paper for wrapping silks, 
remember that if the paper has been bleached with 
chloride of lime, it will have a tendency to impair the 
colour. Silk should not be kept folded up long before it is 
" made up,’' as tins would tend to decrease its durability, 
bjr causmg it to cut or split, ^ especially if the silk has been 
stiffened with gum. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.^Tixt the gloves on a wooden 
haild, sold for the purpose, of the size required, and rub 
this spots With a little stale bread. If the gloves aie greasy 
they will require benzole applied with fiannel. A very 
useful substitute is Price’s Sherwoodole, sold at most 
dyers and scourers. White satin shoes maybe cleaned 
in the Same way. 

To Clean Tweed Cloth Cloaks end other Woollens . — 
Spread the gamexKt on a clean dresser, and rub the 
soiled places with a square of prepared pipe-clay, used 
dry. Then pass the clay all over the garment, till quite 
covered with a white dust. Fold the garment into a 
compact form, and beat it with some plaited canes till 
the dust makes its way through from the centre folds. 
Afterwards shake the material, ahd brush off the remain- 
^ big dust with a soft clothcs-bruah. The above plan is 
^specially excellent for all grey-coloured cloths, childrens’ 
/kmckerbockers, and the like. 

' To Clem White Satm Rub them lengths /ays 

^ of satin with a piece of new white fiannel dipped in 
spirits of wiM i If but slightly Soiled, they arc readily 
and easily deahed by simply rubbing them with stale 
bread. To keep thin light slippeni in shape, fold them 
over lengthways or sideways^ tie Put them 

away jK a covered box or beg, as already recommended. 

TTte Teeth requjse^to be kept particularly clean rather 
than a^caiiott of mou^-m'ashes and daborate 
> iilei|ti»iee«. The ingredients uSfd the 

bded*. Udte laccimaieiia^ a geoA dentist, all tooth 


powders reputed to hsivb beautifying effects shooUi bft 
used with caution, washing the teeth night mid 
big is the best prebervative of their beauty and sofid? 

Artificial Teeth have already received attention in 
another section of this work. Speaking of these, wq ' 
ventured, on page 17^ to warn our readers afaiast 
advertising dentists. In this warning, we had in WW 
a large section of that class depending il^re upon 
advertisements «than upon the quality 3 [ the articles they 
supply; but, in common justice, we ought to have add^^ 
that advertising has now become so common with most" 
trades and professions that mahy of the most respectable 
practitioners do not hesitate to adopt it. 

Nails . — The finger-nails should be trimmed to the 
shape of the finger-ends, leaving them moderately long, 
but not projecting beyond the tips of the fingers, Naib 
should not be cleaned with sharp-pointed scissors and 
pins — soft nail-brush «is the right means. If the hai^s 
and nails have become unusu^ly soiled, they should be 
rubbed with a little sweet oil or pomatum before washing 
with soap, and afterwards cleaned in tepid water. In 
wiping the hands, the crescent” of the nails should be 
preserved by gently pressing it bark with the towel. 

We may here state that the w.ishing of fine laces, 
blonds, &c., belongs to a lady’s-maid’s place. 


COTTAGK FARMING. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

The manufacture of artificial manures although only 
recently commented— is now one of the most prospering 
and important branches of Bntisli industry. Woollen 
lags have for long been chopped up— sufficiently small, for 
being sown over the land — very laigcly 111 the hop gai dens 
of Kent. Guano began to be used sparingly, by uay of 
experiment, in the early pait of the present century. The 
“ lion c rubbish ” of Sheffield and Ihrmmgham was given 
away tt) farmers ; but faimcrs soon began to scramble for 
the refuse, which the bone and ivory turners very natuiaUy 
obviated by ch.irging a sufficiently high price foi their 
“rubbish.” I'his led to the use of crushed bones; but 
the demand of the farmers outstripped the supply from such 
limited resources ; whilst the old plan of using rags, 
bones, and guano, was not found to be the most economi- 
cal The former gave rise to a brisk trade m rags, and 
bones — home and foreign — and the latter to improvements 
in preparing them for the land. On an average of several 
years past, about twen^ patents are annually applied for 
for improvements of this kind. The high pri^e of Peruvian 
guano and bones next gave rise to the manufacture of the 
salts of ammonia, soda, potash, and lime, and to the 
making of them in various ways as “ specific manures,” to 
suit different crops and soils, with all the animal and 
vegetable refuse matter that can be collected ; the trade at 
the present time being ramified over the whole surface of 
the globe in procuring the raw materials of this moderq 
manufacture. 

To the cottage fanner, artificial fertilisers are of stUi 
greater use than they are to the large ^farmer, inasmjadl 
as his mhnurial resources are more limited, whilst Mq 
cow-dung and pig-dung arc inferior in quality. The 
cottager is thus interested in a twofold sense. In the 
first place he has to improve the contents of his manure 
pit, and secondly, he has to purchase specific manures for 
different crops to make up for the deficiency of tike 
supply. ^ 

A^icultufal Salt, or rough common sal^ costs from 
aos. to 30s. per ton, according to purity. It is one of 
best; and cheapest alkaline manures, and shoalddah.inudcku 
more largely used thanit now generally is by small fanijw^ ^ 
To plants indigenous tp the sea-shore, as mangold^wund, 
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&c., ii:$ libeiral ute is tsnstAtijiy necessary to j 
li^ccessjul growth, as will afierwasda w shown 'vmen j 
com't!* to treat of growing such crops; but besides I 
* sv^l^g food directly to plants, salt acts, ivben strewed j 
ov^ the cottager's manure pit, as a detMoriscr, thus ' 
prevent^g the waste of ammonisu It also destroys insect 
life, whicn is far more prevalefnt in dunghills than is 
generally imagined ; thus convert^ into manure what 
CtheAristi woum have been destructive both to the manure 
hsflf, and to the crops to which it is applied. Salt, also, 
kOls wire-worms and slues in the land^ is a powerful 
absorbent of moisture and ammonia when present in the ' 
atpi<)sphcrc, and promotes a healthy decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matHcr in the. manure pit, compost 
heap, and soil. It also improves the quality of the straw 
and ^ain of cetOal crops. It is equally effective in killing 
insect life in compost heaps, and in promoting a healthy 
decomposition ; whereas, without salt, much dry rot and 
mOuldincss take place, and hcnce^ waste of fertilising 
matter. About i cwt. of salt to Ih# cubic yard of manure 
or compost, a thin sprinkling at ^ thqe, is the usual 
allowance to the latter when being turned. Applied to 
old meadows or pastures in moist w'cather or befote a 
shower, salt destroys effete vegetable matter and moss- 
converting them into manure ; thereby setting up a fresh 
green groAvth, much relished by stock. It is better, 
howeverjto mij it wdttfothcr fertilisers, as superphosphate, 

’ muriate of potash, or wood ashes — when wood is buincd 
by the cottager and sulphate of ammonia in equal 
quantities, and in repeated small doses in the spring time, 
imthcr than in one hc.ivy top-dressing. One cwt. of 
salt should be mixed with i cwt. of guano. Some give 
2 cwt. of s«ilt to I CM t. of superphosphate, and i cwt. of 
salt to 2 cwt. of lime. 

Nitrate of Soda fluctuates in price from 14s. to 
1 8s. per cwt. About i cyyi, is the usual allowance per 
acre; so that mixed with an equal quantity of common 
salt, it is gener.ill)* considci ed a cheap manure, as it acts 
imrtiediately when ajiplied to corn crops in c«irly spring, 
forcing up very lapiuly in growing weather a \ivid green 
leaf. It improves the quality of hay and straw— the crop 
standing up better than w'hcn growm without it. Nilrati 
of soda foniis a valuable mixtuie in improving cow or pig 
dung, or making compound manures. 

Nitrate of Potash {Saltpctn^ is a powerful fertiliser, 
but its price, 23s. to 25s. per cwt,, owing to its employ- 
ment in Jess .peaceful arts, pi events its being much used. 

Muriate of Potash costs fiom fR to fg per ton, or 80 
per cent, base, or from 8s. to 9s. per cwt. It is now ex- 
tensively used in supplying the potash of fertilisers, and 
promises to be equally useful in lAipplying potash to the 
manure and compost heaps of the cottage farmer, or for 
top-dressings along with common %alt The supply is 
almost unlimited, and should it remain at the present price 
it will be ytry largely used. ’ 

Wood Ashes supply sulphate, carbonate, and muriate of 
potash, and where the cottager burns wood the dry ashes 
should be carefully stored for mixing with his cow manure, 
or for compost and top-dressings. Most of our cultivatca 
«plai^t84--as wheat and beans — contain a large pci-centage 
of potash, and when they do not find a sufficient supply 
in the manure, the Straw of the former becomes un- 
healtky, and will then fkil to yield corn, while tSc latter 
is liable to the attacks of the “ bcan-fiy.” And, besides 
supplying food directly to plants, wood-ashes, like common 
salt, destroy insect life, absorb moisture from the atmo- 
sphere» and produce a healthy decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matter in the soil Wood ashes also con- 
taiUf m addition tb the above salts of pStash, earthy 
v^hlch further enhance their manurial value. 

^ hate (f Ammonia costs from 149. to 17s. per cwt 
i inor^valuable fertiliser than either of the other two 
" I ialts, soda^d potash, . There are other wu of 


amniohie*~*as the carbonate, lactate, muriate, nltratit^ 
end phosj^hate-^but the sulphate ih tnat upon which the 
ihitb^ and mantife tnanuiacturer ehidiy rely for an aitw 
heial supply of ammonia. It is sometfrOes Sown broad- 
cast in the spring-time at the rate of fro^ one to two cwt. 
per acre to young whedt '^but it^s muefrmore economical 
to mix it with other manures deficient of ammonia, as 
common salt, supeiphosphate, muriate of potash, and cow- 
dung. Like the other alkaline fertilisers, it Is noxious to 
insect life, absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, and 
promotes a healthy decomposition of aninul and veg^bte 
matter in the compost heap and in the soil. 

Carbonate of Lime is largely used in agriculture, chiefiy 
in a calcined form, When slacked in hydrate Of lime. Some 
calcareous soils contain a sufficient supply for plants, 
but others arc deficient, and to the^e it is applied at the 
rate of from 30 to 300 bushels of sheHs from me kiln per 
acre. Heavy clay soils require the larger Quantity, light 
soils the lesser. The different plans of applying it -will 
subsequently be described. As a manure, it not only sup- 
plies food directly to plants, but corrects sourness, de- 
stroys insect life, and brings into action the dormant 
organic and mineral properties of soils. 

Carbonate of Lime is also applied (0 land In the ffirm 
of chalk, calcareous gravel, and sand clay-matl and shell- 
marl fertilising substances, so well known in the localities 
where they are found as to render any description of them 
unnecessary. They arc seldom carted to a distance. 
Where clayey marl is found imdsr the Surface, it i.s sup- 
plied by labourers at the rate of 1,000 to ^000 barrSwsfuIl 
\iCT acre, and at a cost of a halfpenny per oarrowfull ; and 
this indicates the cottager’s plan of operation, which is 
both claying and marling. , 

Sulphate of Lime {Gypsum) is a cheap mineral manure, 
costing from 30s. to '40s. per ton when delivered in 
quantity. When bought in small quantities, it costs 
from IS. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per cwt. As a specific manure, it 
IS sown at the rate of from two cwt, to three cwt. per 
acrC| on sainfoin and clover in spring. In the United 
SlMcb of America it is used to beans, peas, and indeed 
to most crops at the time of sowing, under the name 
of ** plaster.” Much of its success depends upon the 
nature of the land to which it is applied. Its pecul^ 
actioii is rather singular, for it produces the most benefreial 
effect when sown on a calm, moist day, $0 as to form a 
thin film or crust on the leaves. It is chiefly used, how- 
ever, as a deodoriser in stables, cow-houscs, and piggerieJS, 
where it converts the carbonate of ammonia into sulphate 
of ammonia, and the sulphate of lime into carbonate of 
lime, the sulphuric acid and carbonic acid changingplates. 
It has been suggested to whiten the leaves of turnips with 
gypsum-powder, on moist mornings, lor the purpose of 
arresting the ravages of the '‘turnip-fly. In piggeries jt 
not only prevents the escape of ammonia, but correets the 
nmdous character of the manure, of which we shall after- 
wards treat, 

Coprolites are obtained chiefly from Suffolk cr^ atid 
Cambridgeshire chalk. Unground they cost from jOS. 
to ;^3 per ton, and yield about 60 per cent, phosphate 
of lime, so that it is cheaiicr than bonq-phosphates j but 
it must be borne in mind that it contains no ammonia. 
1 It improves cow^ and pig dung. 


CLEANING CLOTHING AND UPHOLSTEEV 

It is almost remarkable that an art so coni^tantly in 
requisition as the cfeaning ot ladies’ dresses and nthoi 

articles — mi* ^ 

rather a ( 
how freque 

not wor^ ^ , ^ 

of those who have to makffihe Inost of elrerytbifig, and 
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<XEAKI»fi WHQLSTERY. 


wko wqH tiidt eyeij peAiiy s»v6d i$ a penny gainedi 
vie are aaaums to give our otm pmonai experience of 
. Many fancy dresw Wth but 4 d. or 6d. a yaid 
look e&al to near when cleaned as described. 

WimUn tmd Fam^ Fabt^.^^Thtxt is one way to clean 
aU irooUen and fancy ihbrics that comprise mixtures of 
wool and silk^ or wocl and cottbn. In the first place, we 
lecommend that the dress should be entirely unpicked, 
and ev^ bn^h serrated. First, it makes up again in 
such a very superior manner, looking fresh and new. 
Secondly, a whole skirt is heavy to manage ; but single 
breadths' a^ lady unaccustomed to washing can eawy'^i 
manage. Thirdly, delicate colours, or colours mixed with 
white, are apt to run if too long in the process, or if 
miaed together. 

iFabrics given to fray much, and the bodies of which 
inay therefore become too small to re-make if unpicked, 
must have tke sleeves taken out, and the tops and arm- 
holes ovcT'Cast, all trimming, bones, and hooks and eyes 
removed. When dry enough for mangling, open the 
munilder-seams of the body first, to lay it flat for pres- 
aore. French merino, llama, serge, Unscy, mohair, alpaca, 
phud dresses, poplins, &c., come under the heading of 
wooUen and fancy fabrics. 

Take a quantity of soap, and 
ahave it up, and place it in 
a saucepan, which must be 
filled with water. Set it on 
the fire till completely melted. 

It is «impos$'ibIe to tril the 
quantity of soap required for 
a dress," or cloak, or jacket. 

It depends on three things — 
the sixe of the gahnent, the 
Sickness of the material, and 
how dirty it may be. Melt 
half a pound of soap in eight 
quarts of water — that is, 
two gallons. Pour about two 
quarts into a separate tub, 
and add four quarts of water. 

Beat it up into a lather, and 
set it close to the fire to keep 
warm. This is the rinse. Pour the rest of the melted 



mtm plain water Be used &r a rinse-^aly suds.' Mimr 
prbfer a rinse sMuger than thequaigUies above sphntione^' 
nam^, asmuch of the mrited map to only its com quaiin^ 
tiQr of water— -two quarts. j 

ddso, on n^ account must the attKites to be dbaned ha 
wrung or much squeesed. One of the argumentangainst 
cleaning or washing fancy materials Is that they locdc 
puckers afterwards, and are somethnes shrunk. The 
puckering is caused by writing or squeezing ; the s|pink« 
ing by rinsing in water. Cashmere and woollen gogsda 
also shrink and wrinkle if so treated, and the wrmldes 
cannot be removed by mangling. 

When very nearly dry, fom the pieces together, lay them 
between clean cloths (whitc)-Twnitc lining will do— and 
send them to the mangle, with a reque^that they may 
lie in all night. Articles of different c^urs must not 
be folded together. White and coloured or parti-ccdoused ' 
materials must not be too damp when mangled, lest 
they run ; still, if ^over-dry they will not press smodth. 
Where a mangle is npt available, put the articles to |he 
pressed between the two mattresses of a bed, and sleep on 
them. The slight dajhpness in them cannot come through 
thethickness of a mattress or feather-bed. After the pieces 
have been mangled, spread a 
fine clean sheet or cloth on a 
blanket on a t.able, and iron 
each piece with a rather hot ’ 
iron — cashmCrc and ^ fancy 
fabrics on the wrong side, 
alpacas on the right. Be sure 
the iron is clean. Hang the 
pieces on a couple of towel- 
horses at the fire to dry them. 

7b clean Delicate-coloured 
Fabrics. the fabrics to 
be cleaned arc of very deli- 
cate colours, or chintz colours, 
or in fact arc such as are 
likely to run, use curd-soap to 
clean them. Have a clean 
sheet or two ready, and as 
each piece is rinsed in the 
suds, lay it in the sheet, and 


‘ soap into another tub for the wash. If possible, keep them 
both about the same heat. They should not be used hot 
or cold, but about as warm as a lady's hand can conve- 
niently bear. The quicker the articles are cleaned the 
hotter. Take the body first, if whole, or the pieces of it 
if separate. Do not attempt to clean two pieces at once. 
Put the first into the wash, squeeze it in and out, and 
knead it a little. It generally will come clean almost in- 
stantaneously. When you sec it is clean, squeeze it 
'Slightly out of the wash, and rinse it in the rinsing-suds. 
Squeeze it out again, but only very slightly, and be sure 
not to wfin^ it. Hang it up dripping wet on a line in or 
out of doors. After the body, clean the sleeves separately, 
then each breadth separately, taking the dirtiest first After 
a S:tiAe the soap becomes exhausted. You may know 
when it is exhausted by one of two symptoms, or by both. 
If it ho longer continues to cleanse the articles put in it, 
it has become too dirty for use ; if, from being thick and 
creamy at first, it becomes quite watery, you have absorbed 
all the soap out of the water in the articles cleaned. In 
4ekher case; more soap must be melted. It does not take 
Song to do this, and the temporary suspension of labour is 
not serious. After a little experience, the operator will be 
hUetp Judge about the quantity needed for any job. If 
JfW hi the: wash coagulates looVmuch while in use, a 
' wafthv^atcir must he added and well mixed by hand, 
but it sboukl nm be rendered too thia Soap is by no 
means to be run^d on any a|;ic1e. V/hen the cinse 

a firmh rinyp ^Seeded. But on n^ account 


j fold it up. When the first sheet is full, roll it from the 
last-used end, take out the first piece of the cleaned 
articles, and hang it up on a line by pegs or pins, or near 
a brisk fire. Take each out as you think it has had time 
to dry a little, and treat it the same. 

When skirts arc washed whole, they must be dried by 
being pinned by the hem between two lines, triangular- 
wise, like Fig. I. B and B represent two clothes-lines 
across a garden or room, c the skirt, and A A a the three 
places where it is secured by pegs. 

Any good yellow Soap may be used for stout or strong 
fabrics ; but money is not saved by using inferior soap. 
All soap contains water ; the best has the least in it. The 
inferior soaps have more or less, according to their value, 
so that really by purchasing the best soap you have more 
soap when dissolved for your money than if using a cheaper 
kind, much of which turns to water. The sainng is con*^ 
siderable. In cleaning, never use any soda. 

7b clean White Cashmere, White Llama, or WMU 
Alpaca. — Prepare a wash and a rinse ks already descried. 
If the articles are much soiled, prepare two rinses. Blue 
the rinses as usual Clean the white articles piece by piece, 
as already described, and riq^e in the blue water. As they 
are not squeezed out except very slightly, the quantity of 
soap retained in the articles out of the rinse will cause 
them to looloipuch too blue. This need cause no, ahum 
Hang them at once on aline, if possible out of doors; k 
makes the white a better colour. The soap and Uue will, 
evaporate during the process of drying. We reGOmnu^hd . 
the use of curd soap, ^ 
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* OAS METERS. 


^1^ our opening remarks upon tke subject of gas,.we 
pnmiie^ to devote a chaptnr to diat * 
of meters, '^ich promise we now 
> fulfil. Considering the very general 
use ^ gas meters, it is somewhat sur- 
prgung to dnd Imw very tittle is known 
of dbeir general construction.- This 
want of knowledge often leads to ab- 
surd mistakes ; extravagant burning, 
loss by leakage, and error^of manage- 
ment, are often attributed to the meter, 
whereas they are the fault of the con- 
sumer. It is with the view of enabling 
every one to understand the con- 
struction and working of his meter, 
that we now propose to describe ^d 
illustrate these indispensable adjuncts 
to every household where convenieniib 
and comfort are studied. The name 
of this apparatus implies its use ; it 
is a meter or measurer of the gas con- 
sumed at the burners, and answers 
to the pint or quart pot in which the 
publican iheatujes his beer, only 
that the gas meter is naturally more 
complicated in its construction. The 
actual measurement of gas, however, 
by the meter, is as simple and as 
positive as the measurement of liquids 
by the most ordinary operation. In 
the early days of gas lighting there 



was not d vmy great success, and in 1^17 was superseded 
by the meter of Mr- john Malam, which formed the. basis 
of the meters a^present in use. 

The gas meters now in general use ire of two kinds. 

and are known as ^ wet and *^dry " 
meters. We shall doa^ibe these in 
the Older in which we ^ave placed 
them — the wet meter first Hds 
apparatus consists of a hoHow cir- 
cular case, a tittle more than Mf 
filled with water. Inside this casts is 
a hollow drum or wheel which le^ 
volves on a horuontal axis, llie 
drum is divided into four compart- 
ments by radiating divisions^ each 
compartment being of a known 
capaci^, and havingym inlet and 
outlet for the gas. The drum is re- 
volved by the pressuxe of the gas 
entering from tne main, and each 
revolution is recorded br suitabllt 
mechanism on indicating diate; and 
thus the exact quantity of gas re- 
sumed is made known. Suclq iia 
general terms, is the wet meter; 
let us now proceed to explain its 
details by the aid of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Fig. 3 is a wet 
meter, with %ie side of the 
removed, by which means we see its 
action clearly, a is the outer casing, 
and B the drum or measure which 
revolves on the axle c. The partition 
plates D D, which divide the dnun into 



' were no such things as gas meters, the gas being supplied 
directs from the street main, and the costumer paying 
fiocQ^ing to the number of burners in hikaiouse. This, 
, was> very vague and unsatisfactory method of supplying 
led to the invention of a meter by Mr, 
iUigg, Whose. name will ever be with 

of gas lighting. Ak. Clcg^j- a incter, however, 

a6-«voL. n. • 



Fig. 3. 
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four chambers T, a, 3, 4, are placed at a slight angle with 
the axle, in order thjat they may oilfer as little resj|Mce 
as possible to the sirace of the^water. 
the ingress, and egress of the gas arcattaenH toeacihsf 
the diapibers, and ojjgned and do^d in siKCession 
by the revolving motion o*the drum through the water. 
Tile action of the nietft*is follows : — is 
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measuring chazjoibers in succession at 
4pum. It praiSes^^between the surface of 
the ^ter ^ ^ind the side of tiie;]^Hion B m chamber i, 
wliUsh^' ljemg turned in th^/direction of tne arrows, Js 
gradually filled with gas. ' dttamber 2 is full of gas, chamber 
3 being nearly ^pty, whilst chamber 4 is quite so. Both 
tte inlet and outlet of chamber 2 are now closed by 
the water ; but os the gas enters Chamber i, it expels the 
contents of cihamber 3, at the side G of the drum. Chamber 
2 follows, and it$ outlet being opened, the gas is also 
expelled. The drum continuing to revolve, it follows that 
each chamber in succession receives a supply of gas from 
the emd^an^^s main, and delivers it into the consumer’s 
pipes. Now, if each of these four chambers be of such a 
size as to contain one-fourth of a cubic foot of gas, it 
Ibfiows that for every revolution of the drum one cubic 
foot will be doliverea to the consumer.' The number of 
these revolutions being accurately recorded — as we shall 
presently show — ^the exact quantity of gas used is correctly 
registered. The actual capacity of each chamber is not 
tte same in every meter, but varies with the quantity of 
gas to be consumed from them. Meters for the supply of 
gas to five burners, or five-light meters as they are termed, 
have^drums which contain one-fourth of a cubic foot of 
gas; those for ten lights, half a foot; and so on in 
proportion up to the largest size made. 

At Fig. 1 we give a sectional view of a meter taken at 
right angles to Fig. 3, and in which we see the measuring 
chambe*^ in side view. is the drum in its casing a, the 
water-line being ^hown at F as before. Attached to the 
front of the case is a rectangular box, on which is seen the 
pi|^ H, by which the gas enters the meter, The pipe by 
which the measured gas leaves the meter is seen to the 
left at 1. Fig. 2 is a front view, with the casing removed, 
showing the arrangement of the measuring apparatus, also 
the filling and overflow pipes for the supply and adjust- 
ment of me water. The pipe through which the water is 
stmplled is seen at J* (Fig, 2) ; and the first operation is to 
fill the meter with water to the required height through ^ 

pipe. If too much water is poured in, it nows out by the 
pipe K, the mouth of which is placed exactly at the height 
at which the water'in the meter should stand. The surplus 
water runs into the waste-box L, and is drawn off by the pipe 
, M, which is fitted with a screw plug for that purpose. In 
the box is a float, N, similar to that used in water cisterns, 
and at the top of its spindle is. a valve, o, connected with a 
lever. If there is not eneugh water in the meter the float falls, 
and, closing the valve, obstructs the passage of the gas to 
the drum. We, however, assume the water to be at the 
right level j; the gas ‘'then eitfers by the pipe H, and, the 
valve beitt^. open, it passes by the bent tube p (Fig i), in 
the direction ^ the arrows, to the hollow drum or measure 
2^ and is deUyered from the chambers- 1, 2, 3, 4, Fig. 3, 
on tne other end or back of the wheel. 

We now come to the arrangement for measuring the gas 
consumed. This is seen in t ig. 2, where c is a continua- * 
tion of the axle carrying the measuring drum b. On the 
end^s a worm, or screw, working in the toothed wheel q ; 
as the drum revolves, it communicates motion to a spin^e 
which passes upwards, tlirough the casing r, to the box s, 
in which tht recording apparatus works. On the face of 
this box aire three dtials, 1, 2, 3, each divided up into ten 
p.irts, andtlte pointers of which are actuated by a ttain of 
^^Qh>workf.m connection with the wprm-wbeel gear at Q. 
-TSie dial 3 shovii the number of hundreds, of feet of gas 
haychepn consumed. When the pointer has travelled 
once, round the dial, 1,060 feet of fas will have been con- 
sumed^ and, by on -arrangement 6? Jtoiltiplying-gear, this 
wul hi? showtv<m dial No. *2, the pointer of which vto have 
wsM through onq. division. WTien 10,000 feet of gas 
mve been usM, rhe pointer of ^o, 2 will have completed 

havepasuea over 

one diviriod. in this, way it b very easy to tell how much 


gas hpa been bnrnpd, the^ dial, 3 indicating hundreds 
pubic feet, No. a thousands of feet/ and No, I ■^tensiof , 
diousands. A very simple method of ascertaining tney^^ ^ 
con^mption as follows ;--nAs,sttming the xneth;.tQ ha^ , 
started from zero with all fte pointers at a, and as|jamiog 
we find that pointer No. < has just passed the figure 3. on. 
the dial, that No. 2 has just pasm the figure. 4, and , 
that No. 3 has just passed , the figure 3, we plac;e t^ese 
figures on paper in their order, and they show 543, Noy,, 
ii we add two c>’phcrs (00) to. these figures, llhey will show 
^4,300, and we thus know that fifty-four thousand three 
hundred cubic feet of gas have been consumed since th^ 
meter was started. ^ 

The wet meter is open to several objections, the first^of 
which is thatfhe house may sometimes be placed suddenly 
in total darkness by the extinction of the gas. Tins 
arises from the Water in the meter getting too low, which 
it is liable to do, owing to evaporation and other causes. 

As this usually happV.415 at night, a gas-fitter is not always 
to be found, and if the (ronsumcr is ignorant of the con- 
struction of the wetei^he must obtain light from other 
sources, and wait till the morning for the defect to be 
rem^i^. But we will show him the remedy so that he 
can promptly correct the evil. The main tap must be 
turned off, and the tap of one of the burners opened. The 
screw-plugs j' and m must be removed, and a small quantity 
of water poured gently into the meter through the pipe J. 
When water is seen to issue from the orifice of the pipe M, 
the screw plugs must be replaced, the gas turned on from the 
main, and the burners re-lit, when all will go on steadily. 

It is to be observed, that undcr^no circumstances should a 
light be carried, near the meter whilst the operation of 
filling is going on, or a dangerous explosion may occur. 
And this leads to the notice of a second objection to which 
the wet meter is open. J n order that any water which may 
be condensed in the service pipes, from the evaporation 
of the water in the meter, may be returned to the meter 
again, and not stop in the pipes and choke them, the meter 
must be placed in the lowest possible situation. This is 
generally an underground cellar, or some similarly dark 
and inaccessible pkee, so that to get a sight of it a light 
must be used, and, if there should be an escape of gas, an 
.explosion is imminent. But these evils, although ]^d, ^e 
not the worst to which the wet meter is sulnect. A third 
and very fatal objection is, that in severe frosty weather, 
if this me^cr is exposed to its influence, the water freezes 
and gas cannot be obtained at all. It is true there is a 
remedy for this, which consists in pouring a little boiling 
water into the tube j, and which melts the ice and allows 
the apparatus t.> work again. But it is clear that the wet 
meter, aldidugh highly ingenious, has serious drawbacks, 
and these drawbacl^ point out the necessity for a more 
perfect instrument. This we have in the dry meter, to the 
description of which we shall devote another paper. 


COOKING. 

OMELETTES AND CUSTARDS. 

Cheese Omelette , — If an omelette is merely to serve as 
a side-dish or slight addition to a dinner, an egg and a half 
for each person will be enough ; but if h is to be the main- 
stay— perhaps the only hot dish, as at breakfast or luncheon 
—two eggs per head will not be too large an allowance. 
Take white or yellow cheese in preference, and grate or - 
chop it fine* The quantity will depend on the strength of 
its flavour. Better put in too little than too much, in order ^ 
to keep the osr^lette delicate. Chop fine a leaf or tjyo of 
parsley, and, if you have one of chervil Break your 
eggs into a bowl, beat them well together with a fork, but 
not too much or to a froth. Mix in ybpr chopped-i|p , " 
cheese and herbs with d pinch of salt and the slighted 
dust of pepper. Your frying-pan (aiLoeartheii one, ,doee, 

f, ' 
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^ well foi^ omelette^i) being ready, with a ffixod lump of butter young* green peas, while still a r^ity ; the tips of ospariab* 

, tnelt^jn it; give a final stir to yoor be^en eggs, to mix gu$, small mushrooms, shrimps, oys^s^ wd bits 

equally, before pouring into tne pan. As it fries keep oi Ipbster-flesh, are all excellent m mni* 
snaking it, liaising the edges all round mth your ^ice. omelcu^, in like manner, 

When^ the upper surface is nearly set, fola the omflette either i^avc the particles of disper^ through theii 
in two, making it nearly the shape of an i4)ple turn- substance or be served^tc^etlier in a ragoflb V% prefer 
over, ^er half a minute, turn it ; and after another the latter mode, except with such ingredieiits as the flesh 
halfi minute serve on a hot dishi Omelettes should never of red herring, bloaters, kippered salmon, which are 
overdone, '^ut should be juicy and only semi-solid in analogous to ham and bacon. Fish omelettes, tbbi,have * 
the middle. This omelette resemblcj^ in flavour the the advantage that, as the quantity of fish need^^ smaS,. 
old-fashioned dish called rammakins, or ramequins (as and must be cooked in some way previous to puling it 
descendant of the still more ancient Welsh rabbit), but into the omelette, cold remains , will mostly serve Ydr|r 'i 
is lighter and gives les^troublc. It may be presented at well, and so be turned to good account ip an elegant shape, 
the same complacent moment— f.^., towards the close of For an omelette of six eggs, take cold salmon equal itt 
a pleasant dinner. quantity to three hens' ej;;gs. If you have any cold lobi ^ 

Omeldtey with Cheese, — Grate your cheese, chop your ster, shrimp, or oyster-sauce, or even plain melt^ butter, , 
herbs, and beat your eggs, as before ; Season the same, put just enough in a saucepan to warm the fish in, which 
Mix the herbs only with the eggs. Put the cheese into a you will have separated into flakes, preferring the fatty, or 
small saucej^an, moisteii with a spotfnfiil of riilk, cream, belly parts. Add more butter season dSiqately \yith 
or stock, and warm the cheese tmough over a gentle hear, lemon-juice, nutmeg, and pepper, keeping the ragofit as 
Fry as before. Just before foldirij: th«* omelette, put the thick as maybe, as you have no use for surplus sabce, 
cheese into the middle, just as you would put the apple Put this ragout in the middle of your omdette, and finish 
into an apple turnover. After folding your omelette, with off as in other cases. Have ready heated a hollow oval 
the cheese snug in its place, finish off and serve as above dish ; in the middle of this put a good lump of butter, 
directed. Mustard should be at hand, to be eaten, if hked, with which chopped parsley has been incorporated. Lay 
with either of these omelettes. the omelette on this and seiwc. The butter, melting be» 

Plain i hndlcttc . — The same as the preceding, omitting neath the omelette, will make the only sauce remiired, 
the chccsc and the herbs. All fish omelettes should have a liberal allowance of butte*' 

Snucct Herb Omclcite, — ^'fhe same as the preceding, both inside and out * • ^ , 

.with any or all of the following herbs, chopped very fine, Sweet Omelette {plain), — ^While beating your c^gs, throw 
mixed in small quaniitics with the eggs before frying ; — in a few grains of salt and a good sprinkling’ df pounded 
parsley, chervil, and chives, most usual ; onions, shalots, lump sugar. You may further flavour with any delicate 
thyme, sage. aromatic that goes well with sweets ; with essence ol 

Kidney Omelettes,-- Veal : Cold roast kidney, if under- lemon, vaniJhi, rose-water, orange-flower water, noyau, or 
done, answers exceedingly well. Slice very thin, or chop cura(;oai This omelette, w^hen fried, should be laid oil 
into quite srnnll dice, a piece about thf* size of a turkey's the naked heated dish, with nothing under or around it 
egg. Put a little cold veal gravy — or, if you have none, Dust over it a good coating of sugar. Herring-bone the 
stock — in a saucepan over the fire, with a bit of butter and top with a red-hot iron rod that has been wiped with damp 
a dust of flour. Work them into a smooth sauce, Season canvas after taking out of the fire ; or set it a minute 
with lemon-peel, lemon-juic(', salt, pepper, and grated under a red-hot salamander, to convert part of the sugar 
nutmeg. Into this put your kidney, to get warm through into candy. 

without ever coming to a boil. Make a plain omelette : Rum Omelette. — Proceed as before, only flavour with a 

before folding k, take the slices of kidney out of the tablespoonful of rum, and be liberal with the sugar mixed 
sauce with a spoon, or small slice, draining the sauce with the eggs. Warm half a tumbler of rum in a saucc- 
away from them. Put them in The middle of the ome- pan. Wien the omelette is laid in the heated dish, pour 
lette, then fold the omelette and finish it. Lay it in the the rum round it, and set light to and servo it. 
middle of an oval dish, made very hot, and pour the Presente or Jam Omelettes. — Pigpced as before ; flavour 
boiling sauce round, not over it. Mutton ^and beef : your eggs with nothing but sugar^-at least, with nothing 
One mutton kidney, or a piece of beef kidney of equal that would disaccord wuth the kind of jam you use. For 
dimensions, will suffice for an, omelette of five or six a strawberry omelette, you might 'flavour with orange- 
eggs. Slice the kidney, raw, very thin. Put it into a flower water ; and for an apple marmalade omdette. wrttb 
saucepan with a table-spoonful of gravy, 'br stock, half essence,^f lemon. Before folding the omelette, lay in the 
a glass of red wine, a dessert-Spoonful of mushroom middle two or three tablespoonfuls of any jam you prefer 
catchup, and a dust each of flour, pepper, and salt, or have — strawberiy’, raspberry, black currant, gooseoerry. 
Stew these together, stirring continually, until the kidney apdcol, greengage, orApge marmalade, cranb^ry, fltc. &c. 
is done. You must not let it boil, or it will be hard and All these omelettes, as well as the preceding, should be 
leathery* \Miile still tender and juicy, put it in the middle sugared, and partially candied by heat, on the top. 
of your, omelette, and pour the' sauce round the latter, as Devilled Omelette {Indian) is a Contradiction, a tmion 
directel^, above. - ^ of opposites, a combination of the soft with the4trong, of , 

^Bacon or Ham Take the required quantity the smooth with the ficiy. Undeih -its smooth placid face 

of cooked ham or*bacOn,fat and lean together, and mince it conceals the fiercest of tempers,’ and we cannot help - 
it tolerably fine. *11 is usual to mix this addition to an regarding it as an unfair trap for unwary caters. Mix up 
omelette tbroughout its substance, as was directed for with^your eggs, chopped parsley, mint, chives, ca* young . 
sweet herb omdette, instead of putting it altogether in the green onions, salt,^d Cayenne, In the inside put daily 
middle. For that, it would require to be stev/ed in some highly-curried ragofit If you have any muUi^awny 
sauce, and it would not be easy to propose a suitable one soup, pour a ladleful of it, hot, round your omdettey SGk 
ibr ham and bacon,' But, in nearly every case, the cook sauce. ^ , ■ 

^ liberty to choose between the two pjpthods. , Even N.B.— *ln servin#^ large party of guests With omdetibs 

cola kidney and meat, minced, may be mingled with the it is better to make several middle-sized«enea flS^to 
I Jbefore frying, It is evident, however^ that any ragoCit attempt an unusually large one, Mlhigh ' 

% altogether in the centre of the omelette cookei equally ahrough%iL From five to teiren eggs . 

jttst befovf it is folded. There is no definable limiKo Ihe malte tie most nianagcabl<;^oin^lctte f more ans less easy ’ 
#artiq|es with which this kind df omelette may be made — to turn out neatly. This plan likewise given wu' 
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THE REARIKG "AND MANAGEMENT OF XHILDREN, 


of lending tip a variety of omelettes ; the dif- 
fei^ ii^gredients arc so easily fireptired and introduced, 
applies and carries opt the idea in his Mace- 
dr medley of omelettes, though he only makes 
,a ^versity of spreet onew ‘‘Instead of making one 
ndth eight cM^s, make four/^ he advises, “with two 
eggs each, of di£ferent kinds of preserves." Serve 
oh the same 4i«h, sugar over, dec., as before. A 
%iedley of fish omelettes would be equally agreeable, if 
ierved in haitnonious companionship. For four kinds 
take, say, ssdmon, sole, lobster, and oysters. The only 
extra trouble would be the making of four different fish 
stews in lour different saucepans. The only sauce needed 
is ,a; good lump of butter well worked in chopped 
parsley laid at the bottom of the hot 
dish* The contents of each ome- m- 

leik could be indicated by laying on 
the top of each, by way of tickets, 1% 3 

one, oyster (cooked), a flake of ^ Ta « 

.salmon, a morsel of lobster, and a 1 1* 

bit of sole ; and the choice offered 1 h ' t 

would please most people, ladies 11/ « 

especially. Fish omelettes are par- jLjgh 

ticulafly acceptable and light at a 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. ^ ^ 

CtOraiKG FOR CHILDREN OF SIX YEARS ^ 

Paletot for a Child of from Four to Six Years ald,--^A 
useful psdetot for walking may be made for a child of four 
years old, instead of a pelisse. The pattern we givf is 
equally suitable for a girl or boy, and niay.be worn tws 
years, at four andriive years of age, and for a smaU child 
df six years. Making it for a child of six, allow< half an 
inch wider every way on each piece, and one inch longer 
on each piece. These loose jackets, which are made 
ample, allow of considerable latitude in use. We shaU 
describe this as composed of English 

f broadcloth, fine make, usually known 

" as “ lady*5 cloth.” The broadest part 
of this paletot measures 26 inenes. 
The. trimming is piece velvet, and 
must be put on last. It is lined with 
fini black alpaca. The pattern, 
however, may be used to make a 
^ jacket, lined or unlined, in any fancy 

material, to match a spring dress, or 







sociable supper, on returning from a 
concert or a theatre. 

' ' Omelettes Soujf/es, — These are 
hahed^ not fried, and are placed on 
th« table in the same dish in which 
they are cooked. Therefore, if you 
have a deep silver or plated dish, use 
it 5 if not, a tin one. Butter the in- 
side of your dish, to prevent, in some 
measure^ the omelcttd from sticking 
to it. Have a couple of salad-bowls, 
and a doteh eggs. Break the yolks 
imo one bowl and the whites into 


in alpaca, silk, muslin, velvet, or 
velveteen. There is a variation from 
the common jacket in the way the 
sleeve is put in, which is supposed 
to give a more graceful slope to the 
shoulders. It is rather more difficult 
to master, but there need be no 
difficulty in accomplishing it with a 
moderate amount of patience. There 
is no allowance for turnings in these 
directions. First cut the fronts sepa- 
rately, like Fig. 1. The trimming is 
added when the paletot has been joined 


apothcr. To the yolks put a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful together and lined. From ihe^line at a to 13, the measure 
. df flour, three-quarters -of a pound of finely-pounded sugar, is 15^- inches ; from C to D, the front, 14 inches ; from E 
and orange-flower water or vanilla to taste. Beat up these to d, i 5^ inches ; from F to G, 10 inches ; from h to F, 9^ 
well together ; then beat the whites to a froth ; then put inches ; from F to E, inches ; from 1 to C, 3 inches, 
the two together, and beat up again. Pour the whole into The line on the shoulder, it will be seen, is an exact slope 
your dish, and set it into a smart oven. As soon as it is from a to h, and from H to F there is but .a slight hollow 
i well risen, and nicely brown on the top, it is done. Dust for the lower part of the armhole of the sleeve. This is 
. the top With sugar. Set it on the table with the speed of the peculiarity of the pattern, which the sleeve itself will 
magic f it Is tme of the things which cannot wait. Before explain. Allow an inch to turn in down^he fronts, c to D, 
ypii can disicu)»s its merits, it is gone. To prevci^ its yto make double button-holes. Fig. 2 is the back, which 
^ oatebing a fatal cold, you may wrap it jn a blanket on its is cut double. If a narrow fancy material is used, the 
way firom the kitchen to the dining-room. back must be joined up the centre, and half; an inch 

G^denerJ^ Omelette la a rich allowed for a mantua-makers seam or stitching. The 

tagoflt with aH «<«ts of vegetables fsalading, herl^, green cloth is cut double on the straight. There is no ajibw* 


ItehSes Pq*T tfie mM of your tTagofit j c to a, the neck, inches, 'l^e shoulder slopd, 

omelettes on the topi the "'front one, is, from c to h, 7^ inches; from H t6,i 
' [themeasuix: is 6i inches. There is a itiarked curve^lor" ■ 

* 
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the l^Wer part of the arm, aii 4 altibough D is bare^ an 
indh bptow H, the measure from D to fi Fs 9 indies. From 
^ to G measures 1 1} inches ; the space from G to b (the 
xurve of the back of the jacket below a^straight line) is 
aj ^hes. ’ Now the curiously^cut sleeve must Be de- 
scnbra. Fig. 5 shows its shape joined ; Fig. 4 displays 
the sleeve as it is cut out. Mark the design by the 
m^surement given on paper, and cut it out before cutting 
Ihe cloth. Iji Fig. 4, A,tO B is on the cross— that is to 
say, the sleeve is cut on the cross ; s% although the line 
is straight at first, it gives to the bend of the arm, ami 
when worn the sleeve assumes the curve of a coat-sleeve. 
Measure, on paper, a W> B in Fig. 4, 17 inches ; c to d 
(both sides), 7 inches; from c to c, 12:^ inches; from D to 
D, 11 inches. Cut the cuff (Fig. 5) 2 inches wide, 11 inches 
from £ to E, and 12 inches 
from F to F. The collar. 

Fig. 6, is 2} inches wide, 

12 round the neck oh the 
inner curve, and 17 inches 
outside. The pocket is 2 
inches wide and 4 inches 
long. Cut the black silk 
velvet for trimming the front 
«id edge of the paletot 2i 
inches (^e half for turning) 
wide, on thetrpss ; join the 


the lining at the side seams. Put the seamless or right 
side of the cloth to the seamless or right side of the 
alpaca. Run the dpaca to the fronts of the cloth, both 
sides (c to D in Fig..i); then turn ^lem, as you turn a 
sleeve or a pocket. Turn insin inch of the clods (from c 
to D, Fig. 1), both sides, to make a wide front hem. The 
alpaca will now be the same size as the emtib. The seams 
of the alpaca under the arm will meet the cloch; seams 
under the arm. Tack them together there ; then tack 
the almica down at the shoulders to the cloth, and tAck 
the edges all round a quarter of an inch in. Run the 
j sleeve-lining, insert it, having turned the seams outside to 
I face the cloth ones, and leave no seams visible iii 
I jacket when finished. Tack the upper part of Uie sleeve* 
i lining that forms the shoulders down to the jacket 

shoulders,' halCati inch in ; 
then turn ^ the edge a 
little, and hem it down, 
taking the stitches through 
the linii^ onlv, and not 
through the cloth. Next turn 
in the edge of the cloth all 
round the skirt of the jacket 
a very little ; tack ; 

turn in the alpaca a little 
more, and hem it to the cloth. 
Lay the velvet down the front 
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breadths. To trim the collar, cuffs, 
and pocket, inch wide— the half 
to turn in. In fine black alpaca 
for the lining, cut two fronts, a 
back, and a pair of sleeves. Cut 
the fronts of the alpaca an inch 
narrower than the paper pattern 
you have taken from our descrip- 
tion ; that will be 2 inches narrower 
than the cloth, which you allowed 
an inch wider than your pattern fot 
a hem. 

7 h Line the Jacket — Stitch 
each sleeve toge&er from c to D. Run neatly the 
alpaca lining together. The sleeves have, of course, 
been cut reversed, and the scams of both ni'o placed 
more towards the front than towards the back. For 
instance, the side c X and d x of each sleeve is 
towards the front (Fig. 4). Fig. 3 shows how the sleeve 
is placed^ viewing it from the front, and .the seam 
coming from £ to F. Join the cloth back and fronts of 
the paletot by the side seams under the arms, stitching 
them ; that is, F to ft of Fig. i to d to F in Fig. 2. Leave 
the shoulders open. Ndw join the cloth sleeves to the 
paletot. Fig. 7 shows how the sleeve is joined to the 
frqpt of the shoulders, A to a, B to B, C tikC. The dotted 
luoi^ from C to shows the sleeve join. "The other side of 
the sleeve is united to die back, as shown in Fig. 8, A to a, 

* B JO B, and c to a Fig. 9 shows tlie paletot com- 
& marks where the sleeve is let in, forming *also 
sh(mlde]>pieee. Having^ proceeded so far, next run ; 



of the jacket, and tack it, as shown 
in Fig. 1, from A to B. It is just 
turned in each side, and hemmed 
down invisibly with fine black silk. 
Tack it round the leaving 
nearly half an inch projecting. The 
upper edge is turned in and hemmed 
to the cTotbt The part of a half- 
inch projecting is turned over on 
the wrong side, a little bit turned 
in, and hemmed down to the lining. 
Next put the velvet on the collar, as 
you put it on the edge of the paletot 
Place the collar on the pmetot the way it is worn, and 
stitch the raw edge of the inner circle of the collar and 
lining (a, Fig. 6) to the raw edge of the paletot «t the 
neck. Turn the join down. Hem a narrow (three 
farthings a yard) black sarcenet ribbon to the collar just 
above the stitching, and over the join-down inside the 
paletot, by a second row of hemming at the other edg^ 
Fom the cuffs with velvet, as the collar was done. Run 
them to the cloth of the sk^e. Turn in the edge of the ' 
alpaca lining, or hem it over them. Then turn DaCK the 
cuffs over the «leeves. Edge the lower part of the podket 
with velvet as the cuffs and collar are edged. Ttpn In 
the raw edge AtilJie sides, and hem it down inidsibly* 
Turn in the edge at tlss top, and #titch it^cT the 
jacket. Tack it on before stitchirk ijU Thm a^lbur 
button-holes warked round with tatlcyrs’ and four 
large buttons sewn on tne oimosite side. Ihit completes 
the paletot *• 





‘ i WORDS ABOpT DYEING.— II ' 

^ publication of A few' Words about f)yeing^ 
vol. i.)> bave.l^en Able to make further ex- 
|)»lments with the aniliite dyes and additional i^orma- 
tl6n has also beeii ylkced at our disposal through the 
, couitesy of Messrs., Judson and Son. 

We mentioned in pur former article that cotton goods 
were usually found the most difficult to dye. ♦We now 
recommend thht if cotton or mixed fabrics are to be dyed, 
the colpurs n^d should be violet or mauve ; a greater or 
lessor .'cktuht of success may be attained in others, but 
with, tlfeife alone the af?iateur will reach ceriain results^ 
111 using anilrne dyes on faded articles Which have 

g eviousTy been coloured, it will be well that the darker 
such as magenta, violet, crimson, or black, should 
t^'ianploycd. ' Goods which bear a pattern in black and 
in sj/ots or stripes, as a shepherd’s plaid, for 
/In^nhce, will dye to excellent effect in any colour. Thus 
a lady^s Garibaldi jacket, w'ilh black ground and faded 
■JpaUern, may be thoroughly restored bv using a sixpenny 
pottle of violet or magenta in a pailful of boiling water. 
The Tjfse of a little starch is recommended, as it fixes the 
dye more thoroughly; rinsing afterwards in clean cold 
. water is also advisable. 

, Precise^' the same mode of treatment will apply to 
most articles of clothing — such as opera-cloaks, ber- 
Houses, jackets, scarfs,* handkerchiefs, petticoats, &c. 
We ha^e. already advised the use of plenty of water; 
this must -be insisted on ; all articles will expand in the 
bath, ,:tnd it is necessary that full space should be al- 
lowed for them to do so. If any dirt or grease is present 
it should be removed before immersion by thorough 
washing. A Utile tartaric acid added to the'liath, when 
Sjjtren, blue, or canary are used, will both increase bril- 
liancy and economise dye. 

Articles on which Judson^s dyes have been used will 
bear exposure to any ordinary amount of washing ; but 
• the u^e of soda is Hot advisable. 

Much has recently been said by one of our contem- 
poraries on the injurious effects which might be expcctctl 
to jarise from the use of brilliantly coloured flannels next 
thA skin, on account of the poisonous ingredients used in 
dyeing them. The aniline dyes need not be dreaded ; 
they are perfectly innocuous; so much so that they arc 
•even used by confectioners for colouring jellies and 
similar matters with complete impunity. 

The probess being so clean and simple, there appears 
no rekson why every .lady should not be her own dyer, or 
why dyeing day should not, in every well-regulated family, 
be as common, and much more agreeable, than washing 
day. Any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
ribpcm or feather,^ following the directions already given, 
ip basin of water, and proceed afterwards to larger 
air^kles of dress in a bread'^pan or foot-bath. The thing 
would be worth trying from motives of economy; and 
xmic^'more real amusement, would result from it than 
from many of the melancholy recreations to which young 
^ladies of present day are condemned. 

In addition to their use as dyes, we And that these fluids 
are applied to a curious variety of purjposes. Those who 
delight lit. such vanities, which are an abomination to 
fOurselves, can use them as coloured inks. Such oi our 
ladV^ readers as practise illumination, will And them, from 
their brillianeyy vahtable for that purpose; and to the 
dpslgiieers of shitbied glass windows they are likely to 
prove of great importance, since means some- 

Jpstre of act^ glass V to be attained tn 
cartoons. Architects and engi^ 

. JnpeiA employ, onAheir pla^s and 

phmogra^ tint photographs with 

we are not a waste ^thaV ‘artists have painted with 
Xhd^ as l‘h^ edges of books may be coloured with 


I III* a pretty ihanher^ p^ssiitg the trohime. tighdy ^ 
tpgeiW and laying on the fluid lightly and qufekfy withj^.^ 
SMt brush. Deal may be* stained with thbrn iA ImitSEe 
oafcf inahogafly, satin wood, or ebony. We ha^ seen 
croquet-balls stained with them, and two advantages arc 
gained ovCr the old method ot painting : the balls are / 
mu6h prettier, and the colour is in no danger of coming 
off. Lucifer match makers employ them to tinge ^ 
ends of their matches. In paper maklhg an aluiost 
imperceptible qifantity of the dye is added to the pidp 
to give freshness — ‘‘life,” as it is technically called 
— to white papers, on the b;amc principle that the 
laundress puts blue to linen ; indeed, in getting up lace 
and similar delicate articles the magenta, which gives 
a faint pink tinge, is used in preference* to blue. For 
staining leather they answer well. Many other uses 
might be mentioned ; but one of the most curious which 
has come to our knowledge is that recently adopted 
by a proprietor of hacKfiey carriages ; when the linings 
of his vehicles bpeome faded, he stains them, Nvithout 
removing, with these dyes, and iJiey look fresh and bright 
again ; and the otherwise necessary expense of re-lining is 
thus avoided. 

housp:hold decorative art. 

CAsrr?Jo IN .m.A.s’rKR. • 

Casting a medallion \vill be found extremely simple, 
and needs no special directions. It may, however, be 
observed that if, after making the mould, water be poured' 
round the edges and carefully worked between the tnould 
and model, it is possible to remove the latter uninjured, 
and two or more casts may thus be procured from the 
same original. 

The mould of a bust, like that of a vase, must be ca^t in 
two pieces. It may be done by placing stri))s of cky 
across the top of the head, past the cars," and down the 
neck to the shoulders. By this method the portions are 
nearly equal, and are most easily freed from clay and 
washed ; but the disadvnntJigo of two ugly seams down 
Uie neck attends it. Another plan is sliown on ]), 353, 
vol. i., which leaves a seam on the hair alone, where it is 
scarcely perceptible. In this the circular piece on the 
back of the head is moulded first — the strips of clay being 
supported by ware or wooden skewers stuck into the 
model. 

When it is removed an opening is made, through 
which, and the bottom of the bust, the clay may be 
extracted and l*'tc mould washed without much difficulty. 
After a bust has been freed from the mould it should be 
mounted on a small circular pedestal, which may be 
bought for IS. from nany plaster-Agiire moulder. Wc 
should scarcely advise a lady, to undertakt* the casting of 
a life-size bust ; the labour Is considerable, and a pro- 
fessional moulder may be employed. 

The particular branch of casting, of which -we have 
treated, is technically known as “ waste-moulding,'* be- 
cause the mould is always destroyed in the process. The 
method given is sometimes varied on delicate models of 
ornament, by making the inner mould of wax, which is 
melted, instead of chipped off. But this- is scarcely simple 
enough for the amateur. From the wax of plaster waste- 
mould 0/ie cast only can be obtained. When a number, of 
copies are required, a mould is sometimes made of 
gelatine ; but usually what is known as “piece-moulding" 

IS resorted to. * 

On the ca^ obtained from a waste-mould a second 
mould is formed, composed of a number of small pifeces 
of plaster, so Atted that they can be removed without 
breaking. These are put together, Ailed with plast^n. I! 
and ag^n rempved any number of times. In tti»' s’^ay j^e^. . 
plaster “ images " sold- by* ItMians the streets are ; 
made. The process js not uninteresting, but we emmot 
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Sfxc d^ription* and it scarody bek>i^, t0 our 


jr^mdels are liable, to auffer from dust if not 
cove^ but they may always bg made to look 

fresb i^ new by Minting white. The method adoptea by 
sculptors i8» hrst to brush the plaster over with linseed 
oil to stop absorption, then, to paint it with fine white* 
l^d| mixed first with turpentine and a little oil, and after- 
wards with tin^ntine alone. Great care should be taken, 
and the paiiit “stippled” on, so as to ieavc a dead sur- 
fi^e. Ibe thinnest possible film of paint only should bc^ 
applied. 

Plaster of Paris is made by burning gypsum or ala- 
baster; it is sold of three qualities— coarse, fine, and 
superfijic. In small quantities, it is commonly purchased 
by the bag of 14, or the half-bag of 7 Jbs. ; coarse may 
be had of any oil and coIourinan, and will cost fivepcnce 
per bag ; fine and siq^erfine inust^ be bought from a 
plaster* figure moulder ; the fom>|jr will cost is. ; the latter 
IS. 6d. per bag. Superfine need^only be used for such 
delicate work as will be protected ffdm dust — a small 
vase, for instance, which will be placed under a glass 
shade ; or a medallion, which will be framed and glazed. 

Lot us presume that the bracket before described has 
been modelled ten inches high, eight broad, and with a 
projection six inches ; and proceed to cast it. Half 
a bag of fine piaster and a bag of coarse will be required. 
Take a basin, two-thirds full of water, to which add 
enough colouring matter to tinge it slightly— nothing 
•answers the purpose better tlum ink. To this sprinkle 
in fine plaster, till it begins to rise above the surface, 
then stir with a spoon, for a few seconds, thoroughly 
breaking and mixing all lumps : any air-bubbles or im- 
purities which rise must be sKimmed off. When mixed, 
the consistency should be that of. cream. Then with the 
spoon throw the liouid plaster over the surface of the 
model (which should previously have been sprinkled 
with water) : to expel air-bubbics, and to force the plaster 
into die hollows, blow it witli a pair of bellows. Continue 
to throw on plaster till a coat, of a quarter of an inch i 
thick, covers every part of the model All this must be j 
done quickly, as the plaster, if fresh and good, soon 
hardens. The inner mould is now made,, and about five 
minutes must be allowed for it to become hard ; when 
it is firm to the touch, take some water, in which a litde 
clay has been mixed, and spi cad lightly over with a brush. 
More — but this time Coarse — plaster must now be mixed 
in the same manner ; but in this and subsequent opera- 
tions, no colour need be used ; apply it as before, till 
an outer mould, of three fouiths of an inch thick, has 
been formed over the inner one ; in this, to give greater 
strength, it ‘is usual to imbed pieces of stout iron-wire. 
Half an hour should be allowed* to elapse, during which 
the mould .will become thoroughly hardened ; and the 
model and mould must then be loosened from the wooden 
frame; which may be done by pouring water round the 
edges, and pulling gently, so as to allow it to penetrate 
between. Tne day must then be cut in pieces and picked 
from the mould, which should afterwards be washed 
clean with soap and water ; a soft sponge and brush may 
be employed. X mould is now ready to be filled. Fine 
plaster must be mixed and poured in, and# the mould 
shaken from side to side, in such a manner as will spread 
it equaiUy over all parts. Repeat this till the coat of 
l^astcr is one-third of an inch thicks then substitute 
coarse for fine plaster, and go on till the thickness is about 
^ indi. It will be well, while the plasteir is soft, to insert 
. ^0 teops of stout copper- wire into the.ipp of the bmcket, 

^ by w^iich it may afterwards be hung up. No clay-water 
» must be used between the fine and coarse, plaster in filling 
, When, the cast is thoroughly hardened, rcraove 
oy pipping it off with a mallet and blunt chisel 
Tve outer shell of coarse plaster must be first removed ; 


this be broken oflf in large pieces by a few strokes, 

^3 the film of clay between it and the inner mould will 
prevent its adhering closely; but rwioving the inner 
portion will demand more time and cai^^ ; mis must be 
chipped in small pieces, or there will be of breaking 

off portions of the modpl at the same timpi, , The,va1«e 
of using colour in the inner mould will how to seen,' since 
it will enable the brilliantly white model bencai^ to be 
clearly distinguished when reached, and thus prevent any 
danger of its being chipped by mistake. The mould will 
be found to leave the model with sufficient freedom^ for 
liquid plaster does not adhere to solid plaster which has 
previously been thoroughly saturated with water, though 
it docs closely to siich as has been slightly wetted : a 
mould must therefore be always well soaked, if any length 
of time passes between washing and filling it. In the 

E roccss of chipping off the mould, no slight pleasure can 
e promised to the amateur while he sees his work, in a 
new material — solid, hard, and dazzlingly white— gradually 
emerging. When the mould is cleared away, some 
defects will probably appear. If any portions ,of the 
model are broken off, they may be stuck on again with a 
little liquid plaster. If there are holes from ai]>bubbles 
or slips of the chisel, they may be filled with plaster, which 
has been allowed partially to set, and has then be^ 
mixed with more water. Projections may fie scraped 
down, and rough surfaces smoothed with sand-paper. , A 
useful steel tool for plaster-work may be bought at 
tool-maker*s and hardware shop! for ninepence, one end of 
which is a spatula for mending, and {he other*scrrated 
for scraping. It is possible, when a model has been but 
roughly worked in the clay, to give much finish to it in 
the plaster ; sometimes this course is desirable, but it 
should, as a rule, be avoided. Good modellers usually 
give all the fiitfsh they intend in the clay, and beyond 
repairing accidents, leave the plaster untouched, since 
equal softness and delicacy are not to be attained in the 
latter material. 

In our directions for making a vase we recommended 
that a block of plaster should be cast, from which a 
“ core ” might be turned. This may be done by taking 
a suitable lump of clay, making in it a cylindrical hole of 
the required diameter and depth, and filling it with 
plaster. When the ornamental parts are finished, and 
the vase fit for casting, the plaster core mu^ be 
thoroughly saturated with water and a little soap brushed 
on the bare parts. Thin strips of clay must then be 
cut and placed round it, as in Fig. 2, page 545, voL i., 
dividing the surface into two equal parts. The strips of 
clay niusl be fitted closely to tha model, and well sup- 
ported from the side to be moulded last, or they may give 
way when the plaster is applied. A mould must then be 
formed on one half, in the same manner as upon the 
bracket. When hard, remove the strips of clay. Wish 
a lit'.lc clay -water over the edges thus exposed, and mould 
the other half. The mould will thus be in two equal 
pieces, which can be sci)arated as soon as hard by a 
stroke of the chisel at the joint. . I'hc plaster core can be 
removed whole, and will again serve lor use. Tne clay 
forming the ornamental parts (which will generally leave 
the core and remain in the mould) must be picked out, 
and the mould washed. If there are hancUes, to ■ 
stangthen them copper-wire must be placed along the 
hollows which indicate their positions in the mpul^ .The* 
two halves mu A then .be tightly bound tqgeth^, ind 
filled by pouring in plaster through the bojetom of. the 
mould, which will be open. Cast thus, thw will bc' na 
opening at top,«iMd the vase will serve for appca^aifice 
only, if, hoywer, it is desjjned to holAwax, or 

other artificial flowers, no difficulty w 31 . 1^/™^ in • 
closing th^ btgtom of ihe mould 

an Jiperture — through^which to fip — at iT^te^. 

Plaster, being highly jfbfouslt will not heki water ai^d if ^ 


^ vftBC be intended for real flowers, recoarse must be 
bad to the following expedient *Get a glass phial of 
OaitoMe size, and, 'smen the mould is well covered with 
plaster, insert it, cementing it firmly in its place by pour* 
mg ]daster round. Unfit treated, our amateur vase will 
he fit for any of the ordinary duties of its kind. 

LOySELL^ PATENT HYDROSTATIC TEA 
AND COFFEE URNS. ♦ 

Iw making tea or coffee, a great deal, both as to the 
qua^ of the beverages and the quantity of tea or coffee 
nsoa to produce them, depends upon employing utensils 
wUeh are adapted, by a scientific construction, to extract 
at tmet* but thoroughly, all the useful qualities of the 
material. If«boiling water be simply poured on tea, and 
drawn off afto a brief interval, the quality of the liquor 
is exceUent, provided only sufficient tea be employed ; but 
a second addition of water will prove that vei^ much has 
remained unextracted. In fact, this being the mode in 
which tea Is made in China, it is well known that the 
enoe-ttsed leaves are re«dried, and exported to Europe 
undkr the name of Maloo, 
for the sake of the unspent A 

extract which remains in ^ 

them; and even the usual 
mode of making teais nqthing 
else than the extraction, by 
auccessive "waters,’’ of a 
more and more diluted liquor. \ 
on the other hand, it be 
sought to extract all che valu- 
able properties at once by 
boiling for a while, the acrid IB 

and bmer taste of the decoc- 
tion proves that under such 
ener^tic treatment, <i/Arr 
elementsbesidesthosedesired JjV 

are extracted, by no means jR 

to the ifieasure of the con* 

Sumer. 

The improved utensils, 
which are generally known 
aader the name of Loysell’s Fig. i. 

'Hydrostatic Percolators and 

l^-Ijots, manufactured by Griffiths and Browett, of 
Bbrniogoam, are as yet decidedly the best adapted to 
effect tne desired objects. Forming, as will be seen by 
Figs. I and handsome urns for the family table—though 
cheaper des^piS can also be obtained— ’they are so con* 
structed that the boiling water, before it can reach the 
drinking cups, has to pass through all the tea or coffee 
used, and by this means the whole of the aromatic and 
soluble principles are rapidly and completely extracted. 
In the case of tea this is easily ascertained by pouring 
fresh boiling water over the used leaves, when it will be 
fixutd to draw off hardly coloured and all but tasteless. 
Hence, all the water for the quantity of beverage required 
^ can, and should be, applied at once, and a drink of equal 
auality throughout thus secured, instead of the gradually 
aUttted mixture to which so many of us are accustomed. 

The tea, like coffee, requires to be coarsely ground for 
these impmved tea-pots or urns (bothiof which are made), 
but on account o| the larger surface thus exposed to the 
water, the economy of tea is enormous,' and more than 
conmoisates fqr the slight additional trouble, being fully 
e^ttta oiie*third of the whole. Tkn^^avour of both tea 
mA^ftee wvngtSy snpeHor to either beverage made in 
tm common mapngr, while the liquid is ready to drink 
'almost inatantaneou^y. f * ’ 

* Gofiee should always «be ,«p;ound immediately before 
aatfrg* This is one of the mam secrets of the superiority 


of Continental coffee ; and the fine aronm of the berry 
cannot be retained in any other way. It is oftfcn groumL 
far too finely, the effect of which is that it dogs up,*S^ 
will not allow the boiling water to pass tbrou^^ in thi$ 
state it does not go neady so far, and the quality of the 
beverage is proportionately reduo^ , 

When tea or coffee have to be made in the oidinary ( 
vessels, the flavour is often very much improved^ by 
ptting the pot or biggin for some Uttl^time before the 
fire, containing ^he tea or coffee in a dry state. This plan 
is strongly recommended by M. Soyer; and the neat 
certainly does appear to draw out the arom^ and give 


I nre, containing \ne tea or conce m a ary state, inis plan 
is strongly recommended by M. Soyer; and the neat 
certainly does appear to draw out the arom^ and give 
what may perhaps be called a'* freshness" of flavour not 
to be obtained in any other way. If a few leaves of tea 
be heated in a watch-glass over a flame, small crystals of 
theine may soon be observed on their surface. Hence it is 
probable that the effect of the preliminaiy heating is to 
ensure a full extraction of this, the most valuable principle 
of the tea, when the boiling water is applied, without in- 
creasing that of, the bitter or acrid constituents. 

PATCHWORK.- III. 

f There is another way of 
making patchwork, and pieces 
for the puipose may be 
procured from upholsterers 
or linendrapers. Our illus- 
tration IS a good example of 
this. Amongst the pieces 
we will suppose one contain- 
ing a hiandsome gi'oup of 
flowers, roses and geianiums, 
on a pale green ground. 
There is just « single bou- 
quet, about eighteen inches 
’ square. This will do for the 
centre. There is also a long 
strip, exhibiting a closely- 
clustered garland of roses on 
a green ground This may 
have come off a striped chintz, 
and the stripes may have 
been of such gai lands ci 
Fig 8. roses. There is just enough 

to go round the centre group. 
The slopes at the comer are cut, and the pieces being 
; reversed, the slope out of one comer makes the projec- 
tion of the other. But for this our chintz would be 
insufficient. Next webave a large piece of sprigged 
chintz. Wc can put this so that the sprigs go in stnpes. 
We make a second border of this, and have a little over. 
Wc have another pretty piece of roses on a green ground. 

It will cut into four exact squares, so we cut it into four 
exact squares. We have some striped chintz and some 
dotted chintz, and we cut these into oblongs. One tight 
dotted between two striped ones fits ea^ side of the 
counterpane, and the squares of roses fit the comers ; 
for our oblongs have been cut the width of the comer 
pieces, only longer. 

We next cut a number of large diamonds alternately of 
a colouied chintz with a single rose in the centre, and a 
coloured chintz with a small pattern in it These we filled 
each side with half-squares of chintz, with small leaves on 
it. The corners had dove-tail pieces fitted in. Round this 
a border dt striped chintz was put, and the counterpane 
was finished. It was lined with breadths of cheap calico 
(2i-ells wide) finned. The edge was hemmed. Lack was 
put all round it, and a washing gimp to head the laOe^ 
Every join of tfaepatchwork was then run, so as to join it / 
to, the lining. This quilt really looked nandaome 
needed washing, when, if sent to be cleaned and cdleiv. 
dered, it would again )pok equal to new. It was lighc» Sand 





ANIMALS iCEPT FOK PUEASURE 


mi 


: PROFIT. 


: f^r ^liat itesim preferred bymany# Sueh a quilt may 

, : Cdijluotts in patchSvorfc are aU made by tacking the 
over one the cushion, and a lining of silk 
or vfijvet, with the eci^e ftmied in, on the other. Then the 
edges are neady' tevm tbgethef, and a cord put all round. 
Chair and ^ottoman covers arc made with or without the 
Cord» according to circumstances. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT— THE HORSE. 

BREEDING AND BREAKING {concluded), 

; '\Bx^p€nses,’^As we shall have occasion to enter into this 
tmestion in another place, we can only say here that it is 
. impossible to breed an ordinary hack or harness 

liorse so as to make it pay. The great variation in the 
price of hay and oats, the value of the land on which you 
breed, the short loss of the services of the marc, the fees, 
and the circumstances of each individual breeder, are so 
different^ that we have found it impossible to give here 
even an approximation to the expenses. 

Every one of our readers must, however, in this case 
calculate for himself , the cost, wbiefi he can do far more 
eainly than we can j the rent of the land, the buildings, the 


carried his burden j^ui^y like a dog aslong as we went;, 
before.. 

In another section wc treat of , 


ly the dpcci 4 ,chktacti^isi&i;i^^ 
Lt used by Mr. 'Stocy for 


wagesof labour, the quantity and quality of food, the physic, ^ 

ana the breaking, musj^ be set down fairly. We believe that ! about the country, and are loth to spend money on more 


sttui point out more 
of various bits, including 
colts, and two more of simple construction frOm bur ow^ 
saddle-room. ^ 

t / ^ 

HACKS, AND SOM^ HARNESS .^lORSEB. C 

Hack and Harness This is, as ife name impGe^ 

the most generally useful horse that we have. He answ^s 
two purposes, and should be equally adapted for both. 
This subserviency to a double purpose makes him less 
easy to meet with, though a sort of ^judice or absence of 
fashion makes him cheaper to buy. The fact is, that certain 
qudities are abandoned in both characters, and the needy 
man takes the best he can get, without haggling for wh&t 
he cannot expect— perfection in the twro, The class of 
horse we have undermken to describe here has no name 
beyond that which have given to him, unless wc choose 
to Ciill him the‘ Roadster. Tlie persons with whom he is 
most in use are the upper class of tradesmen, who combine 
pleasure with profit; professional men living a short 
distance from London, and driving to their station and back 
daily ; fanners who ride or drive to market ; salesmen of 
various descriptions ; and clerg^'inen wl^o feel impelled 
to keep sometning to take theniselvcs-> and their families 


it is<far cheaper to buy. Tn round numbers, wc do not 
think any soft of decent hack and harness horse, at 
four years old, which is as early as he can come into 
, Vh^lbderatc worli^ can be reared, at the low'est rate, for less 
than, sixty pounds*; and, were it not for the long prices 
' tliat are frequently obtained for worthless, animals, and 
the ^uncertainty attending the business of breeding as a 
trade, there would .be no middling horses to be met with. 

have ourselves had personal experience of this matter, 
and can, therefore, with perfect safety affirm that out 
of four, bred from one of the best hackney marcs by a 
thoroughbred horse, two did not reach half their cost of 
breeding. 

. Marifys Method is ineffectual for giving a mouth, and 
, is tlrehefore impracticable. His principle, simply stated, 

, is as follows : Horses are not vicious, but timid ; when 
MJftce certain that they will not be injured they become 
. This obedience, however, proceeds f|pm sub- 

jiaussion to acknowledged superiority ; and therefore it is 
necessary that man should assert it. Hence Rarcy's 
xhethod of breaking colts or of taming vicious horses. He 
first pariiaUy disables them by tying up one foreleg ; and, 
having lifted ' up the other by means of a strap which he 
holds in his h^d, he contends with the horse till ex- 
■ haustion takes place, which it docs in fifteen or tw'enly 
minutes at the' outside. As the horse is then lying on his 
' side, panting and secured, nothing remains but to put on 
saddle or hamess, to sit upon him, stand upon him, lie 
down by his side, open umbrella^ fire pistols, and perforin 
afly number of tricks upon him whatever. Seeing that 
none .pf these performances injure him, he will uot, on 
risit^, object to them, nor, in all probability, dispute again 
m^eriority. 

, Th!iiii,;:we have excellent reasons for believing, was 
Rai?e/$ secret, this his principle ; and we coitfess, as 
’ "te ai our Experience of it went, •'it was a correct one. 
The horse, cbfldl^e saddled, sat upon, and harnessed in 
^ could neither be ridaen aor driven, (or 
h. , ^ . 


■"0ne 

hEhanim.iii 

. tXir own ejqperiencc, was the ^sa^rte with a most mis- 
trii;;l*!iie\'bus Ateii years old reputedly untamable, 

in tvi'enty nil by th^s system brought him from 

A lady ybluntcered 


Iiwh he 

not ;be guided, he 


j submitted t but 
ad ho'mouUa. But he 


valuable horses. The hack and harness horse answers 
the purpose of all such as keep a dog-cart or four- wheeler, 
be it of what description it may, and w'ith whom economy 
is a great consideration. Before, therefCre, appealing to 
any whose specific crnplo>incnt requires a horse of par- 
ticular class, as the agriculturist, the soldier, or the man 
of pleasure, w'c give the preference to those whoso 
apparent want is the least limited by a speciality, as we 
shall thereby be most likely to meet the more common 
requirements of our readers. 

Price , — ^We have said that this is essentially a cheap 
horse, as pertaining to the majority. The price of every 
kind of horse has risen immensely in the last iJiirly 
years ; ahd although tlie ordinary horse of which wc now 
speak could then be bought anywhere for £20 or £25, 
that is not the case now — he will cost at least one-thM 
more. After having told you, therefore, what qualities 
you most require in him, you will be able to abstract 
those which arc less needful. 

Qualities, — You. must not look for beauty, that is 
quite beyond., your’ figure; but let your first essenti£il be 
soundness of legs and feet, and constitution; as he is to 
be used upon our roads, and to be ridden sometimes Iqng 
distances, sometimes short ones, to stand in all sorfs m 
stables, and wait in all sorts of weathers for the profit of Jlis 
master : these things are essentials. We are to presume, 
too, that the grooming, in some cases, will be less elaborate 
and the exercise less regular than in higher establishments. 

It is a great point to have a horse whose legs, will, stand in , 
the stable without swelling for a day or two, as one 

who does not lame himself with his work. The actl(Oin./af 
such a horse should not be very high and 
•that for Rotten Row and the muddy ,^es of the provinces. 
I^t it*bc long he will get over the gwund more 
and with less jjsr to his feet, Exce^ng in the case of a 
doctor^s horse, which is exceptional, you should eschew 
riding or driving at a great pace. Eight miles ap hour is 
quite for a horse that can do ten ; ho wiU go nrnre , 

pleasa^W, and last all the longer.,, yo^f -Can sdf,ays,be 
called'ten iMnutes earlier in the morhk^^..and|yhOtnm^ 
'makes k great. deal of difference 
Nothing hurts a horse so much : 

«mu 5 t be careful to have nothing wrong ful 1 ^ ' 

rtakc care that he is safe, which SjScmii&eaiSjr' 

way he puts Ids foot dou^ rather than by thehe^gUhe.^Bl^' 
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it|t^. He should pat it doWu quite dat^ die hed almost well worth the money. We sold a mare fouttccn years 
cMeiring to touch the ground nrst. You must bok also old, six years ago, because we thought she must soon 
tah^shoulders J and'^though you cannot eitpect much for decline, though Wide were then no symptoms of it ; we 
*your mon^r, they need riot be upright, if you Intend him sold her to carry a lady of light weight to hpunds* She is 
evei^ tbrthe saddle. ^ You will best ascertain this by a trial, now twenty, and is lust as good as«Lt fourteen ; we .should 
Ihe shoulder should be oblique, and clothed in such a like to buy her back, but we know her posi^ve. Jtge, and 
Afnannei^itk muscle as to prevent the saddle from slipping she is not for sab. The most notabb marks ^p&.gnut 
foTWfgr^ Reject any horse that requires to be ridden with a^e are length of tooth, change of colour and inter^pm‘$ion 
a'eruppen If ytSi cannot expect those handsome round ol grey hairs in the coat, deep indentations over the eyes, 
quarters and well set-on tail which you so %nuch envy in a han^ng of the nether lip, a sinking away of the muscles 
Gie horses of ladies and gentlemen of fashion, you can behind the shoulders, and leanness of head, which gets 
have them of a plainer but equally serviceable build. The handsomer towards middle age. If tliq liorsc has been 
hips may be a trifle ragged, the tail set on low, and if hardly used, w»e may add, roundness of legs, fulness of 
you have length and power in the thighs, your horse will fetlock joints, and marks of work on his limbs. He may 
have far better points, though somewhat more angular be perfcctlv sound for all that, but you had better not 
ones, tiian those of your neighbours. In feet, it will be buy him. 

your business to look for separate and detached excellcn- Sise . — The height of the horse we have beqp describing . 
cies, rather than for a more' elegant devetopment of form, should not be less than 14 hands 3 inches, nor more than 
Vicn . — Besides this, what we caliche moral qualities of 15 hands 2 inches ; this will answer all your purpose's — 
the horse will have something to ido wjth nis value, the minimum for saddle, the maximum for harness. The 
Avoid active vices, such as bad temper, kicking, knd reason why the bigger horse is better for harness is that 
rearing, as these are expensive faults. He may break weight is a requisite, while for riding, activity is the great 
your servant's collar-bone or your own, and in harness desideratum. In either case he should be compact, and 
destroy your only vehicle. As to a little roughness of his appearance should betoken endurance. With iftie 
going or hqfdness of ipoulh, when obedient and good- horse you cannot afford to keep him to look at ; and he 
tempered in 4 llc miain, you must not be too particular. All | should be able to do your work every day in the week 
such impcrfectionslnay be much modified by management j excepting on Sunday. The day’s rest will be found liighly 
— by bitting and handling on your part, amd, above i advantageous to him, so that the S^;>bath will be not only 
by patience. There is an old saying, to a great a religious, but a politic, cess.ation from laboiSr. « 
extent true, that “ it requires two to make a puller." PiKts . — You do not want a galloper, and the walk and trot 

Undoubtedly the rider or driver is as often in fault as the are by far more important than even a canter. Those ai'e 
horse. Some horses arc apt to shy a little, and will not the paces which will last the longe.st. Writers w'ho follow 
suit timid riders (wc do not recommend them in hamess, a lead without a reason, have told us that the trot is a 
as they are apt to shy in narrow places or in crowded taught or acquired pace. This is a mistake. A wild horse 
thoroughfares). Now', in five cases out of six, the practice ; in the desert, frightened, and anxsous to avoid intrusion, 
of ’ this fault may be evaded by attention. Wnen the ; starts nw'ay in a gallop ; the same hor^.e excit^ by some- 
inclination exhibits itself, or when any obstacle occurs ' thing unusual, and approaching to invcsiig. to it, comes up 
likely to provoke it, either take no notice at ath or play | in a trot. Have these persons never scon a foal trotting 
with the bit, turning the horse^s head a^vaj^— in other ■ by the side of the dam ? If you get a horse of this class, 
words, distract his attention. Many poor men ride good- • wdiich can walk four miles an hour and trot nine easily, 
looking and good horses by such means as these at a low ; you should be well satisfied. Books talk of considerably 
price, but it require.^ some aijprenticesliip to the business 1 more, btit books are as fa.llacious as other statistics, 
to do so. ' I iSex\ — This is a question with some persons, therefore 

Yotun list not be led away by the notion of ine.xpcricncecl I we think it right to give an opinion on it. In some cases 
or “ faddy” persons, that harness is incompatible with the j wc should prefer a marc, in this we do not. Geldings arc 
saddle. It does no injury whatever to a saddle-horse to , much better for harness, or rather are safer. In other 
drive him ; the only thing to guard against is the giving | respects the mare is better — she is capable of more work, 
him too heavy a weight behind him, as he is apt to throw j and is usually cheaper. Farmers give them the preference 
himself too much on to his shoulders. We had almost j for another reason — that they can give them rest and breed 
said that light work in a two-whe?lcd carriage improves ; from them in case of accident. This latter suggestion is 
a hack or a hu;nter — it certainly does them no harm, useful only to men living out of town^ and having accommo*- . 
^^Experto credite." We have tried it*with very high-class dation for such emergencies. However, mares have gone 
horses,, and witliout any deterioration of style or safety. in harness to the end of their lives without showing the • 
There is an old saying, “ Do not look a gift horse slightest irritability or nervousness ; there are hundreds of 
in tlie mouth,” highly applicable to our present chapter, such instances. But there are many others which 
if you go to market for a cheap horse, you must not be | gone quietly /or many years, and in their old age have 

particular about his age. We can give you some very i turned kickers or runaways. Our own stable alone 

»Cbri^ct : Crinkles” on this point. One of the great recom - 1 furnishes us with no less than three examples. HigWy- 
' znetidariqns in a dealers yard is “ age.” ** See, sir,” says { bred marcs arc apt to be irritable during certain seasons ; 
the, dealer, “ he is just five off,” as he puts his fingers | but every man knows how many risks he is prepared to 
into his mouth, and^cjdiibits his teeth to a gentleman to » run. It must not be forgotten, that hi the event of proving 
whom, it is a hundred to one, he might as wdU have ! unsuitable, a mare is less saleable than a horse. No inw 

exhibited his tail. Now it would be far better to buy a ! object# to a gelding if he be a good one ; but we have 

hdrse of nine, if you could be tolerablyi*certain that he frequently heard men say, ** I would not have a mare^t 
' wasnomt^an^iis l(^s were sriUliard and good. In the any price.” 

first case, it mast be a toss-up whether he wul stand work Afarke/.---The teost available market foe the purchase of 

^ : m:thc h Is an ascertaincxi f^t that he has this useful class of horse is by private information ampng 

dSfee?® If ^canhe sure of your young rorsc,^ will your friends. You gnsst be prepared to “pick oiw 
so niany more years of his siervices; butyouwfllhave as you can, that for some reason ifchich youi^l 
4if^y the mote. for him. When the tboth-matk Is does not suit his present owner. You cannot go 

IB the case at eight years old, excepting or even ^rty pouiftls in ydhr hand and ask for ths animal \ 
judges the horse* is no longer a ddtleris } you want; A respectable Aakar, whef has 
wsef is said to be of any age, .jmd may ’be bought^ serving you,;vill frequently pick one up lor you,, 

.... « • J , • ‘ 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE-- 


noitu^toes manages to produce oUe fran the recesses of 

Wttli provincial dealers you wi& have an ex^llenf chance 
of hnding what you want^ for they take them in exchange 
from the farmers, who^Tmy of them, and with whom there 
is always a deal on hand. We advocate another mode, 
which has more risk — Tattersall's, or Aldridge’s, or a 
respectable auction mart ; for as it is certainly the worst 
place in England to sell a horse of inferior class, so it 
must be the best to buy one. You get no trial, and cjin 
only judge by your eye, nor can you tell yourself per- 
haps much about his imperfections ; but you can take a 
veterinary surgeon with you the day before the sale, 
niMi use your own or a friend’s jud^ent as to shape 
and make. 

We know of many good horses bought in those yarus 
for very lit/le money. A man must seU what he does not 
want, and his usual mode of doing so is by auction. Of 
all things in the world avoid an advertisement, unless 
under very exceptional circumstances. We shall give a 
few words of advice, further on, on the “ coping " system, 
as the methods of low dealing are called. It would be a 
little out of place to do so just here, as we have other horses 
tb describe, and we could scarcely do full justice to the 
subject. What we do say now is, have nothing to do with 
anting belonging to “ officers going abroad, clergymen’s 
widows who have been in better circumstances, or men 
mving up riding on arcount of health.” Suspect any horse 
mat looks twice its price, and is in the care of a family 
coachman in* mourning, who talks about his poor dear 
missus, who was so uncommon fond of the horse to be 
sure, it nigh broke her heart to part with him.” But, above 
all, beware of that tender-hearted lady who does not want 
the value of the horse, but would not mind allowing him 
logo into a i^ood home, and into hands that would value 
an old favourite, at a merely nominal price and never 
deposit money with a man in a mews while you ride his 
hor.se out for an hour’s trial. 

The poor man can dispense with beauty, high action, 
youth, quality, pace, and manners ; his horse must have 
no vices, though he may have some shortcomings, and no 
unsoundness, though he may have some blemishes. Good 
•and handsome horses arc sold for inadequate prices when 
they have been down and the fall has left a scar. The pro- 
verb says that “ a horse who has been down once will be 
ture to fall again,” as though he had been much pleased 
with die transaction. We care nothing about proverbs. 
He will tumble down again in the same hands, most likely ; 
but if the horse if a good mover, and otherwise desirable, 
we vecommend the purchaser to risk forty pounds to get 
the wtnth of eighty. The same may be said of a horse 
with only one eye. Accidents of various kinds produce 
blemishes, ^hich niay be easily distinguished from 
unsoundnesB ; and though we do not recommend splints, 
curbs, thoroughpin, or roaring, they do not of necessity 
detract from a horse’s iS^aluc for some work, although they 
may be, and frequently are, accompanied by uneouivocal 
difgias of disease. To enumerate every phase of blemish 
would far exceed our limits, but the purchaser can well 
understand our meaning by the instances already given. 
There is one thing with which it is difficult to dispense, if 
a htn’se is to do much or continuous work, and that is 
^^bieedihg-” He ought to have it on one si^ ov the 

other. , 

' ' 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

^This is rf'veryoomtnbn complaint; and though npt a 
very deadly one, te a veiy ti^oblcsome one. The disease is 
lisiniHar to everybody, around^ hard, red 

syreltmg, which cotues'^ a^wbite point, and comes gradu- 
, conuin mattet. ^ Boils are yery painful. They 


seldom occur ringly, but come hv numbers, one foUowjng 
another, sometimes perhaps for weeks togethef- CksmoJly 
they contain somethmg more than soft fluid matterri&tbe 
•hape of ^ core, which is the remains of inflammation of 
the tissue below the skin. The harder they are, the mote 
painful are they.' ^ * 

Causes . — It must be allowed that the exact causeof thesi^ 
boils is not yet ascertained. Some debtors say me|f arise 
from weakness, and give large quantitift of food and wine 
and beer. Hut it often seems as if the patients who have 
boils were no weaker than other people, except in so far as 
boils have made them weaker by pain and loss of sleep. It 
is very doubtful, in the first ^lace, whether merewealmBB 
is the cause of boils, and, in the second, whether taking 
lots of wine and beer in diet is the way to get rid of them. 
Occasionally they occur in connection with general dis- 
orders of the system which can only be recognised by a 
medical man. ' 

Treatment . — A cdhimon mistake is to poultice boils too 
much. The jvarmfth of the poultice generally causes a few 
m6re spots, which may each become a boil. When the 
first appearances of a boil present themselves, it is well to 
dab or touch .the part with a little pale brandy. This often 
causes the boil to disperse or keeps it smaller than it other- 
wise would be. If they are very hot, hard, and painful, a 
poultice should be applied for a day or Wo. They should 
he often bathed with warm water. *A good application 
after the poultice is a little turpentine-ointment mixed 
with lard — say one part to eight parts. This should be 
spread on lint the size of the boil, and all covered bver 
with a large piece of cotton wadding, or, better still, with 
medicated wool. This is a light, comfortable, dry dress- 
ing. The diet should be pood ; but it is very doubtful 
whether much beer or wine is an advantage, and, as anile, 
much sugar and sweet wines should be avoided. Worry 
should also be avoided. Air, exercise, and change are good. 
Various remedies have been recommended ; but it is 
doubtful whether they do much good. One of the best is 
arsenic, and that can only be given by a medical man. 

CARBUNCLE, 

Carbuncle is a very common complaint, and a very 
painful and disagreeable one. Occasionally it is a fat^ 
one, but it is right to say that it is not so fatal as people 
think it, and that in point of fact, though now and again 
people die of a carbuncle, the rule is that they don’t die. 
There are some complaints that get a bad name. For 
that matter they deserve a bad name, but not such a bad 
one as they and carbuncle is a disease in point Let 
us try to explain ‘ 

IVhat a Carbuncle is . — It is something larger, flatter, 
and harder than aboil. The skin is red, swollen, and hard. 
At the same time, it is more or less painful and tender on 
pressure. The pain is of 'an aching or throbbing nature- 
After a few days the skin, at one or more points, gets thin 
and breaks witnout dischaiging much matter ; but through 
the little holes or perforations there appears a creamy-^ 
looking substance, of some toughness and consistence. 
This^is the core. It represents the tissue Mtm the skisi^ 
which is that most affected in carbuncle. This becomes 
inflamed, and the inflammation of it is somewhat slow-rit 
extcifds over several days. It destroys the life of the. bit 
of tissue affected, so that it has to come ont.^ This is ithat 
is meant when we speak of the core eoimng out Nqw 
the severity aqd importance of any case of carbuncle turaSi. 
for the most part, on two points: first, on the extent of riie 
skin that is inflamed; and secondly, on the oonstitutiqiial 
state of thrpatient. Of the latter it takes a medifial man 
to judge; for there are occasionally in persons with 
recurring carbundcs, errors of the urkae, and other 
of health which require a skilled hand 
Still there is one point of which the patient ana hte anea 
may judge— that js, whether the caibunde Is 
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Realih; Comcidcntly vrith carbuncles^whicli oc6ir chiefly^ 
on the bacKy back of the neck, thighs, or arms-— there 
is generally a considerable amount of weakness. The 
jM:hing pain prevents sleep, and the patient becomes tem- 
porarily good for very little. The appetite may be so 
poor as to make sSlid food distasteful to the patient, or 
impossible to be eaten. ^ 

'Some books have a very si^lc explanation of 
carbuncle, and of all other {hings. Iney say that the 
cause of carbunde is weakness. But eveiy one can see 
that there are lots of weak people who have not carbuncle, 
and many people who have carbuncle are not particularly 
weak. The fact is, mere weakness is not the cause of 
carbuncle. Mr. Syme well remarks, “It is said that 
carbuncle depends upon a weak, impovcrisAied state of the 
system, while it is notoriously met wfth more frequently 
in the opposite one of redundant nourishmei\i^ The truth 
is, it arises from neither, but from a deranged state of 
health conomon to both, which may result from anxiety 
and distress of mind, want of sufficient exercise, or, in 
short, any circumstance disturbing the mode of life.*' 
There is genemby some jmpure condition of the blood, 
or some lowered condition of nervous energy, or some 
subtle error of healtlf which a doctor alone can detect and 
rectify. 

Treatment — Unless a carbuncle is very small, or 
happens to a patient on the sea, or in some remote part, 
he will do well to take medical advice at once. This is 
especially necessary in elderly patients, or those whose 
health is evidently impaired. We can only indicate a few 
points of treatment for those unfortunately beyond the 
reach of medical advice. The first instinct is to poultice 
a carbuncle, and this unquestionably soothes it, and may 
be done for a short time with a bread poultice ; but only 
for a short time— that is, a day or two. Too much poul- 
ticing soddeiis a part and relaxes it. It has this furthet 
objection, that the moisture of it is apt to beget little spots 
about the margin, and these may become little carbuncles. 
After this period a dressing of the following kind may be 
applied with advantage 

Turpentine ointment of the Pharma- 
copoeia i part. 

Spermaceti ointment J part. 

Mix. 

Take a piece of lint the size of the carbuncle or a little 
larger, spread the above ointment up5n it, and apply this 
over the indamed skin. Then get a large piece of cotton 
wool, large enough to extend far beyond the lint on all 
sides, and cover it over all. This dressing generally suits 
carbuncles well. It is pleasant to the patient, except 
perhaps at first, when it may smart a little. 

Until very lately; it has been considered necessary to 
make a cross ipcision into carbuncles, and sometimes 
)rhen they are very tense and painful, or when they 
"coiHain a good deal of fluid pus, il is right to cut them ; 
but ordinarily this is not necessary. They do quite well 
v^dth the above .dressing, and with a proper diet. 

* This brings us to an important question—the diet of 
* patients having carbuncle. The fashion has been too 
much stuffing of Such patients. Now, the fashion is much 
more irationai-^that i$, to feed them pretty well , without 
stimulating them too much. If the patient's appetite is 
a^ected, the nearer he keeps to hia ordinary 
If it is much affected, then he may live 
tind miUk until the appetite for more s^dL food 

in the first stage of the 
not g^eraily good ^ in the Tattar onk» they 
bat 1101 in large quantities 


sweeter wines are to be avoided. If the patient is able, 
and the carbuncle does not prevent, there is no reason 
why he should not take a little air and exercise. Only it 
• will be found that he is shakier than usual, and unable to 
take his ordina^ walks. ' 

As to Medicine, — ^The bowHs should be proper^ open, 
but there is no good in purging, and the foUowittg 


medicine 


5 is no good in purging, and the following 
may be taken : — 


Quinine ... • 

Tincture of perchloridc of iron 

Simple syrup 

Water to make up 6 ounces. 


12 to iS 


0 CTams. 

1 drachm. 
I ounce. 


As a rUle the 


" Mix. One table-spoonful to be taken three times a day 
in water. 

The carbuncle is only an expression of something 
wrong in the blood or the system, and every wise person 
will go to the best doctor within his reach to find out 
what that something is. 

At any rate he will do this if the complaint recurs fre- 
quently. If more than one carbuncle happens, or if 
different parts of the body are affected, it is a proof that 
the cause is not local, but general, and requires skillei} 
consideration. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

Fancy-work with Leaves, — ^Vases a\d dinner^omaments 
may be very prettily filled with leaves properly presented. 
Brackets may be made to resemble carving, and also pid- 
ture-frames. The bright tints of autumnal leaves arc excel* 
lent for the purpose. Gather a g^ood a;s«ortment, which 
may comprise every tint from crimson to scarlet, from 
scarlet to yellow, and from yellow to green. The red 
beech and the sumach are very useful, so are the oak and 
ferns. Smooth every leaf on the wrong side with a hot 
iron, holding it down a minute or two. Any leaves that 
arc not flat must be soaked in water first. Then oil them 
over on the right side. Next, take a number of fine wire 
stems, and fix every leaf to a stem. Lay the leaf over 
the wire, which should extend the entire length of the leaf, 
to support it. The leaf is attached by its stalk to the 
artificiid stem. U se the fi ne green-covered reel wire, neces- 
sary in wax-flower making, for this. Afterwards cover the 
stems with green tissue paper or brown Berlin wool, and 
join them together in sprays. The individual leaves on 
each spray must be of the same kind and colour. After- 
urards mix and arrange the sprays according to taste. 
Oak-leaves and acorns, gummed on a cardboard frame, 
makegood brackets, boxes, and picture-frames. Acorns 
and other berries used in this way ought first to be cut in 
half. 

Screens of Feathers,— Cui two rounds of cardboard 
by the help of a bow pencil, or by a cheese or pudding 
plate. Cover one with feathers ; „commehce by sewing 
the feathers round the edge, letting them project like a 
frinj^, and taking the stitciies through or Over the 
continue by making a second rew within the last, and 
so on till the w^hole card is finished, A rosette of ribbon 
or a large button may be placed in the middle. Cover 
the Other circle of card with silk, and paste the two to* 
gethen A handle must be added afterwards. A baiiner ^ 
screoii, tc^ang from the mantelpiece or bracket hangings 
can be made by sewing feathers on calico in patterns, aM • 
lining it. A pretty sq^cen can be ipade by covering a small 
round with silk, embroidering it, mid cd^ng a lai-ger circle 
with peacocks* feathers, putting the small one in 
centre. o ^ * ./ 

There is scarcely a malady which can w namdd " 
which eithqy does tiot^originate from the neglAct of 

not increased by it, untirthe disease, at length. inds 
defiance even to temperance •itself* and to all {msscrip- 
tidn.— jPr. Fdthergit^ * ' . s , ' . * 




HOME GARDENING. 

BROCCOLI {fmtmued). 

The Tail Lar^he^^d Puf^le. -^This sort’ grows 
tJirce feet high, and produces large purple heads. 

This sort should* be sown towards the end 
of March, and.it will be found useful in the March and 
April following. These plants should be put in three 
feet asundex: in every direction. 

The CrMm Ci>laured — This A^iriety exceeds all othei-s 
in size ; it is of a cream colour, and has a very firm aifd 
compact head ; it has large broad leaves with white veins, 
they spread widely, but the small centre leaves cover the 
flower, 

CtUture . — The seeds of this sort should be sown about 
the middle of April, and the plants will come to per- 
fection in the February and March following. It grows 
jow; but, nevertheless, the plants should be put out at 
from two and a half to three feet asunder in every 
direction. 

The Sulphur Coloured is a valuable sort and very 
hardy. It produces a fine, compact, conical, sulphur- 
coloured head, sometimes slightly tinged with purple. 
Tlic leaves are much indented, and of a bluish-grey 
colour, and they have long footstsdks. 

Culture . — ^The seed of this kind should be sown in 
April, and it will be in perfection that time twelve months. 
Two feet apart in ew ry direction will be a sufficient dis- 
tandb for theii^ to grow w^ell. 

The, Spring White or Cauliflower Variety . — This sort 
grows strong and robust, has large, flat, narrow leaves, 
with thick veins. ^ The leaves encompass the head so 
clo,=icly as nearly \o render it invisible when fit tb cut, 
which' is a trait greatly in its favour, especially in frosty 
wcuiher, which is not at all uncommon in spring. 

Culture . — The seeds of this variety should be sown in 
March or thereabouts, and if finally planted out on good 
ground they will produce fine large white heads the fol- 
lowing year, during the months of March and April. 

The Late Dwarf Close •headed Purple .— is the 
latest purple broccoli. The plants seldom rise above a 
foot in height. The flower at first shows small and green, 
but soon changes and enlarges, and forms a close, conical, 
purple head. The leaves are short, small, and of a dark 
green colour, with white veins deeply indented, and form- 
uig a regular radius round the flower, which gives the 
whole plant a beautiful appearance. 

The seed of this variety should be sown in 
April, and they will be ready for use in April and May in 
the following year. The plants, as soon as large enoikh, 
should be put out from one foot and a half to two met 
apart in every direction. 

The Latest ^Green or Siberian . — This is the latest mid 
most hardy of all the broccolis, as the severest winter will 
not destroy it. The leaves narrow, long, and indented, 
with a tinge of purple cdour in the stems. 

^ Culture . — Seed of this variety should be sown about 
the second or last week in April, and^,>they will be ready 
for the tabjc about May in the following year. These 
- plants should be put out about two feet apart in every 
diieptimL We will sum up with a few remarks on the pro- 
p;igation and general culture of all the varieties mentioned. 
The soed'^bed slKmld be rich mould, well dug,^and the 
tacd sown in^^iately after, as tfliless it be got into the 
ground be£m sofl becomes dry, result becomes a 
mere lottery* Ine seed should be sown thiiL and the bed 
' or l^ds covered with xnats,in orde.^to keep them re^larly 
^ moist untU plants ^ave arrive# at a size to need no 
further care description. When such is ;the case, 

the covering^d^ be an^the plains watered 

^ OCcasiongUy, aoeording as tile season proves or moist. 
^ Should the weathef; b|| siibist at the time the plants are 
> . Tor tnmsplsntidg, ihtf should.be turned out into 

•' i i 


their final situation at once, rath^ than into beds to be 
again removed, as wc have invariably found such a cou«?e 
causes them to produce premature heads, whiehf^df, 
ijecessity, are inferior both in size and quality. Any one ^ 
acquainted with this vegetable must be aware that it is 
subject to a disease called the club, which is caused by 
an insect intruding itself into the root. This insect is fri^ 
quently found in old, or, we should rather say, imp^ectly^ 
tilled land, or which would perhaps be*better uiide^tood 
if termed neglected land ; and the best method of clearing 
the ground of this pest is to trench it two spades deep, 
turning the top or old surface to the bottom, and the 
bottom spit, or spadeful, toHhe top, so that the ground 
will gain, as it were, a new surface, and, in all probability, 
the grub will be buried for ever with the old one. 


CHOOSING A TRADE. 

^METAL WORKING. 

Closely conhcctcd with watchmaking, to which we 
devoted our last paper, is the business of the brass- 
founder and metal-worker. 

Brass, which is not itself a metal, but is formed of a 
mixture or alloy of about two parts of copper and one of 
zinc, is the common material Tor the^ parts of clocks, 
watches, and small machinery, as wdl as for vast 
number of articles of daily use. It is remarkably durable, 
admits of a fine polish, and will not rust on exposure to 
air. • 

A very fine quality of brass for the best kind of castings 
is made from three parts of best copper, a little scrap of 
brass, a little tin, and two parts of spelter. The brass as 
delivered to the founder is cast into plates, which arO 
either broken up for re-casting, or rolled into sheets. It has 
been mentioned that nearly all the various portions of the 
works of clocks and watches are now made by machinery, 
and the mechanical processes of this manufacture are 
brought to such perfection, that all the parts fit with com- 
arative accuracy when they are put together, each of them 
eing numbered according to size. It is impossible, in such 
a delicate piece of mechanism as a watch, to ensure correct- 
ness, however, until they are finished and adapted to each 
other by hand ; and when machinery has done its best, the 
forge, the hammet, and# the fine file arc requisite in the 
operation of perfectly fitting the works. ' 

In these and in similar manufactures, the various pieces 
are made by means of dies, which cut or stamp the metal 
into the required shape. Lathes for turning, drills, and 
other mechanical appliances, set in motion, either by the 
foot acting on a treadle and wheel, or by steam power 
moving a fly-wheej. and balance, are also requisite. 

The business of the brass-founder is sometimes required 
for casting the first rough shapes of the larger work, and 
that of the smith for forming the diflerent parts on the 
anvil by the skilful use of the hammer. 

Indeed, the smithy^ with its forge and hammei^s, is a^i 
essential jiart of the brass-found^s establishment ; and 
though no description tan well be given of the art iST 
smiths’ work, which entirely depends on manual skiU and 
dexterity, it is a necessary part of the trade. 

Thh first operation iS| of course, the making of the btass 
itself in the smelting or mixing houses-— large woi;k$i^pa 
fitted with furnaces, where the metal is melted in criicibus 
made either of Stourbridge clay, or of plumbago, which, is, 
in fact, pure blacklead, and, though more expensive,, is 
better afU^ore durable than earthen pots. . , 

When tHh is made, it is run off mto hoHa^S fcurmed 
in fine sand, and when cool comes out iii^the riiap^of^ 
short thick bars, which art called ii^ots. Th^ ingoUK^"*^ 
the raw materim of die brass-founder, anA. . 
to make a casing, they^e carried tow 
number of po^ o^cruciblesof greyish day, . 
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thing like tkll 93^ ready to receive them. The 

ingots are jir^ pitted across the tops of these pots, in 
mwsr^that they may cs^pand with the heat, and in about 
twenfy minutes sink down melted under the Jiercc glow 
of the which turns the grey clay to a red colour. 

Wheh the brass is reduc^ to a . liquid mass, a kind of | 
flaming vapour hovers over the cmcibles^a vapour of a 
c6k>ur, streaked with other bnlliant hucs-^rand 
bjrtwt time the i^rkmati is ready to begin thecasting by 
transferring die mehed alloy to the mould. ^ 

Thife'mbuld is composed of two iron frames, like broad 
and slate frames, called Jiasks qr casting-boxes. One 
of these is placed on a flat bpard rather larger than itself, 
and is then rammed full of a peculiar kind of red sand, 
which is sometimes allowed to retain a little moisture, 
though this is dangerous, since, when the molten brass is 
poured in, it is likely to explode if too damp’ 

The sand having -been pressed in a firm niass, the 
surface is made level with a scraper or^ blade of metal ; 
a little loose sand is sprinkled over it, and another board 
being put on tlie top, Ihe frame is burned over. The 
surface which was the under, and is now the tmper side, is 
dusted over with bean-flour or brickdust and nne sand, to 
fill any interstice, and prevent raggedness in the casting. 
The pattern, which is made eitlier in wood or metal, is 
then laid oh -the surface of the mould. This pattern 
represents just the intended casting—that is to 
say, it is’ like the casting cut in half edgewise^ and the 
upper surface of it is flat, the lower, or pattern surface, 
beigg pressed into and imbedded in the sand ; ana 
a. large channel is made down the centre from a hole 
in the edge of the frame, to the main hollow made 
by the pattern, with several smaller channels leading to 
various parts of the pattern. The large channel is called 
the “ ridge,” the smaller ones ingates and they serve 
not only to receive the metal, but to allow the air to 
escape. The surface is then made quite smooth. Of 
course, the other iron frame or flask has been treated in 
just the same way, and has received the other half of the 
atiern ; so that when the two frames, each resting on its 
oard, arc brought face to face, the whole pattern is 
formed by the hollow impression in each hedf of the 
mould, Just as you might press the palm of your hand on 
a lump of soft clay and the back of your hand on another 
lump, and then, by bringing the two lumps together quite I 
evenly, have the hollow shape of a hand in the middle. 
When the sand has become a little firm by standing for 
a time, the patterns are removed, the two flasks or moulds 
are brought near the furnace and slightly baked, and are 
then brought tog^her and firmlv ft^ened by pins in one 
frame which fix into holes in the other. The complete 
mould is then placed in a slanting position against a bank 
of sand or a brick bench, with the opening or hole in the 
side upwards, and the casting begins. A man stands on 
the edfge of tne furnace, whiem is generally a square flat 
fire-bole, like a French stove, but with brick covers to the 
aporture. Thes^ covers he takes off, and the green flame 
immediately rushes up from the pots, one of which he lifts 
but with a pair of tongs, and hojds it while the dross and 
scum from the surface is removed, after which he passes 
it to the pburer,who fills the mould, the resistance of the. 
sand to the hot metal tausing a series of muffled reports 
Uke the i^uficing of a chestnut from a red-hot bar. vlhea 
iSkt castings arc smail» there may be several in one inoflld ; 
Vnt large wqfk, pf coutsOf requires a mould to itself, or even 
several moulds for different xmrtions of the casting that 
are afterwards Jolnied 

Of course, this method refers only to solid castings ; 

, bt£ as kli knpwy most omamental metal-woxk is hoUow, 
^ household implements made 

like question, then, is, now aie these 1 
ilMIlM made ? Well,' the i^ess is iwdered^ 
by ike^ use of what are called ** Pores.” 


These cores arc,, in fact, solid pattenis made a little 
smaller than the real patterns, so that when they arc 
placed in the hollows made by the real pattern, when it is 
pressed inty the mould of sand, they do not quite fiU the 
space. " 

This pQcess is called “ reversing,” and the inher car 
hollow s}de is called the reverse. U is accompll^tc^ as 
follows A mould is made from one already pr^atred cl 
wax, and the impression from that mould is harc&ned sO 
that another model or mould can be taken from that also. 
'Uius there is a difference in size between the two pat-^ 
terns corresponding to tlie thickness of the wax; One ^ 
those patterns is the hollow mould, and the other the core 
mould, and when they are brought together there is as 
much space between the surface of the core and the 
surface of tlie hollow, as represents the thickness of metal 
required. When the melted brass is poured in, it flows 
between them, and the casting comes out a h^ow half of 
the entire pattern. You may easily see that if you covered 
the outside of a teacup with wax, and then outside that 
wax modelled another teacup in clay, the first cup would 
stand inside the last one, with the difference of the thick- 
ness of the wax model between the outer surface of one 
and the inner surface of the other. ' ^ 

The c.asting now being complete, it is “ laid out ” on an 
iron bowl filled with pitch, where it sticks while the little 
lumps or ragged edges arc removed by files and cutters ; 
after which it is taken to the bench of the chaser, 
who engraves and ornaments it slill further witk his 
tools, which are mostly gravers — small, >bc\'el-pointed 
chisels which will cut the metal. The various parts, as 
well as some work which is cast in halves, have 
then to be soldered together by a workman sitting at a 
furnace, where he heats the work and then solders it by 
the aid of a blow-pipe composed of a double tube, the 
inner one supplying gas, and the outer one air blowm 
through it by a pair of bellows, and so mingling with the 
gas as to make the heat more intense. The action of the 
fire on the brass, however, forms a kind of scale, which has 
to be removed by dipping the casting in diluted aquafortis, 
then in a still stronger solution of the same acid, and 
lastly in the acid itself. Its colour is then restored to a 
pale primrose, after which it is generally subjected to the 
operation of revolving wire-brushes. The parts of the 
pattern intended to be bright are then burnished by 
rubbing with a small steel tool. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.— XIII. 

CARDBOARD MODELLING. 

Many beautiful little objects may be made by skilftil 
modelling in cardboard. We have seen coaches and^ 
carriages so exactly built in this slight material by clever 
boys as to be worthy, and to obtain a place Under glass 
shades as ornaments. At the present mom^t we give 
our readers directions for making a miniature brougham 
(Fig. i). First of all, cut out of cardboard two pieces like 
Fig. 2, as far as the dotted line A. Cut out the windows 
entirely. At B, cut out the upper end and sides, half cut 
through the lower end, and turn the piece down to hold 
the seat by-and-by. 

Next cut out Fig. 3. half cutting through the straight 
outline each side witn a sh^ penknife, and also thq 
dotted lines across. ^ As it is necessary to be veiy 
exact in the form, k is necessary to measure agmn, from 
the sides cut out, if the piece is right. The figures wU| 
show where it is intended to fix Fig, 3 to Fig. 2. The 
bit beyond j turns Then c*5t out Fig. same/ 
way, taking out the windows entirely, but ciittihg the 
double lin^ at 5 on fhe sides only, bulf the 

dotted liti^ a&l turning it in to hold ♦the ses^ The 
figures will show how to join i to Fig. 2, , Ifeat cut 
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Fig, '6 in 'the same way. The lettering will show how i minute line all round the windows, and at tho hne-whidi 


this js to be joined to Fig, 2; 

The bits at the sides, noteh^ ^and half cut through at 
the stmight lines, are to fix die pieces together, ana are 
always turned inside. « 

But before joini^'^e inside, must be fitted up. GlaM 
all the windows wim thin mica, which can be bought in 
Oxford Street) and is called tb« Crystal Medium ; or use 
white gelatine, audi as covers crackers. Then line the 
sides, withh^L f . fittle space of the edge, with rich silk : leave 
room notched edges to be gummed on. Line the 

narrQ#:'^dMieces also, notched edges, and all. Of course, 
the sipies it^ the windows are cut out, and the edges 
tottcmeil tiriih thick gum at once to prevent their fraying, i Fig. 
After gumining 
silk, 


divides the side ; also round the . centre of the wheels, an^ji 
down the centre of each spoke. . A little Chtfese whii^« 


!tween paper 
in a bool^ and 
press them 
twenty - four 
hours. 

When the 
silk is quite 
dry and firm 
on the card, cut 
out the notches 
nicely with fine 
sciss^s : then 
join mi the 
pieces together. 

It is best only 
to gum on one, 
and let this dry 
till .next even* 
ing ; or else, in 
fixmg on a 
second, the 
first is dis- 
placed. But 
keep the work 
in progress in a 
box or basket 
with a lid for 
safety. It may 
tie tied toge- 
ther with cot- 
ton till firm. 

Or the inside 
may be lined 
after the body 
is joined, before ; 

. adding theroot./^ 

When the 

body of the coach is complete, and the top, painted 
black inside, is put on (Fig. 7), cut out two wheels 
of each size (Figs. 8 and 9), 

dlub. up a quantity of lamp-bl water-colour, a little 
indigip or Prussian blue, and a -very little yellow. This 
an invisible green, and mix it with gum. Colour 
the brbhgh^ and wheels all over with this, except the 
tof^ wtii^ must be black with a varj^ little blue, in it, 
to mialcb' the black intenser ; also the rail of seat, 
T^tie seat should^ hav^ been cut in card, and placed* on, 
and lined, ha also die 5 to fi (Fig. 2)', witli very dark silk. ' 

The colourfmust be dense and even. Do not touch 
the s.iine pls^e a second time whiUt wet, because that 
disfilaces the colour and causes ^patch. Let it dry, and 
baint and re<*pMht tiUitiuile satisfactory. Then, for a 
y(ast coat, mix .|oipi|S ,gnin with water, and go ajl over the 
cxrrjage ondei TWs the efilect of varnish. 

I^tiy, wtien,uILi$>a^ a sable brush wsll chatged 
andv fi very fine point, draw* a 
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Fig. 10, 


from a bottle may be used first for this puipose^ and 9 :b^ 
d/Jr the vermilion coloured ovter it . ♦ * 

To fix on the lamps, make the lamps first, and then 
shape a sqtiare of very fine wire--one to hold eadi ^e<u 
Fig. 10), and slip it through a pin-'liole at A and B 
4, before that piece is joined on to die:^ughain. • 
xhe ^ds of th^ wire o|^site, ways insidS/ . 

with the same fine wire make two paim of spri^ the 
sizes of Flga ii and 12: the join in the wite fxmsi he 
concealed. The best place foi it is A in Fig. 12, and B in 
II. The ends can then be pressed inside the 

broughatn, and 
turned both 
ways. There 
are two springs 
of each size : 
Fig. 12, for the 
back, should be 
fastened on at 
A and B (Fig. 6 ) 
before it is 
joined to the 
sides, and after 
«it is lined and 
pressed. The 
front ones may 
be joined af{er 
the brougham 
is made up. 

The two front 
wheels are 
joined together, 
and the two 
back wheels, 
together on two 
wires long 
enough, which 
is best asccr- 
tained by 
measurement. 
Crook the first 
end, make a 
pin-hole, and 
fix the first 
wheel, after 
slipping it on 
the wire to the 
crook, with a ... 
drop of thick 
gum, which 
must be let 
! consolidate. The other wheel is slipped on, and 
a crook made afterwards. When both are firm (the 
next evening), take a needle charged with pne black 



gam on each of^hese to fix them. 

Tha lamps want very careful making. Cut from tfiB 
card Fig. 5, taking' out the small squares entirely. Tb» 
little pieces at the sides of the sloping .lines at . a A A A 
and B BB s, are to be half cut through tb join the lanm'^ 
so are V the dotted lines. Glaze the lamp with gelatme 
inside, in. four small panes. Cut out ratner larger than 
Fig. 5 (seoh Fig. 1), Make it up, and join l leave 
it to dry ml the next day. * Then, paint it like tRo 
brougham. In making the brougham, before joining it,,i 
red silk blinds, half down, can be put to all the windows^ 
K foot-mat for the coachman on box dUn. tpwmndlqil 
! of plush of a brig^.. cx> 16 dr. Put oh the roof last qf,alL ^ 
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THE aoussaotp mechanic. 

VoitMitintx AMO mKosurtotis (im/tattaf). 


covered as recommended for the chain The back and $eat 
may also be l^mshed in the same msotshr $ or^ if a lightet 
effect be desired, the split branches may be interlaciSL as 


, IM OMMt gwdenA may be found a great sqtatre seat fr at Fie. 8, and the ends being iijpU secuivd, this will be 
'* settte,” m^pafale of seatinj^ four or five persons. It k ] found to yield a strong, though somewhat anppoit, 
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exceedifigly pUio and ugly ; but by proceeding A very pretty rustic table (Fig. 2 ) may m t|)iis manner 
e desenoed already, it may be converted into a be made of lui old pillar tablaavhich ma> nave found its 
* of garden furniture. Tt will be beat to why into the wmber«*room The pillcg* and top should be 
out alt the bars not absolutely requires of a good thickness, to allow of Secure fastening Ar the 
H togedier, when the frpme should be branches used in alecoratif n ; and the ends of me dMks 
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^a^ for the;edges of tho Ii6ip« my be cut to a^^l. wood should be cut (at the ihim 4 i 3 t^ce from the 
. ks to form a jMceful outline. The topitsdft' ios the diameter of the $6 ^ to; leav^ 'aLpairi^ 

corered as d^ctmd for the Seat of the , chair, agcttt in the centre sito.irf or 

III aiji these mattery will depend upon the taste of mortice. The wood shouW be Oitt awj^y widl a 
l^ itorkman ; and oito great kharm of amateur work In ^isel so as to leave a pin, or tenon, which may next be 
this direction tii, ]that you feel the result is due to indi* fitted to the mortice. When;this ia do^, the r^, wilh 
iddual taste, and li|aVj^ur work is not of the stereotyped require htting^at the. shoidd^r^to the, shS^ of pe U]^ % 
kind whi^ prMuce fifty chairs or tables exactly rights, somevmtas at .B, Fig^ A 3 l joints; hetng 
siizdlanthBfe^^ and workmanship. mitoe, and the«work being ready to put Sogether, the tails 

JBut;althDu^ the plans we have mentioned will hi may be inserted into the uprights; and when ttm joints 
found.'hasy to cany out, and a great improvement upon are made to fit, they may be tocured by splittii^ toeisnd$> 
the oidihaiT formal lines which are met with in garden of the tenons with a diiscl, aad inserting g we^ge; wlfich 
f^ituire; far Ijetter results may be obtained when should be driven tightly in. This will fix the while dimly 
hmches can be put into the required places while together. 

iitolnir^ their natural outlines. To effect this is a matter The ends being made, two tolerably straight'branchea 
to* some difficulty ; but perseverance and patience will be should in like manner be fitted into them, to form the 
sure to succeed, fn this case, the frames of the work will front and back rqils of the seat ; and a third, to form the 
:$iaye to be made^ and we will now show how this is to top of the back. This latter need not be straight, but 
^ ^ done. As it will be best to commence with something may be selected of^any curve, acooiding to taste. The 
' '^erably ea^ of construction, wc will take, as an example, back and the s\!at may be filled In with smaller branches,, 
a rustic seat without a back. as the fancy may suggest ; and should the frame not be 

Some branches of trees, of about three inches in sufficiently rigid, a couple of braces may be added 
diameter, must be procured ; and, for case of construe- under the seat. All these may be secured by nailing, 
tioii, they should be tolerably straight. ‘ Having cut and the morticing and tenoning confined simply to the 
tbeip off into four lengths, of about two feet eacli, they frame. • 

^iiotdd be laid across each other in the form of the Of course, it is not intended that thc^cdnStructor should 
Jetipr X, as*$l|p^ ^ J'ig- i** These should then be confine himself to the foims of chair or seat which we 

I3|iarti!bd at ihek place where they intersect each other, .and have selected : but we give these illustrations because 

cut bui— or, as it is technically called, “ halved one J they allow of a clearer description of the principle^ of 
into the other, bv cutting away a portion of each, as their construction. Neither do wc suggest that they 
sltown ait a, Fig. 6^ The two parts may then be secured should be made of straight branches, except when 
by ..nailing. A pair of these crosses will be required; straightness is required — for the more varied and irregular 
and when made, they must be halved^’ into the trans- they are, the better. 

verse piece used to support the branches which form the A vety^ptoW nsstic table may be made , out of the 

seat, as at u, Fig. 6, wliich should be about twenty inches stump of a ‘imall uprooted tree, if the roots ha\ c not 
.from the ground. For tlie seat, five branches should be been cut off too near the trunk. One should be selected 
^selected, as nearly of the same diameter as those form- of some four or five inches in diameter, and having at 
the supports as possible, and of the length which the least three outspreading roots attached. These should 
seat is required to be when finished. To secure these be cut as shown in. the diagram, Fig. 4, so as to stand 
to the crosses, they should be cut as shown at c, in Fig. fintily upon the ground, and bring the trunk of the tree 
and well, nailed. The two outer rails should be as nearly upright as possible. Now, if a section of a 
fixed first, and the centre ones cut in to fit. All the larger tree can be obtained, of the size required for the 
branches forming tlie seat should be as nearly as possible top, and about three inches in thickness, and having the 
of the same curvauire, or the work will look too irregular, bark on round the edges, if may be nailed to the top, and 
When the seat is formed, the whole will require bracing, the table will be complete. If, however, this cannot be 
and this may be done by cutting two branches to reach obtained — and it is somewhat difficult at times to procure 
fr 6 m the place Where each cross intersects to the centre so large a piece perfectly sound— tlic top may be made iii 
M the seat-— to the middle rail of the five. These, like rough boards, and the edges covered with bark* bradded 
1 $^ Other parts, must be strongly secured by means of on ; while the upper aurface may be finished with small^ 
g<iS>d wroughfiiron nails. We may here remark that what branches, iis suggested for the chair in the first of 
arc conjttot)nly knowii as chiscl-poinicd nails wnll be found these articles. A ^curved branch of t^vo, placed under 
the most suitable ifor this kind of work, and that they the top, and secured to the pillar, will render the 
should always be bored for with the gimlet, and driven table much more steady, and vastly improve its ap- 
with the chisel point across the grain of the wood, which pearance. 

Wifl prevent it splitting. In Fig. 13 is shown a seat, intended to go half round the 

•To construct a rustic seat with back and elbows is a base of a tree standing at the edge of a iayp, backed bV & ' 
radtof more difficult operation ; but, beside the extra hedge or shrubbery. Fig. 10 is the .growd plan of thia 
of such a scat, its very pretty appearance will seat, Jn this, arid in Fig. i, fir orlarcharq ^oclMcfty 
q^to«4pay the trouble involved. employed; in Fig. 5 oak bangles form the prtndp^ 

We will suppose that it is desired to make a seat of a materials. Figs, 9 and 3 are light ^and movable croquet* 
aimijaf Vshape ,to that shown in profile. Fig. 7. The seats^ they are made of thin tough sticks ; bircliormel 
^ranchiei having been selected— and fihouHl not cx- arc most appropriate. 

cccd three inches in diameter— tlu^ may DC cut off to the It will at once occur to the ingentous' reader that tftore 
required len^gth. The epds, forming ^the support of the ate many ways in which these toeas mayhe caxriejii^dut. 
se^ should first be put together as shown in the In fact, working with such varied forms as tlie branches 
^diagram. ^ Thereadi^t way of effecting this, will be by of trees in toeir natural shape, it is well nigh impossible 
<s^eafis Of^ inodificatjpn of tne#)rdinary mortice and to product two, articles exactly alike; and this^tlon^ is 
iWtenon joipt, as tat xa. The place of junction sufficient to show how infinitely superior to 

being deteri^efi 31 ^^ mortice should and artistic natural ^ect^ such ibrnistorej^tt* 

^ . marked and'a hole oCabopt one > be. when com^red with the oidto^y Aqggl ag 

through with a ^ock cotteTuous-todfcmgcoiqhittqtionamjig^ 

The licxt .thifife will be^to prepaTC the surtoces, which are too fre<|ucnahr%tet 
py foiiming a tenon at To effect this, the things arc most eSrtai^y out of pbce. , * \ 
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• * Booking. 

• CWVX^Btm CUSTARDS, AND I^UDDIJ^GS. ^ 

* Omkm S0t0id0^ in a ifouM^Talae a mould) V 

simple form ; btuter theinsidc well throughout. Break 
%ix 0^, putting the yolks and whites into separate basins, 
f To ^ yolks add throe tablespoonfuis of pounded sugar, 
one^f atrowrooh ibur macaroons broken to crumbs^ a 
salt-spoon of salt, a dessert-spoonful of grated candied 
citron-peel, and the same quantity of candied orangc- 
flowers, if yon can get them. Beat all these well together ; 
then beat your whites of egg to a froth, mix the beaten 
yolks with them, and beat again. Pour these into your 
buttered mould, not filling it more than half full. If you 
have any l^atett eggs left, put them into a ^ond mould, 
to make a second omdette. Set into a gentle oven ; when 
done, turn it out on to a piping hot disbj dust with sugar, 
and serve with the remembrance tligt time, tide, and 
Mes soujffues wait for no man. Thi 5 ^makes a pretty dish 
to set before no matter whom. It is as htftidsome as it is 

f ood. Its complexion should remind you of the nut- 
rown maid, its consistency of the shivenug sand in 
Wilkie Collins* Moonstone.'* 

On/cf/f Omelette . — Fry lightly in butter a few sliced white 
onions. When they arencaiiy done enough, moisten with 
cream, and seaso% with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix 
them up with half-a-dozcn beaten eggs, and finish off 
your omelette in the usual way. 

^nchmty Omdette . — This omelette i'j fashioned in a 
different way to the preceding. ll> the same mode a 
variety of articles may be enclosed, Ijoth savouries and 
sweets. Take half-a-dozcn salted .'incliovies ; steep them 
jn warm water a quarter of an hour to freshen them a 
htllc. Cut off the flesh in strips. The fillets of anchovy, 
bottled in oil, sold .it Italian warehouses, answer perfectly. 
Fry thin slices of bread, cut them into small squares, and 
^vn each square lay a bit of anchovy. Beat up, rather more 
than for an ordinary omelette, a dozen eggs; season with 
]^cppcr and salt. With half the quantity make a large, fiat, 
thin omelette, like a pancake. Do not turn it, but lay it 
on a hot dish. Over its surface distiibutc your bits of fried i 
bread and anchovy. With the remainder of your eggs 
make another omelette like the fust. Lay it over the j 
other, with the undcr-side uppermost. .Set it a few* 
minutes before the fire, or in a gentle oven, 1 3 make the 
two surfaces adhere, and serve with any .savoury sauce 
that suits your taste, 

ttalian Eftgs (d riiafienne ). — Break seven or eight 
e^ into a saucepan, with a bit of butter in it, Add the 
juice of a lemon, a glass of white wine, enough pounded 
sugar to make them decidedly sweet, ^ pinch of salt, imd 
any approved flavouring, as orange-flower water or cura^oa. 
Then, proceed exactly as with Scumbled or mashed eggs. 
When they are set without being hard, pile them on a hot 
dish, dust them well with sugar, and candy it a little, 
cith^ tmder a salamander or with a red-hot nre-shovcl. 

{CEufs m /i7<z,^nw«f<r).---The French name 
oit Ats preparation is not quite so correctly compo^'* as 
telegtim,^ first coined and circulated by the r. 
NevOr mind. The dj^h will pass ; let the word pass also. 
Make a Syrup of sugar, white wine, and water, in aether 
wide atew-pan, 4hat is not too shadow. Beat together 
eight fresh egg^ with a dessert-spoonful of flour or arrow- 
root Take a ctiltender or strainer, whose holes are about 
the diameter of a atrip of vermicelli. Set it Over the hot 
: ayrtm, ai^ tjimflgh h force the eggs, making thcih issue 
* kit threads, whith, &]ling into the syrup, wfl be iznme- 
• diaM^ set and hi»rdened---pQached, m fact. On taking 
them d^wiii a minutev jip’d pile them on a 
be served either hot or cold, or used to 
swcNSt dishes, Th^ is one or tho thftiga 
housekeepbs in country maiulilons 
% used to lock themselv^ inside wgir sflU-roomS to make, 



Egfi as Snow {(Eitfs d la Neip).-^^ a tnnt of 
milk) or more) on the fire in a slialbw stew-pan, Iweetcn 
liberally with sugar) flavour with a cou^ mhw-leaves, 
and any other approved arotna^vaniUa, odhuge^ower 
water, or rose-water. Separate die whiles arid & yqfts 
of sU eggs. Beat the whites to a froth, wlthTglthfle 
pounded sugar. When the milk boils, poach in it, one tnr 
tnc, tabic-spoonfuls of this froth, turning ^cm ovet 'wm 
a ladle or slice until they are equally done all round. 
dish will be himdsomcr ^if you vary their size, xnaking 
some twice as big as others. As they are done arrange 
them on a large dish, grouping the biggest in the mid^c. 
When all the frothed whites are thus disposed pf, set the 
stew-pan of milk on the side of the stove. « First mix a 
small quantity of the milk (after it has cooled alitde) 
with the cg» yolks, and then thicken with them what 
remains. Tour this amongst and armmd (not over) your 
snowy froth. Scryc cold. Sweet biscuits or spongO*cakes 
arc often eaten with it. Few things that ^Ve SO little 
trouble make so elegant a supper dish* If you have not 
yet tried it, please to do so. Executed on a large sc^, it 
may even figure as a centre dish. 

Baked Custard— Take as many eggs as will fill your 
dish level when laid in it in their shells. Beat tnem 
together ; sweeten liberally, for a o:ustard with too little 
sugar is very insipid ; add a small pinch of Flavour 
with whatever you like— brandy, ruin, liqueurs, es^nco of 
lemon, vanilla, rose-water, or orangc-flow'Cr water ; either 
of the last three are the most delicate. Then add as much 
new milk as will fill your dish nearly td tlie brim* Stir ail 
together ; grate a little nutmeg on the top. Set it into a 
wrjf gentle oven. WatcJi, ami take out without shaking 
it) as soon as it is fairly set. 

Baked Custard^ in a Crmt- Butter the inside of a 
c>Jindrical cake-tin. Line itwith thin pic-crust, not too 
nch with butter, and set il into the oven till the crust is 
nearly baked enough. Then pour into it a custard made 
as above, but with a smaller propoition of milk, to render 
il slifier. Bake gently. On taking out, set it in a cool 
place to stand all night. Just before serving, take it out 
of the tin, and set it on its dish. Custards with crusts 
may be made small and shallow, in* tin patty-pans, or 
earthen saucers. Such custards arc especially suitable 
for juvenile entertainments. Children are so delighted 
at having a whole pic, dumpling, or custfird, all to them- 
selves ! Custards, made as above, .iry excellent cooked 
in small cups with uovets to them^ in n sh.'illow saucepafi 
of boiling water, or steamed in a steamer ^tted to the top 
of the saucepan. 

Choioia/e and Coffee Custards aie made by incorpotat- ‘ 
ing chocolate witli, or adding strong coffee to, the milk 
which enters into the custard. 

Boiled The proportions of mi|k and eggs 

employed depend on the degree of consistency required. 
Four eggs to a pint of new m3k do nicely. BwectSn, 
flavour, aSftcr thorough nixing, and stir slowly and con- 
tinually over a gentle fiic.; or bcttgr» in un earthen vessel 
plunged in a s.uRcpan of boiling water. Wien sufficiently 
tluckcncd, pour into cups or glasses, grate a little nutmeg 
iwer tliiir surface, and drop a ratafia on the top of ca^ 
Some recommend tlit leaving out a certain number W 
whites of egg from custards. If you them fer any 
other purpose, that is all vary well ; otherwise it i$ waste- 
ful and needless. The grand secret of making cu»% 
tarcls is (licsidcs su&iitnt sweetness) the a^icaiiht pjt 
very gentle heat.. Custards maae^ with anrdwtpoCij^itqS^ 
impostors, have no right t^ppear in the society bi 

Ejgge if^i^r little sqtyiril^ tr^iy^ 

paper, three inches square, wkliaii edge Of * 

an inch Smear them with butter. Miii tqgbther, 

grated bread crumbs, chopped parsley, and Cnibha,* , 
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pcApcr and a dus»t of nutmegs and butter. Put some 'l'H£ HOUSE. • 

cfwh at the bottom of each ease, aiid on it breA an a • 

ett #» you ^ould for frying or jxnaching, keeping thb waclr MPPLY {c&uHnued). 

y«M|; entire. On the top fjS each egg diop more of the In %e construction of every form of well oi water njser 
nSileture ; set them^ on a dish, ^nto a gentle o\ cn, ^nd voir great care should be taken to prevent the milow or 
attye as soon as the whites arc stt pei eolation of impuie water, the reaidt of surface accumu 

JLemon Tarts or Tartieis*-^ !^nh three ounces of sug.u, lation. It not untrequently happens 


JCeman Tarts or Tart/sts.-»^Rnh three ounces of $ug.u, lation. It not untrequently happens that persons settling 
in hrnips, over the tmd of a fine' fresh kuion, o as to and establishing thcinbelvcs m a new Iqpaltty wil* wn 
absorb theeasential oil. Thenoxti ihibsugn squ^'C/ethel sinking an cxpgrimenul well pit, be deceived by the 


juice of the lemon Crush the sugat ; add to 
It two law eggs and tao ounces of uaimeil 
Inittch Mix well together Make a light, tlun, 
pui^-pastO, and with it line )oui tart or patt> - 
pdns. *Give the mixture another itood stirrmq- 
«p. Pour h over the paste in the pans, and 
bake in a toleiably brisk oven 

Cmnutlor'if^Pnddtng {E^ulLnt) — -V^uttor 
the inside of a mould thickl} ; stick the in- 
side all over O'? icgularl) as jou can Avith 
dried chtiric^^ oi x Mains halved and stoned ; 
4t the bottom pi ice in ordei a few man- 
roons and ratafias Then 1 ne the sides u ith 
slices of spon; e cako, and fill the renaintnq 
sp'ice throe-quarters full with sponge cake, 
sponge biscuits, and bi s of 
rich pltiixi Cfikc. If } ou hav e 
not the latter at hand. ^ j ' 
can spi inkle a few v.^hcl 
curmnl! emongsii the fotmo A L 

AfH togcthci, half nillc I all 
eggs, as much as w ill so ik th 
(ukc and fill the, mould, 

Havour s.Jlh onngcMlouct gHHH 

Witter and sug.M, oi a gla^s ^ 
ot hqueur, as iio> lu, &c , 

When the .saikmg is com Ww* - 
plete and the mould quite ^Js^Sk 
hill, cover the top \/ th but 
torert paper, tic (*o\»n closely 
witli a cloth, and bod lor an 
hour. When tuned out of ^ 

the mould i pen a dish, pour 
round it a «‘ai 1 0 made of rich 
melted bult< i, * uectened with 
iiogar, coloured pink 
with ftait syrup, and 
flavoured tvith a ghss 
<»f the sinK* liquciit 
that wan used fot tite 
)>udding. 

Italia i Puddthg,^ 

1 his pudding mav be 
piado n se\eral ways, 
but that w e like best is 
the one described be- 
nea^:-*lioil in milk 
thoCfumb of two penny i 
rolls lor a quarter of an 
hour, tnkipg care that 
d neither purns nor 
bods pver* Put it into 
a bo^ and when it 
is HD more than milk- 
woTRh sdr into it the yolks of thret! eggs, 
whites to a froth, and stir them m aho, 
pound of ppvnded sugar, and a few cumuits 


% quantity of watei given off by upper layers 

— of soil, and also imagine, because copious 

humidity h found ^to exist in uch shallow 
dcpxisits, that a regular and constant supply 
may be counted on Such anticipations 
will, howcvci, m all probability prove vain, 
a 1 ft IS only after the falling of ram or snow 
that these supcri’cial alluvial lieds pour out 
then sforcb of moistuic , which are in the 
majoiity ot cases contaminated by a boat 
of iiQpurftics, decomposed animal and vegc 
tabic matter among;it them 
bcuagc o\ti flowing the bound > set up for 
* it» contiol, soaks into the earth, and flows 

slowly but surelv to the lowest point; and 
h^^ul J ghis ^ low^^ Icv^el ^ 

in^|he shape^oH^ snow, 01 

hjiring w iter, then, may be 
said to be 01 igin illy of sunacc 
I “ 01 igin, that 1 j if we 1 egard tlx 

* sea, lakes, 1 1\ ers, and marshc . 

as being the mam source.^ 
from which rain cloudy 
and mibts draw^ then 
supply , these, aftci 
reaching the earth ns 
before described, ar I 
entering the supeiflcnl 
deposits, in the form of 
water, flow, onward cn 
the surface of solid 01 
unbroken strata, untd 
some jointed or nati 
rally eleff rock, scik 1 
of gravel beds, or olho 
foimation through 
which watci can p^ss «3 
met with. h.ver down- 
o wojtis, seeking the 

^ ^ lowest point, the caith 

• streams flow, until per- 

Beat their . chance some widely stretched clay deposits are by tneiw 
with half a undermined; then, between this impenetrable crust of clay 




vaisms.. Put it mto a shape or^basiu smeared vath and unyieldinAformation below,an accumulatum osijatei 
carhihel or bimt sugar, or merely wiCh butter. Set this takes place ;Tresh supplies fiom above, pressii^ wkh 
shlOow saucffoan or hot water bath, and boil tt vast weight and power on the pent-up and iini|Hnsooed ^ 
an hour. On turmSw it «iut of shape, pour over it volume of fluid, as it Lays deeply biuiod benoatfa itf t 
oomo ^swoet sauce Mb \ glass of white wme la it, or mighty earth seal, causes it to aobi .MiligE 

you may pour nim round &• dw set light to it just before ea^ crack and crevice, All each nasodal cave a&4ilioi ^ 

aeiying4 ► • 


set light to It just More ea^ crack and crevice, All each nasodal cave a&q|hm 
^ V ( I low nopk m the roede, until at lengthy an upwind cleft 


a 


# 
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. „ ftmong^ r . _ 

*t1Ile4 ru^iuw:^ spring. And it is 'with a view to 
ttS Anlliti4 fSiilhation of that ’ which r^k, earth, and 
clay^bdund water seeks^ that man brings his skllFand 
.ingienuiiy to bear in die prosecution of deep well borings. 
Mahore, jp the evercise of her marvellous and inscrutable 
.irfitjaistry* iteca . the water, in its pass^c through the I 
.i^4^1)r. bttriecl^ sands and shingles, <of its earth- tonr.ed i 
iinpuritics and in their stead, coniintyiicatcs a number 
of -qualities, both tnincral and gaseous. Thus wc find th« 
water of certain springs celebrated for some peculiar 
medicinal virtue ; whil^ others are thermal from the 
action of vi^canic heat acting far down in the earth's 
secret recesses. 

The following are some of the most noteworthy ^ses and 
mineral Elutions found in spring wattr. Sulphuretted’ 
hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, sulphate of Jime^ 
jauridte of soda^ carbonate of lim5, carbonate of iron, 
silica, See . ; and it is to the prcsdiice or absence of, Certain 
of these combinations that wattfl- oues its fitness or 
unfitness for use in a great number of arts arid manu^ 
factures. 

The flifTerence between that which is called hard or 
r.pring water, and soft or I'ain water, is caused by the 
presence of * some mineral held in solution by the former. 
A notewdrth)i example of the quantity of mineral which 
IS borne by ouif ordinary Londem water, can be found by 
examining the interior of a tea-kettle which has been 
^some time in use. Filters arc intended to perform on a 
vmaJl scale that which Nature carries out in the sub- 
terranean gravel beds- viz., to get rid of animal and 
vegetable impurities. Chemists have found that charccal 
by its antiseptic qualities, aids the process by removing 
impure gases. It must however be borne in mind tlwit 
it is not merely a passing contact with Carbon whidi 
renders water free from foetid contamination. To he 
efficient as a purifier charcoal must be in sufficient 
i|«antity, and in contact with the liquid under treatment. 
It must be also remembered that the process of filtration, 
as commonly carried out, does not free the water from 
such, mineral salts as it may hold in solution. Mineral 
waters may be as dear as crystal, and yet be highly 
charged with the oxide of some metal, in combination 
with an acid, constituting what is called a sa^t. Nothing 
short of chemical reagents or distillation will render water 
so charged, perfectly pure ; no filtering apparatus yet 
designed ^by human ingenuity will, when charged with sea 
water, give forth fresh. Yet it is occasionally found that 
wells sunk in natural sand bedj near the sea will yield 
-v/ater sidficiently freed from salmc corita^imation lo 
quench thh'st„and thus prolong human life. . An interest- 1 
tng instance of this wise proyisitn of Nature for the : 
ivants of man, w^as commpnicaiteA to . us a short time : 
r^^llce by an cngjincer officer in the seryicc of the United ; 
^Stales of America. During the late war it so happened 
that he, mth some of his men, had to isdnie time 

of the sandy “keys ” or jsliihds fo iflie 

JJori. On tlie cupply of fresh water falijnj; 

of ordnance packing-eases, ivfth holes bored mcrii, were 
sunk to some depth in the moist sand. In a short time 
water but slightly brackish was collected for use^ | 

ThofK! who dwell far from the haunts of men have not 
the same reason to dread surface water .as the resident in 
Oitie$,tOwa!is,<or viUage& Rivers, rivulefe, ponds, marshes, 
aitd watethOteO m sources of water supply to the. 

0 ^ and the p.irtiatly settled 

* » beyoad lo^r'colohtal townships* ^Wstter ftir thc 
waiitatif domestic animals is a most impor- 
tdnsideiratitmf ^ at home or abroad,. wtWn new 
i^1Mib4hiown 

fritaice of ^ags, tushes, sedge ^ass, 
sieving a moist situation^ will not " 
r . • 


the searcher to a spot whefe^ hjt the eiGpenditxire of a little 
labour; in digging, a tplerohle of water 1>e 

husbaiiided up. Should the dmiate/wyvaim of 

hca^ thorn branches should be cut add ;tlien, arranged as 
a protection against therays^ the sun and the attacks 
of stray animals. A sr^l well of drhddrijST ismter J^Sy be 
formed for the use of labourers or settim 
out the earth in A moist place by the aid or m vhjto wck, 
trowel, or large knife. . Remove all the loosetiiisd; a^nes 
and giavel with the hand, until the pit is aboutfh^l^of 
a wine decanter, and shoulder deep. When tbe iimter 
Hows into tl;e bottom of the pit thus prepared^ fosrrin a 
ball of small twigs just large enough to admit of bdfut 
forced to the bottom of the hole, llien take any hoHov; 
tube of moderate size— a piece of gas ptpe^ an old gusv 
lijarrel, or a bamboo cane with the knobs removed, wilt dev, 
Thrust the lower end of this into the twig bull, and let 
the upper end project above the level of the stsiface edrtii. 
Then tiU in the pit with that which has becn 'i*citiovcd to 
form it. When water is wanted, suck at the tube,’ and it 
W*iU flow into the mouth. 

In raising water from makeshift wells, either fdr hdu.^- 
Itold use or to supply cattle, it is well to bear in mind' tlw 
principle of the balance lever (Fig. 2 ) made us^ bfdn dw ^ 
By this arrangement a very laige quantity Of ‘ 
can be raised to the surface by the expenditure of very 
little labour, and without damaging the banks Or itiaighis 
of the ponds or wells. Wc have found these contrivances 
simple, as they arc also of the {^cutest v.duc. It not un« 
fr^uently happens, that water for eookiiig pui’pow.'s, 
drinking, and the supply of cattle, sheep, and horsCs, has 
to be drawn from the same pool ; it is then a good plan 
to prepare a fllteririg cask. 'Fhis may be made from any 
common beer, wine, or spirit barrel. To prepare it for 
use, first bore a number of holes in its bottom with a 
gimlet or red-hot iron ; then place a few heavy stoned in it, 
in order lo give weight. Over the stones deposit athwk 
layer of charcoal ; then a layer of clean rough’ sand or 
small pebbles ; then another layer of charcoal, followed by 
one of sand, and so on until the cask is about half filled. 
When Ibc uppef layer is ’made even, lay the upper head of 
the barrel on ii, drive thick wedges of wood between the 
edge of ilic head and sides of the barrel until all is quite 
firm ; tb('n with your gimlet bore a number of holes in 
the upper head. A cask thus fitted may be placed in 
the pond, with its upper rim within a few inches of the 
surface, just under the dipper of the lever, and as the 
water i'lls the upper coinpartment, it will he sufficiently 
purified for all practicsdpiinpOscs. Fig. i gives a sectional 
v,u}w of the barrel water; attainer, when charged for use. 
This arrangement not Alters and purifies tbo water, 
but removes from it the larvae and eggs of water insciits. 

Some of our readers' inighi be dependent on Aio 
waters of thp sea for fresh water to supply the Whms 
of daily life with during a. disaster at sea. In- such a 
case as this we say, “dcspiiir not,” for perfectly wholesome 
w’.aier, in considerable qu^^ntities, can be obtained. Fig. j 
represents a makeshift watet'^ill, consistihg of a tea- 
k^tle, tou$fcet-l>arcel, and;!- agdaloii jar. The kettle cover 
^.ould fit very ti^fhfly with a bit of linen cloth or thin 
canvas round *it.s Joint. ' The kettle, A, being about Iwlf 
filled with sc*i water, is placed well back on the flro, iso 
that^the spout discharges freely into the musket-battel, fi, 
whicn is covered with cloths saturated with colA \^ttcr, 
and discharges its* oohdensed wans* into a Uote' bfohcn 
through the side of the jar which is kept co6l'by hk:fh^ 
placed in the tub water ik As the pure water •cblleietj^ 
in the jar it mfty beirom time to time poured oukbr tisc. 
Many quarts of exdblicnt drmkipg water be procured in 
a day by tlm use of the anangemen^^'^^hiive 

Thore are yes remdSaing severaT xodtttei 
water, 4ts obtainment and mqpagonent ^ tnti&t 

itsservetet.ecmsidcratk^ our neat foqien ^ .. 

* . . ■ 
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THE REAWHCt AND MAHAP&ttgKT Ot CHItPREN. 



TUB BEARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
caiLPREN. 

!r ACORAL mFX^C^O&^RRPlEKCE. 

preceaing chajptm we have described the mode of 
lOliliagement best ac%i^ AO the bodily wants of youog 
dwldiren, but it is neceasiury to suggest means &r 
tteliealthy culture of the mental and moral faculties of 
dbfidhood* Filler although the growth of the mind im^ 
n^ make visode progress m the same proportion as is 
observable la the tmy frame, the same steady development 
towavcls tbnttttity isi nevertheless, taking place continually,' 
in a hesuthy or unsound condition of mind, 
to the amount of culture bestowed. For this 
i loag period of helplessness which characterises 
sod is especially favourable. A mother, as the 
I nearest ana dearest to the almost unconscious infant, 
1 act not only as the appointed guardian of its 
r welfare, but imould also extend her care and clTort 
propisr dmlopment and culture of its mind. Dy 
its parent’s smile or Irown, an infant reads, as from a 
tiodik, si|^ns of approval or reproof of every act committed. 
Instinctively, little children turn towards their mother on 
ah occasions of doubt, and imhesitatinglylhey guide their 
course by the^mute expression they observe on her face. 

This golden opportunity of maintaining a natural influ- 
ence is too valu^le to be lightly regarded, or catclcssly 
xMeeA From the commencement, thcrcforcs it is desn abler 
thiC a mother should SUiasc every occasion of turning it to 
good Account. In all her actions towards her babe, she 
ipoo3d bear in mind that example is the most im- 
mode of teaching, and that if she constantly 
aim what is right in the presence of her child, a true 
prtAGipIo of condudt is imparted without need of verbal 
eoqslamitton. 

There is not a single duty which a mother discharges 
towards her babe which may not be rendered the medium 
of conveying the highest principles of morality. In feeding, 
washing, dressing, and amusing an infant, so many lessons 
may be taught by the number of restraints that may have 
to be imposed. The child must also be made to under- 
stand that at certain tunes and in cciiam places it may 
not do what at other times or in other places it may 
dof and it is by withholding or granting things coveted 
that Ae ruHng influence of the mothers mind is most 
frareiMy felt 

A contrary course of conduct is unfortunately liable to 
ba pixmxgA oy parents, who, either from cxces&ivc fondness, 
imjMfience, or want of intelligence, habitually give their 
ktue ones all they, ask for. No more effectuaT mode of 
spoiling a child can be ^rsued than by so doing. By 
thus inverting the order of things, and m^mg themselves 
instead of their rulers, slaves to their children, they create 
'a double inisery-*«-neither themselves nor the childien arc 
happy. 

It IS commonly believed that no harm can come of 
letting (U child have its own way, so long .is it is a meie 
faa1^. Hut this is a serious delusion. As soon as a child 
is jof an age to express its wantSi whether by one means 
csr another, it is old enough to be brought into habits of 
obadhsace. Obedience is the first lesson to be taught^ and 
veny aanribie are all well-managed babes of its meaning. 
No words, no impatient gestures, need be added to 
enforce thd ruk, which consists simply in not dCing as 
tbk babe demands, if it be not the right time and the 
pv^r place for the desired gratificatioiL 
TAtdng focA as ant example. If children were left to 
their joy^ ohoioe^ they would be eating and drinking 
perpAwdly ^whsAeVet ejsme in iheiif^wdy, till the stomach 
«fOuU[ no lodger retaitl the improper subsunccs. Whole- 


noma food woi$^ ; 
ahd daintj 

ce^oSkmod. l^uch the "alm^isfortunc sometimes befaSs 


_ _ n«>re paUtabJe sweets 

ainl^damtiee. ^nraved tastes would be 


mreHfd c^drenSf the wealthy; cafd 

in other respite onlbiielr imwkj em 
constitution is the result beco^neselftn 

a xneans of bodily ncuririimenjt and of disci{dihe oS»ilMf 
mind* The quality of the food, axitd the nemr at triiieh te 
is taken^ are matters for the parent to decide, to the best 
of her judgment. Having done so^ any mtful impatieMee 
on the part of the child should be unlieeded* Ir in a ifif 
of passion the usual meal should be refused, no atUrimits 
at persuasion should be was^ but, afrer a rcasonftle 
time for recovery from any disappointment experienced, 
the objectionable repast should be put aside, and die 
child’s attention turned to something else. Hunger is an 
eloquent pleader, and if the refusal has meicly sprung 
from disappointment at not having something else, signs 
of craving appetite will soon appear. Then it will be time 
to rc-oder original nourishment, which, in all 
probabil^, will bo greedily consumed. If, upon observa- 
tion, it is found that the repetition of the same Icind of 
food is repulsive, thQirea<;on should be sought in the 
health of the child, 0 ( in the mode of preparing the meal. 

With respect the time of feeding, irregularity should 
be guarded against, by not giving children scraps to eat 
between meals ; neither should they be exposed to the 
sight of tempting food at unsuitable times. 

Another early opportunity of implanting a spirit of obe- 
dience will be found in the impulsive habit which little 
children have of seizing whatever they desire to posbC^s 
This habit requires grcjit tirmness in checking, and a 
determination on the parent’s part to risk a flood of tears 
rather than let the coveted article remain m the rhilc"b 
possession. Added to the danger which results to httlc 
children from letting this habit of snatching have sv ly, 
the destruction of property is liable to be vcr> j're'i* 
Consequently, a mother should be on the watch to convx 
a notion that certain prohibited ai tides arc hiiitful lb 
shaking her bead, looking gravely, and saying, slonh, 
"No, no,’* at suth times, a child will soon learn that 
something is wiong. If the child ceases in his attempt 
he will have understood the meaning of a very important 
word. If, however, the intelligence is not yet sufficient!) 
strong, the object should be removed out of sight, the 
mother firmly reiterating the. refusal, and looking the 
child in the face while she does so. By repeating this 
process a very few times, the meaning will become plain, 
and you will see that the child understands it. Stiould 
the child, however, repeat the attempt, the prohibition 
should be repeated, and the consequences of the child’s 
taking the responsibility should be suffered to appear. 
Touching fire, candles, heated irons, kettles of hot water, 
and innumerable .ttic^es of a similarly injurious nature, 
can hardly be prevented in a nursery ; therefore, if, after 
a fair understanding of the prohibition,' a child jpmists 
in the attempt, a slight bum, or bruise, or scald, may 
prove a merciful suncring, On such occasions, sym- 
pathy at the infant's pain should be tempered with re- 
proof, making him understand that when he was told not 
to do the deed, you knew it would hurt him. 

By the above and various other simple means, obedience 
receives practical and easy illustration, even in infancy* 

With children of more advanced age, the force of rea- 
soning should be employed, to rendpr acts of obedience 
less pidnfril to perform. Those who have chazge of the 
young should always bear in mind that they are 
with beings liable to be impelled by impetuous passions 
into acts of danger, of which, from want of cxperto)i<2Ci 
they do not redise the extent. Adults, having passed 
through the ordeal of youth, know the punishment iriiich 
an ttncurbed%pirit is apt to bring on its possessor. < They 
have bought their ei^erience dearly, perej^cev from 
having had no guiding hand to direct tbdr cdume^ TSie.*^ 
result of this eaqpqrience should hp tod^ttlon 5 "^“^ — ^ 
agoihst piwveirfable danger. In alt 
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KL M«fievii9r,fiioiti waywan^ess 
m wi^nterm w at^ed from 
litdrQtt that from Uielr cradles 
look upon their parents us tiMir 


pot 

prwnibed /Piildren that from Uieir cradles 
have oeen accustoined to look upon their parents us th(0ir 
truest and most indvttent guides, are seMbm wantn^g in 
igopfidencO towards them, When, through j^isobedu^nce, j 
% th^ igtve unhappily become entraixunellM in dlfHcultiOB. | 


COTTAGE FARMING. 

’ ARtmCIAL ANX> OtESR MANURES {continued). 

Bern* Phosphate,-^-^^ Ihier quality of bones, fit for 
cutlery and other purposes, cost from £\2 to £it per ton. 
Inferior sorts, for manure, bone-aSh, and qharcoal, from 
£\ to per ton ; crushed, from to £8 per ton ; dis- 
solved bones, from 6 io&.to £7 perton;^ne-dust, about 
20s. per quorten Most of the bones Collected in South 
America arc calcined and ‘importca in the form of hone- 
ash, and cost from £$ to £6 per tcA (70»per cent* phos- 
phate). Phosphate of lime, in a soluble form, is obtained 
in the manufacture of gelatine from horn-piths. It is, in 
some places, termed “ precipitate phosphate,*' in others 
" bone flour," and sells at £s los. to £6 per ton. 

Pko^koritic Rock (Apatite) is imported from Estre- 
madura, Spain, ^nd from Canada, and the United States 
(Charleston). Tluj latter only yields 60 per cent, phos- 
phate ; but, being easily worked, sells readily at 45s. per 
toji, or 55 per cent. base. The chief supplies’ however, of 
the manure manufacturer arc from Spain, and the super- 
phosphate made from it sells at from ^5 to £6 los. 
per ton. 

Phosphate of Lime was discovered’ in 1854, in the form 
of a hard crust, on rocky islets within the tropics. It is 
guano from which the ammonia and soluble properties 
arc washed away. The insoluble phosphate of lime 
which thus remains, contains one equivalent less of base 
than the phosphate of hine in bohes, and hence with sul- 
phuric acid is readily converted into a soluble superphos- 
phate. The salts of ammonia, prepared by a patent* ‘d 
process, arc added, forming a compound fertiliser, known 
in the market as phospho-guano, which sells at from ^^12 
to £1% 10s. per ton. 

Sulphuric Acid for dissolving bones, costs three far- 
things per pound. Ohe pound will dissolve three pounds 
of crushed or broken bones, satunited in three pounds of 
boQixig water, by measure rather more than a quart. A 
quart weighs ai lbs*, a gallon 10 lbs. 

Qumo is the excrement of sea-^wl, deposited in great 
abundance on some of the rocky islands of the Pacific 
belonging to Peru. That from Chincha, known in the 
xneiket as Peruvian guano, is the best, and sells at £\q to 
/Jt 4 per ton. There are a great many inferior qualities 
iipliorted from other places, besides artificial imitations 
compararively worthless, so that the cottage farmer, to 
avoid being imposed upon, should only purchase from 
ma^actou'crs Or agents on whom he can place implicit 
conSdonce. And tab market rule applies to all the arti- 
ficial fertilisers noticed before. 

Manures for difierent kinds of crops, as wheat, 
barfey, oats, gmsses,*mangold-worzel, and turnips, ^re now 
sold by the principal manure manufacturers ready for use, 
at prices varying from £6 to £s2 per tern, according to 
tbs degree of.ccuucentration. The two articles which 
Ytgulate price are. the per^centage of ammonia and 
stqper^feospnate. 

^ , &gNifai>^.*-’Rb^beendst]mated,fromex9criment,tlux^ 

mileb dow will yield amiually about nine tons of solid ex- 
m almt Stfioo gallons of urine. In Flanders rite 

tyMwl fejgfltecs value % Ifitcn the urine of a mfleh cow, ft 
yearly. The wmer makes a poor ^coftl 
« w • 


manur^^ the nitrogenous matter ahd phosphates of tbe 
food gomg to enrich rire milk ana rsgiair the wear and 
tear of the system, which is great ia^good milker. The 
urine is richer according to anaiyW^ but in practice it 
proves defective when applied net tO the laiid The more 
advisaMe plan is to mix the solid and liquid together, 
addh^ ariies and earth along wire the other manures from 
the piggeries, with one huftdredweight of (Unmoa salt to 
every cubic yard, and then attovrthe vdiokr to undergo 
fermentadem. Sulphate of ammonia, superphosphdie and 
muriate of potash, may be added at the time of Of^-' 
nation, as the different crops require ; but of this saoie 
afterwards, under each crop, as wheat, Ac. 

Pig^dung b colder than cow-dung. It abo possesits 
odorous properties noxious to most of the cultivated orops. 
Thus, applied* to grass lands the grass would give me 
milk of cows a bad taste. The urine b simibn Mhfib, 
however, depends upon the kind of food consumed* But 
however cleanly fed, the manure should be thoroughly 
fermented with salt and gypsum, until its noxious prepar- 
tics are corrected, which will readily be ascertained by^'tlhe 
change of smell. 

PRINCIPLES OF (;OOD TASTE IN HOIJSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE AND DECORATION.' 

WALL PAPER. 

Ik selecting a few special features of the interior decoWh 
tions of a house, with the view of fUustrating the anplka- 
tion of the principles we have laid dqwn, wc r^not 
choose, in the first place, a more knpoitant subject than 
that of wall papers. 

The wall paper, except in rooms wh|ph are overcrowded 
with furniture, generally constitutes the lai^st portion td 
the interior decoration of a house, since it extends over 
the largest surface ; and although it is^nevef, in any taste- 
fully-furnished room, the principal feature, it is certainly 
one of the most important parts of the enrichment, and 
will invariably be the means of enhancing the appearance 
of the whole apartment, or of completely destroying the 
harmony of the general effect. 

The wall paper should bear the same relation to the 
furniture and persons in the room as the background of a 
picture bears to the figures and principal objects reprer 
seated. Unimportant as the background to a picture 
may appear, it is by no means the least important part, or 
the c.i5iest to manage, but ofren occasions the artist much 
trouble and anxiety before he is able to produce a satis- 
factory result. And it is neither an unimportant nor a 
simple matter to choose. a wall paper which shall be 
exactly suitable as a background to the contents of an 
apartment. 

We have known artists who obtained their backgrounds 
by mixing together all the colours on their palette which 
they had used in the figures and objects forming the sub- 
ject of the picture. Such a combination, they contended, 
produced the most suitable background, giving the greatest 
value to the principal parts, and harmonising most cfitn- 
pletcly with their colours. This may perhaps be a^rotchet 
of the artist’s, but it undoubtedly contains some truth, and 
is highly su^cstivc to the decoxutor. It recognises the 
principie wc have already laid down ; viz., that the wall 
paper ^hould be chiefly of secondary, tertiary, and grey 
colours ; and that the primaries, if introduced pure at all, 
should ^ confined idapois or small spaces. 

There is no objection to introducing the primaries, so 
long as they are used sparingly; indeed, by this me^s, 
tlic effect will generally DC improved, just as the jurtlst’ls 
background, formed^ in the miginer deserj^ wut im 
have SO pleasing an effect if the colours be eq^jv Inil 9 e 4 » 
and it he paintedbof onHainbroken gre£ as it wilt if the . 
colours iJt *^brokcn," and put onjn an iAregulai* maimar*'*-* 
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tone of the mass being giM ivbilc here and there a 
few toadies of brighter coims appear. 

Whei^ primary colours are introduced largely in the 
^ftinutufe of a roomi a rich and pleasing effect is pro- 
duced by using the pthi^es in combin^ion in smai/ 


a^vety 


being woven t^^her in imall iBaeses> produ 
pleasing appearance. 

In such combinations^ howevoT^ greht 0aut)»fMinust4:>c 
exercised, lest one colour be unduhr jfntomment. m.// 
^ well to bear in mind, when the primaries are thus uscd« 





F»g I. 3* 
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mmm in the ii^ paper, or m the carpet, or even in both, in juxtaposition, that they are not equally powerful, but 
WaQ papers of a ainall design, and coloured with blue, that their relative forces are represented by the 3, 
UflL$m gddi to arranged as to mmgle at a little distance, 5, and B. YeHow, bdng the most potverfiil, diotiid bear 
ajid have the effect of a “neutraaisfd' bloom/' serve as the proportidh of 3 to 5 of red, whicn is the next, and to*^' 
admirable Im^^k^unds^ where, m Hhc furniture, bright of blue, which 19 the least forcible. Zf thc^prapoftinn^ 
Sdnpenes and wi^lly-coloured c^jtets occur. In carj^ts arc departed from, the predominance Of a cOlfo thoidfj * 
• ana hcarthiHXgS^n fiimilnr cffecK is sameiimes produced by be regulated by the colours of the objectt 
n motley of colouVi---red ayl h!ut, 01 iM the pnmaries, comt* before tliem and bt; relieved by jhem. " 
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r^ir, that the wall paper may be aut^ordinatc the surface at re^lar distances. There is no objection to 
ipng^ aU sirmg i^HtrMs must be aVoidied, whether this method, so long as there » not too mat a difference 
Sometimes, when there is oo violent between the tone of the unit and that of the gttMind. But 
t of et^r, the forms are so distributed a& to catch too often it happens that the wall looks ap if it had been 



X * 

1(0^ m lat once, and stand opt m marked relief. This is stack all over with dark patches, and, to matter 

to the isolation of detail, I^nd mom may be m front Ofsthcwlfc paper, these patdieapersha^ ' 
tothe contrast of h^t 0tid dark Sometimes caiohmjy the eye first Ffej i*s an erramto fff ms kmd, 
we fiiMl one form-- the unit of the design— 'repeated over in which, however, two dincicnt forms or arc*« 


we fiiMl one fonn-fhe unit of the design 


fTcicnt forms or arc*- 



in nltenmtion. It wiQ be observed that the 
gehft^l “spottinese,** o^ing to the isolation of the 

gitnipSf and the greaX OontinMt between their datk tone 
and the light ground. 

We give another ittuAtiration of this treatment in Fig. 6 , 
which IS taken from a aii{>erior French wall paper. Here j 
the spottiness is not go marked because the dark masses 
are $c»newhat blended into me background by trailing 
foliage of an intnmiediate tone ; and there is also much 
that IS tasteiul in the design : but there is therefore only 
the greater reason for remet that the efifect is spoiled by 
the masses of datk^ which, at a distance, would present au 
unplesum^t '^patchv appearance. 

It may be well to remark here that much more 
iMhmt examples might be given of this objection* 
aw treatment, but we have purposely selected our 
sp^mens of false taste from amongst the best of their 
kmd ; while j>ur illustrations of good taste are not given 
as the best which cotdd be chosen, but as being well 
gi^pted to exemplify the particular good quality under 
consideration. It appeared to us better, in giving illus- 
trations of DaJse taste, thus to choose designs which, in 
i>ther respects, were meritorious, than to select, as we 
might have done, such as possess no quality to recom- 
mend them. 

Sometimes stripes instead of spots arc repeated, and 
with an equally, or even more, disagreeable effect than 
•Ag^Of ^'sj^ttlncss,’’ arising ftom the marked contrast of 
W ttrlj^es with the gljpund. This contrast is occasionally 
ao Stttlang gs to have the effect (when the stripes are 
ttpright^ of enclosing the room with posts, or (when 
ermSed; with lattice-work. 

Att such marked contrasts arc to be carefully avoided, 
g^p^ally in a bedroom, where, in case of sickness, such 
papers being constantly before the eye, arc excee^ngly 
amtoytng and distracting. 

These disagreeable effects arc easily avoided by choos- 
ing a paper in which the ornament is blended with the 
background by its similarity of tone—that is, by its being 
but little lighter or darker than the general tona Fig. 7 
la on example of this kind, in which the ornament is Just 
•efficiently lighter to '^tell out” from the mx)und. It will 
Wt matter if the most rigid geometric forms constitute 
the basis of the design, for so long as this delicate con^ 
trest of tone is preserved, the effect will be agreeable. 

4 and ^ afford good illustrations of this treatment. 
In case the basis of the design consists of a geo- 
«bmc airangement after the manner of some Moresque 
•W enrichments, and this is ftiled in with a design com- 
pemd of vegetable forms conventionally treated ; the tone 
of the ground beihg but little different from the tone of 
Iho orimment. ^ 

Having considered the wall paper with regard to its 
•nitablaness as a background to the principal features of 
W room, we haw^^abo to consider its adaptation to the 
Special pufpose to which it is to be applied. And here 
fM remark two fmeraf jpristci^les which should be ob- 
served in the design of all wHl paperings. First, that the 
|m|&ce of the w^ being upright, the ornament should 
for an uprtgki f^sUion. If it consist of 
A ftM^ted symmetriem unit, such unit should be bi- 
gynmnrical‘--*that i$, have its right and left halves corre- 
epnodiiig j «r, if the arrangement be irregular (as in some 
jin which vegetable ^bnns are as if 

trimed againgt an upright surface),, tbere shouIS still be a 




tations be introc^ed, ibfny should be treated ip'a 
suitable to the jmness of the waD surface.*^" 
attain our inoanmg best by giving egamides 
and wrong treatments of natuw jfoptns. 

In Fig. a sort of treUis^pWoVk Vs imttateiL amTsome , 
leaves and flowers are repnesented as advancing in ftont 
of it, and others aS receding some distance behind it ; 
while some stand out in high rHie^ and others are cast in 
deep shadow. Indeed, it is an attempt at the liteml inti- \ 


shadow, and everything which cSAve>:i the impression of 
leHef, or itwerfoes in dliy way witfi this flatness, should 
avoided* We jpQI Pipt go ^ far as to say that thcre^ 
Ante floral aadwidtiisA farms, dnd c^jects of still-life, may 
a nt be repmeuteds bult w^du fay that if such represen- 


tation of foliage climbing up trdiHs-worb, All such iccat- 
ments are hifemy objectionable. It Is not literal imitation 
I of natt^ral forms that is wanted, but an ornamental treat- 
I ment of them suitable for the enrichment of a flat and 
upright surface. « 

Fig. 2 is a tasteful specimen of French desim, in which 
the imitation of natural forms and artificial ol^cts is skil- 
fully managed, and the design and treatment are much 
Jobs objectionhble than in Fig. t. But there are indica- 
tions of perspective, foreshortening, and relief suggested 
m the light and snad^ and these arc inconsistent with the 
purpose of wall decoration. Patterns are far preferable in 
which the treatmenf is perfectly flat (as in Figs. 4, and 
8), and without even such indications of light and shadow 
or of diflcrcnt distances of the forms, as suggested by 
daiker tones foi the near objects, and fainter tones for 
those farther off, as in Figs, i and 2. 


HOME GARDENING. 

BROCCOLI (r^wZ/Z/wrif ) — BRUSSKI.S SPROUTS.— CABBAGIS. 

7 he Latest Green or Siberian , — This vegetable de- 
lights m a loamy soil, as in such it is general]) 
found to come more true in kind, and turns out coii 
sidcrably hardier when planted without dung. Dr\ 
soap-ashes, dug into the ground in large quantities, will 
be found a good preservative against the club, as well a > 
a good manure. Soot is also a valuable assistant to this 
end. It IS evident broccoli grow larger and finer on thi 
ground where they arc first planted than when they are 
taken up and replanted ; but, notwithstanding all this, it 
is better to have less than trust too much to the former 
method, and get none at all. Therefore, wc recommend 
you to take up the latter sorts about the beginning of 
November, witn as much soil to their roots as possmle, 
and lay them in the ground in a sloping direction towards 
the north, with their heads a few inches above ground, 
and about eighteen inches distant from each other in 
every direction. The crown of the plant, by being thus 
laid low, will soon be covered with snow, and protected 
thereby from sevc:W frosts \ it also becomes tougher ifi 
fibre, and hardier, by the check received in Hs last ttmoval 
In cutting broccoli, five or six inches of stalk and lesves 
should be retained^ along with the head. After cutting; 
most of the sorts produce fine sprouts from the stems, 
which should be ^thered when ready, and are, whep 
boiled, little inferior to asparagus. 




cabbages, each being from one to twb inches in ditoicfac, 
the whole ranged epirsBy along the stem, the main leipns 
of which drop off eatly. The top the plant resemito 
the savoy when planted late. It Ttas a small hea^ Of 
little value. The sprouts are used as winter gteens. 

Cufrarr.— This pWt is raised from seed, which sifafad 
be sown from the end of March to ihn end p{ A{ML fa 
an open border, possessing a favourable aspei^ Thfa 
require the Same treatmont in every respect aS me Wfap . 
cole, with tiss exception, that they need not be plagted^so/' 
wide either between or in the rows. The sprouts may kj c. 
gathered at any time afrer they are huge enough. Sfjed* 
may be n^ved in the same manner as from^gi ^pthe r df 
the^cabbage tribe. ^ 

• f 


<;:assk)x*s hop^ehoip guide? 




prrtifisi fdd&t i4 too koOwn to every 
^ 9 ii^ djbti^Iption mxsiotyj save that 
saKlgS it l»ro4tice$ firm compoa headk varyim^ in 
aise^ wording to die soil in which tte grown, from 
three JtO meen Inches in diameter, and mhn taro to twenty 
pounds in weight. The varieties of this plant or vegc- 
tabie are numerous ; but as there is so much saiheness in 
many of the sorts, we intend merely to describe a few 


ersefib ^uga 

^al, Early Fulham, drumhead, and East Newk of Fife. 
For me first early crops in May and June, the Early 
York, Battersea, and Fulham are the best m our opinion; 
and for later suj^ltcs jthe imperial, Drumhead, and East 
Newk of Fife. The latter cabbage when true is one of 
the ^st in cultivation ; but it is a very difficult sort to 
get hold of. Attention should be paid ao the time of 
sowing, or, in other words, seed should be got into the 
ground about the second or third week*in Aug&st, neither 
sooner nor later ; for, if sown sooner many plants will 
run up to seed before they arc any sisc, ai|d if sown later 
will not acmiire sufficient strength to enable them to 
stand over the winter so well as if advanced a little in 
growtli. Should it prove to be the case that winter will 
destroy the greater part of the autumn-sown plants, as it 
frequently docs, a succession should be sown about the 
hr St wc<i 111 Februafy, or as soon after as possible, 
w'oather pcrinittidg ; the same sorts mav also be sown at 
this season as in August If a few could be raised on a 
sljghl hotbed, great advantage would he obtained, and we 
seC no reason why it should not be done in nine cases 
out of ten. For succcssional summer and autumn crops, 
a little seed of the Early York, Imperial, Battersea, 
Fulham, and Sugar Loaf may be sown with advantage. 
Many of the latter kinds should also he Sowo at the same 
time for cabbaging between the months of September and 
December. 

All the sorts are propagated from seed 
annually, and for a bed of the earpest kind, four feet 
wide and twenty long, two ounces of seed will be required, 
and for the larger and later kinds, one ounce of seed will 
be sufficient for a bed the same size. The soil most 
suitable for seed beds— that is to say, the beds in which 
these plants arc to be raised— is light, but not very rich, 
loam, and the situation open and free. Each sort should 
be sown separate as a matter of course, and as regular as 
possible* and the seed raked lightly and evenly in ; and, 
provided the weather be hot and dry, it will be necessary 
to administer a little water, and also to shelter the plants 1 
with in^ts, until such time as the seedlings have made 
their ap^arance above ground, inbrder to keep the soil 
moist, as well ds to prevent the feathered tribe from 
where they did not sow”^ or, in other words, 
from feasting on the seeds. The mats must be taken off 
gji soon as we plants are fulfv up ; otherwise they would 
be drawn up long-shanked and weak. It will likewise be 
itocossary to give a moderate watering whenever such an 
operation be deemed necessary. As regards transplant- 
mg, vfe only say that when the plants have three or 
four leaves they should be transplanted, either into nursery 
beds of good rich eoU, four or five inches apart in every 
direction, and immediately watered to settle the soil to 
the roots* or into their finsl situation, which is decidedly 
the beet when an early crop is desired. Plant each sort 
sepamte in good dch mellow ground, well open and ex- 
Itoml the tuny ‘ip tows eighteen in^cs apart, and the 
SAPie distance asunder in the lows. Let them be inserted 


miik a dibhie, aettbfig the stems quite down lo the leaves, 
luM nose the soil fast about» each|>Iant^-aporiion of the 
imMc.mtteh toofreqiie^ for, where they are not 

wmda and the ground U subject to snails, slugs, and 
■riWC Pd i m as most land is more or less, such planjp ahe 

below the sufface of the soil 


DOMESTIC 

C30UC. 

This disease consists in a painful cOnttactm of the 
intestines. It is not an unfamiliar complaint, and it comes 
on so irregularly, and is whhdl so often amenable to 
domestic treatment, that we may properly ^seuas it hem. 

It is characterised by sharp twisting or ppUputg in 
the belly, similar to that which fwows the taking of 
opening medicine. It is often accompanied with more Or 
less flatulence and distension of the bowels. Them may 
OT there may not be vomiting. Generally the bowels are 
confined rather than otherwise. The skin is cool, or coU, 
and the pulse is not quickened. 

Catfses,- These vary. Sometimes it comes on without 
any apparent cause, when it may be due lo Cold ; but 
generally, it may be traced to some irritating articles of 
a>t, such as veal or pork, or green vegetables, or unripe 
fruit, or other acid or irritating substance. Constipation 
may l>c the cause of it, the accumulation of matters that 
should have been removed irritating the intestine. 

This will vary according to the cause. If 
any improper food has been unwisely taken, it should be 
got rid of either b/ vomiting or by a little mild purging. 

If the food has been taken quite recently, warm water 
taken freely will tend either to bring it off the stomach, or 
lo allay the pain ; if food has been taken some time 
viously to the pain setting in, a mild laxative, such aS the 
following, may be taken in water;-#- 

Powdered rhubarb to to 20 grains. 

Magnesia 10 to 20 grains. 

Powdered ginger 2 gi-ains. 

Hot fomentations should be appltcftl ov'er the stomach. 

If the pain is very severe, five to ten minim.s of tincture pf 
opium may be taken in peppermint water, by an adult. 

If the pain persists longer, or there is any doubt about 
its real nature, advice should be taken. 

A COMMON COLD. * 

This is one of the most common and familiar diseases 
which the body is subject to — if, indeed, it can be called 
a disease. It is a fair specimen of what we may call a 
case for domestic treatment, as doctors neither care much 
to be consulted, nor patients to consult, about a matter 
generally so siq;^lc. And in another sense it is scarcely 
a disease; it is the equivalent, in the physiol^ical con- 
dition of the body, of the meteorological condition of tJie 
place, of the spot upon which we happen to be living when 
wc catch cold. For all this, a common cold is a great 
nuisance and inconvenience, and wc snail say a few words 
to illustrate the nature, the causes, and the treatment 
of it. 

Nature and Symptoms, — h cold in the head is a don^ 
gestion or an inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the nose, the back of the nose, the eyes, and ^ air-cells 
connected with the roof of the nostrils; it may eittCnd to 
the bick of the throat and the chest, or beginning in the 
chest and throat, it may extend from them to tlto hlad. 

In the throat or chest it Causes soreness, or coughing, 
with a general feeling of chilliness. In the bean it ts 
Isxiown by sneezings ; by great discharge from the nose, 
first of thin watery fluid which saturates the handkerchief 
in no fime, and then of a thicker and more yellow mmter 
which doctors call pm, more or less freely intermjxeltt With 
mucus. In many cases there is a sense of tightnCsd aiid 
dull aching across the forehead, which arises from 
swollen condition of the mucous membrane that tfa^ 
tlic nostrils and the^^^cells at^the root of the nodb^ imd 
between the eyes. There is, of course, ey^ variwry in^ 
the amqunt and severity of this con^itioi$ or 
mation pf the mucous membrane and ' 

neighbouring parts, whids^sonAitutes a id 


■Ji. 
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, , which differeijt person$ throw it, off. In 

mihlitij a day or forty-c^lfht 

h 0 i]Ufjt,;.in others^ it dc^ Ishtirely go away, bttt lri^ 
itiaisB^ more or less, for hr weeks. 

. ^ya.: ! ; ■ ' ■ ' 

ANIii|C(U5 PROFIT.— CATTLE. 

MA)»rAClAl£Klb^O# A COW ON A SMALI. OGCtirATION— 
VIZ.^ THit F^ILY OK COITAGKR’S COW {continutd\ 

havO added that the animal should be sold or 
iti 4|rood time, before she becomes unprofitable, 
we tave said all that we think is needful concerning the 
cptimger’s cow. liiit we cannot omit to remark, that 
n^UC]agopd might often be done by assisting a labouring 
|haa;imus to start a miniature farm, and diding him .with 
judicious advice in the management of it. ’ Of course, it is 
MtaispcnaabfiB to success that he either hi^ve much of his 
own time at command, or that his family can render 
sfiditient help in the shape of labour; without this, even 
the free gift of a cow could only do harm. But if the 
experiment succeeds, as it ought to do in the right circiim- 
sta^cs, an incalculable amount of good will be done. 
Nojt only will any mere 
the cottager realises 
he richly earned, but the 
opening of Itis land to such 
^ extent os is needful to 
. success wiU demana fore- 
Aot^ht and itfitelligencc of a 
vOry hig^ order, and can 
hardly fail tp give habits of 
method and economy in 
^pther matters, which will go 
tar to make the man a valu- 
ame member of society, and 
may affect all his future life. 

It will not do, however, to 
pursue this subject further. 

For the family dairy the 
liest metliim of management 
' will generally be very dif- 
fei^t* In this case there 
is .^usually an orchard or 
smidl , paddock in i^hich the 
<bVean be .graxcd,and a good lawn in fitmt of ilic house ; 

such incessant labour as wc have been considering, 
aT^ ider to save any actual expenditure of money, will 
probably be felt to be neither necessary n 6 r desirable. But 
evjetn thero riftty be a good or a bad system of keeping 
a cow. 




Fic. T. 


excellent manure made cniii 
haih^d^ In the gardmiJ^^ 

to Jthe mifttk'by a ^ 

bohes. Qn ^eh a System, .#ith the ptudhase ^ 

and a few tuniips if needed, and perhaps a Utrlc' 
oilcake, a cow or two may be kept \Mti the mimmttm 
amount of trouble, and the produce wiU generally exe^d 
the 'expenses. *■ - -i. ■ ^ . 

If the pasturage be more limited, hbwev^, in IsuSt imkHse 
there be abopt tfiree acres of £vad g&ss for each cmv, 
such a system of grass feeding will not. answer ; the milk 
will fall off; and in the earty spring the cows will be pictures, 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine. But even here two methods are 
available, if labour and garacn ground be at command. 
The pasturage br cut grass^may be supplemented by green 
crops or roots grown on the cottager’s «fystem ; or; if 
neither be at*di$posal, turnips or mangolds, and strawy can 
always be purchased. The latter plan will be a little 
more expensive, tut will give scarcely any trouble, as it 
will be only necesd&ry to pulp the needful quantity 
straw, chaff, and rdbts daily, anii feed the cows on this a&r 
described in a fonner paper. 

In all these cases u little oilcake may l>c added at di<' 

. - cretion, but with judgment. 

Many rows, chiefly common 
breads used to spare diet, 
never repay it ; the choicer 
breeds dften repay it nearly 
double ; and, as in the case of 
the farmer, care should he- 
taken that, tvhen running dry 
before calving, the food 
lowered by diminishing ilie 
roots or green food and oii- 
cake, and increasing straw. 

But there is yet one more 
set of circumstances in which 
it is sometimes advisable to 
keep a cow. Wc allude to tlie 
frequent case of a latgc family, 
having fio pasture, and no 
ground either whichcanbcclc- 
voted to food for the animal, 
or very little; but having, 
perhaps, a small garden 
which can profitably use all the manure, room for a stail, 
and accessiolc markets ; while the impossibility of getting 
genuine milk makes it highly desirable for the children'i:i 
sake to try the experiment. And it can be done. Laigc 
dairies in Londo^y' ^rc maintained, where all the food is 
boufrht and nil the cows are stall fed, at a considerable 

. _ ^ !il ! I 1 



Wc must still suppose a shed or stall with the conditions j profit ; and the same system will avail ip the circumstances 


sdr^y described; the management will vary some- 
ifl#hat according 4 p the extent of pasturage. If it be 
' abijuidant and of gdod quality, the cow or cows will be 
tpriicd out grass after milking, and only tied up at 
tbrOqgh ml the suminer^ months ; or, indeed — if a 
shed PC provided for shelter to which they have 
access--may remain in the paddock altogether 
Sl^roach or colder weather makes return to the 


we describe, though, of course, less method and attention 
will affect the results. There will, in fact, be only seldom 
a small profit, more frequently the receipts wiU about 
bal.ancc expenses, and generally there may be a small 
loss ; but this will often be cheerfully borne for the sake of ii 
the advantages to be gained. 

The staple food in this case will be still chaff and roptt 
which may cither be pulped and mixed together, or tht 


i/^dCered stall advisable. A 'portion of the grass, ! chaff may be given separately, well steamed, with about 


or the whole if limited, must however be pre 

' j :r t-- 

wheq-the rim s'hort^ t^e cuttings from the.{ 

lawn wiU.iiwlp out the supply ; and in some cases this 
simpie plan or aunostfcntlrcly upon pasture and 

hay wiu giKc the Jieastf trouble, aiCJ may be the best for 
that reason, tkwslk hay h‘ upop a farm tlie most expensive 
ibod a cow can Gtpe. . .Or twdniinak'may be kept stalled, 
•’^■-^n^with cilt grai^ does not invdive a great J 


4 Ibs^ of rape or other oilcake and«^ lbs. bran ^ily mixed 
in it, and the whole weS' steamed; i toa lbs, bean or Indian 
meal added will keep the cows in good conditibn. ^Ihe 
steamed chaff ris^st be given, as nuich as they will oait ; and 
when they have finished, frbm soto 40lfos. »ee» food and 
roou perdaysShbuld be put m the taxni^q 
portion each meal of chaff; Slpch ' '" 

mg is erqpcnsive ; but will give a good; yf " 
return ; and thirt is fc^owed by several 
dairy managerSi A sfnall portion ol 

momfiig and evening, and theiONXB i 

bmible,' and saves Very much pasture. The tridy' {.grass from the lawn ol other sweet grm foo^^whenever 
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}«K«va|iiiftbknMbi«e^4n4*na^ 
k diUiy^kiQei^ ;\mxmiiit be ueedwitb 
y }(nrilie.nuft witt be tl^ 

* 'RiMfte,«meclu^ ^somdtimessald^ 

to^avte boid/tastfld butter or even milkr Thb will seldom 
be^ case if the cows ate put on root diet gradually^ and 
if tne roots be only given after milking, never within some 
noutsikdare. If any taste be still perceived, a little s»ait- 
petne as before adraed, or a tablespoonful per gallon of 
infik of a weak solution (half^opnce to one gallon of water) 

* of chloride of lime^ will egectual^ remove it 

For such sbtU^feedtng, the great experience of the London 
dairymen Is a sufficient proof that the best breed is a cross 
of shorthorn widi the okl Yorkshire cow. 'For pasturage 
the best f^ily cow we believe to be the Breton ; but tms 
breed has hardly been yet tested as a stall-feeding cow. 

It may be well, in concluding this paper, to $ay a few 
words about a cowl Wc have mready remarked 

that it is of the greatest consequence aH the milk be drained 
f^rom the udder ; if this be not done the quantity steadily 
Jiminisihes, and, moreover, the last milk nearly twice as 
rich as the first ; that is, the same quantity of it will make 
almost double the quantity of butter# Even the method of 
nilicing will influence the yield, and we believe disappoint- 
ment anddisjmst in amatjgur cow-keeping to have been not 
seldom causea by Allowing some favourite child, as a treat, 

" to milk the cow.” must be borne in mind, that if tlie 
yield be oAte deteriorated b} an ignorant milker, although 
a '•Icjfin hand may bring back a portion, the cow never 
recovers fully till she has had another calf. Hcncc the 
milking should always be kept in the same hands, for cows 
will never stand quietly to be milked by anyone they fear or 
•Jislike, and their restlessness injures the quality — to say 
'V)thing of the great risk of their kicking it oven ITie 
1 .‘gs may be tied certainly, but a cow which requires this 
will seldom give satisfaction. It is the gentle quiet cow, 
in the hands of a really good milker, which can alone .be 
c\‘pected to repay her cost. 

It is difficult to describe the process, though it may be 
^\urly Icamt by most j)crsons with a little teachiqg. The 
t Mt Operated upon should be enclosed between the fingers 
and the palm of the hand, by no moans tightly, but a little 
more so towards the tip of the teat than higher, w'hilc the 
upper part of the hand and the thumb actually include the 
port of the udder itself next the teat. Then the whole 
hand is passed downwards, the thumb and forefinger gently 
:vaueezing the teat between them as they go. (See Fig. i .) 
'ine utmost gentleness and tenderness must be observed ; 
and anyovie^ observing this caution, can scarcely fail with 
ordinsu*y h\telli^nce to become a gold milker. Still, for 
the Teaci,a we nave stated, it is £^visablc that only a/ze 
should meddle with the cow ; for, if <pthcr\vise, though 
ah ihight learn perfectly, the co)y would be spoilt for that 
^caioh firing the process. In case of no one being able to 
milk the cow saivlyi the milking machme nuty be adopted, 
whkih 1^ been ns^ on large iarms with great success. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CARE OF BOOKa 

TO' the question, ^^What should be done with books 
the^ost Qbv^ttS answer is, that they should be thordhghlv 
redd t is .perfectly true, and we entirflly agree witn 
it. ’ ^ imt merely vehicles for information ; 

artijcdei,! of decoration van^ furniture, and as 

V hands. They 

in moderit ||fe, d^t. ho 
. ; are ptesen^%iid no one 

call be wholly iiidifrei:;i^ 

:e. , M ia of :the boiJily (so. to 
, p^ M. books that yzt are 

, should never be atlbwed to Uh 



about,, vMore iqjury is none ny care^easn^s ui^this reip^t 
than by much reading. When bne is dMp ft is, 
always easy tq replace it on the shelf. Tto lulEeriniiiidh 
from dust, and should be exposed to it as tktfo as 
A foot of glass costs but twopdice. and will acctne 
twenty-sfive ordinm octavo volumes ; it should be 
used to protect smaflcollectioxts. In large coBoctidhSi Whetb 
this is impossible, dwarf curtains m leathi^ 
cheaper substitute, lianging from the shelf above 
tons of the volumes, prevents the passa^ of dust. Thqy > 
should be allowed to hill as low^as possime without hiding 
the titles, and it is found a good plan to. slit them haff 
way up at intervals of two or three inches, which adimHs of 
the volumes being taken out and replaced readily. ^Another 
expedient is a roller-blind in front of latgh Imk-shelves. 
This can be drawq, down at night and secured at bottom 
with a padlock, and the books thus saved the worst 
dust' that caused by the housemaid in the 
also from the literary researches of the same indtvidu;^, , 
which would, if mhde, be inevitably with dirty fihg^ ■ 

Feu* things are more annoying to those who have prpj^ 
feelings of respect fqr books than to see such as kre ' 
intended for grown persons used as toys by childiw^:' 
Children should have their own books; enough sfe- 
published at sufficiently low prices for all ^es. Lltde 
children delight in pictures. Give them picture-books 
lined with calico, which they cannot tear, as they will do if 
tearing be possible. When they are wld enough to feel an 
interest in stories, give them story-books. Cnjldrei^As a 
rule, arc sufficiently appreciative, and wfll not ^injure 
such as they understand and love ; but on no acepunt 
let them make free with your own books. As a nutter 
of discipline .'ilonc this is well-'that*the child should 
confine itself to those things proper for it. 

As magazines arc to most of us almost as necessary as 
daily bread— being, indeed, the only form in which litera- 
ture is prattically available to persons actively engaged — 
we must devote a few lines to them. In tlie first place, 
the first reader has no right to disfigure them by careless 
cutting; a proper paper-knife is a cheap luxury, and 
within the rcMcli of all. Neither should they, when read^ 
be left lying about, to be soiled and tumbled by the care- 
less hands of children and servants, A particular i^elf 
always can and ought to be devoted to their rece^ion, and ^ 
wlicn the volume is completed let them at once be bound. 
Tlicrc arc fmv magazines for which cheap cloth cases 
arc not publl.sliod, and any periodical worth taking in is 
>yortli the expense necessary to. its preservation. Aquan'* 
tity of unbound magazines is alw^ays fqund to bo in the 
way ; numbers are always liable to be lost, and a whole set 
thus rendered incomplete and worthless. 

Of such acts of vandalism as turning doi|Ti the cOf^et 
of a page, or laying a book Open with its face to the tnhAc 
to keep a place, vve could wish it were unnecessary 
speak. Of those who persist in so doing we pan only ask, 

“ Is there no such thing as paper, that you insert a 
i [ i p In the case of books wanted for frequent ,rderence, 
it has been found convenient to paste littlu of papir 
at the more important sections or paiteages, v^h a suffi- 
cient projection beyond the margin to adimt of the leading 
word of the passage or section being written. Much tinm 
and trouble may be saved, by this lample |ilan in makii^ 
referencifc. 

Thus far we have dealt only with ^ preservatioih ipd 
books. What ha| been said may s^cm si^k 
coihmon-plpcc, but th$se. little thinj^ are quite ittq»6irtaa^ 
enough to be worth mention and attention. Wc staff r ' 

speak of books whlch^f^e suffered damage] 

'age, carelessness, or accident, ana first as . 

interiors.^ ' 

J?emavl/3g /kk spots 

remowd by atiplying spirits ^ sjfits, ‘W ^ 

six times theiti talk dr water, which " 
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mM*AT£S OF TK£ ftOUSE^^UEGAL 


whliiOfoiak iMitar a tsdnv$^ or two sifWwanls ; or a sdution 
acid, citric actd, pr taitatic add will aOawer 
iJiue snune porpose. Ndmar of these will* affect the 
prioltol^ 

J$pn^(mld Sp^ xp;^ he removed by applying first a 
soltilton of sulj^orel w potaslf, to render the iron sduble, 
and aftenrards (me of oxaUc acid. 

Grease remove grca$c spots, lay powdered 

p^pe-clay oo hum sides of the paper, and apply an iron, as 
hot aO be inade without scorching the book. Th^ 
is alNo gOOl(i Ibr takinr grease stains from colotit^d leather 
hittdjldiga>^ lAtOothcr pkn is to moisten the spot with ether, 
axid tlWlIt tShe papOr iii the same manner as above, with the 
hdul i|!on between slieets of white blotting-paper. When 
w been extracted, all trace of stain can be 


This V'itt not adect common or printer's ink. 

Bkaching the Paper . — If the paper has become yellow 
through age, water-stains, or otheV causes, it may be 
bleaehed by immersion in a bath of oity-muriatic acid or 
chlorine, and afterwards well rinsing in clean water. 
Oi^nary ink-marks will be removed by this, but not the 
printers' ink. ' 

Iti old books which have been much 
dog-ea^ and ill-used, the paper is often founa in a very 
wiik and flimsy condition.* To strengthen it, make a 
solution in the propoAion of one quart water, one ounce 
isit^l^s, and 4 ouarter pound alum. With a camcl-hair 
pmudl toolstened in this, damp the weak parts of the 
leaves and carefully spread out the dog-cars and creases. 
Then place a piece of clean paper to keep each leaf sepa- 
rate, and when the leaves are somewhat dried, press them. 
This of course requires patience ; only a few leaves can 
be done at a time. 

Tam leaves . — If the loaves are torn, it will be neces- 
sary to mend with paste and paper. Bookbinders' paste 
is made of wheat-dour boiled till the starch is converted 
into gwm, with one-sixth of powdered alum ; gum-arabic 
or glue is sometimes added to give greater strength. In 
, case the p^p^^r is torn away at the margin, slips may be 
pasted on* If old paper to m.itch the colour of the book 
Si ruM at hand, new paper may bp stained with i^cak coffee 
ID the ieqitiired tone. Should the printed matter be tom 
aOHm in jruch a manner as to render it necessary to ])astc 
pOfifT ever it, ordinary tracing-paper should be used,* 
•allow the type to appear. 


inmates of the house.— leoat. 

^ HVSBJOfV AND wife. 

Opi private relations^ fubsisting between human beings, 
^eprst in ItnporUmce fs that of master and servant- the 
oeCiMs that ot marriage ; which, in the words of a great 

g es the reciprocal right and duties of husband 
hat this right is, and what these duties are, 
tig paper our task to discuss. In the first 
IT, it will be necessary to state how and by 
re may be contracted. 

h Jaw jboks upon mairlagc in no other light 
I contJract ; and the law ai^lies to ij, gcnc- 
nary prhiciples which attach to other con- 
qf It to be good and Valid in all cases m 
i|Mi» at ihe tjjtne of making it. were, in the 
10 if^nttact, secondly, me to contract, 
0 COfdiact in the prqpcr fbitns required by 

not discuss. 

nil nemns^re abb to contract mai^ 
^ particular dksabilitks 

if these dtebilitiOs isja prior* marriage, of 


which mairiage the ott6f U itffli 

second is want of age. Tlhhlsikt# 
att other contracts on aceeudi of 
Stoit in the parlies lEhe ' " 

consent to matrimony, is Ammeft ln 
females, and supposing a marrtec contraOlad 4^ persons 
under these ages respectivdy^ tiAner of them (fpon ^xifning \ 
to the of consent dfq[esaid, may dii^ee and ^hfdlare 
the marriage .void, but if at the age of consent they 
continue to agreo together, obey need not be married 
again. 

What is above stated musk be understood ns applying 
solely to the actual marriage contract ; but a promise to 
marry — which, like other contracts, wlU give a right of 
action for damages in case of its breach— is not binding 
unless the party who makes it be of full age, vir,, twenty- 
one. And when two persons, one of full age and the othet 
under, entef into* a contract of this Kind, the former is 
liable lo an action fer damages if it be broken, whilst 
against the minor gnder similar circumstances no action 
will lie. 

Another incapacity arises from want of reason, without 
which the matrimonui contract is not valid ; this wilK 
however, not be cause for divorce if the insanity ai isi 
after marriage ; so that as the law stands, the man f igi* 
a lunatic, unless in a lucid interval, is qpsSIutcly void. As, 
however, it was found difficult to prove the exact state (^1 
the party'sonind at the actual celebration of the'nuptiab, 
a statute was passed by which the marriages 
lunatics or persons under frenzies — if found so by * 
commission appointed for that purpose, or comnnttd 
lo the CiUC of trustees, by an Act of Parliament wcu 
declared void. 

A foUllh incapacity is in respect of proximity of leL- 
tionship 5 that is. the fact of the parties being within the 
prohibited degites of consanguinity. These degree*, 
however, arc loo well known to require more than tin 
mere mention of them. Any two persons, therefore, nni 
labouring under any of these disabilities, may contn'ct 
themselves in m.nriage, x>rovidt*d that they do so in con- 
formity with the law. Wc will now inquire what the lav. 
on this head is. 

The different modes by which the marri.ige contract 
may be entered into, arc by banns^ by special licence^ by 
the ordinary 5 or surrogates licence^ by the fuperiniendent 
rc^istra^s certificate with licence^ or by bis certificcUc 
without licence, 'fhese wc will explain in turn. 

An Act passed in the reign of Geoigc prescribes, 
pievious to a inarnat.^ the publication of the banns upon 
three successive Sundays in the church or ch .pel where the 
ceremony is to be solcmni&ei^ or insrtead of Is, a licence 
from the ecclesiastical authority to marry witho it banns— 
that is, either a “special" licence from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or a “ common" licence frdm the ordinary 
of the place or his surrogate ; at the same time it ordains 
that no liconpe shall be gran{|sd to marry in any church or 
chapel, unless one of the parties has lud liis or her usual 
place of abode in the parish to which the church or chapd 
belongs for fifteen days hntnediately^ preceding; that all 
ministers are forbidden to solemnise marriages moie than 
three iqonths after the complete publfcation of the banns, 
or grant of licence; that the maniage, whether bv banns 
or licence, Shall be in a Church or public chapel where 
banns may be lawfully published, and shall take place 
between eight and twelve in the forenoon (except in the 
case of a special licence), and shi^ be solemnised by a 
person in orders, and before not less 
credible witiiesises. Moreover, as It is deemed fajWdkmr , 
that no facilities shall be given to persons under the • 
of twenty-o^ to kitennarry without 
or gmaraans, the Act alsD orders WtV 
the publicaticm of bannd of a petsoh under thfeage hr 


. IV., €; 
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^ ^ wM|0«Nnrf if ^ or 

Omsai^fiTm^y fats dissent nt fl^ie time they ^e 

^ p0j/ilkSuadi 'the shall he void» U also enacts 

that nottietise toviAaity wMmilt hsmis lAail be gsanttAl» 
nstfemonChsha^tefiMx^ parties^ that 

he or tfhe beUevea there is no tmfNsdimeRt ot kindred or 
' allianee» or of any other lawttd cause; and* moreover, that 
on#of the poitm to the contract has, for the space of 
fifteen days immediately preceding, had his or her 
usual place of abode within the pariidi in which the 
marria^ is to take place ; and that when one of the parties i 
is under twenty^ine, that the consent of the person whose 
consent is required, has been obtain^, or that there is no 
Mson living who has authority to give 'such consent ; 
TOe consent required by the Act must be given by the i 
father, or if he be dead, by the appointed guardian. If 
there be no gu.irdian, then by the mpther if she is un- 
married, *and if there be no mother qmnanied, then by any 
guardian appointed by the Court ot C'hancery. ! 

Although these formalities are prfcscribed by the law, 
and in case of their neglect penal consequences may 
ensue, the marriage is not necessarily void which is not 
concluded precisely according t6 the provisions above 
related. In the following cases, however, the marriage 
will be void j— If any person shall intermarry without due 
publication of iiaqns in any other place than a church or 
chapel where banns nmv be lawfully published, unless by 
special licence ; or shall intermarry without due public 
Ciition of banns, or without a licence from a person who 
h ts authority to publish or grant such banns or licence ; 
or shall consent or acquiesce in the solemnisation of 
marriage by any person who is not m holy orders. 

I he statute, however, applies only to those who commit 
^ uch errors wilfully, and with full knoii^lcdge that what 
they do is against the law. 

Hy Sdedal /, it must be understood, a marriage 
may lake place at any hour and at any place. 

We have now to consider how a marriage may be 
contracted by means of the Superintendent Registrar's 
Certificate without Licence. 

Notice must be given by the person intending to be 
married by this means to the superintending registrar of 
the district within which both the persons about to marry 
have dwelt for not less than seven days ; or if they have 
lived in different districts for that time, then to the super- 
intendent registrar of each district This notice will be 
entered in a book called the “Marriage Notice Book’* 
(which may be seen by anyone), particularising the church 
or other building in which the mporiage is to be solem- 
nised. The person giving the notice must add that he 
or she brieves •that there is no lawful impediment ; that 
bofti parties have Jived in the district' for seven days pre- 
vioimfy ; and that consent to the marriage from the person 
(if aiiy) required by law has been obtained. This notice 
is pm»d ih the itgistrar’s office for twenty-one days after 
it has been entered m the nofice-book, during which time 
any one who has authority, may forbid the issue of a cer- 
tificate that the marriage has been duly entered, by 
writi^ Ihe'word “jbrbidden’’ opposite the entry in the 
noftce-book. If, however, no such impediment has been 
made after the expimion of twenty-one days, the registrar 
mhy issue his certificate, which expresses that noticO of 
the intendltlg merriage in sudh a church or building has 
been duly entered, am that it has not been forbiddm by 
any mthorised for which certificate the registrar 

remveS the foe of one trilling. Then the marriage iday 
^utalte place at any thne within three months Arom the entry 
notfoei in the danth or registered building specified, 
to the contract may, however, if they choose, 
at the of the superintemdent regitmr^ 
Sntmony must take oloee in his presence and 
t|n lyHM some tigisttar of Ufo distriet^ ami twfore two 
other witnesses, with open doQr<i^ and between eight and 


tw«M Ik the forenoon, in whicb 
beread« ' 

A pemcn ideriiotis of being m^^ 
dent Te^petrar^s €erti(fietUe with Jieencei've to give notice 
and obmin a certificate ai| in the former dale. wM mese 
distinctions ^ ^ ' 

If both persons do not dwell In the sanfo district, 
notice need not be given to the superintendent segistrar 
of each. district, but oiflyto the superintendent 
jof the district in which one of them resides. 7^ no^ 
must state that the person making ft has lived for fifoten^ 
not seven days, in the district in which the fiotice is giveh. 

The notice is not hung up in the ofiioe, add the ceiy 
tificatc may be granted at the eiqpiratkm of one day, 
instead of twenty-one days, after the, entry of the notice 

Such are the various methods by which foorijage may 
be contracted. We will now discuss theriglfta of husband 
and wife with respect to property. 

Unless the property which a wife may possess at the 
time of her mamage be settled Op her, the husband 
becomes the absolute owner of her peimnal propetty ; i>.| 
her properly other than freehold estates, ana this persom 
property he may dispose of as he wills, and after hi$ death 
nis wife will have no claim to it. The wife may, howcvier, 
claim as her own, her necessary clothing, and all gifts of 
jewels and trinkets presented to her by relations and 
friends upon or after her marriatje, and these she may 
dispose of as if she were unmarried, and they canpot be 
touched by her husband or his creditors, unleb her 
husband survives her, and they are otherwise undisposed 
of. She may also claim her paraphemaiicH^^t is, her 
wearing apparel and jewels suitable to her station in life ; 
but gifts of jewellery from her husband made before or 
after marriage, she cannot claim until his death. During 
his life he may sell, pawn, or otherwise dispose of such 
articles, and although he cannot leave them to any one 
by will, they are Vablc to his debts bofli before and after 
lus death. 

The husband is absolute owner during his wift^s life of 
her leasehold property, although he Cannot di^se 6f it 
by will ; so if he dies before her it will revert to Her, whilst 
ii he survives her it will become his absqlutriy. 

If the wife is possessed of freehold property at the time 
of her marriage which has not been settled dfodncdy uptm 
her, the husband has what is called a freehold intemst in 
Hx during their joint lives ; lhat is, he is s<fie tenant, and 
can lease, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of them to the 
extent of his interest m them. In such cases if he sur- 
vives his wife, and has had issue by her capable of in- 
heriting the property, he is tenant for the rest of his life in 
all her freehold estates. Such cases, however, .occur 
rarely, as it is usual for a settlement to be drawn up on 
behalf of the lady before her marriage. ' 

No^ all settlements must be in writthg^ Oa well as oU 
agreements for a settlement. Settlements mfiy be made 
before marriage or after mamage, and the met may be 
made in pursuance of an agreement for a settlement mode 
before marriage. A settlement made before marriage in 
consideration of (/>., with a view to) marriam holds good 
against every claim ; it canhot be impeached {unless it 
can be proved to have been drawn up in a ftauduleiit 
mannfy), even by creditors of the husband or wife. The 
same law applies to a oetdement made after matrilKRie^ if 
drawn up in pursuance of an agreement for a sesUdm^t 
entered into before marriage. 

A settlement made altar marriage, unless in 
eff an agreement befomhand, capnot bar theclofonal:^ 
existing creditors, xl!^r those ofisubsequenjiqnes, tf.ftia 
made with the intentionof defeating ratniw tfomSf 
if, however, ft made without fraudulent iiMprididi by a 
husbapd^liidebted at foe, time, the bettlesputjirill fm 
the cloiiqs of subsequent creditors, unless 


akrup^ within the space Cf 
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ODDS ANb il^bi 


a ^ ^ tobmd on the wifi» atftqr . 

nuilfiiMHf vfllittMtf a'.srior,4Wt«iBi)MAL .it valid .only wwn . 
it id itu^for wl^t cpm^uUmtuifni 

for obtained possesion 

dtpjeojMXty to Equitably entitled,, or 

recdved a »m ' pjiid %y her relations, .as an 
addition to h^.ijMgjcftiy 'he wquld be able to settle 'an 
equivalent sum wbidi wdmd hgld valid 

against his^tjnsiB^tBnb . . ^t ' ' 

^If a hiiifbiftK^ withoiit having previously xnad^ a 
\vi^ a s^tlement; the* wiib is^antitled to 

a 4ia/rfchold‘ lands and iiou^s ' whicl^ he 

powfam ,)f he dies without a will and wkh^t issue, qhe 
is one' half of his personal propoty^ t^i is; 

™t)iiey«^ &):. ; if, however, he dies whhoiit, 
a jwSB» tat leaves issue, slie is entitled oihy tO jiijtidivd^pift 
h ^hritf synopsis of the law ;xs 
tlic.aedd step- to be discussed is, •how w Ahwand is 
liahle for. debts contracted hy his wife. ^ . . 

The husband (unless he is an infant) opoalilo marriage 
t^dees upon himself ah his wife's debts and Uahilitics, but 
he is not liable for bills or bonds given h$ibrc marriage j 
.Sf^U£;f on her death, however, if TOcy ha%'e not 
been jrectae^ in a court of law, his ludnliity ceases. If 
the %abelbrelhe wlf& she Is fbeif liable for all 

cemtactsta^ 

.Sojc^hs;^ married CQtipk live t(^tb@^ the wife is 
. ptes!U])^|:d her lAsband's authority to make con* 
tiTaci|;s:t;^ ithe simply articles, dx., su|t^|t;de to her and 
;lhs . Ih however, he is in lihO'hAbit of 

' supplying su4fc artl^es, dac., to his .wife, ai;id is 

known to their Uadespeoplc, either by notlcoi^t^ hiin^l 
othciwJse, Che husband is not bound to paprd^hts con- 1 
traded for such articles. <V . j 

If a w>fe.3eayeB her home with her husbandV Consent, 
or by reason Ofliis ill'-usqgc, and without mMonduct on 
her part, and he ftiajces her no allowance, he is liable for 
necessaries supplied td her even by thosetradesmeu whoni" 
he has wai^ned gainst her. Wlien a husbattd and< wife 
uic lhing apart, it is the business of the tradespeopte to 
cH^itasta^ wf tlte case before trusting,; 
the .wife, ps a^tasband is by no means bound to give ' 
notice toibein of die separation^ A hosbAnd ipay give 
authmity.to.]^ ;tvife to act as his agent, as he to any 
.othef this capacity she may collect rents,' i 

draw bills, CS:c., for which he. 
he revokes the authority. 

, cufttom ^ I^idon, a wife carrying on a 

busmi^ jn dmCity ««ithout any interference from, her 
iiusbqndi be, sued for ajlshor debts and contracts as 

if ahe werei^tade; siid a1tlii»dgii the same liability is in- 
curred by. a.igpe whose hnsbsmdfs outlawed or convicted 
of felcmy> he can chtim, the eamiim of her own personal 
latapr after hb.j^plwhient has.^expired. iHaird as" tliis 
case may be, if aiiuidutAd dc8efinl^S„w'ife and leaves her. 
.ahe may obtain an orta^i^jiam a police magis- 
the justices, in pd^^ipesstons, or from the 
protect any ippii^ oi* property whkh 
she acquire after the desertion, against her 

husbilHi^^llt^ creditors ; that is, provided that she is 
suppwimplim by her own industn*. If, however, slie 
ahows'Wna'I^ after the order 'has been givc&lie 

< inay nr property she has acqmr^^ - 

It \aii& .to IMS Md/dmyA in M Ln^bduks^ Uiatit w|ls 

M iji^nd tgaddunister modfnitQ correction 
hid to answer for her xniscchduct, 
ft .ireaM^ to>..eqtrust him with the 
utqp'b^ b)iir domestic fhastisemenf; nowi 
A . limeedi^ on the nan of ihe 
an^^.iU-tqeated wife mOy 
Imo.pewL^ her husband, of other- 

la GflMof thewife*s 
t, ihehvfttaMcan t^dfxzm neplibeny. 




To toko ffuilnkStd^m^om of vHiid , 

with water, in the praportions of one of' the first to 
two of the laft, may be used .ita ppipose. • I>i|Pa 
feather into it, jpst tpuch the Stains witli m esndof the 
/catiier^and at fi/tce rjyA) it quickly off; la most cases the 
ink staifls Wifi be iemoved with jt; if this, however, 
should not be the\^se, repqnt the process. Jf the 
vitriol is not at once rubbed away, there is a pibbability 
tii its memVsubstitutmg one defect for another-^-a white 
mark fqr a dari(:..ataln. 

: 7'o demi uftalfht^Thcre is a very simple method to 
dean tiaiht itotjhfts . become dirty, and if our housewives 
should adofft 'ft Scientific American) it would 

3a\ c them a grefit«d^l of trouble. Provide a plate with 
bonie of thcbestStliftQvAng to be had, and have ready some 
dean warm watc^:aBfl a piece of flannel, which dip into 
I the water and squeeze nearly dry ; then take as much 
. i^itening as \vi!l to it, apply it to the painted 

fg0:C,^j!i|^n A litde i^ instantly remove any dirt or 

grease. , After whufti^iwiash the part well with clean water, 
rubbing it dry with iji soft chamois. Pojptfthus cleaned 
looks as well ^5 w^^rt first laid on, without any injury to 
the most delichte^wours. It is far better than using 
soap, and docs, 'Squire more than half the time atick 
labour. V' 

yewel^^ ,i!ipubMh S*'^--^Under the name of “dou- 
blits^ dire hiid^ded* Oi^rtain partial or complete imitations 
of real gems. “Ifiejtperienced persons frequently purchase 
thesq doubletq^ genuine sapphires, rubies, emeralds, &c. 
Some of'thigrtp have the top of the stone ^mtine and the 
under part glass— the two being so skilfully joined by 
cement that tjie division cannot be seen. Formerly 
doublets were sometimes made of glass, cut to resemble 
,±eid stones, but formetl of two pieces, between which 
colouring matter was tntrodutced. MorO frequently, 
or, at all events, more successfully, two pieecs of crystal 
were joined and set to iqiit^te .particular gems. In other 
cases a doublet consists of the upper penion genuine, and 
the lower of some inferior stone, rendering it very di^cult 
to detect the fraud. Onhnar)^ purchase^ may be easily 
Imposed upon by these imitations, and even detilers ate 
somctinic.3 deceived. Where glass is used and can be 
got at, a file will act on it, which is not the case wfth real 
gems. In certain doublets can be .detected by 

holding them up to the light and looking at them edge- 
wise, poised betw'een the finger and thumb. But since 
these*countcrfeits arc Sb numerous and v^uelcss, as Com- 
pared with genuine jewels, it is that fumbias 

of costly rings and the l^e should hiive' a . written war- 
ranty with them. Real .stones, when set with a bade, 
have very frequently placed utaer diem edioured Ibil to 
ipcrcase theia* beauty or to im^ove^dieir; qdloup There 
are crises in which a piece of while ctyp^Ll is backed 
with foil or colouring matter* $0 as to leseinl^ something 
.more valuable. We k^w a case in wmdi a gefittaOtm 
yho purchased of a I^^don jeweler A 
ring, washed his hands with :thc ring bn, and on. d^ing 
them found it absohitoly colourless. It 
of crystal, coloured: at the back, Sitaes 
colour are often, “impsoved’^ by behig ^ 
when set bj^, mryitid/b^ng ^t in b iwsetftid^fyftn 
>een previou8l]f^|U|ifaim^ By sudr ategns 

,the dealers obtaiaa grepter priidb&Tdbeir 
•are actually worth, 

^ibe Rearmed, and^ali fabrebaaexs of '.toreltaV wfte 
, «anx)wly to ia^pect What » ofiered taem foe’Midrwnon 
is, under auch circumstances, the tmly iafoguard ajpingt 
loss and^naoyande. * 
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h THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

%• JK GAS MfiTEHS {conHnutd). 

T^Dry The radical defects in thg wet meter, 

to which we have alluded; were discovered at a very carty 
period of its adoption in practice. Various improve- 
rapnts have, therefore, been intro- 
e duced Jn its construction, with a 
vic\^to remedytiis^ these defects. 

'Hie basis of the evil being the 
water, attention was turned at 
an early stage to the construction 
of a meter which should ^work 
without that element, and the re- 
sult has been the production of 
the dry meter. This meter is 
made of .various forms, and con- 
sists of chambers separated from 
each other by partitions. Generally 
there are two, although some 
makers use three chambers. 

Each chamber is divided into 
two parts by a flexible partition 
which moves backwards and for- 
wards, bellows’-fashion, its motion 
being regulated by valves beauti- 
fully contrived foj the puipose. 

The dry meter is largely employed 
by all the London and provincial 
gas* companies, they are almost 
exclusively used in the United 
States, and are now becoming 
ji^cncral on the Continent. The 
first dry meter was patented by 
Mr. Malam, in 182^ and con- 
sisted of a series of bellows com- 
bined on a shaft, but the plan 
was never 
carried out 
in practice. 

Since Ma- 
lam’s patent. 

Croll and 
Richards, in 
1844, and 
sever^ sub- 
sequent in- 
ventors, have 
brought the 
dry meter to 
perfection. 

Among those 
who have 
been success- 
ful in perfect- 
ing the dry 
gas meter is 
Mr. Thomas 
Glover, of St. 

John’s Street, 

Clerkenwcll, 
whose meter 

we have sc- . ' , 

lected for illustratin|f our present description. This 
meter was invented in 1844, since which time upwards 
of 350^000 have been made, of various sizes, ranging-from 
the sxnallest capacity up to those for registering 30,000 
cubic &et per hour. One of these meters % supplying 
lights was used in the Exhibition in H^e Park, in 
and also in that of 1862. At Fig. 1 we give a front 
• ofMjMsrs. Glover and Co.’s diy meter, the outen 
'c^ing bn^emoved to show the interior of the apparatus. 
Big. 3 Mlpesents a side view of die interior parts of the 
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meter, whilst Fig. 2 shows the valve plate or upper portion 
of the meter. 

Before proceeding to describe this apparatus, it will be 
as well to explain its general principle These will be 
best understo^ by a reference to|he action of the ordinary 
house bellows. By raising the upper leaf of this impl^ 
ment, an exhausting power is pro- 
duced in the interior, and the 
external ah* raises the valve in the 
lower leaf and enters the body, 
ypon pressing the upper leaf 
down, the valve is closed, and the 
air is expelled through the nozzle 
of the bellows. If an arrange- 
ment were attached to the upper 
leaf for registering the number of 
times it had been raised and de- 
pressed, and if we knew the exact 
cubical contents of the beUows, 
we should be able to ascertain 
the quantity of air which had 
passed through them. Now, in 
the dry gas meter we have the 
bellows reproduced in a diffesent 
shape, the gas being measured by 
the alternate expansion and con- 
traction of the chambers. Re- 
ferring to Fig. I, we first notice 
the inlet pipe I, by which the gas 
passes to the interior of thetnetcr 
£, being the outlet pipe by which 
it is conveyed to the burners after 
it has passed, through and has 
been measure by the meter. 
The index which registers the 
quantity of gas used is seen at T 
*• » ” on the top of the meter. Bearing 

in mind the 




Fig. a. 


bellows - like 
action to 
which we 
have referred, 
we will now 
turn to Fig. 3, 
where we see 
a fixed verti- 
cal plate 
dividing the 
meter down 
the centre, 
and prevent- 
ing pass- 
ing from one . 
side to the 
other. To the 
centre plate 
are attached 
rings, B B,ito 
the edges of 
which are 
fixed flexible 
bands, C C, 

- which are 

also united to theVinj^ of-thd discs, A A. These dis^ 
move alternately backwards ahdfopvards ; at each motion 
they receive and discharge their cubical contents of gas. • 
The two valves, throtfgh which the gas passes to and from 
the measuring apparatue, are shown at Fig. 2 ; they are 
termed D valves, andUhe gas is fcccived an^ disduir^ed^ 
through openings at 1, 2,^ The discs 4 A^are fitted with« 
joint^ levers, which communicate motion -to the vertical 
rods R R. * These rods in tl^^r Uirn motion to the 
rhich arms describes 



Fig. 3. 


arms M, W (Fi^. 2 ), each of which 


I sf foment 



\ 


jol 
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of a -circle. The connecting rods, N N, are attached to 
these arms, and they impart a rotary motion to the double 
crank o. This crank gives motion to the two d valves, 
which alternately adnstt and' remit the gas to and from 
the chambers of thet'itipter. k k is a parallel motion 
which ensures the true working of the rods and levers. 
The valves arc so arranged that whilst one chamber is 
receiving gas, the other Is discharging its contents. The 
gas, acting as the motive power, passes through one valve 
into one chamber, which it fills, and, by means of the 
mechnniffin we have described, the second valve is opened 
just as the first valve closes. The second chamber now 
begit^ to fill, nnd the first to have its contents expelled 
through another passage in the valve. A continuous and 
stelidy flow of gas is thus maintained, as both chambers 
fibre alternately filled and emptied. The space through 
which the discs a a travel defines the cubical area m 
which the gai is measured, fiuid the capacity is adjusted 
with such accuracy, that precisely the same <}uaiitity of 
gas is received fiind discharged at eadh alternate opening 
and closing of the chamber. The index T is worked by 
a spiral wheel fixed on -the crank spindle o. The index 
itself is similar to that of the wet meter, consisting of a 
simple train of wheels and pinions with ^inters working 
round three dieds, and indicating in the same way as that 
already described* 

The action of the dry meter win be .seen from the 
foregoing description tp be somewhat similar to that of a 
steam^^ engine. This reseniblance is certainly striking 
when compared with the horizontal cylinders of a loco- 
motive engine. Here the motion of the piston answers to 
that of the disc in the dry meter, the slide valves being 
used in the one case for steam, and in the other for gas, 
both serving the purpose of giving motion. The slide 
valve arrangement in the meter is highly ingenious. 
Having three apertures, one of them leads to the inside, 
and the other to the outside of the chamber, whilst the 
third communicates with the exit pipe from each chamber. 
On the whole, it will be seen that the dry gas meter 
possesses some very important advantages over the wet 
meter. It entirely dispenses with the use of water, so 
that it is not liable to derangement in frosty weather. 
When once adjusted, it gives no further trouble, and the 
gas in passing through it takes up no additional moisture 
to increase the risk of anndyatice fr6m deposit of w\ater 
in the pipes. It does not require periodic^ attention, as 
does the wet meter, and there is no fear of a sudden 
extinction of the lights from an insufficiency of water. 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE;--DOMEyriC. 

LAUNDRY-MAID— WASHING AT HOME. 

The practice of washing at home, although greatly fallen 
into disuse amongst the middle class of housekeepers 
generally, is much to be comtfi^ded, hot only on the score 
of pocket economy, *but also on Sanitary grounds. The 
obstacles which are supposed to exist at the present time 
against the practice have but to be fairly confronted to be 
found of a very unreal character. The chief point to 
ascertain is whether the money sp^t in putting washing 
out ednnot be better spent in other ways. Of course, if 
expense be no object, people have a right to indulge their 
inclination ; but if the laundress’s weekly bill can only be 
met by stinting food, and limiting tSe changes of linen to 
the most absomte requirements of cleanliness, then it be- 
comes a serious questiofi whether some personal sacrifice 
of comfort ou^t not to be endured for ihf*, sake of a sub- 
stantial gain^ Ir' 

The invenuo^, (Jf washing-maj^ines has done much to 
^ obviate the main objection raisei^ againct washing, at home, 
inasmuch as the time fiind ^^^r saved by theiruse is re- 
. considerablar % buf still remains the preju- j 


dice to overcome in favour of its being more “gqntfcel” to 
put all washing out This false notion, in fact igfat 
root of the general disinclination to tesume a cucifbmwhicnn 
certain obstacles may have caused to be relinquish^ bur ' 
which have fio longer justly tenable grounds. 

Like many other persons, tbe writer was induced, in a 
moment of weakness, to discontinue the labour of washing 
in her household, at a time when there wm some difficulty ; 
in replacing a servant who had been accustomed the 
work. From that hour, to resume the tSsk appeared im- 
possible, until* the well-established reputation of certain 
washing-machines induced her to remodel her household, 
in the express view of having all the family linen washed 
at home ; and after nearly iix years’ experience of the 
workmg of the washing-machine the writer has no reason 
to revoke the good opinion originally entertained of this 
substitute for manual labour. This is not the place lo 
describe the process of washing by machinery particularly, 
and the instance if merely cited to point the direction in 
which an inmortfiuit matter of household reform may be 
accomplishea • ^ 

Whether household washing be p^ormed by machinery 
or not, a thorough knowledge of the process is-neccssiiry 
on the part of the mistress of a household, in order that 
the work may be dispatched without waste of time and 
material. 

The day before a wash is intended, alkthe dirty linci. 
should be looked pp, sorted, and entered in a book, with 
the sam^ precision as is observed when things arc scm 
out. Any articles that arc in excess — owing to the state oj 
the weather or what not— should be thorouglily dried, 
folded, and imtaway, under lock and key, till a convenient 
season. Saturday afternoon is the best lime for the abov t 
preparation; the clothes can then remain in soak till iM un- 
day, which greatly facilitates the removal of stains, &c. 

All the be^. white linen should be put in a separate pan, 
or tub, and coarse things in another. Sufficient lukewunm 
or cold soda and water should then be poured over the 
clothes. 

Coloured things, flannels, and woollen materials shoukl 
nfft be laid in soak. These require washing’separatcly , piece 
by piece, when the work is in progress. Pocket-handker- 
chiefs should be first rinsed out, and the water thrown 
away before they arc put in with the rest of the things. 

The next arrangement to make should consist in Mrcd- 
ding fine yellow soap into a jar capable of containing 
sufficient liquid, surcording to the amount of washing lo be 
done. About a pound of soap to a gallon of water is a 
good proportion ; no soda should be added. Having 
poured boiling water on the soap, cover the jar and set it 
aside on the kitchen s’t'ove, or range, till Monday morning, 
when the soap will be found to be melted to a jelly. When 
lukewarm, take some of this soap-jeUy, and mix it in the 
water in which the clothe;^ are fb be washed. By this 
means a fine lather is easily produced without waste. 
About a pint of soap jelly to an ordinary tub of water will 
be sufficient. The clothes will require but trilling rubbing 
with hard soap in the very soiled places. 

Jt is a good plan to begin a wash with the flfiinnels. No 
soap is required for tHem beyond the jelly described, c^c- 
cept for the cotton bands and tapes. Each article should 
be washed separately in moderately Warm (not hot) water. 
Having washed them in one water, rinse them in clean 
warm suds, shake them out, and hang them on the lines at 
once. Never rinse flannels or woollens in plain water. 

By dping so they become harsh and shrink. 

The water in which the flannels have been rinsed is 
excellent foiythc first washing of the white things. If too 
dirty for that purpose, it should be poured on the c:oa 
things, having first taken them out of the cold soak. 

^ The white things will require two 'v^ashin^, rubbing’ 
soap on the stained places, if required. The water t ‘ 

sliould be used for .the first process oof rubbing^s im« 
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portanUarticles. By the time the white things are washed, 
I the should oe ready for the boiling process* The 

water should only be lukewarm when the ck>thes are ]^ut 
in, as boiling water fixes the stains instead of loosening 
them. The water in the copper should contain a fair pro- 
portion of soap jelly and about two ounces of soda. From 
ten npnutes to a quarter of an hour after the clothes have 
bcA ,at boiling heat, they should be taken out and plunged 
into plenty of cold water for rinsing. Ha^rtng been wrung 
out of the rinsing water, they should next be put into clean 
blue water, one by one, passing each piece swiftly through 
the water to prevent the bhic from settling into those un- 
sightly streaks which arc afterwards so diflicult to remove. 
There is no waste of time in this precaution, because 
each article has to be wrung out separaiely, even if a 
basketful of linen be tossed into the blue water at the 
outset. Directly the clothes are bUmd and wrung, they 
should be shaken out and put upon the lines. 

Apropos of “ hanging-out.” Befor^puttmg up the lines, 
they should be passed through a coarse cloth, to remove 
any dust or soils from the gravel-paths, &c. All articles 
set in a bund should be slightly festooned from the bottom 
hem— -nt^ver from the band. Sheets and tabic-cloths 
should be hung with the short side towards the wind, tb 
enable tlie air to blow (be folds apart. Shirts should be 
suspended from tht bottom hem. A good many pegs arc 
necessary to hang things out well, and the laundry-maid 
•should be careful not to place the pegs at the corners, 
Avithout first doubling the comers. Stockings should each 
lirjvc a peg, and should be turned inside out before being 
]ait on tlK* lines. Wooden pegs are best. 

Flannels and woollen materials, set in bands or pleats, 
require a different mode of hanging from linen things, 
rho latter should be hung with the fulness downwards, as 
described, but flannels Should always be suspended with 
the fulness at the top. 

(ientlenion\-> waistcoats and trousers require care in 
being washed at home. Each article, if woollen, should be 
washed singly, as described for flannels. After having 
been rinsed in suds, the garment should be simply 
souoeced tolerably dry, not wrung. The legs of trousers 
should be pulled straight before hanging on the lines, and 
waistcoats thoroughly shaken. Trousers and waistcoats 
should, be hung out in a breezy shady place, the fonner 
being suspended by the pegs at the band at the back, and 
the latter by a couple of pegs at the back lining. Pigu^ 
waistcoats, &c., require the same management as other 
materials of the same kind. 


THE household CARE OF PICTURES. 

Thekf. are few households that do not possess some 
pictures. Many households contain pictures of great 
interest, often of considerable vidue ; sometimes, indeed, 
as it has turned out, of unknown, value. Scarce two years 
ago the Ciovernment bought a picture, which is now to be 
seen in the National Gallery,, for which they gave the 
large sum of ^2,000. This had been long in an obTscure 
household, witliout thj oiirners knowing anything of its 
national interest or value. Tbe picture in question's the 
, “ Entombment,” by Michael Angelo. 

Some brief and explicit directions, therefore, upon the 
nature of pictures j and the care they require to preserve 
them, will, no doubt, be welcome to our readers. The 
subject is one which has never been treated as of housc- 
hpld interest, and yet it is one of universtd itiportance. 

those who make it a point to treasure works of art, 
jt ill a topic which they are sure to appreciate ; and even to 
tjmse take a commercial view of tlieir pictorial 

gems, it fTOTconsequence. From whatever point of view 
pictures eiVe regarded^ whether for instruction, inspiring 
the spectator with nob]c thoughts^ or [Is elevating^ Und 


refining the taste, or as a graceful means of decoration, 
the importance of keeping them in good condition is the 
same. 

If we may judge by experience, great ignorance is 
prevalent in the majority* of households as to the nature 
of pictures and what they are for. Many per^ns seem 
to imagine, that, unlike other things, pictures require no 
care ; this is a great error. These veiV same householders 
would be distressed at dirty walls^ ceilings, curtains, or 
^chimney-glasses ; and do not fail to cover up the frames of 
the pictures to save them from the destruction of flies. 
They cannot, however, apparently realise the fact that the 
paintings themselves require care, though of another Idnd. 
Dirt can be seen readily enough on the glass of the 
windows and on the mirrors. It is often noticed how soon 
the dust, smoke, and exhalations of gasiform a filmy 
deposit upon such objects, but it is not noticed how 
exactly the same thing happens to the surface of the 
pictures. It is very evident, upon reflection, that pictures 
require periodically some attention in the way of cleaning. 
It is tnie it is the habit of some households to dust the 
ictures among other things ; but dusting with a feather 
rush by no means suffices for any length of time. Damp, 
combining with dust, smoke, and gas, form an incrustation 
on the pictures which a warmer atmosphere dries on, 
and a feather brush will not remove. 

In any case, then, whatever the*subject, ks true^value 
can only be realised when the various Imes of colour, 
gradations of tints^ and caFTcfully modelled form? can be 
perfectly seen. When obscured in any way, or disfigured 
by damages, they cease, more or Ic^, to represent the 
appearance of the subject painted by the artist* Take, as 
an instance, a landscape representing an early frosty 
morning. The atmosphere would be dear, everything 
distinctly leen, even to the remotest distance, the 
appearance of the scene rather cool and bhiish. Ob- 
scured, however, by a dirty yellowish accumulated film 
or discoloured varnish, it i$ impossible to tell what time 
of year is represented, much less what time of day. The 
distances can now no longer be discerned, and all the 
delicate lints of the sky and verdure are lost — the whole 
scene wears a monotonous, uninteresting, undiscemible 
look. Take the case of the portrait of a young damsel 
by Gainsborough or Greuze. Originally it was all fresb- 
I ness and brightness. Covered with the discoloration 
consequent on neglect, where are now, all the radiant 
distinctions of youth ? Under the dirt and damp of years 
its best and most attractive features 01* points might just 
as well never have been delineated. All pictures that are 
thus neglected, soon become reduced to one common 
level. And even if the pictures on the wall are only 
placed there for the purpose of ornamentation and that 
of enlivening the apartment, they no longer serve these 
purposes, by reason of their decaying conditions ; they 
tend rather to sadden the appearance Of the room, giving 
it a dull, dark, unattractive appearance. • 

In speaking of the household care of pictures — which is 
the erre that pictures ordinarily require to keep them in 
a proper condition — it is. necessary the reader should 
thoroughly* understand what the nature of pictures .is. 
This can be bpsl explained by a brief summary of the 
material# of which pictures are composed, and thcreasong 
which induced painters^o choose such materials. 

Very early pictu^^ were not painted with oil colours, 
but with colours mixed with size of some description, or 
the white of eggs, and wlpch are called tempera pictures. 
U can be well understood that such coJou^werc very 
dangerous to clean. Irl^ng found by jxj:;|^ence, how- 
ever, that pictures wami cleaning, the painters came 
*to consider how they could use colours so that would 
bear cleaning. About the ^fetr 1420 a FiemiA artist 
named Van Eyok found out that if the colours were g^und 
in oil. instead of th<?gk Vinous medium at that time usedip 
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they wouM bear cleaning evi» with water. So regardful 
were painters that their woi^ts might be cleaned, when 
they required it, tha;t the use of oil colours soon l^came 
common in eveiy country where the process was known. 
And although oil colours also poiSsessed an advantage of 
treatment and effect of which the tempera colours did not 
admit, the primary cause of their adoption was that they 
would wash. The painters knew that by the use of oil 
they insured to future generations the opportunity of 
viewing their works as they intended them to be seen/ 
From this it will be obvious that the necessity of cleaning 
pictures was understood at a very early period; Now, 
^though oil pictures will bear washing, it must not be 
imagined that by this is meant that they will l:>ear the 
application of soap and water. It only means that they 
would bear the application of water to the surface of the 
painting without causing the injury to the colours it would 
occasion in the case of tempera pictures. The principal 
Ingredient of oil colours, of course, is oil, and therefore 
the use of soap is dangerous to them. If we wrani to 
cleanse oil out of a bottle we put a little soda into it and 
sh^c it up, and the soda commning with the oil makes a 
li'.tle lather df soap. Now, soda or some similar alkali 
being present in soap, it is liable to assimilate with the oil 
of tne paint on the picture, and make a lather of the 
colour itself. Again, all early pictures were painted on 
wood. But,wo^ was found to be liable to warp and 
split Irom the cdcct of both heat and damp ; and it was, 
moreover, found that small worms cstablisiicd themselves 
in the timber, from which it was impossible to dislodge 
them. They bored thousands of little holes in the wood, 
and often through 'the paint itself, until they caused the 
whole picture to be as rotten as tinder. When such was 
the case, there was no help whicli could save the picture 
from perishing. At last some painters, the Ibundcrs of 
tlie Venetian School, discovcrca that they could adapt 
canvas for use in painting as readily as wood, that 
canvas did not warp and split; also that it was not so 
suddenly affected by damp and heat, that the colours 
were not so liable to chip off ; that worms did not congre- 
gate in it ; and, the greatest advantage of all, that it 
could, when rotten from damp or be renewed. 
This latter advantage was a great desideratum, and no 
< doubt eventually induced its general ,usc among all 
nations. 

It will be seen^^ therefore from this that it has long been 
acknowledged thk pictures even require re-lining at certain 
periods. By iw4iinung is meant new canvases mstened at 
the back or the, pictures. Old pictures on timber can 
also be tronsfened from the wood to a canvdS, and it is 
•owing to this fact that the finest works of Raffaclle, 
Titian, and other freat <»ld masters are still in existence, 
and capable of being enjoyed by the present generation. 

Tlicre is one more thing it is necessaiy to draw the 
attention of the reader to, Qiat he may quite understand 
t}|p composition and nature of pictures ; this is, the prepara- 
tion which is intermediate to the paint and the substance 
padnted on, and admits of the colours being successfully 
laid bn the canvas or wood. In the case of panels, it is a 
coSjggMNfition generally of size and whhing, and therefore 
'/cry easily affected by water. Great attention must 
therefore be paid, even in applying water to tlicS front of 
i panel painting, that the suiiacc ohthe colour is unbroken, 
or it will penetrate to the ground, ^nd quickly rot it, 
causing the paint to peel off. In canvas pictures, the 
preparation partakes moreof anqilynature, in consequence 
■of 3ie flexibility of the^ material. It ia therefore not so 
^ easily affcc&d by water. 

From the J^Lctk that have bgim staged, it will^be under* 
stood that pictures will .suffer from exactly those things 
. ihat^ would individually aflfeA the materials of which they 
I a^e composed. Thius i^amp is always more or less fatal to 
pictures. The wood absorbs tbi moisture, which then 


soon attacks the preparation and rots it, cauaing the 
paint to peel off in a similar manner to the peril^tralinn Of ^ 
water from the front, only on a larger scale. In the case 
ot canvas, it being of a more perishable nature than wood, 
the damp soon causes it to decay, eventually completely 
breaking up the picture. 

Great heat also causes serious injury to paintin|pk It 
warps the panels, and blisters and c^cks the p&int. 
Many househiriders do not seem to understand this. 
They will quickly notice blisters arising on the street- 
door, and feel greatly distressed thereat. They will hold 
consultations with the builder, and house-painter, and 
friends on this dire calamity, and seek their advice as to 
what is best to be done in such cases, and yet they never 
heed the blistqjrs on their pictures. They generally under- 
stand that ns the blisters on the street-door occur in 
summer-time, and«on very hot days, that the mischief is 
occasioned by the of the sun ; but they seem totally 
unable to carry^ this^deduction as far as the dining-room 
chinme)[*-picce, or w5ls of the staircase, upon which the sun 
may shine fiercely, it never seems to strike them that 
the blisters on the pictures hanging there, result from 
exactly the same cause — namely, too great heat. The 
composition of painted street-doors and pictures on panel 
is as nearly similar as possible. We have the wood 
first, then some preparation or other ov^r 'the surface to be 
painted on, to prevent the do'ing in of the colours, and 
then the paint itself. 7'hc direct rays of the sun falling 
through the landing window upon the picture, and ^he 
heat from a large fire in the dining-room acting on the 
paint, have just the same effect as the sunshine on the 
street-door. First the paint is softened, and then it 
blisters and cracks. 

The action of heat from a fire can be seen in the case 
of a house-painter cleaning the paint off a shutter or 
door. He holds a heated iron before it to soften the 
paint while he scrapes it off. 

Pictures require to be hung in a good light. Light is 
the very life of colours. In dark places the colours fade, 
and in modem pictures become obscured by a film of 
exuded oil. When pictures arc found to have faded, or 
become covered with the yellow stain of oil, the only safe 
remedy for the evil is to place them in the hands of a 
conserver, who will expose the pictures carefully .to the 
sunshine, until the fading colours become revived or the 
oily film is dissipated. It must be borne in mind that 
too powerful solar rays will themselves cause some colours 
to iade ; so some experience and judgment arc required, 
or the pictures may be injured in a new way. Extremes 
of every kind are therefore dangerous to pictures. An 
equable, dry temperature, and a fair good light, are the 
conditions under ‘which pictures are best preserved. 
Damp walls are too often the cause of the decay of many 
paintings. Pictures ought therefore really to be lined 
behind with a material lately found efficacious to protect 
them from this source of injury. Another way is to fasten 
jiieccs of cork at the four corners of the frames, to keep 
them somewhat away from the wall, and .allow a current 
of air to jmss behind them. They should also be occasion- 
ally dusted behind ; for the dust accumulating at the back 
of the picture, and falling between the strainer and the 
canvas, becomes a great receptacle of damp, the dust 
absorbing it and retaining it 

W'c will now speak more particularly of the attentions 
the front of the pictures require, and those that are within 
the possibility of householders to administer. It is now 
becomingiffuch the practice to protect the frdntsof valuable ‘ 
pictures with glass. Many persons object to this plan frj in. 
the difficulty it occasions, in some situations, of inspecting 
the picture. Anything which prevents the ^vsitqtor froni 
properly viewing a picture is undoubtedly an evil ; but 
the question arises, which is the ^elter evil— tlifetfestnic- 
tioxA)j' the picture, *or incurring a di^culty in contemplating 
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it ? Charles Dickens jocularly commented on the practice 
of plazing pictures in All the Year Round. He related 
how lie had heard so much of the celebrated Clhindos 
]tortrail of Shakespeare, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
that he went there to see it, and, after placing himself 
directly in front of it, he raised his eyes and saw an 
exquisite portrait— of himself. This objection to glass 
is not without grounds ; but it is more than counter- 
balanced by its advantages. 


POINT LACE WORK.— IV. 

Ttie accompanying design is for a ])icce of lace to be 
turned over tlic edge of the square-cut bodice at present 
so fashionable for demi-toiletlc^ and worn in Paris even in 
full dress. It presents a striking contrasit, when woiked, 
to our two last designs, inasmuch as it should be done 
with the narrowest point lace braid having an open edge, 
and the filling-in stitches with the finest thread. After 
the braiding is completed, a row of open over-cast must 
be worked into the open outer edge of the braid, as in the 
pattern given on p. 225, vol. i., then the spaces within the 
leaves may be filled in, either witji the fancy stitches, des- 
cribed in our two last papers, varied according to the 
worker’s taste, or entirely with open over-cast, as in our 
first design, which will be found to hhvc an excellent effect. 
A very fine braid with holes at intervals and an open cd;. c 
(v/rtfe by Fig. 3, p. 225, vol. i.) would look extremely >vell, and 
we cannot sufficiently impress upon our readers the great 
importance of using the finest lacc-cotton for these open 
stitches and over-cast, as the great beauty of* this design 
consists in its being executed in very fine materials, so as 
to imitate the most delicate old lace. The bars should 
alsp be fine, and with or without the dot upon them ; we 
rather prefer them*plain, but this is a matter of ^astc. A 
very beautiful appearance might be given to this pattern, 
by working not only the edge of the braid in open over- 
cast, but also the w'hole of the ground, as it were, leaving 
out the bars altogether, and filling in the leaves with 
fancy stitches, so that no part would be left entirely open. 
»Thij^ might, doubtless, be rather tedious, obut the effect 
^ would be an ample repayment for the time and trouble spent 
'ion the work. That port of the design marked thus * • 

* joins aOp that marked thus f t and the portion between 
the rar^nd crosses is repeated until a sufficient length 

• 18 W 4 »ked to reach to the baca of the top of the bodice, 


when the pattern n^ust be reversed by tracing it from the 
wrong side (which can be easily done by holding it 
against the window), and then worked to the front of the 
bodice again, where it -opens. In tacking the lace to the 
dress, a slight degrto of fulness must be alldWed.in 
bringing it round t^ back of the throa^o as to suit i: 
to the shape. ^ • 

Wc hope to give inour next arti^l^ on this subject a 
design lor a pocket haniikcrchicf border, aij^d probably 
some new f^cy stitches. « 
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HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. nothing compared with the enormous development of fat 

which takes place. As the fat of an anim^ increjises, 
FOOD ^ quantity of water diminishes, for fat ap| 3 jears,.to soine 

Animal btidtes of beasts, birds, and iish^ extent, to take the place of water. Two eminent EnffUa|i 

of very various kinds am made serviceable for the food a|p'icultural ^chemists, Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, have 
of man. We may leave^ptilcs out of the question ; for, made some elaborate experiments upon this subject, and 
although snakes are said by some who have tried them to their researches almost all our Imowledge upon it Is 
to be good eating, they are not very likely to come into due. They analysed, with the most rigid care, the whole 
generm use. of ten beasts of different kinds, some of w'^hich had been 

The most important of tlie four-footed beasts which fattened and some not. They found that veal, althtegh 
are slaughtered for food arc, as every one knows, the ox taken from a fot calf, was the leanest and most watery 
(and calf), the sh^ep, and the pig. The bodies of thes^ of all ordinary meats. Its carcase contained only 17 
animals are generally divided into the carcase proper, parts in 100 of fat, and 62 of water, whereas in a fat ox 
which consists of the parts usually called the flesh, or, the proportions were 35 of fat and 46 of water, and in a 
in other words, the voluntary muscles and the bones ; very fat sheep, 55 of fat, and only 33 of water. Highly 
and' the under which name are included the head, fattened pork is the driest and the fittest of all meat,' and 
foet, tail, and skin, and all the internal organs, such as in dry bacon there arc sometimes 73 parts of fat, and only 
tte heart, lui^gs, diver, sweetbread or pancreas, stomach, 15 of water in every 100 parts. 

&€. It will be seen that the word offal, when used in The proportion of flesh-formers to heat-givers in animal 
this technical sense, docs not necessarily mean something food depends almost ofitirely upon the extent to which the 
offensive. On the contrary, most parts of the offal make beast has been fatjpncd. F at being a heat-giver, the 
good food, when properly treated. The stomach of the greater its quantity the smaller will be the proportion of 
ox or Calf, when carefully cleansed, constitutes an flesh-former. In the carcase of the calf and . half-fat ox 
excellent and most digestible article of food ; and, with Lawes and Gilbert found about 17 per cent, of flesh - 
the exception of the skin, which is only used as food formers, wliereas in that of the very fat sheep there W'as 
when it cannot advantageously be converted into leather, only 9 per cent. Indeed, the most remarkable point 
all the above-named parts of the animal supply common elicited by these resca relies was, that in those parts o( 
and well-known dishes to the dinner-table. “ The pro- the animal which arc consumed as food oy man there is, 
TOition whic]i the oflal bears to the carcase varies in taking the average, a larger proportion of hcal-givcrs to 
different anin^ls. In oxen and sheep, it is generally flesh-formers than there is in wheaten bread ; so that, 
about tyro to three; but in fat pigs, the carcase some- taking into account the fat that is citlier eaten with it,»or 
times wciglis five times as much as the offaL in the form of suet, lard, dripping, &c., we may hazard the 

Almost all parts of the animal body-<-offal as well as startling assertion that flesh is less flesh-forming than 
carcasc—contain jfhi. We have already seen that this is bread. Nevertheless, it is only riglit to add that it is still 
A highlj^ valuable form of food. It yields more heat, doubtful, in spite of chemical analysis, whether the 
during its combustion, than any other article of food ; vegetable flesh-formers are really quite equal to the 
and it is therefore, although useless for the repair of the animal ones in power. The natural craving of the whole* 
tissues, the best kind of fuel that the body can consume, human race for flesh appears to teach that a proper 
One ounce of beef fat will, in burning, yield heat enough proportion of it in our diet is advantageous, and thosv* 
to raise 352 tons a foot high, whereas an ounce of lean who have tried the dangerous experiment of vegetarianism 
beef could only raise 55 tons to an equal height. have almost always suffered from it more or less. 

• The greater part of the fat of the body generally exists It will, of course, bo understood that what has been said 
in the solid state, and it is familiar to everybody that its above about the high proportion of fat in meal is only true 
amount is subject to enormous variation. -The animal if we take a fair average. In particular joints or dishes 
body has the power of storing up fat, sometimes to a the amount of fat is often very small. l.ean beef, for 
most wonderful extent If the animal has plenty of food, instance, contains in 100 parts only 4 of fat, together with 
and does but little work, the store of fat increases, as 19 of flesh-formers, 72 of water, and 5 of mineral salts, 
though Nature were providing] for future wants. If food The hchri, liver, kidneys, &c., likewise contain very little 
is withhdd, the bulk of the animal rapidly diminishes, fat. 

and the store of fat is the first to disappear. An instance With these facts in our possession, it is curious to 
is recorded of a fat pig who was buried in his sty by a observe the accurate.- manner in whicJi human experience, 
fall of earth, and remained without any food but water unaided by science, has in many cases arranged the 
for more than five months. During that time he had, articles of food which should be eaten together. With lean 
in fact, been living on his own fat, and had, consequently, beef we eat potatoes, consi.sting almost entirely of starch ; 
lost 120 lbs, in weight with veal we cat melted butter and fat bacon. With bacon 

The fat stored up in this manner in the body, is partly we eat beans or peas, rich in flesh-formers ; and over our 
due, no doubt, to tnc fat of the food, but there is direct beans we pour melted butler. Salt was mingled with 
pafqof that it can be, and is formed in the body from flour in making bread long before it w^as known to be 
Other articles of foew^ and particularly from sug^ and | necessary for the gastric juice, and we conclude dinners, 
stanrh. The system of diet from which Mr, Banting * in wdiich the flesh-formers are often too predominant, with 
deriyod $0 much benefit, and which is now generally I fruits and farinaceous puddings. Butter is the natural 
knoiiil as the Banting system, consists simplv in avoid- complement to bread, and also to jpheese. Poultry and 
iiig as much as possible those articles of food which many kinds of fish arc deficient in fat* The cook, sublimely 
contain much sugar, starch, or fat. We shall rUurn to ignorant of chemistry though he be, has yet learnt to serve 
this subject when wc come to the censideration of dietary the first with bacon, and to fry the latter with fat, or to cover 
scales. ^ ' it with butter. 

The extent to which the fat of an animal may be in- And if the rude and undirected art of man has succeeded 
creasgd by feeding, is well illustrated by the wonderful so well in mingling together the necessary ingredients of 
specimens sent every ycqr to the Cattle dhow. The poor food, N ature^ wc may be sure, has been far more suedessfuL 
brutes sink finder the mass of fot' with which they nave No chemistry, and no cooks, nothing but the bliiyl . 
been burdeneij Each is nearly ^all fat, for although tlie promptings of instinct, are required to teach the lowfcr 
other constituents of the body do increase tc a small tmimals how to arrange their cuisine. The ds^^^finds in . 
jpxtent during the fattening < process, this increase is as fle^ the ox finds in grqss. and the bird finds m seeds. 
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Mrorms, and cate^iUars^ all the elements necessary to their rccopiised, besides fat. Another large class of substances 
life. ' Andjthat important liquid, milk, which- constitutes are found, which are believed to arise from the destniction 
•the sole nourishment of so many young animals, is a of the muscle. These all suffer forth'er oxi^tion before 

• perfect example of well-balanced food. •It contaq^s they leave the body, and must therefore be classed with 
fiesh-formers, fat, sugar, salts, and water, all exactly in the heat-givers. Lastly, the juic^ contains minerai salts, 
the most suitable proportions, and all in^he form best which, as we have before seen, arc constituents of all 
fitted for easy digestion. We shall have more to say wholesome food. 

• abouttthis wonderful liquid hereafter. ' ■, - 

Nature of Flush, — ^Wc have already said that what is 

ordiharily called flesh consists of the muscles of the animal. ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 

The muscles are the machines of the body, or, to speak • PROFIT.— THE HORSE 

more exactly, the separate acting parts of the great 

machine. They do the whole work of the body. They hack and hakness H0|iS£S. 

are generally divided into the voluntary and involuntary The Omnibus Horse and Machiner is of a kind nearly 
muscles, according as the will has or has not the power approaching that which wc have called the hack and bar- 
of control over them. The voluntary n^t^scles aje for ness horse, being neither of a high class nor agricultural, 
the most part grouped about the bones, and by their but larger. This i.s, therefore, a convenient olacc for intro- 
contractions produce movements of the skeleton. They ducing him, leaving the covert and park nack to come 
.'onstitutc the great bulk of thc^ flesh. Among the later in the scries. The coach liorse was a quicker, higher- 
involuntary muscles, the heart by ^ far the most bred horse than this, being usually an off-cast from a 
important. ^ ♦;entleman^s stud, or a half worn-out thoroughbred one of 

The structure of one of the voluntary muscles is, as ! more substance than common. His place has l>ecn taken 
might be expected, vc^ complex. The fibres that we , by the machiner, a horse of considerable size and power, 
in flesh arc in reality little bundles of smaller fibres, j used in the vans wliich carry goods in and about large 
held together by a kind of delicate web. The smaller i towns and their suburbs. These horses are bred in Lin- 
ilbrcs aiv theipsclves • bqndles of still smaller fibres, j colnshirc and Yorkshire, and the North of England genc- 
cncloscd in the %ube-likc sheath of membrane. These | rally, and are descended from the Cleveland Bay in a 
minute* fibres h.ave the power of contracting, that is, of remote degree, that breed in its purfty being almost extinct, 
becoming shorter and thicker, under the stimulus of the These horses arc active as well as strong, jAcy co»ldnot 
notvcs.. The contraction of the whole muscle is produced be bred for sale as omnibus horses, but are thc^roughcr 
by the contraction of the separate fibres composing it, produce of the brccdcr^s yard, failing, from coarseness 
so that the contracted muscle is, like the fibres, shorter or want of action and form, to make either carriage horses 
and thicker than the same muscle in the uncontracted or hunters. Breeders take the rough \^th the smooth, and 
state. Ilow llic contraction is produced wc do not know, fortunately the latter help to pay for the former, or wc could 
All that we know is that the nervosj arc the sole agents have no cheap horses at all. These horses require just 
in effecting it, and that the force exerted to produce it the points of those wc have been describing, but, as they 
is derived, as wc have before seen, from animal oxi- .are never ridden, their shoulders may be much less oblique. 
dation. The fibres arc* composed of a substance very and they should stand at least three inches or a hand 
similar to the fibrinc of blood. It is, of course, a flesh- higher. On good roads they can draw heavy loads as much 
tbrmer. as seven miles an hour. Wholesale tradesmen of every 

Between the fibres a delicate net- work of the minute description know how good many of these machiners prove 
biood-vcsscls, called capillaries, is disposed. Through to be, and how valuable is a combination of activity with 
these vessels, the blood which is to supply both nourish- strength. Troop horses and the mounted police horses 
incnt and force to the fibres is constantly passing. The arc from the same counties, and are bred in the same way 
capillaries are supplied by the larger blood-vessels, called j by thoroughbred countr>' sires from half-bred marcs. Their 
attcrics, and discharge into the veins. These larger vessels price is low, from to ; but they are delivered at 
am between the muscles, and may frequently be observed three years old, and are selected from capability to carry 
ill carving a joint. weight, which requires different conformation from that 

All the muscles are supplied with nerves, which appear required for drawing it. The latter can alvva)'s do some- 
like white threads, varying in size *:cording to the size of thing towards paying their way by light agricultural work, 
the muscle. The terminations of the nerves, if they have where the soil is not heavy, as they may be yoked at two 
any tcrminations—which is very (Joubtful— consist of years old. The Life (Guards' troopers arc splendid 
extremely fine filaments. The larger muscles are also specimens of the cross between the thoroughbred horse ' 
supplied with the thin vessels called lymphatics, which and our best cart-bred marcs. Wc give two illustrations 
appear to be intended to carry back to the blood the of these useful but moderately-priced hack and harness 
compounds produced by the gradual destruction of the horses. 

muscle, and also any excess of nutrient matter which Cart Horses. — We reach a point now, which, including 
may remain after its repailr has been provided for. horses purely agricultural, ought to be of very great interest 
Muscles also contain fat, generally to the extent of about to us. Although the agricultural horse is limited, indeed, 

3 per cent : the exact quantity is, however, subject to in proprietorship to only one exclusive class of persons— 
much variation. • not by any means the case with most other horses — 

Lastly, we must consider the liquid portion •of the he has an importance in the eyes of the world equivalent 

• muscle. The substance of the muscle is permeated in its Way. to the interest which the bread-winner of the 
throughout with a liquid generally known as the juice of family, or the working bees of the social hive, are caldh- 
flesh,” which is retained in it when the muscle is cut, just lated to excite. The Creator teaches us all that wc have 
in the same way as water is retained in a sponge. The to depend upon one another. He showers His blessings 

^ juice can easify be pressed out, and it has been frequently upon us somewhat in the proportion in which we Ij^bour 
aifd vCry carefully analysed. The greater paft of it con- for them. He mak^fio class independent of another | 

♦ sistsof water, but there are a number of curious compounds and so provident is mJn the disponsatiojWof His gifts, 
t^^ides, held in solution by the water. Some of them are that He ^aakes even timlbcasts of the»fi(^ available foii^ 

• • simitar albumen of white of egg, and thereforl our comfort and support. There is a noble lesson of gra- 

heloTTg^to the ef ffesh-foifners. Others are Keat- titude to be learnt from thhespettacle of a fine team of 
givers f sugar, and even a kind of ^tarch having^been horses employed in agricultural labour, not only fur the 
• * • . * 
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tienefit of their immediate owner, hut as a channel through one of his expenses ; for as they are kept by the produce of 
which the necessities of life become ours. We do not the land they till, the hay and com they he is 
that we can never see these handsome animals with- less particular in taking a full account of their keep tnan 



HACK HOfiSE. 


smt such considerations, but such considerations enh/ince those who pay for it in hard money. Among other general 
their value in the abstract in the mind of a thoughtful details of the agricultural or cart horse, we must not forget 
wiiiii, and impart no fictitious value to one of the most that it is the horse which pre-eminently pays for breeding. 
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''|»atient land ^ df the handsonSr^t and most us|^ful of his It is cheap to generate, it is hardy to keep, it is early scK- 
species. The fanner himself is not uOfrequentfiy forgetful supporting, and after it has done more mar* "'ough to 
the value of his horles, ^akid seldom sums up honestly remunerate its breeder on his farm, i( is as vduablc as the 
*tiieir cost to him. He is apt to make light of them as mid^lmg samples of higher-class horses which see in 
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ordinary use. The cart horse may be worked moderately generally belongs to mixed breeds, and, whether from inad- 
fAmi two years old on light land, and for a few hours ; and vertcncy or from intention, there seem to be more of this 
*at four, five, or six, according to circumstances, will still be class unassignable to a pure breed than any other. In the 
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THE SUFFOLK FUNCH. 


worth ;f35, ;f 40 , oreven /soor ;£6o. He is far less liable ; case of the Clevelands, a fine coaching or quick draught 
to injury, from hia quid passive nature and indisposition to horse, \vc mentioned the scarcity of pure-bred horses ; and 
gallop and plunge,than the higher-bred horse, which is par- ! the same maybe said for the Clydesdales and SuffoUts^ 
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• prone to accidenu ; and as he is not so delicate though not quite to s^li^at an extent* feet th^ 
iiji% he is less subject to colds or coughs and such breeding (or size Aid weight, blood ha^bcen int^^ucea 
dfwind as arise from them, and is usually free from of a foreign nature where w aad however it may «avc 
i call constitutional unsoundness. The cart horse appeared to effect that object • 
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Particular Breedtf however, exist which have their cha- 
racteristics, as they have their patrons— the North, the 
South, and the Midlands ; and in proportion as the agricul- 
tural horse possesses the greater share of the one strain than 
of the other, it has he^ customary to designate him a 
Clydesdale or a Suffolk. It would be superfluous to go over 
again the principles of breeding^, as those rules already laid 
down are suflicLent, by modification, for all purposes. It 
is enough to notice especially the Clydesdale, the Suffolk, 
the Midland Counties or English cart horse, and the 
dray horse, as having peculiarities at once attractive and 
valuable. 

The Clydesdale is so called from his supposed country on 
the banks of the Clyde. He is a fine handsome horse, active 
and suitable for the single harness and two- wheeled carts 
of the lowlands of Scotland. Wc believe him to be a 
Flemish-bred horse, but there is great diversity pf opinion 
on this score.' The North of England farmers have every 
confidence in him, and we have seen one as much as sixteen 
hands two inches high, with the appearance of a ebb, 
having a small neat head and a short tail. They have one 
^reat advantage — they are long and low, and fast walkers 
in consequence. Out draught horse has sprung chiefly 
from the Flemish stock, though much Norman blood has 
at times been mixed up with it. With due deferenoe to 
some supposed authorities, we think the Clydesdales larger 
than the Suffolksj and we arc borne out in that opinion by 
the book published by the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. The Writer also says that the cross which 
prodifeed the. present breed of Clydesdales was from 
Flanders stallions brought over by one of the Uukes of 
Hamilton, who crossed the best Lanark mares with them. 
Occasionally the Clydesdale mares are put to well-bred 
borses, and the produce is used for harness. 

The Sujffblk^ better known as the Suffolk Punch, from 
the peculiar roundness of his appearance, is said to have 
been crossed originally with the Norman stallion. This 
is the general opinion of the cognoscenti. But it would be 
useless to deny that they have not unfrequently been mixed 
with the Flanders breed. It belongs especially to Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Essex, and the South-East Coast, aAid is to the 
full asgre.nt a favourite with the Southerners as the Clydes- 
dales are in the North. There arc two breeds of the Suf- 
folk, one known as the old, which w*as exceedingly valuable, 
.md of the highest quality as a carl horse ; the other known 
as the modern Suflolk, much handsomer in our opinion, 
but of doubtful equality to its ancestors, 7 be cross for this 
later or improved breed was the North Country horse, or 
Yorkshireman, perhaps three parts bred, by which the 
Punch lost something of his roundness, and acquired more 
quality. The characteristic of the original breed was, inde- 
pendently of everything else, its unconquerable determina- 
tion to move whatever was behind it ; and if Mahomet 
had had a leam^of the old Suffolk Punches, it seems very 
doubtful, according to the Essex farmers, whether he would 
ever have had to go to the mountain at all. Now the con- 
tention is that the modern Suffolk has somewhat Iqst this 
eh£t>'acteristic ; that, though a very valuable cart horse, 
he will not literally *‘lie down*^ to hjs work and struggle 
till he dies. This may be the case ; but he is a most 
beautiful horse, of great- power for his size, with well 
laid and fine shoulders — a very valuable point, though 
not utterly indispensable in a draught horse, and. -when 
crossed with hunters or thoi*oughbred‘ horses making 
very fashibnable carriage horses fof country work. Wc 
give a sketch of the modern Suffolk, avhich is a good 
specimen of the class. The ordinary average height ot the 
Sufiblh Punch is frbm fifteen hands to fifteen hands two 
inches, which is a couplii of inchc^ higher than the old 
l?reed. The Alices paid for them ij. those days were ver>' 
high— asmuch i6aor 1 50 guineas ; an<J.foran entire horse 
^ much as 400 guihe«:is h«\s beep known to have bGen given. 
Many mcR will even ib cart fJorse.^ gratify the eye, and in 
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point of good looks the two could bear no comparison. To 
say truth, the old sort was not handsome, and had lov/, 
powerful shoulders, a rather long head, and short round- 
legs and patterns, but he was strong and muscular in the , 
(garters, and looked like pulling down a house ; he was 
active as well as enduring. The pure-bred Suffolk, either 
old or modern, is very scarce ; and we shall be sorry to 
hear that nothing has been done to resuscitate so valuable 
a breed. There is said to be one thing that is against the 
Suffolk cart hqrse, cccteris paribus^ viz., that they require 
plenty of good keep— more, indeed, than some others — to 
do their work upon. It is quite impossible to draw up a 
just difference in this rcspect^between them all ; and no 
man but a practical farmer can give the inform.alion with 
respect to each separate breed after trying tlicin fairly and 
separately. It is only due to the reader to state the fact as 
we have]|heard*it. 

The English Cart Horse is not as handsome as the breeds 
wc have just menrioned ; but, if handsome is as handsome 
docs, we must class him among their equals. He is bred 
chiefly in the MidlrKnd Counties, Nortfiamptonshirc and 
Staffordshire supplying a great number. He is gigantic 
in size, of immense power, hardy and enduring, and at the 
same time of most exemplary energy in draught. The 
colour of this breed is said to be usually black, but the 
mixture with other breeds has produced cart horses of 
all colours. He has not unfrequently a* neat head when 
divested of its growth of hair, and wc have seen some of 
these horses used for railway work withbcaiuifiil shoulders. 
The tuition that slanting shoulders in dmught horses ere 
either useless or positively detrimental is a mistake, and 
gives rise to carelessness of breeding. Of course, a finely- 
shaped horse is more valuable, of whatever class, than tiu 
reverse, only one point is less essential than another fnr 
some sorts of work. These horses are universally uscfi:!. 
The very large and well-shaped ones, after early and genllr 
work on the farm lands, arc put by for the London marl. cl, 
wherb they meet with ready sale for the best class of railv. .1 \ 
traffic, the remnant of the old road wagon and carrier ^ 
work, and not unfrequently for the brewer’s service. I’hose 
latter .are exceedingly handsome, and some of the large 
houses had obtained a great reputation for the careful 
selection and management of their studs. VVe may say a 
few words of them under a separate heading. 

The Dray Horse is said by all authors on the horse to 
have been bred in Yorkshire or the Midland Counties of 
Stafford and Lincoln. Unfortunately, nearly every trea- 
tise on horses has been compiled from its predecessor, 
without discrimination ; and the consequence is that 
nothing but pcr‘::?nal experience can settle such questions. 
Now, upon application to one of the largest and oldest 
breweries in London, where one hundred and fifty horses 
are kept, we ascertained that the greater number are bred 
in Berkshire, Wiltshire, and the Western Counties ; that 
the average height was from sixteen hands two inches to 
eighteen hands ; and the average price from to ^70 ; 
that these horses came, at the ages of five and six years, 
not, as might be supposed, and as is often asserted, direct 
from the breeder, but frorn London dealers ; and that 
their great excellence consisted in the rapidity of their 
w*dk. This, indeed, seems a sine qud non^ or indispen- 
sable qualification. • 

It is well to add, before we quit this section of our 
subject, that the above have increased in value, as have 
all other breeds of horses ; and as they travel into the 
country to a distance sometimes of twelve miles, and 
have to return with a lightened wagon, they are probably 
bought for s\j^-h puqiose with more quickness than , those 
which are confined to the London delivery. There are , 
modifications in dray horses as well as in carriage hbrses 
or hunters, and we have endeavoured to represejiJ ip onf 
illustration the marks which distinguish hirfl Tcidlth the 
smaller breed. * c» c 
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domestic medicine. 

• A COMMON COLD {continued). 

* Causes , — The causes of a common cold are, generally 
speaking, cold* or sudden changes and alttrnations •f 
temperature. Though they are more common in winter 
and cold weather, it may often be noticed that the cold is 
more troublesome in the house than in the open air. The 
fact^isp tKat it comes rather from draughts of cold air 
blowing on a particular part of the body, or coming in at 
the doors and windows, tlian from being •out actively in 
cold weather. It is disheartening to think of the bad and 
imperfect construction of even good houses, so that in sit- 
ting at dinner, or at your ^esk, or even at your fire- 
side, you feel that there is a small gale of air playing 
upon your loins, or your feet, or some other part. This 
small gale, or draught as it is called, docs this — it drives 
the blood of the skin into the deeper parts of the body. 
Fortunately it generally drives it to the mucous membrane 
that lines the nose and throat, and we get only a common 
cold. But for this, we might get somgthing worse. Two 
or three evils tend to make us more susceptible of cold in 
cold weather. First, scanty clothing. Cnildrcn arc ridi- 
culously naked in cold weather. Their arms and legs ought 
to be well and waimly covered, instead of which they go 
bare and exposed. This is a positively cruel fashion, for 
they are ii ss abl^to rcsftt the cold than grown-up people, 
and require to be more clothed instead of less. Hence 
they get lots of colds and coughs in cold weather. Grown- 
up people too, both ladies and gentlemen, often go out in 
cola nights with a very insufftcient amount of clothing on; 
‘Tull dress,” in both cases, being only about half dress, 
and leaving the shoulders and chest exposed. It is im- 
possible to meet all the sudden changes of our fickle 
climate, but wo might dress more considerately and sen- 
sibly than we do ; and if we like to starve ourselves for 
fashion’s sake, wc, at any rate, should noi let our children 
go about unfairly exposed to the cold. 

Another often unsuspected serious evil which favours 
our catching cold is loss of slcej), and going too long 
uitlioiit food. In the winter time, many people put them- 
selves out by late hours at fashionable parties. The heat 
of the body gels down, and does not get up again until a 
cold has been caught. Another c\'il still tending to make j 
us lial)lc to colds, is ov'cr-hcatcd rooms with gas in them, . 
which makes us unduly sensitive to cold air. 

treatment . — As wc have hinted, this is a matter of 
common sense rather than of medical science. A person 
with a cold should keep out of draughts. If it is not very 
bad, men at least need not stay in the house ; but when 
they are in they should be in a rooirf comfortable, but not 
loo hot. They should have nice, warm, nourishing food, 
and take the ordinary domestic reinq^ies. If it is con- 
fined to the bead and needs medicine, the following 
mixture may be taken by grown-up people. 

Solution of citrate of ammonia ... 2 drachms. 

Water i ounce. 

Mix. To be taken three or four times a day. 

One of the best remedies for a slate of cold is ample 
sleep. Not only the sleep, but the warmth of the bed 
conduces greatly to recovery. 

We must say b few words under this head about • 

. INFLUENZA, 

which from time to time rages as an epidemic, spreading 
quickly through the country, and affecting great numbers 
of people. 

•’rht symptoms are those of a severe edW, with this 
•difference, that there is a great weakness and depression 
qf s^ength. Sometimes this weakness is out of aU pro- 
^ortion .lindlie symptoms of cold. There may be httlc* 
cough, and yet the piostration may be great 


Influenza sometimes occurs in most extensive epidemics, 
and affects large numbers of the people. It seems to be 
borne on the wind, or at any rate due to some peculiarity 
or contamination of the atmosphere. There was such an 
epidemic in 1837. In the current winter, 1869 — 70, there 
has been an extensive prevalenc? of colds which may be 
called influenza ; but this r scarcely the proper use of the 
word, which implies a sudden epidemic pn valence of 
colds not to be exactly explained by the ordinary weather 
of the season. In 1837 there was a great mortality, 
chiefly affecting the old and those whose chests were -not 
f cry sound. 

Causes . — Something in the atmosphere which has yet 
to be made out or discovered, just as the “ something ” 
that causes all other epidemic diseases, whether scarlet 
fever, or sinall-pox, or typhus, has to be discovered. But 
the cause of influenza is something more diffusible than 
these. In influenza the cause seems carri^ in the air; 
in the other diseases it is ca^ied on the person, or on 
clothes, or in the secretions and matters passed from the 
patient. 

Treaiment. — Influenza requires the same treatment as 
a common cold, only it is more likely to require a doctor. 
The great point of treatment is to keep up the strength, 
and resist the cxliaustion and prostmtion. To this end 
lots of warm comfortable food, and some stimulant, should 
be allowed. If the complaint continues and docs not 
soon yield to domestic treatment, time and health, and 
perhaps life, will be saved by taking skilled igivicc. This 
is especially necessar>' in the case of dclicab* persoift. 

COSTIVliNESS. 

For this complaint every old lady thinks she knows a 
certain remedy. Too much attentiorf is paid by many 
l>cople to the state of their bowels. The number of persons 
who arc always taking oi)cning medicine is something 
wonderful. They seem to live chiefly for the purpose of 
taking pills. We have heard lately of a lady who had 
taken pills every day for the last fifty years. It is by such 
cases that the sellers of quack pills thrive, and arc enabled 
to drive their carriages. The habit originates often in 
fidse notions of health, and of what health consists in. 
People would bind their bodies down to too rigid a 
1 egularity. N o doubt it is desirable, for more reasons than 
one, that people should be regular m such matters as that 
under consideration. But all people are not alike, iind to 
expect everybody to perform such functions at the same 
time and with the same frequency, is almost as absurd as 
it would be to expect all people to blow- their noses at the 
same lime, and use the same number of pocket handker- 
chiefs. The fact is, health is a variable thing ; what is 
health to one person would be discomfort to another, and 
disease to a third. This is what people are slow to under- 
stand, and they lay down fanciful rules, which they tliink 
their body should obey. And if it does not, they proceed 
to punish their body with pills and other stuff, xyhich are 
often a far greater evil than the disease, if disease it be. 
People should think less about this function than they do, 
so long as they feci well and comfortable. They should 
leave it to itself and live sensibly, and all would be 
right. However, wc do not mean to deny that there is 
sucli a thing as costiveness or constipation. On the 
contrary, we shall try to point out the nature and the 
causes •f it. But we advise people to be less nervous 
and thoughtful about ii, and they will get on quite as U'oll* 

Two kinds of constipation are recognised by m^ical 
men : first, that wnich arises from want of material in the 
bowels to be discharged ; and secondly, want of powgir or 
tone in the bowels themselves t;p contract upon and to* 
expel the material thJ^ in them. This Jlistinction is 
very important, and wiinbe easily undrt's^d. The first* 
is called 8 costivefiess," and the lattes " constipation.” 
They will be treated of in oiflrmext paper on , 
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COTTAGE FARMING. 

ARTIFICIAL AJ^D OTHER MANURES {continued). 

The night-soil of the cottage deodorised on the earth 
closet system is wortk about los. per head of the family, 
and therefore a properly managed “ cottage commode,” 
or earth closet, is one of llic chief manurial resources of 
a cottage farm. , All the washings from the bedrooms, 
kitchen, &c,, and water from the roof-runs should be con- 
veyed in glazed pipes to the liquid manure tank ; but, as 
stated at page 210, vol. i., the most economical phin of 
utilising night-soil, solid and liquid, is by means of the 
earth closet, and every drop of urine from bedrooms and 
urinals, and solid faices (if any) should go to the commode, 
allowing so many discharges of eartJi according to the 
contents of the bedroom pail. (The cottage urinaj should 
be attached to the commode.) The annexed engraving 
represents Moule’s Cottajjc Commode.” 

The first thing is to lay in a sutficient stock of dry 
sifted earth during the summer lime for the yearly require- 
ments of the family— about two and a half tons will be 
needed for six persons. The weekly consumption would 
thus be one hundredweight of earth. The wet earth 
frrjm the commode may be dried and used several times, 
but the practice should not be had recourse to when a 
suitable supply of earth from the field, 
garden, &c., can be obtained, as it gcnc- 
t'ally can, for the earth from the com- 
mode, when spreadf-'cver the manure in 
the*' manure*, pit, absorbs its ma.ximum 
from the cow droppings. The dry ashes 
from the cottage stoves may be mixed 
with the dry earth in the proportion of 
two of earth to one of ashes ; but earth 
alone is the best deodoriser ; and it must 
be borne in mind that good dry earth 
properly sifted is essential to the efficient 
working of the earth -closet— in other 
words, moist earth will not flow regularly 
when released by the pulling up of the 
handle, or by the “ self-acting” apparatus 
of the seat, and that bad earth is a bad de- 
odoriser. The back of the commode forms 
ah earth reservoir, which has to be supplied 
with dry earth as occasion requires. Below the seat is a 
movable pail. The discharging apparatus for releasing the 
earth from the hopper acts cither by pulling up a handle, as 
in a water-closet, or it is self-acting on rising from the seat. 
The earth reservoir, as shown in the engraving, is calcu- 
lated to hold about eighteen discharges ; but, of course, 
it can be enlarged as the requirements of the family 
demand. The wet earth in the pail should be removed 
daily and spread over the manure in the’ covered pit, as 
formerly directed, or it may be kept in a store by itself for 
top dressing to certain grass land, as subsequently directed. 

On a cottage farm of a few acres of arable land a 
supply of dry earth can be got from the land intended for 
root crops before seed time, and as the wet earth from the 
commode would be returned to the land, the land would 
thus receive remunerating interest for the loan of the 
earth, as it were. In the generality of seasons a sufficiency 
of surface soil could be collected diy enough for breaking 
down for sifting. If spread over the barn floor it could 
^be broken fine by a garden roller or wooden mjl^et made 
for the purpose. For breaking fine three tons of dry 
clods the b^k of the spade is the readiest implement, as 
it fills the wire sieve, so that the breaking and sifting can 
be^done in less room. A smal]. wire sieve, ^ four meshes 
to the inch/’ is recommended, bi^ we should prefe sifting 
much fineiS(^ght to the inch). ^ 'tfnd we should also advise 
sifting the cairtif a second tiiil' whep taken from the dry 
earth bin to fill* the reservoir pf the commode^tbr although*^^ 
stored .perfectly dry, coifi^ratively speaking, and kept 


shut up in a large box or bin, where tlie commode is kept, 
it will in our moist climate absorb moisture stifficient to 
make it adhere together, conseaucntly sifting, at .the timr* 
of use makes sure work by the discharging apparatus, 
^pon whidi with the minute subdivision of the earth* 
j success greatly depends. No doub^ coarser earth will 
1' eventually deodorise, but not so rapidly as fine earth ; and 
I the more rapidly and better the deodorising process is 
' performed the richer the manure. It has justly, been 
! observed that, “ the cottage cominod^ will no more act 
: properly >i'ithout fine dry earth than will a water-closet 
without water.” 

' It is only when the cott.'ige farm is wholly under grass 
that any difficulty can be experiejKred in getting dry earth. 
In practice there are only two ways of getting it, for if it 
cannot be got inside, a plentiful supply can generally be had 
outside, for a little money, if the cottager looks sharply 
about him. In laying out new buildings, roads, walks, 
and in levelling, it large quantity of earth may be collected, 
.sufficient to lci.st fot a number of years. This may be 
' cropped withncabli&igcs, which are very partial to such — 

, wc have grown Drumheads sixty pounds each on such 
hills — or they may be planted with shrubbery, &c. The 
' yearly supply may be dried in the summertime by spread- 
! ing it over some open ground- In other cases earth may 
be got for the carting of those who are 
building or making improvements, the 
m.'ijority of park farms much earth can be 
collected inside, and the better the grounds 
are kept the greater the quantity, as all 
the sweepings, clippings, prunings, When 
charred as to make black ashes, incre;ise 
the supply. If tlicre is a large garden or 
a border along a boundary wall for grow- 
ing vegetables, the whole supply of earth 
may be taken from such, and the cottage 
earth annually returned to balance the ac- 
count. If the cottager has a horse, the mix- 
ing of the stable dung with the wet earth 
from the commode would greatly improve 
the manure for the growth of vegetables, 
whether for the cottager himself or for liis 
milch cows in winter. The manure thus 
made, although improved, would never- 
theless require the addition of artificial manures to supply 
the individual wants of the different kinds of crops thus 
grown, as subsequently directed ; indeed, so important is 
the earth closet system to the manurial economy of glass 
farms laid out in the form of a small park, that a sufficient 
area of ground should be thus cropped in borders so as to 
supply the dry earth for utilising the night-soil ; and as a 
cubic yard would fully supply a ton, it is easy to calculate, 
from table s alrea<Jy given, the area required to supply the 
earth and consume the in«inure. All tne solid manure of 
the park farm might thus be used, leaving the grass Lind 
to- be manured exclusively with artificial fertilisers. To 
this general rule there are no doubt a few exceptions where 
a top dressing of earth is needed to keep the grass land 
in order. •In such cases the wet earth from the commode, 
or a portion of it, as the case may be, would be stored by 
itself, turned two or three times, and when sufficiently dry 
for mixing with artificial manuresfirom four to eight cwts., 
as a general rule, per acre, may then be applied annually 
along with five cwts. of common salt, three cwts. of super- ' 
phosphate, and two. cwts. of muriate of potash for top 
dressing permanent meadow and pasture. 

Manures must be considered in their application as the 
food of pkuits ; it therefore follows that general rules for ' 
manuringf’require to be conditionally applied. Wheh we 
come to notice the different cultivated plants, as whea;, 
barley, oats, beans, potatoes, mangolds, &c., we shall disc?'.ss 
t^cir respective manurial requirements climates 

best suited to their nomal growth. In the meantime the 
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following outline will show the propriety of this course 
^nder the limited space at our command, and at the same 
time serve as a conclusion to this section of our subject : — 
* Large farmers apply from 20 to 30 tons of farm*yard^ 
manure to potatoes, mangolds, and swedes; about 20 
tons to common turnips, and from 15 to 20 tons to carrots, 
I peJs, and beans. But when we mention that a ton of 
potatfcS only yields about 6 ounces of common salt, 137 
potash, 84 soda, aW that a ^ 
ton of mangolds yields 2,148 
ounces of salt, 528 potasli, 

1,139 soda, and that for 10 
tons of potatoes grown pcr^ 
acre we grow 30 tons of 
mangolds, it will readily be 
perceived how imperfect the 
old plan of manuring was, 
and how different the ma- 
nurial requirements of these 
two plants are per ton and 
per acre. Again, the require- 
ments of carrots, swedes, and 
common turnips are all dif- 
feren t. M ore generally speak- 
ing, wheat barley, and oats, 
from the large per-cen?age 
of silica in their composition, 
are termedconsumers of sili c a. 

A sjjitable supply of silica must be in the land or manure, 
and m an available form, before the straw will stand up 
to carry corn (the silica is the clear flinty matter chiefly 
on the outside of the straw and corn). Beans, peas, 
lucerne, sainfoin, and clover are termed lime consumers, 
from the large per- 
centage of Hme in 
their composition ; 
carrots, mangold- 
wurzel, swedes, and 
turnips are termed 
l^tash consumers, 
from the large per- 
centage of potash 
they contain. The 
potato is also 
termed a potash 
consumer. The 
consumption of the 
grasses, when they 
are allowed to ripen 
their seeds, is dif- 
ferent from what it 
is when they arc 
pastured. In the 
next place we may 
add that, as to 
climate, oats and 
turnips grow better 
in Scotland than in 
England; mangold- 
wurael and clover 
in England than 
in Scotland, and * 

so on. Here, then, we have another element of con- 
sideration which must not be neglected. 
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WAFER BOXIC8, STC, 


7 ^. ODDS AND ENDS. • 

♦ Omatjuntal To make ornamental spills, bright 


green, and gold and silver for another. Cut a stim of 
paper an inch wide, and the length of the sheet. Cfut a 
piece off the top as in Fig. i, and roll it between the 
lingers into a spiral stem, pointed at the top, and a little 
br^er at the base where the enS is pinched, and sewn 
down neatly so as not to show, see Fig. 2. Then take a 
strip of the whole length of the paper, and two inches 
wide. Three inches wide makes the top still handsomer^ 

Cut it in narrow strips to 
within^a quarter of an inch 
of the top, like Fig. 3, making 
them very regular and even. 
The actual roll is to be like 
that of Fig. 4. Then curl 
these strips bv twisting each 
separately and closely rouna 
a knitting pin, nqt letting one 
twist overlap the other, but 
exactly meet. It is wrapped 
tightly the whole length of 
the strip, and pressed on the 
needle by the Angers, the 
needle is then slipped out 
Fold the top, A to A, in Fig! 3, 
backwards and forwards in 
little pleats and sew it to 
the broad top of the spilL 
If the furls are. not enough 
to hang all round the spill, add another ^unch foe toe 
centre ones. The spills that surround this need curls 
on one side only. An extremely pretty variation can 
be made by cutting strips of gold paper the width of 
the curls, and gumming them spirally round the stems. 

Wafer Boxes , — 
Get a quarter of a 
pound of red wafers, 
such as used to be 
required to fasten 
letters. Lay a wafer 
before you. Cut a 
second wafer in 
half, touch the cut 
end with the tip of 
your tongue, and 
wet it from c to D 
([see Fig. 1) ; place 
it then on the first 
wafer, upright from 
A« to B, exactly 
dividing the first 
wafer in half (see 
Fig. 2), Cut the 
other half again 
from E to F, Fig- 3* 
and place it each 
side of the first half 
at right angles, as 
in Fig. 4. cSt 
another wafer in 
four, and place the 
four pieces between 
the others in the 
spaeps, tkree of which only are seen'^at g g o, in Fig. 4. 
Fig. 5 shows the star aomplete. By moistening the basfb 
of the wafers, they (an be attached all over the l^x. 

To make a Box , — Cut out card as shown at Fig. 6, half 
cutting through the dotted lines. The corners inu^ be 
cut through at H down Jo the do^ed line. The half-cuts • 
come on the out9ide.^|JFold the card ini^l^s 011 the 
wrong sidq from these Als, join the sides/with paste or * 


Fig. 7 . 
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Fig. I. 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 4. 


coloured papers, and also gold and silver paper are needed. , ^ , , ^ ^ ^ 

The thicheMper is used, and it is best ot tne same colour ^ stitch themf and the box is made. Or 9 box may be cut 
^ both||iaes. Take |;old, silver; blue, scarlet, and nch like Fig. 7, the corners join^^y*strips of pasted paper 
green to nil one vase, violet, mauve, criipson, yellow^ ^ght the whole length of the side, and wide cnoqgh to lap over 
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and brace thei^ to^ber. Fig. 8 is another to consistence, composed of egg (retaining ail the whites) 
tom alxs. Half cut through the dotted lines, and join and a little cream'or iniDc sweetened and favoured act' 
H roimci by the narrow pince marked i, which lies inside, cording to .taste. When edd and &tn, turn these out 


the , box, to fit :<iver it ; or the lid may merely be a flat currant, raspberry, goosebeny, or other red jelly or fm 
piece, fastjmea to the box by a strip of muslin or canvas may mix the wine with syrups fp>m those * fhaits. 
the len^b ^ the box and lid, and pasted half the wide When nearly, cold, pour this over and amongst the cu5> 
way inside the side of the box, and half on the inside ef tards. Lay round the inside of the dish a necklace of 


th^ edge of the lid, to form a hinge. natatias reposing on tne outer edge ot tne syrup. You 

Pm Soxrs and! Beehives . — Many beautiful ornaments have thus, at m^erate expense, a decorative dish, attrac- 
may be made of pith. Cover a box with ruby or bright tive both to the eye and the palate. Serve each young 
blue satin paper ; then lay the pith on it by gumming person (wc have a children’s party in our eye) with a whoU 
H l^htly in layers close together, like Fig. 9 ; the pith custard, a spoonful of syrup, and a couple of ratafias. Our 
for every row cut in four pieces, joined at the corners; coloured illuiStration (Plate III.) will supply ideas for a 
and, of courte, every row longer than the previous one. tasteful way of seeing these things. 

There may be two or three squares of pith, and then a Curd Custards ^ — It is not generally known that the 


ratafias reposing on the outer edge of the syrup. 


for every row cut in four pieces, joined at the corners ; 
and, of courte, every row longer than the previous one. 
There mav be • two or three squares of pith, and then a 
space to snow the coloured paper, and then pith again ; or I 


space to show the coloured paper, and then pith again ; or white skins from the^inner surface of the gizzards of fowls 
the Greek key pattern (Fig. 10) may be formed of the pith- have the same profterty as the stomach of a calf, namely, 


To make the pith beehive, boil an egg very hard ; cut that of curdlinj 


They may be employed for that 


it in half ; take out the meat ; dip it in strong glue out- purpose either fresh or dry. All .that is required is to peel 
sid^i, and bind pith closely round and round it. Attach them off the gizzards, rinse them carefully, ami hang them 


sia^i, and bind pitn closely round and round it. Attach them off the gizzards, rinse them carefully, ami hang them 
it to a piece of; card covered with 'red velvet, with moss up in a dr>' place. If fresh, all that is needed is to chop 
at the base. It makes a pretty little ornament. them small before putting them into the milk ; if dry, they 

Boxes . — It is possible to make ‘from ordinary may be bruised in a mortar. It takes the skins of five or 
seeds glove-boxes, ca'-d-boxes, bdzique-boxes, and boxes six gizzards to curdle a quart of milk. Boil the milk, 
for qharitable contributions, that are very ornamental, sweeten it to taste, and let it get nearly cold. Then throw 
Commence wfth the sidesi Draw the pattern first in ink. in the gizzard skins ; stir them in the milk a minute or so, 


Commence wun the sides. Uraw tne pattern tirst in mk. in me gizzard skins ; stir them in tne miifc a minute or so, 
Cover pne side of the with thick glue. Drop on the and then strain them away by passing it through a sieve 
seeds so as to form patterns. The pattern may be black, or strainer. Pour the milk in custard-cups, or little pots 
and the ground yellow, or two or three colours and shades made for the purpose, with covers ; set the milk, by putting 
may be introduced. The common seeds that we give our them into a bain-marie^ hot bath, or shallow stewpan, 
birds — canary, rape, and maw seed — look very well. Any containing hot water. Let them cool six hours before 
gardener wifi help the amateur to a number of pretty serving. You thus obtain curd custards without employ- 
seeds for the purpose. They must all be very small. ing either flour, arrowroot, gelatine, or eggs. 


seeds for the purpose. They must all be very small. ing either flour, arrowroot, gelatine, or eggs. 

Faded Mus/ins,--^M\islin dresses are frequently rendered Baron Brissds Bice Pudding., Baked in a Saucepan.-^ 
xmwearable by their colours not being fast,'^ long before Rinse in water half a pound of rice ; boil it in the least 
they arc sufficiency worn to justify their abandonment. In possible quantity of milk, together with a piece of lemon- 
such*a case it is well to discharge the colour entirely, and peel. When cool add a Jittlc salt, a quarter of a pound 
convert the faded dress into awhile one. For this pur- of sugar, four eggs, and the yolks of four others, the 
pose, having well washed it in hot suds until tlie colour whites of which you have set aside. Grease the inside of 
appears to be gone, wash it out of the boil, rinse it and dry a saucepan with butter ; sprinkle it with crumbs of bread 

it in the sun. If it is not quite white after such treatment, Whip the whites of egg to a froth, and gradually stir them 

bleach it in the hot sun or repeat the boiling. into the rice, &c. Pour the whole into the saucepan, and 

bake in a gentle oven for a good half-hour. When done, 

■ turn it out of the saucepan, and serve it on a didi as if it 

COOKING. were a cake. 

CUSTA«« oucr. ^ ' 

Currant Custard.-^V^'heT\ you have plenty of red cur- the utmost. Let it get nearly cold; then stir in three leggs, 
rants (any other juicy, sharp-flavoured fruit will do), squeeze a quarter of a pound of finely-chopped beef-suet, two table- 
oiit the juice by pressing them in a cloth ; to each pint of spoonfuls of good moist sugar,; two ditto of rum, and a 
juice add a pint of water; sweeten to taste, and flavour little grated nutmeg. Pour it into a well-buttered pie-dish, 
with rose or orange-flower wat^r. Set this on the fire, and, and bake in a moderate oven, i By baking this pudding in 
as it warms, stir in gradually and continuously half a a mould or basin, and then turning it out on a dish, you 


with rose or orange-flower wat^r. Set this on the fire, and, and bake in a moderate oven. \i By baking this pudding in 
as it warms, stir in gradually and continuously half a a mould or basin, and then turning it out on a dish, you 
pd^uid of ground rice, and let it cook gently, still stirring, may serve it masked with 

for a quarter of an hour or so, till it is quite smooth and Syrup and Wine Make good smooth melted 

well thickened ; then pour it into cups or glasses to be butter, equal to half the quantity of sauce you want.. Into 
» eaten as boiled custard. Grate a little nutmeg, and put this stir, to make up the other half, equal quantities of 
one ratiifia on the surface of each custard. 'Phey are wine a^d red-currant syrup, Wheif on the point of boil^ 
the better for standing a night to stiffen. If set in some ing up, pour it over and round your pudding. This, forms 
v^ty cold phice— -for instance, in a tin pail plunged in a so ele^nt and well-flavoured an accompaniment tp anj^ 
tub of cold water fresh drawn froAi the pump— they will light and delicate pudding, that it is worth while keeping 
be as pleas^t the palate in sultiy weather as iced the syrup in store for the puipose ; or you may use 
custardfe, without their disadvantages. Arrowroot may Currant •^yrup (Strop ^ Crosei/Us). -^Tikc six pounds 

Ji -.V ' J i s S 


h ; white porcelain swerve as a substitute. Take upon opportunity and ^easoiu but either onewthe other" 
various sues .and dimensions, butter their will improve the richness of tne syrup. If currait;s albri^ 
ind in ihem ipake baked custards ‘rather stiff in be ufed, let them Lang , on the buwies as late as may be—- 
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say till nuddte of. Si^tember-^aod. have them gathered 

od^ in the aftemooh of a fine sunshiny day. Squeeze the 
Juice out of the fruit cither by hand through a napkin, or 
'by means of a press. The fortner method will not obtain 
so much^ but it will be purer and clearer; the latter is apr 
to express too much, causing the whole to be thick and 
turbidi A little practice in either case will hit upon the 
• haW piean. Let the juice drawn pass the night in the 
cella^ or other cool place^free from dust, to avoid 
fermentation, and to settle. If it is very clear, you may, 
then pour it ofF, leaving the sediment at the bottom of the 
vessel ; if there is the least cloudiness, it is best to pass it 
through a jelly-bag. Weigh ^he iuice; put it into a very 
clean axul bright stewpan, and add to it an equal weight 
of the best lump sugar broken up. Set it over a slow fire, 
stirring to prevent the sugar sticking to the .bottom, and 
removing the scum as it rises. Never let it loil^ although 
some recipes will tell you to boil it foi^ several minutes. 
When no more scum rises, set it asid(^o cool ; when nearly 
cold, pour it off into an earthen Jar or to pass the night. 

Next day, bottle it off in half pint or othdr small-sized 
bottles ; cork well, seal the corks, and store in a dry but 
not too warm place. This syrup, mixed with water, makes 
a refreshing summer drink ; it is a nice addition to sauce 
for sweet puddings ; and, poured over or round them, forms 
an elegant relief to the insipidity of rice jellies, stewed 
apples, creams in Moulds, &c. &c. 

Little Ladies^ Tart — Take half a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, three ounces of pounded 
sugar, and three bcat-up eggs. Work the whole into a 
paste, kneading it as if for puff-paste. After working it 
for twenty minutes, spread it out with the rolling-pin into 
a circular form, leaving it scarcely, a quarter of an inch 
thick. Trim the outside edge, and crimp it with a fork or 
spoon. Slip an iron plate under it, and bake in a sharp 
oven. When done, take it out and let it cool. Just before 
serving, spread it lightly with fruit jelly, or apricot, rasp-, 
berry, or strawberry jam. It will be prettier, if different 
coloured jellies and jams are laid in stripes from the centre, 
like the spokes of a wheel. Arranged m this way afid cut 
up, it makes a tempting dish at a children's party. 

Lemon Cheesecakes, — Every year a certain number of 
letters are put into the post without any address. Amongst 
our recipes we find one, from a fair correspondent, which 
is clear enough in itself, but has no title. It is a nameless 
preparation, and perhaps some of our readers, more acute 
than ourselves, will discover its proper title “ Take one 
pound of sugar, broken into lumps ; six eggs, leaving out 
two whites ; three sponge biscuits, grated ; the juice of 
three lemons and the rind of two, gi;ated ; and a quarter 
of a pound of butter. Put these ingredients into a pan 
over the fire, stirring them gently until the mixture looks 
lilw honey, ;Put it in a jar. When kepf in a dry place, it 
will keep for two or three years.”- This is doubtless some- 
thing good, but what is it ? Wc will attempt a rough 
guess, and although it is very probable our guess may 
not hit the mark, we. presume to call the above com- 
fiosition ‘‘-Lemon Qieesecakes.” You have only to light 
your oven, line a few patty-pans with thin puff paste, fill 
them with the above mixture, bake, and, presto ! you have 
Lemon Cheesecakes. 


Sly Bread : Bread Fitters, — Beat well, without frothing, 
, five or six eg^s in a salad bowl. Sweeten liberally ; flavour 
with rose or orange-flower water, some tliin-cut lemon- 
peel rhinced very small, and a glass of the veiy best 
brandy or rum. Stk all well together. Cut ^ices of bread 
a quarter of an inch thick. To make the dish more showy, 
and to hj^e what it is from those who taste it. you lhay stamp 
them into circles, oVals, lozenges, stars, naif-moons, and 
axw other fanciful shape. Throw this bread into the mix- 
ture fh 3^p|£j{0wl, and let it soak. Have ready a de^ 
frang-pam^Rainiiig sufiicieiit fatat the right tempet^tf . 
Wteh youPfrying-sUce put the soaked^re^ in^ this, ^nd 

• • • 


fry it ^d:ly as you would pancakes or- fritters. Pile them 
on a- dish, and serve as hot as possible; dusted with sugar. 
It is a good;|dan ^'send up a few at a time, hot and hot. 
This excellent sweet dish is both economicalrtaaty tolook 
at, and easy to acecute. Few, at ifrst sight,, would iusfiect 
its composition. - It may be varied by takings instead of 
bread, slices of common cake containing cuTiants and 
I raisins. With the beamp egg remaining you can make a 
small custard. > r 

Creen Gooseber^ Pie, — A more sentinocntal, yet per- 
f(p[lly accurate, liame for this would be Forget-me-aot 
Pie. Make a bouquet of the true Forget-me-not {MyosoHe 
before presenting it to the favoured person, in- 
hale its odour, and say whether it does not smell exactly 
like goosebeny pic. This favourite dish has three distinct 
phases : when the gooseberries first come, are dear, taste 
of the wood, and call for sugar ; when they arp full-grown, 
cheap, sharply acid, and must have more sugar ; when 
they begin to change colour, to soften their hearts, to com- 
bine ripe flavour with unripe sourness, and require most 
sugar. This last state of gooseberries, for pies, is not the 
worst. In either case you pick off the heads and tails, 
the withered flowers and the stalks. You put the fniit^in 
a pie-dish, with an inverted cup to retain Uie juice ; )^tt 
sweeten, add a little water, put on the crust, and bake. 
This process is as simple, during the season, as the result 
is good. But there are people who like green gooseberry'' 
tart out of season. To fee able to gthtify them, you must 
know how * m 

To Preserve Green Gooseberries, as well flavoured as if 
just taken off the bushes. Gather the gooseberries before 
they are quite fuU-mwn ; pick off their heads and tails 
without wounding me skin ; put them into wide-moufbed 
bottles, shake them down, and fill them up to the corks. 
When tightly corked, dip the corks and the upper part of the 
necks of the bottles into .a sealing mixture. In the next 
place you must tie wet bladder over them. Line the 
bottom and sides of a copper or large boiler with hay or 
straw, to prevent the bottles from sticking or slipping. 
Arrange the bottles in this, with their necks downwards, 
and cover them completely with cold water ; after which, 
heat the water until it begins to boil ; as soon as this 
happens, immediately rake out the fire. Let the bottles 
remain in the water until quite cold, when they may be 
taken out and must be always kept with the ne<^s down- 
wards. It is understood that the bottles must be quite 
dry before putting the gooseberries in, and that all fruit 
in any way injured or defective must be rejected. In 
opening a bottle, care must be taken not to let any of the 
scaling mixture fall inside. 

Rice Soufflie, — Boil ground rice in milk to a thick gruel; 
add pounded macaroons ; sweeten highly ; flavour with 
vanilla, orange-flower water, rose water, coffee, or choco- 
late. Mix in the yolks of five or six eggs ; beat the whites 
to a froth, and mix them in also, thoroughly and evenly; 
turn the whole into a large bread tin, well buttered inside 
(which it must not more than half fill), or intO' a broad 
open tin or silver dish, oval or circular. Set it into a 
rather brisk oven. As soon as well swollen and nicely 
browned, dust sugar over the top and serve. When it 
turns out well, this soufflt$e is a great success — and not 
difficult to achieve. It depends on the ingredients being 
well beaton, frothed, and mixed ; on their being put into 
the dish immediately a^erwards ; on the sufficient tern-* 
perature of the oven ; and on the rapid transfer of the 
soufli^e from the ovdh to the dining-room. 

Buttered Apples. — Peel apples ; remove the cores with 
, a scoop, but leave the frtit wficlj ; butter liberally .the 
: bottom of a tin or silver^h, arrange the appj^ in jt hi a ; 
single layer; fill the holSbin the apples^wiCn powdered 
^ugaf; dustVver .thefh a little powdered cinnamo;n; pour 
oiled butter over them, and sA ♦heift in a gentle in 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes they 



On tnkin; out, put n spocmfnl of currant jeUy, or better, of over the hack of the porcupine, to soften it, tu glass of 
gooseberry jam, into the hole in the middle of each ap|^, Marsala, Cette Madeira, or other wholesome white wine. 

Aj^ftes and Prepare the apples and \he dish as Thehsddcthe back full of the almonds, to represent quUU,^ 
for uie previous recipe. 9oil some steeped rice in milk, and make the e^s with currants or raisins. When wanted, 
viith a little lemon^pm ;*sweeten moderate^: When the pour round it, in the hollow of the dish, as much of the 
rice is cooked (not too much), spread a thick layer of it over same white wine as it will soak without melting or falling 
the bottom of the dish ; on this place the apples ; £11 the to pieces. Some add brandy to the wine, but that is at>c 
boles in the apples with rice; pour over them any milk to make it a little too tipsy. If you wish, on the contrafy, < 
remaining ; put a little bit of butter on the top of each] to render it milder, when you judge <»that a suffitfent 
apple, and oust them well with sugar. Set into a gentle quantity of whe has been absorbed by the cake, £11 up 
oven, and watch, to prevent burning. After cooking, put tne hollow of the dish with whipped cream or some kind 
a spoonful of gooseTOiry or strawberry jam on the top of of custard. (Sec our coloured iUustration, Plate 111.) 
eacn apple. This dish is even better than the preceding. Gaujres i^ery iempiing and nice), — Break the 

Ckai^ie of Apples, without a Mould, — ^Take a sufficient yolks of eighteen eggs into three pounds of dour; mix 
number of apples to £11, when cooked, the dish required, well, and stir in four pints of good milk, three-quarters of 
with a few over, to allow for wasting ; peel and quarter a pound of butter, a little salt, and a dessertspoonful of 
them, take qut the cores, and slice them; put a large yeast; leave it three-quarters of an hour to rise; then 
lump of butter into a stewpan ; when it is melted, add the add a wineglass pf brandy and the whites of the eggs 
api&s, and keq> stirring them until they are tender enough beaten to a froth. 1^ is better to add these from time to 
to mash ; then sweeten to taste. Cut slices of crumb of time in several portions, a$ the cooking of your gaufres 
bread about a quarter of an inch thick-^cut them into proceeds, in oraer 'to keep them all the lighter. Your 
any regular shape, triangles, squares, &c. ; fry them in gaufreing irons are heated over or in a clear £rc, charcoal 
butter to a light brown, and spread one side thinly with being by far the best. Try their heat with a little of the 
apricot jam. Then arrange them roiind your dish, lapping paste; if 4t answers well, smear the inside of your iron 
one over the other ; fill the middle with your apple mar- with a little fine oil, or butter, or sweet pork lara, to pre- 
malade, over which spread a very thin k^yer of apricot vent the paste from sticking. This must be repeated with 
jam. Reserve three or four smaller slices of fried bread to every separate gaufre. When a few are*^ ready, sen^e hot 
stick in the centre oFUhe marmalade. If your di^ will at once, dusting each with powdered lump sugar. Those 
stand the fifq, you may set it into the oven for a minute left warm up again well before the fire or in the oven, 
before serving. Try to see gaufres made once. 

Potato Cake, Sweet, — Cook mealy potatoes by baking, Gaufres : Wafers {another way), — ^With a couple of 
roasting, or steaming, if you can, in inference to boiling eggs, half a pound of fiour, a quarter of a pound of grated 
them. While stU^ hot, peel and mash them to a paste, lump sugar, a good lump of butter melted in milk, and a 
With a pound of mashra potatoes mix six raw egg-yolks, tcaspoonful of orangc-fiower water, make a smooth batter 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, and a litde lemon-peel cut which will hang together in a string when poured out of a 
very small ; amen well incorporated, add the whites of sf^n ; then heat your gaufreing-irons, grease the inside 
the eggs beaten to a froth. Mix well again. Butter the with butter, pour in a spoonful of paste, close the irons, 
inside of a pudding-dish or baking-tin ; fill it with the and put them over the nre, and turn them, so as to cook 
mashed potato, &c. ; pile the top, and make it shapely the ^aufte on both sides. When you sec that it is done of 
with a spoon ; dust sugar over the surface ; set it into a a nice colour, take it out, and proceed with the others, 
rather brisk oven, so as to form a thin brown crust. Serve Keep them dry, and dust them with fincly-powdcred sugar 
hot in the dish or tin in which it was baked. You may before serving. 

iiirther glaze the top by dusting more sugar over it, and Cocoa-nuts arc so cheap, and their fiavour in sweet 
setting it under a hot salamander. dishes is so distinct, that we give one or two American 

Pilf^nis Potatoes, Sweet {a Trappist Pecipi),—S\\ce recipes for using them 
onions, and brown riiem in batter in a frying-pan ; then Cocoa-nut Cake, — One pound of grated cocoa-nut, one 

mix with them boiled potatoes cut in slices ; then add a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, six well-beaten 
litde milk, taking care not to make them too moist, eggs, and half a pound of flour. Add the cocoa-nut to the 
Sprinlde sugar oyer them ; let them stew five or six cake just before it goes into the oven, 
minutes, serve. Cocoa-nut takes.-^}A.\x one pound of pulverised loaf- 

SmaU Sponger Cakes, — Beat well together a couple of sugar with one pound of the white part, grated, of cocoa- 
eggs; stir into them a teacupful of powdered loaf sugar; nut. Beat six eggs stift, and mix them with the above, 
beat again ; add gnulually a teacupful of flour, beating all If there is more than enough egg than just to wet the 
the while. Put the paste into a tin or into several small mbeture, do not use the whole ; there should merely be 
patty-pans as soon as it is completely made, and set sufficient to damp the cakes thoroughly. Bake on paper, 
uito a smart oven immediately. without browning, in a moderate oven, and leave them on 

Tea Braid well together a quarter of a pound the paper until quite cold. 

•of butter and a quarter of a pound of powdered lump Orange Marmalade, — For one dozen Seville oranges* 
sugar ; then mix in a full half-pound of fiour. Beat up an take an equal weight of lump sugar ; grate the outer nnd 
egg in a tablespoonful of cold water, and mix it with the of eight of these; peel the remaining four, and cut the peel 
above ingredients. If sorts of cakes be desired, divide into strips with a pair of scissors. Separate the insides 
the paste into two equal portions. To one add two ounces of the oranges into their natural divisions, removing all 
of well-washed currants and a very small quantity of stringy film and pips; Then boil them with the peds in 
ground ginger, with eight drops o^ essence of lemon ; to a litUc water until quite, tender. Then break them up 
the other put ground ginger as before, and one teaspoonful with a spoon, and mash them together ; add the sugar, 
of caraway seeds, slightly bruised. ^Drop the .{mte in and boil m twenty minutes, or longer if not thick enough. 
hmpe on 'butteted tins, and bake a quarter of an hour in When the required consistmey is attained, set aside, and 
* a Msk oven. ,, ^ distribute pour marmalade into jars. « 

Tip^ Ceda , — Frocnre a mouk^he shape of a hedgehog These sweets are extremely useful to eat with a morsel 
" or poicupin^t ill this make af^'ponge cake; when cold, of bread at the close of any repast A Scotch breakfast is 
set It in a hoUow glass dish. Blanch almonds 4y throwing 'not complete without them; and you kno yJ be saying, 

« them into boiling wader ; •^cn the skins are removed, Breakfibt in Scotland, dine in Englano^ and sup in ^ 
, f^lit 4bem, ai)d cut the halves, lengthwise, in two. Pour France/’ ^ < 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORA* 

^ • UVE ART, 

mo W PAIltfTlNO pi IMITATIQN 

OF EBONY ANP IVOKY. 

I'Hts artistic fancy work, of 
vj^ich we «ve three illustia- 
tmns^^s easuy accomplished by 
an^ne possessoH of a very little 
skill, with a moderate amount 
of taste. Patient care is the 
chief requirement, and the result 
is highly ornamental. 

Plain articles of bosc- 
wood, pear - wood, or 
white chestnut, and all 
close-grained, very white 
woods may be trans-. 
formed into rich-looking 
objects. Fig. 2 is a de- 
sign for a chess-board. 

The easiest plan is to 
take a sheet of car- 
tridge - paper, cut the 
exact size of the table. 

Enlarge the design of 
Fig. I to the siA of the 
pa^r, by squares which 
must be measured witli 
a pair of compasbcs to 
get them exact. Draw 
the lines across at ri'jht 
angles both ways. When 
a correct drawing is 
completed on the paper, 
if there are many era- 
sures, go over the right 
outlines with pen and ink. 

When dry, trace this on 
clear oil - paper, and 
tiansfer to the wood by 
moans of blue, not black, 
tracing-paper ^thc article 
is kept by most sta- 
tioners, or may be oi- 
dered). With a clean 
white rag rub the blue 
paper well, and remove 
much of the colour be- 
fore tracing 
with it. Next, 
with a carat ra- 
hair bru««h, 
dipped in In- 
dian ink rubbed 
up in a saucer 
with w a 1 1 r, 
draw over the 
outline of the 
tracing on the 
table. Shade 
the flowers or 
flgureswith In- 
dian ink, and 
flidsh up with 
Stippling them. 

The ground is 
entirely black, 

Anput on with a cameFs-hair brash, charged with lamp-blacl^ 
and a very little indigo mixed in it, to intensify the black, 

. JThc oo^cjttj^ rubbed up in a saucer with' uatcr, and* 
tjseo mooerSely wet It must not be put on very bSek | 
m once,^|^by degrees, never going over the sunc ^acc 
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a second time till a day has 
elapsed. Care must he taken 
not to lose the outline of the 
design. The giwond must be 
jet-black when flnishetLand per- 
fectly even in tone; Thedewn 
requires more shading as the 
work proceeds ; or the shading 
may be left altogether till the 
ground is completed. Lastly, 
tarnish it with pure copal, whi& 
should be procured colouri^ 
and genuine. It is 
better, perhaps, to send 
the chess'^ board to an 
artists’ colourman to 
be vatnislljed.* A stand 
and legs to the chess- 
table may be made 
and painted black; a 
cabinet-maker Will prOf 
vide them. Fig. 3 is a 
box to be ornamented 
in the same way ; it is 
suited to hold chessmen, 
draughtsmen, and a 
pack or two of cards, 
alld may ftand on the 
tabic. Fig. I is a des^ 
for a decorative, bor&r 
which may be used for 
a variety of subjects. 

Both Fig. 2 and Fig. 
3 must varnished. 
A cover of wool, or iinc, 
not coarse, cotton, in 
crochet or knitting, 
should usually cover the 
top of the table, to 
preserve the varnish 
Irom scratches. 

The mode of decora- 
tion we have described 
may be applied to a 
great variety of useful 
purposes, and many 
aiticlcs of the simplest 
and cheapest kind may 
be made to assume a 
very ornamental 
appearance by 
its aid. Leaves 
and grasses may 
be selected from 
the garden, and 
when flattened 
out and a^- 
ranged, be made 
to supply a large 
numberofhighly 
interesting de- 
^rativedesigns. 
rig. I 1$ a de- 
sign ofthtskmA 
The edges of 
deal book- 
shelves ^ok 
when* 




^ very^- 
dccoratcd in this way, a pattern of the 
may be nyde by first ti»mg a waved lin^p, and placing 
cn this lincf apparently sprinurag from lU tracings from a 
series of small leaves flaft^iccf out for the jpurponk* , 
Such borders may be adopted from other d^oratiVu work ^ 
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toibe Itftind iii a \^iety of illustrated books. For hints 
as .t^:£06d taste in selecting 'and armngrng such 
and w kind of decorative' treatment which is most 
aittstic^ we refer our readers to the papers now appearing 
in these ^cs under the rifead of The Principles of Good 
Ta$te in Household Furniture and Decoration.’ 


COOKING. 

CHEESI^ WLACAaONJ, CALt'^S-HEAD, SWEETBREAD^, 
VOI--AU-VENTS. 

Cheese Patties.-— Beat up some yolks of eggs with 
tnuStard) cheese, ^\‘inc, and butter. Fill the baked patties 
and put them in the oven. Serve hot. 

Cmese Fritters. — Cut slices of apple, and add td these 
half as many splices of cheese, whicn xnust be the same in 
quantity. Let the cheese be put in a mixture of egg, 
Imtter, salt, and mustard, and put each slice between two 
slices of apple. Dip these into egg, fry, and serve hot. 

Cheese Aw/tr.— This is made with cream chccsc and flour, 
widt a little butter and three or four eggs^ mixed with some 
good cream sufficient to give it the requisite consistence. 

Cheese Marmalade.— any manndladc and boil a 
few tcaspoonfuls of it with a pint of ci-cam, adding a little 
preserved lemon-peel, dried and chopped fine. When 
sli^tly warmed, cover it with some rennet and pound a 
littlq white sugar over iv\ 

Potted CV/rrA-.-' Grate one pound of Cheshire cheese, 
and add, to it three ounces of fresh butter, a little sifted 
mace, and about a tcaspoonful of mustard. Pound and 
mix well with the pestle and mortar, put it into small pots, 
and cover tvith clarified butter. It should be kept in a 
cold dry place. 

Cheesecakes.— PwX. a quart of milk on the fire, and when 
it boils put into it about eight eggs, beaten well, and stir 
until the curd comes. Then put it aside, and when it is 
cold add a little salt, two spoonfuls of rose water, and 
three-quarters of a pound of carefully washed currants. 
Put it into a puff-paste and bake in tin patty-pans. 
Cheesecakes should be baked directly ^they are mace, or 
they will be oily nnd also less pleasing tb the eye. 

'under the name of Fondae and Ramcqitiiis^ French 
cooks mix eggs and cheese tijgcthcr in a variety of ways. 

Fondue of Cheese . — When there is no handsome Stilton 
or Cottenham to present, or it is wished to avoid tive break 
in a dinner caused by the “ chccsc course ” (of which few 
may care to partake, and which those who do care for may 
decline, to avoid being singular), some preparation of 
chccsc in a cooked or melted form makes a very agreeable 
substitute. Weigh in their shells the eggs you mean to 
use. Take the third of their w^cight of grated white cheese 
' (Gruy^rc is the best, but good English kinds will do), and 
the sixth of that weight of butter. Break the eggs into a 
saucepan, and mix with theni the butter and the cheese, 
seasoning rather liighly with pepper and slightly tvith 5,111, 
Se^ the saucepan on the fire, and stir the whole together 
till the eggs arc set, keeping it light. Then turn it out 
on a hot dish, and serve instantaneously, sending round 
« with it the mustard-pot. 

Rameqtiins.—Bex a saucepan on the fire containing tlie 
third of a pint of milk and twp ounces of butter. As it 
warms up, stir in gradually a couple of teaspoortfuls of 
fldur, and keep i^tirring till it is lict. Then mix in four 
c'ggs and two Outices of grated cheese Gruy^re and Par- 
mesan, or other' white cheeses, are preferred; but good 
. lUtldiChcshire answers perfectly. , Make, with white writ- 
' ing paper, little cases about an inch deep and three inches 
j|«iuarc; fill with the inixtu^and bake a quarter of 
an hour in U geurflRs oven. , ^ beSting up the whites of the 

* sep^atdy to a fioA hdbre addiijf them to the ihix- 

* itye, you get ^Oufllds. A choose omelette 

* ^llircady^given)^ will imt the place of either of the above. 


IVeish Welsh rarebits will, tempt 

a ilpieSt; dtk supper, in spite of their heaviness*' 
oiT 'tne stohmeh, the dish containing them will^rarcly be 
rcmpved withfiut suffering considerable loss. A fondue 
is /lighter md more artistic; although a genuine'Wcbh 
iwebit, done in a Dutch oven 6n bread toasted and 
buttered before the cheese laid on it, and delicately 
seasoned with mustard, has undeniable and considerably 
merit But. in whatever form cheese cooked, it^^is 
rigorously x*equisite that it be served hot A mellow 
Gloucester cheese is best for making a’ Welsh rarebit 
We add another way : — Put the cheese into a saucepaa 
with about one ounce of butter ^.nd a little ale — a very little 
will do. Put it on the fire and stir until it is quite melted,, 
remove it and add an egg well beaten. It may be placed 
on the dish and^browned before the fire. 

Maearoniy au grating Ovened^ with C//rw.— Good 
macaroni can be properly made only with tlic very finest 
wheat ; it is, therefore, ^highly nutritious in any digestible 
fortn, and greariy to be recommended to invalids. A 
simple way of s(Jtvin^it is this : if you have the time, steep 
the macaroni, broken into pieces as long as yqur finger, 
a couple of hours in tepid broth (if not wanted for a meagre 
• dish), or milk, or water. Then boil it in the same till 
tender. Tastes differ as to the degree to which macaroni 
shoulid be cooked. .Some like it melting, so that it can be 
pulled out in strings like toasted cheese ; nthers prefer it 
to retain a certain firmness. Keep ihe macaroni w.irm 
in its saucepan. Butter the inside of a shallow mctal or 
other dish that will stand the ftre ; transfer ihe macarcii 
to this ; qratc over its surface any delicate cheese you 
prefer (Stilton answers admirably) ; over that grate a thin 
layer of crumbs of bread, interspersed wiili bits of butter 
the size of hazel-nuts ; .set it into a brisk oven, or under a 
salamander. When the butter and chccsc are quite ip^^'lic-'d, 
and the surface nicely browned, it is done enough. For 
those who fear the toasted cheese^ as hard to digest, 
when the macaroni is boiled tender, pour off iiil the 
liquor except ^'ust enough to keep the bottom of the sraicc- 
pan moist. Season slightly with pepper and salt ; add 
butter and grated chccsc ; keep stirring till they arc 
melted and well mixed with the macaroni, then serve on 
a hot dish. The macaroni in this case is not browned ; 
there is no crackly, brittle crust on its surface — />., it is 
net ar/ grat/n. It is not so pretty to look at, but is Very 
acceptaiDlc .ind wholesome, nevertheless. A more elabo- 
rate way: boil the macaroni as before; drain it, and 
keep it warm in the saucepan. Stir a dust of flour intn 
some milk — or better, cream — in a saucepan ; add butter, 
finely-chopped 'parsley, and shalots, salt, pepper, and 
grated nutmeg. Set it on the fire, keep stirring in one 
direction till the sauce boils up ; when thick and creamy, 
pass it through a Sfraincr. Butter the inside of a dish 
that stands the oven ; in ife put the macaroni, mixing it 
with the above sauce and grated cheese. Level the surface 
with a spoon. Grate cheese, and put little bits of butter 
all over it ; set it into an oven, or under a salamander, and 
serve immediately it is nicely browned. 

Stewed Cheese.— ;OnQ egg well beaten and strained is 
to be mixed, with a teacupful of cream, to about two 
ounces of cheese. To this may be added butter, in. pro- 
portion of about half an ounce or more, according to the 
richness or pD6rne.S5 of the cheese. The butter is first 
put into the saucepan, and the other ingredients are 
added when it is melted. Stir and boil, until it is well 
mixed, and serve it hot. either browned or plain. 

. Macaroni Pudding {s7oeetdish),—V^rte^L the macaroni 
into inch IcOigths ; boil it in milk tiU tender. Line Ihe 
inside of a buttered pie-dish with good thin pie-crust ; set 
it into the oven till nearly baked enough. Take as tnahv 
^gs as (with the macaroni and the. tnilk in Which it was . 
Mfed) win all but fill. the dish; beat dp tibt 

frothing them; sweeten liberally; flavour with /ose ct 
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Aimnge-liower a iidni#^ cur 

^ ram. AiV the ttiaca^ni and mukV atii^;au tqy^ 

‘ poiir It into die pie^ish Ui^d ciiii^ a^ $e,t it into a 
gentle oven. Watdi the wpaiatioa cartfuDy wftUe 
it is bakings for if it boils it spoils. As soon as the custard 
j$ . nidely set| you must tal^ it out, and sprinkle the 
;air^e with i^ted lump*sugar. 

fUdHf^^head Cold • calf's head is mostly too 

much done to hash nicely, and there is o^cn not enough 
left to make a dish. ,It may be made very presentable, as 
follows When thc’calf*s head, removed from table, is 
cold, cut off all the meat from the bones— lean, fat, 
skin, and tongue— into pihees not bigger than marrow- 
fat peas. Put these into a stewT^an with the juice of 
half a lemon, the rind of the same, peeled, then 
pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, a bit Af sugar as big as a 
hazcl-hut, and any brain sauce that may be left. Pour 
over them just as much of the calf’s Read boilings as will 
cover them. You will note that,® by rejecting the first 
water, containing whatever impurities may have come 
away from the head, the second boilings^ which contain 
good extracts only, are perfectly fit for use as stock-broth, 
&c. Sot the stcw-paii on a gentle fire, and let it simmer 
for twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. Then take out 
the lemon-pccl, and pour all the rest of the ragout into 
a pudding-basiii or oilier simple mould, in which you 
will let it cool and stiffen all night. When wanted, turn 
it out of the basin or mould, and serve at breakfast or 
luncheon, garnished wUh a few green sprigs of parsley. 

lashed Calfs Hciid {Ca{f*s Head Ragout ). — For this 
boil a calPs head expressly, as previously directed ; but 
take it up while the fle.ih is still firm, and licfore it is qnite 
done enough, 'fake out the tongue and peel off the skin. 
Then set the'whole aside to cool. Make the brains into 
little cakes. When wanted, slice ihe flesh of the head 
lengthwise — removing the .skin of the palate— into hand- 
some slices, about half an inch thick, as large as you can 
cut them. Some, of course, must be comparatively small. 
Also cut the tongue into slices. Fry these slices in butter 
to a nice brown, after dusting them on both sides with 
flour, salt, and grated nutmeg. You may, if you please, 
clip them before frying in frving batter. As the slices of 
head and tongue arc fried, put them into a stewpan, 
standing ready by the side of the stove. When the frying 
is done, brown a little flour in the butter left in the pan ; 
stir in gradually a little of the calfs head boilings, and 
half a tumbler of Madeira or Marsala wine ; season with 
the juice of half a lemon, a dust of sugar, and a very 
little cayenne. When this sauce is quite smooth, pour it 
over the slices of head in the stewpan ; let them simmer 
in it over the fire ten minutes or so. Place the slices on a 
hot dish in oiilcrly arrangement ; tu«te if the sauce docs 
not want a little more seasoning or a drop more wine. 
Give it a boil, and pour it over the meat in the dish. 
Serve, garnished with brain-cakcs, fried or toasted bread, 
or little tiny cakelcts, made of puff paste. If any of this 
ragoill is left it maybe combined with the remnants of the 
cold calf’s head, and made into a small calf’s head cliecsc, 
which in this case will turn out of the mould marbled with 
brown. 

S^iheetbreads are •quite as frequently employed as 
ingredients in sundry made dishes (such as vol-au- 
• vents, white meat pies, and ragoflts) as served alone. 

' Imm^iately you* receive the sweetbreads, throw them 
itlto cold water, and let them lie there an hour or 
two., JThen thriiw them in boiling salt water, and 
bi^'them twcidy or fivc-and-twenty miniitesk Put them 
by ; #hca wanted, they are ready to be dressed in the 
^way 

• Swiettreads^ fflhlte.—Wurm up the sweetbreads ja a 
■ *saucepiaj#fMi larger than will hold them conveniently^ in 
£pod w||fte veal broth or calf’s head boilings, seasoned with 
a blade of ^dacc, the rind of hdf a lemon, a small ^inch 
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of pepper and salt. Whenthey have steWed 

long enough to be quite hot through and con^tely cooked, 
pour off rae fiquor into a smaller saucepan, straining away 
the lemon-peel, and Impiiig the sweetbmadls not m 
the other. For sauce, stpr into this liquor a litde flour, a 
good lump of butter, and a dessert-spoonful of leihon- 
juice or vinegar. Keep stimng in one direction, letting it 
boil awhile, to reduce it a little. Then taste if the flavour 
is sufficiently high-seasoned. While dishes should not bo 
) insipid; while remaining delicate, they should still be 
piquant. You may further thicken with a couple of raw 
egg-yolks gradually stirred in. When the sauce is smooth 
and of the right consistency, dish the sweetbreads and 
pour ihc sauce over them. 

Sweetbreads^ Brown, — For this, a stewpan, whether of 
metal or earthenware, with a rounded bottom (fitting into 
I one of the circular openings of your cookiflg-stove) is pre- 
ferable. Prepare the sweetbreads by boiling as before. 
Put a good lump of butter into your stewpan ; when it 
begins to brown, put in your sweetbreads. Keep turning 
them over and from side to side till they are gradually 
but completely browned nicely all over and tlioroiighly 
done inside. In this way, their outsides are colourcd^ith- 
out Ixjing hardened ; whereas, if they were roasted inside 
an oven or before the fire, they v/ould, probably, be covered 
with an uneatable crust on one side, while the Qllici side 
remained soft and colourless. Kc#p your rweetbreads hot 
by the side of tlie stove, while you make p* siiuce^unlcss 
you have prepared it beforehand) like that usualfy given for 
hashed calf’s head or for veal cutlets without bont. 'riuM) 
dish the sw'eetbrcads, pour this brown sauce ovc*' them, and 
serve garnished with fried or toasted bread, brain-cakes, 
forccmcat-balls, or any other little what-nots that you have 
handy and suitable. 

Vol-au-veni of Svxfccibrcad^.- In large towns the crust 
for vol-au vents may generally be obtained Itorn the 
pastry-cook’s, by crdoiing it, which is the surest and per- 
haps the cheapest way. To make it well requires a con- 
siderable amount of skill and practice, and when made, 
much depends upon the oven. Nevertheless, for those 
who live in the country, we give plain directions from 
“Wholesome Fare,” advising the amateur to try her hand 
first on an experimental essay for private consumption ; 
which, in case of failure or half-.success, will be no worse 
than matter for mirth. Indeed, making the ciust of a 
vol-au -vent is one of the things which require to bo seen 
done. The grand pu;:zlc to the laity is how the holloiv in 
the middle is made. Many fancy it is dune by b.'tking a 
lump of bread inside the crust, and tTicn taking it out to 
make room for the r.igoCit. The feat, however, is thus 
performed : — Roll out the lightest possible puff-paste to 
three-quarters or one inch m thickness. la.y it on an 
iron oven-plate. A clean saucepan-lid serves to cut out the 
required circle. Trim aiway the rest of the paste, which 
will serve for patties or ganiishing. Trace (with a knife 
heated In hot water, to prevent the paste from sticking to 
it) a smaller inner circle within it, to form the lid of 4he 
vol-:iu-vent, leaving an edge about an inch broad, and 
making your knife penetrate to nearly half the thickness 
of the paste. The surface of the whole may be ghused 
with egg, or otherwise decorated. Pul it into a brisk 
oven, when, if the puff-paste has been well made, the 
whole ought to rise to the height of three or four inches. 
Wien well-risen, and of a nice light brown, take it out, 
lift the cover immedmtely, and with your knife remove 
the underdone paste ^or crumb within^ leaving the hollow 
which is to receive yotft ragoflt, and taking care not tQ 
make any leaks in it ^ut to aAompJish t^if well is one 
of the nicest operationljiji pastry-cookiiig,*^ To make the 
ragoflt to^fiU yourtcrust, t^c the cold,s%eethre^ pre 
pared as above directed ; s(q|t k into dice, Which you 
; next salt, pepper, and dredge with flour, Hkvi, ready-’ 
opened in a basiq^ two dozen niiddle-sizM oysters, wiUr 
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their Meatdn trimiijcd off, but with the liquor from both 
oj'stets and beards; also a small teacupful of button- 
mushrooms and the substance of two dozen olives, pared 
as fOM would pare an oran^, all in one pieqe, but as thick 
ai possible, and close to the kerpei ; which kernels you 
throw away. Into your stewpan put a quarter of a pound 
of butter, melt it, add a table-spoonful of flour, stirring 
well, and pouring in stock gradually, until your sauce 
attains a creamy consistency. Season slightly with salt 
and a very small dust of cayenne and grated nutmeg. 
Put in your sweetbreads, stimng continually, for fear of 
theif burning or browning. When thoroughly heated and 
done enough, add, one after the other, your oysters, 
mushrooms, and olives, a glass of Madeira, Marsala, or 
Brontd^ and a table-spoonful of tarragon or other aroma- 
tised vinegar. Stir and heat up again, taking great care 
not to let it boil* Taste if sufficiently seasoned, and serve 
in the vol-au-vent crust, after gently warming it. N.B.— 
A dust of sugar, so slight as not to be suspected, is often 
a great improvement in any savoury vol-au-vent. 

Many people like yol-au-vents quite as well cold as hot, 

, ^0r even better, as being less cloying to the appetite. Cold 
'<vohau-vent makes a nice supper-dish, and is just as pro- 
, , dueible as cold oyster-patties or cold veal-pie.* Moreover, 

. as ,ft vol-au-vcni may be made of anything, and must con- 
tain a variety of ingredients, most of which require* pre- 
* yious preparation, it is aA economical way of reproducing, 
in an dtgant fqj-ni, many little remnants which would 
oUierwise be wasted. The housekeeper, on looking over 
^tUe contents of her larder, can often out of them compose 
.an original vol-au-vent. There is scope for her inventive 
genius. Bits of cold fowl, pigeon, meat, game, and force- 
meat, unused oyster, caper, shrimp, or anchovy sauce, &c., 
will, with judicious additions, costing little, and a well- 
maae, tastefully-flavoured sauce, constitute a dish pleasing 
to the eye as well as to iHc palate. You may thus turn to 
account dchcatc joints of poultry, brains, bits of veal, the 
livers of chickcus, ducks, or geese, cocks’-combs and 
kidneys, morsels of rabbit, small birds, as larks ; portions 
of sausage, stuffing, nouilles, macaroni, and balls of fried 
mincemeat ; anything, in short, which you have at hand. 
Meat vol-au-vcnts may have their character varied by a 
.slight predominance of mushroom or walnut catchup ; of 
Harvey’s, Worcestershire, Reading, tnifdos, lemon-peel, or 
curry-powder. Again, vol-au-vcias of fish are excellent, 
and, moreover, serviceable for meagre days. That ot 
shrimps is one of the best and most celebrated ; but cold 
cod, cods’ sounds and tongues, flakes of turbot or salmon, 
fillets of soles, pieces of eel, cockles, mussels, lobster, 
crab, &c., will come in usefully. Meagre vol-au-vents 
may differ frotn each other by being flavoured with 
parsley, mustard and vinegar, oysters or anchovy ; the 
. sauce in all cases retaining its richness and smoothness. 
.To almost any vol-au-vent you may add either oysters 
iOr mushrooms, or both ; the same also of sweetbreads. 
'A fe/ olives, or a little tomato sauce, improve the more 
highly-flavoured ragouts for vol-au-vents. 


^ DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

COftTlVENK.SS {continued). ^ 

MaVy people fancy that the mattery discltarged as waste 
from the body— the ficces— are made up for the most part 
of the remains of food tha has not bden digested and 
; Tftbsorbtd into the system. This is a great mistake. The 
itf ^43Ulk of sudi matters com^ from the mucous raembrane of 
the bowels. IIU's well known thatj[tersons with diarrhoea 
otten take very IxtUtt food. The fue fnake.s some contri- 
bution to the txeax but ' not a very lar^ one- i^ nearly 
so large ^ used to l>c f hbugkrj for most of the bile that 
k ppured\ut into the bowels is mixed with the food, and 
absorbed again into the systenu The ibeces are formed 


in the lower and larger pait of the intestines, arid they arc 4 
meant to be got rid of. They are composed of materiaJs 
that are bad to|; the system. Just as the urine is meant to 
be oischarged, so are the faeces. Now costiveness often 
consists in the fact that these secretions of the intestines 
arc deficient in quantity ; there is a dryness in the mucous 
membrane, so that it does not secrete the znaforials it shoulc^ 
secrete. The bowels do not act often, an^when thtf 4 o 
act, the motions ^re hard, dry, and scanty. The conse- 
iquence of a want of secretion in the intestine is in the first 
place, as we have said, that the bowels do not act often, and 
when they do act it is with difficulty. But more than this. 
Wchave said that the secretions*of the intestine aremeani: 
to remove something impure from the system. When this 
is not removed, the blyod is not purified sufficiently ; the 
patient feds sluggish ;*thc complexion is sallow and dirty, 
not clear ; the skin g^ets greasy and opaque ; both mind 
and body are depressed ; the appetite is not good, and 
what food is taken is nottvdl digested. Such is costiveness. 

Causes . — CostifenesS is produced in many w'eak states 
of the system, and especially in cases in which the circu- 
lation through the bowels is languid or w'eak. It is 
favoured by tea, by beer, by the common wines, by indo- 
lence, l)y the scanty use of water, either for drinking or 
washing purposes, by want of exercyse in the open air, by 
too much sitting, and too much use of the Iwain. 

Treatment . — Now most people have very short and 
rough ways of curing costiveness. They go into the first 
chemist’s shop, and buy some opening pills, or a dose of 
Epsom salts. V’^ery often they get quite their money’s 
worth of relief. But the bowels are only temporarily 
relieved, and very soon they arc in the sajne plight as 
before ; or rather worse, for this is a case in which mere 
purging does harm, and unless the whole nature of the 
ailment is taken into consideration tempt.»rary relief is 
gained at the expense of greater difficulty afterwards. To 
be constantly irritating the bowels with pills is very imicli 
like constantly taking the canc to a naughty boy. It is a 
rough temporary remedy, not a real one tliat is likely to 
do lasting good. The proper way is lo ascertain first if 
the desired object cannot be brought aiioiit by suitable 
diet and increased exercise. Brown bread instead of 
white ; milk and water, or cocoa, or coffee, instead of tea ; 
stewed fruits and wholesome mixtures of vegetable with 
animal food ; a good drink of cold water on rising, and at 
other times in the course of the day; whey or beef-tea 
substituted for solid suppers ; exercise in llic open air ; 
and the use of sponge-baths, arc domestic measures that 
ail may take, and whicl^will often succeed. It is by the 
plenteous use of cold water outside and inside, and the 
general regulation of diet in hydropathic institutions, that 
they succeed in curing this condition. Water favours all 
the processes of the body, atjd makes tlicm active.. This 
activity clears the blood, and causes the fieces to be pro- 
perly formed in the intestine. If these measures do not 
succeed, or if the discomfort is very great, then other 
measures must be resorted to. Amongst these, an injec- 
tion of warm w^ater every morning should first be tried. 

If this docs not succeed, opening medicines may have to- 
be taken. It should not be strong, but simple. Mercury, 
blue piU, and strong doses of Eps»m salts sliould* be 
avoided. One or two mild rhubarb pills, or, if these are 
not sufficient, ccdocynth pills may be taken at bedtime, 
for temporary relief ; but let our readers remember tiiiat 
they will only give temporal^ relief, they will not cure the 
bad habit of "dryness or costiveness. For the cure of this, 
reliance mus^Be placed on the diet recommended' above, 
on exercise, and on such medicines as the followiri^ « 
The aloes and myrrh pill of the Pharmacopoeia, five grains. • 
'BhisScpill, at first, should be taken every night, ana mays 
gradually be taken less 'frequently. If pUiss iriMroublc- • 
some, it is not suitable ; and we do not recommo^ it 
all cafcs, but in most p^sons it may be triod. 
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constipation. 

Hete tlie fault is a want of contractile power in the 
bowds ^0 expel their contents ; not a want of contents. 
Such may be expected to be the case of weakly per- 
sbnSf who look pale, who think or writjc^ much ; ^o of 
elderly persons, in whom the bowel loses its tone, and 
does not contract well. If there is much pain or dis- 
% comfort, an injection or a' dose of opening medicine may 
batre to be giyen, with a temporary use of fomentations if 
there is any local pain. But if there is no pain, but just a 
want of action, then the following pill Aay be taken twice 
or thrice a day, associated with exercise and such mea- 
sures as are generally calculated to strengthen the body : — 

Watery extract of aloes } to i} grains. 

Sulphate of iron l to grains. 

Extract of gentian ^ ^ 2 grains. 

Mix. 

Tl)is pill will not act all at onefr or severely, but will 
gradually dispose the bowel to act of its own accord. It 
should be gradually discontinue^. 4 is not suited tc 
cases of piles. If gentle measures do not succeed, let a 
medical man be consulted ; but on no account let people 
get into the habit of always taking opening medicine. 

CONSUMPTION. 

There are Jew diseases of more importance to the public 
than consumption ; indeed, there is no single disease of 
so much importance. We have before us the Registrar- 
Generars Report for 1855. In that year there were in all 
•435,703 deaths, and 52,290 of these were caused by con- 
sumption. Of these deaths 24,602 were of miiles, and 27,688 
were of females. There is no reason, however, to think that 
the disease is more fatal in our climate than in others. 
As the disease is so common ; as there arc, unfortunately, 
fev/ families which are not more or less directly concerned 
in ii ; and as, fortunately, wc can speak of it in more 
hopeful terms than our forefathers could — we shall attempt 
to state those facts concerning the disease which it is 
important should be known. This is, in our opinion, 
eminently a subject for domestic medicine — we do not 
mean to the exclusion of scientific medicine - -but the 
case of consumption is one upon which there are many 
erroneous views abroad, and in regard to the recovery 
from which much depends upon domestic wisdom and 
general domestic circumstances. 

Nature of the Disease , — The disease, as far as it is 
local, has its principal seat in the lung, and the favourite 
part of the lung, where it almost invariably occurs, is the 
upper part of the lung, under the collar-bones, The 
disease consists essentially in Ok deposit of a certain sub- 
stance in the fine texture of the lung. The name of this 
substance is tubercle. It may occur in small grain-like 
masses, or in larger quantities. In the former case the 
tubercle exists in the form of minute, firm, semi-trans- 
parent granules, of a blueish-grcy colour. These may be 
very sparsely, or very thickly scattered through the lung. 
The more common form in which tubercle is deposited 
is in masses, quite opa(^ue, varying in colour from a dirty 
white to a drab, or a bright buff, and in cqnsistence from 
that of firm tough cheese to that of soft cream cheese. 
The masses varyjn size and shape ; the size varying from 
that of a millet-seed to that of a walnut, or even a small 
egg. Ordinary consumption, we say, consists essentially 
in the deposit of this substance in the upper part of the 
lung. Now, let the reader notice this fact: 'that the 
deposit may occur in other parts of the body, such as the 
bowels or the brain, but that — in grown-up people, at any 
’ fpte-^wherever else in the body it oedbrs. it is almost 
sure to be found also in the upper part of one or both 
kings. This rule is so invariable, that it is called one of 
;the tubercular disease. For the disco£er>’ and 

. th^^tement of this law^ we are indebted prinppally ro 


Louis, a great French physician. Now, it may be asked, 
Why should the deposit of a small quantity of tubercle in 
the lung produce such serious efifects on the body ? For 
one thing, it takes up a certain amount of hing-tissue. The 
lung is a light and porous organ, meant to hold air. 
When tubercle is deposited iif it, it becomes solid, or half- 
solid— so much air is esccluded fronv the Jung ; so that, if 
you tap with the finger over it, it sounds more dull than 
it should do. So much air being excluded,; the patient 
feels short in the breath ; but this is only so when the 
deposit is in considerable Quantity. We have yet to give 
the principal explanation of the serious effects that result 
from the deposit of a little tubercle in the lung. We 
should rather say that we have to state wliat wc know, 
than that wc have to explain^ for there is ycl a good deal 
that is mysterious in the disease. In the first place, this 
deposit generally coincides with, or follows, a general 
weakness of the constitution ; without any obvious reason, 
the patient feels weaker than he or she should feel ^ Next, 
when this deposit occurs in the lung, it is slow to dis- 
appear' or be removed, unlike healthier deposits in other 
parts. Not only does it tend to remain, but to increase, 
and, worse still, to break up the texture of the lung itself. 
The tissue of the lung is not merely pushed aside, but it 
ulcerates— it is destroy ed,^ so as to leave holes, or, "as they 
are called, cavities. This ulceration and destruction of 
the substance of the lung often affects also the blood- 
vessels of the lung. They become perforated, or ulcerated, 
and bleeding happens. Then the patient “ spits blood.^' 
Now, when this deposit of tubercle is |foing 'o§, accom- 
panied, as it generally is, with more or ’jess destruction 
of the tissue or substance of the lung, therd is more or 
less of feverishness in the system— the skin is hot, and 
there is a loss of ap]>etite. And, in the great majority of 
cases, the patient undergoes emaciation ; he gets visibly 
thinner, and loses weight. Why such a small deposit, in 
a comparatively limited piece of the lung, should cause 
such serious symptoms, may still be a difficult matter to 
understand. We shall state the facts in a future paper. 
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THE GAME OF BlrlZlQUE. 

It is rarely that a new game achieves so great a popularity 
as that which has been gained by Bdzique in the course 
of little more than a few months from its first introduction 
into this country. The fact that it has soon become so 
popular is sufficient evidence that it must possess con- 
siderable merit as a pastime, and we will follow our 
account of whist, the best of afl card games, with a 
description of bdzique, its new rival. 

The precise origin of the game is unknown, but it 
appears to have been gradually compounded of elements 
selected from several games previously in existence, and 
commonly practised in France and Italy. The name 
b^zique appears to come from the Italian bazzica, which 
is one of these old card games, the word also meaning 
‘‘correspondence” or “association.” The association or 
union of the cards* in certain combinations is the great 
characteristic of bt^zique. 

The advantages the game posscs^s over others, and 
which account for its success, are, first, the case with 
whj^h it is learnt, a very little attention sufficing to enable , 
any one to underhand it ; next, its variety, and the con- 
tinued element ot chance which it contains, enabling a 
novice often Ito contend successfully against the best . 
player ; and, lastly, its adaptation to any small number 
of players— -either t^o, thre^ or four. For two, bwever, 
it is especially suited, and admittedly ^perior to double 
dumby at whist, N^ch it bids fais to'suppknt imtkely. 
We Ikall conftne our remarks at ^fst to. game as 
played by two persons, h%tlii9 is its bgist and friost common ^ 
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fiomkv tho same rules ^govern it when played by a 
larger number. 

Sffide if/ Playing ^i 4 is played with 

two packs of cards, from ^tiich alt numbers from the two 
to the sfx inclusive are dwown out Bdsique packs are 
eommonly sold, but th^ ^e only ordinary packs without 
1;^ small cards, and it is much &tter to buy the ordinary 
packs at once, as these may be used for other purposes 
also. The badcs of the two packs should be alike, but 
even this is not necessary. 

The two packs are shuffled together, and laid face 
' downwards on the table. The players then cut for deal,* 
which goes to the highest The dealer gives eight cards 
to his opponent, and takes the same number, the most 
conv'cnient way of dealing them being two at a lime 
alternately, although some players deal three to each, 
then two, and then three again. In this, as in other 
points of the gJ^e, practice varies, and there is no settled 
l»ulc. » When the sixteen cards are dealt, the seventeenth is 
turned up, and placed at the bottom of the pack, but 
partly exposed, so that it may be seen by the players. 
The suit to which the turned-up card belongs becomes 
the “ trump " suit for that hand. The remainder of the 
pack — or, as it is called, the talot^ or slock — is placed 
with the faces downward between tlie players, at such a 
distance that they may each readily draw cards from it 
as the game progresses. 

The non-dealer commences the play with any card in 
his hand, and the deale^follows, the two cards so played 
constituting a txicL Any card may be played, and the 
best card takes the trick. The usual value of the cards 
is somewhat altered, as the ten is next in importance to 
the ace, and thus the values run— ace, ten, king, queen, 
knave, nine, eight, seven. There is no gain in taking a 
trick, unless cither an ace or a ten is included in it. For 
each acc or ten among his tricks the player counts ten 
towards game. If the same card is played when one has 
been led— the ace of diamonds, for instance, upon another 
acc of diamonds, or an eight upon an eight— the trick 
belongs to the first player. 

The person who has taken the trick then draws the 
top card from the talon, and his opponent draws the next, 
and so on until the stock is exhausted, the rule being that 
each player holds eight cards in his hand before playing. 
When the whole of the cards in the talon h.avc been 
dr^wn, the sixteen which remain between the players arc 
played .as at whist, with the exceptions that ehch person 
16 Dound to take the tr\ck if he can, either by following 
suit or by trumping, and that the ten retains its bdzique 
value. « 

The object of the game is to secure certain combinations 
in the hand, by %vhjch the player may count as high a 
number as possible. What these combinations are wc 
Bhall explain presently. The player who first scores i,ooo 
wins. Tlie scoring takes place after a trick is won, the 
plavcr who wins it being entitled to declare what he holds, 
and score for it. A declaration can only be made after 
winning a trick. It is the practice among some players 
to aflow only one declaration after a trick, and if the 
player holds what would enable him to make another 
declaration and a further score, he has to wait until he 
has tak^n another trick before announcing it. But others 
allow umatover may be held in the hand to be declared on 
taking a ttick As no laws are yet universally received, 
it i^an open point as to which rule is to be followed. 
We give the prtefercncc ourselves to thc^ practice of de- 
claring everything that is when the opportunity arises. 
Obviously, the advantage is the same to the one side as 
to the other ; and the reaspns for me preffrence are that 
the play is Icsnvobstmeted by waitm^ for the opportunity 
of ^repeated ded^mtions, and thau the game is^conse- 

* The iiiode of lu^ sliAidy been 
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quently shortened. This is in our opinion desirablei as . 
considerable time is often taken up in reaching 
points, four hands, or more than m hour’s play, 
commonly requiied for the pilose. 

STAe Score^^The following are the combinations which 
entiUe the players to count : — . ' 

Points. ' 

Four aces held together in the hand, and 

declared, count ... locf <3 

Fourkings held together, and declared, count 8o 
Four queen! „ » 

Four knaves „ „ „ 40 

Simple marriage (king and queen of tlie 

same suit declared) ^ 20 

Royal marriage (king and queen of the 

trump suit)... „ 40' 

Bezique (qncen of spades. and knave of 

diamonds) 40 

Double bdzique^the two queens of spades 
and the two knafes of diamonds) ... 500 

Sequence (ace, tan, king, queen, and knave 

of the trump suit) 250 

First seven of trumps declared * 10 

Second seven of trumps declared 10 

In addition to these points, wliich arc all scored upon 
declarations, the following also coudt : — , 


Seven of trumps turned up... 

Last trick ... 

Every acc in the tricks taken 
Every ten „ , „ 


!0 

10 

10 

10 


The various cards composing a declaration must be 
exposed on the table when the score is taken, but they 
may still be used for tricks, as if they were in the jdaycri.s 
hand. No second declaration may be made from exposed 
cards, unless something ib added to them from the hand, 
to produce a fresh combination. Thus, a player who has 
declared a sequence, and has all the cards exposed, is not 
aftcru\"irds allowed to declare the royal marriage which 
forms a part of that sequence. lie must declare the 
royal marriage first, and then add the other cards which 
form the remainder of the series. 

The absence of an authoritative code of laws has caused 
sonic difTcrcnces to exist in tlie practice of .scoring, to 
which wc must now refer. First as to the score for double 
bdzique, which it will be seen is very high. Some players 
insist that the whole of the four cards composing the 
declaration must be shown together, and that a player 
who has declared single bi^zique is thereby debarred from 
declaring double bezi ^wb later in the game. Others do 
not like this restriction, and some of tlie best of the 
published codes of rujes set it aside. In practice, having 
played the game according to both methods, wo believe it 
is immaterial which rule is adopted. To retain the chance 
of scoring for double bt'ziquc, the hand is equally cramped 
in the one case as in the other, for when the first queen of 
spades and knave of diamonds have been shown, they 
must still be held until the dcsiixjd opportunity arises, and 
the opposite, player has all the lime the advantage of 
knowing what arc two, at least, of the cards in the adver- 
sary’s hand. Double bdzique is not very often made, as 
the chanec of the four cards falling to one player is com- 
paratively small ; but we have, as an exceptional case, 
seen it made by opposing players in two successive rounds 
of the same game. Players sometimes agree to reduce 
the score for double bdzique to 300, considering, the 
ordinary score out of proportion to the rest. ** 

As to the Siftring for the “ last trick " the practice is ^60 
different, some holding this to mean the last of the entim 
hand, while others reckon it the last bdzique trick taken 0 

* Tlri plfty«r ]iol41iig this has the pnvUcseof 
tnu&pe^, wde6ttat^u»«l^ 
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bjcfore |he Anal cards arc withdrawn from the table to be 
<^ycd in ivhist fashion* We give the }»e{crence to the 
fiScr riiffef, for the reason thsrt the proper b^ique play 
Hornes to an end by the exhaostion ca the mlon^ and that, 
in gi^ral, more ikili is required to secure the trick bedjre 
the talon is exhausted than that at the end of the game. 

Cine other difference remains to be mentioned. The 
famus aces and tens taken in the course of the tricks 
aflvays, as wci^kavc said, count ten ; but some players 
wait until the end of the hand to count t^em, while others 
score each ten as the card is taken. The last-named rulc^ 
is the best, especially when the game draws towards the 
close, as then it is often^ entirely a question of making 
small numbers to win. 

We shall follow — in a future article — this description of 
the game with a list of the rules, according to the prin- 
ciples here explained, and instructions fbr the benefit of 
young players. . ^ 

THE HOUSEHOLD *^.EC.HANIC. 

GARDEN FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS {continued). 

Summer-houses ,— constructing a summer-house, 
a suitable site must be determined upon ; and this re- 
quires some little consideration. It should be secluded, 
as a general rule, ai»d dry ; while, if sheltered by trees 
and shrubs, Ac wind, which in our capricious climate is 
often cold even in summer, will be to some extent ex- 
cluded or moderated. It sometimes happens that an 
otherwise picturesque garden is marred in effect by the 
presence of an ugly piece of wpll, or an out-building. In 
this case a summer-house, erected so as to shut out a 
view of the olfensive object, will not only be useful, but 
conduce to the pleasant effect which a garden ought to 
produce upon the mind. Nothing of this sort, however, 
is eficctcd by the erection of such ungainly structures as 
w'c frequently meet with even in our parkb, which ought 
to be models in this respect. A Chinese pagoda is most 
'Certainly as much out of place in an English landscape 
as anything can well bo ; yet, in two, at le ast, of our 
metropolitan parks these monstrosities arc to be met with. 
No less out of keeping are the square boxes, fitted with 
taproom tables, of which the Londoners seem so fond, 
and which look like a compromise ’between the cuddy- 
houses, usually found upon the decks of sea-going ships, 
and gigantic hen-roosts. Wc will endeavour to show how 
summer-houses may be constructed so as to avoid these 
■common defects, and be made to add to the rustic effect 
and beauty of the gardens in which they arc erected. 

Having selected a suitable siUiation in which to build, 
the first thing will be to provide for raising the floor above 
the level of the surrounding ground. This precaution is 
important ; for, if it be ncglcctad, the bottom of the 
budding will be always .clamp and unpleasant, will 
Speedily decay, and become rotten. If the house is in- 
tended to be a permanent construction, it will be best to 
build piers of brickwork to support the plates carrying 
th^ joists and floor; if intended to be of* a more tem- 
potary character, strong posts or supports of wood will 
be sufficient for the purpose. But whether of wood or 
brickwork, they shoulcl be long enough to raise the floor 
at least ten or twAvc inches above the ground, ^to allow a 
free current of air to circuhite between them.* The ex- 
pense involved will be amply repaid, both in comfbrt and 
in the durability of the structure. These supports should 
not be jnofe than five feet apart, and if of brickwork the 
plates shOulki be bedded in mortar. Square timber, about 
flo^r incheij by toec, will be best for this purpose, and it 
sbopM be laid on the ccrttre of the brickwork, as showm at 
fA, in Pig. i. The angles should be halved together by 
a portion frotn each, as we have shorn inithe 
same flagrain at is at^ fiajlc^, or fastened wifiihjpoddeh 
pto# This plate should be can-ied throujj^h all me sides 


of the structure, so as to tic it together, and form Ae 
base or fou;^ation upon which the rest is ei^tjCd. ^ 
Upon this the iotsts should be placed which are iii* 
tended to carry the floor, and these should be also of 
square timber of such dimci^ions as may bii ‘deemed 
necessary according to their Tength, and about fourteen 
inches apart. If not’ above six or eight |fcet ' in tength, 
timber of the size we have suggested for the plates wiff be 
ample ; each joist should be halved over the' plate^ as 
shown at C, Fig. i, and strongly nailed. Over tneSe lay 
the floor, for which three-quarter inch yellow deal 
battens may be used. Before laying either joists or floor, 
however, it will be well to prepare the plates for receiving 
the uprights which are intended to support the roof ; an^ 
as the design must be a matter for the taste and con** 
sidcration of the constructor, we shall only furnish such 
details as are required in the erection of a summer-house 
whatever may be the form chosen, * 

In order to erect these supports, it wilt be necdssary, 
having determined upon their position, to bore holes m 
the plate, to receive tenons cut in the ends of cAch post ; 
which may be done as we have described in the previous 
article on garden chairs. If a similar square piece of woed 
be used for the lintel to support the roof, it will be mo{|e con- 
venient than if round timber is employed, and this will re- 
quire mortising in precisely the same manner as the lower 
plate. As a general rule, it will be found sufficient to mor- 
tise the corner posts, and cut the centre ones tightly under 
the lintel ; but if all arc tcnonca the v.'o;k will be much 
stronger. The best material for these Upright# wiU be 
nearly straight branches, or trunks of trees of a diameter 
suitable to their length : for a building about ten feet high, 
four or five inches will lock very light and pretty. The 
number of uprights may be varied according to taste ; but 
care shoulcl be taken to avoid anything like .square open- 
ings -“they should be longer than they are wide in the pro- 
portion of at least two to one. When the frame is made 
and set up, it should be well nailed together, care being 
taken that it is pcifcctly upright, as nothing looks worse 
than a building the lines of which arc not perpcndiculai*. 

The frame being secured, the , next thing will be to 
provide for the roof ; and here wc may observe that a 
sure and certain method of making a building ugly, is to 
make the roof flat. The best and most effeedve method 
is to make the roof “ hipped * — that is, so that it slopes 
from the centre point down to all the sides. The inclination 
shoulcl be bold and well marked, both for the purpose of 
throwing the water off quicUy and for the sake of ^ec- 
tive appearance. 

For the frame of tlic roof squaro tiinl>er will be most 
convenient. The first thing will be to erect the ridges, as 
shown at Fig 2, which is a plan of the roof, from comet 
to corner. The foot of each piece will require cutting over 
the top of the lititels, as shown at A in Fig. 3, and tbfe 
upper end at the angle required to fit both parts together, 
as at B, F'ig. 3. When one part is ready, the other two 
pieces may be fitted to it in the same manner, and the 
whole nailed both to the lintel and together in the qpntre. 

If the span of the roof be not more than ten or twelve 
feet, wood of about one and a half inches thick and four 
inches deep will be ample ; but the timber must be 
stronger if the span exceed this to any great extent. The 
ridge pieces being properly placed and secured, the rafters 
may*be cut in, as shown at A, Fig, 2. Each of these will • 
also require cuttin J at the foot, in the same manner Ss we 
have already jrccommended for the ridges; and th^ 
should be nailed boQi to the lintel and to the centrsu 
supports. Unless the covering is intended tobvirf'.very 
heavy material— as, for instance,’ tiles— these raftetn weed 
not be more than ^ inches square* The whole oTthe 
roof should npTf be boarded with wood of 4 TOUt 

five-eu£!iths of an inch^ tlqckness^ of l^tng 

the pbmed surface dowffivards. It wlB e$ well to \ 

^9 • 



plane the timber used for the construction of the roof, as under the boards supportmff the felt. This is f plan we 
it will be ea^er to painty unless indeed the building is to can lecommcnd, as cheap, durable, and very effective. 
be ceiled, uhich is quite unnecessary m most cases is well to let the leeds run over the edges of ike building, 

It IS somewhat difhcult to determine what is the best as they will carry the ram-water well out of the way, ^ 
material for coveiing t|je roof Roth zinc and felt arc besides impfoiing the appeal ance of the summer-house, 
flat, and very ugly. lU? ornumentil tiles now midejook The apev of the roof mav be ornament^ according to 
very pretty, especially when lho> Ixcome dibcojourcd and taste, and the oiil> thing \\liich need here be said, may 
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mossy, but they arc \crv hcx\y and rather txpensue be in the shape of a c.*ution, to avovd the ordinary con- 
We have seen pietty ttfcct pioduccd bv the fol- vtntion^ weilhcicock, which is most certainly out of 

lowing means J he loof wa*. hrst coveted with fell, so as place on the top of such a stnicturc 
to keep out the water f)vcr this y%is placed a layer of lH\inj described the method and details of construc- 
ree^ some three inches m thickness, and sloping down | tion of what ma> be termed the frame of the building, we 
in the direction of the fall uf the loof, lhat is to sa>, the miy now proceed to the moic decorative portion of the 
same as that of the rafters in Fij 2. In this case, the | woik It is raicly required that the whole of the space 
n^e pieces were allowed ^to stantTup about three inches between thereof and the floor will need to be left ope^ txr 
above the felt, jand a batten or stiinmf wood w^as nailed to cept in tint poition used is the entrance. The remaining ' 
iWso as to cover th« nppti end ot fhe thatch, an^J keep it soaces will thticfore require tilling up This simuld be^ 
in Its place , tlib dower end being seeflred byemeans of donAo the height of about three feet above t!R\vcl of * 
loqp% of copper wire, passlnggof er the reeds, und secured the flfcr. A very good plan of doing this, will be r cut ac 
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piece of round timber to lit between the uprights at the I the o^ings^ of course selecting for use only such pieces 
T^uired distance above the floor, as shown in Fig. 4. | as have graceful curves^ and are of picturesque outline. 

^ Ims fbrm a sort Of sill The remaining space may I It now only remains to show how the lower portion of 
then be filled in with branches^ cither squarely, as^at , the erection is to be treated, in order to disguise the space 
A, Fig* 4, or diagonally as at B, as may be preferred, between the floor and the groudd. This space must not 
Some cm will be required in fitting, in order not to ' be altogether filled up ; J)ut it is necessary to cover the 
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injure the bark of the wood, which should be preserved as ' 
far as jpossible. This will form a solid panel and keep out 
the wind well ; but if a lighter effect be desired, an ar- j 
rangement of interlaced, or simply crossed branches may ; 
be made, which will look very pretty, especially :f flowers i 
be leaded and allowed to grow through aU|| over the j 
jproodwork. Fig. 8 shows a tiesign for open work. ! 

^The square junction of the uprights and the lintel j 
|uppbrfmg^c roof, should be broken up by mcanyof^' 
crodk^ orTxurvcd branches ' cut ^0 fit lx)th pars, md ,* 
ntiled' tcMhem, so asto form a sort of rustic arch cvef all 


pieces which suijport the floor. For this purpose either 
the rou^i roots of upijpoted trees, or artificial rock-wofk 
may be used ; always taking care to leave spaces through 
which the air may 'freely circulate to keep the floor dry. 
The steps leading to the entrances may be formq^ by 
cutting the trunk pf a tfee into sections, equal in length, 
to the required height olLthe step, and placing them side by 
side for the requisite dist&nce. These wtil need very littltf 
fasiening j*i)ut thejl* should all be nailed firmly to the 
boird upon which they stand.* SRould any portitm of the 
lintel appe^ below the thatch, it may covcKd* with' 
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0f wtfA In mach tilift satna manner aa we have straw to be used is first etraigbiened with tbe.hand%i* . 
dkaeriM in a previous paper on garden furniture. the stalks may all lie ih Uie JMmdiinction^ For edh- , 

directions we have given are for the construction venience in working, that<d3t is usually put on In stii|Ni<# 
ot a Bd'iarc building ; Ijpt the same mode of proceeding about threa feet w^de, running from eaves to ridge. Ih ^ 
is ei|uahy applicable to one of octagonal fortn, or otio tnesc summer-houses the stnpn would all taper ta a 
with any number of sides ; ciccept, that the plates and point at the latter. The straw is first laid on at the eaves 
lintels will require halving together at the required angle, in such bundles as can be conveniently grasped in the 
somewhat as shown in Fig. 5. The ridge pieces of the two hands, which arc fixed in their places by tyiqg them i 
i*oof will also require to be cut one from each angle to the through their upper ends to the Utht and roftcd^with 
centre of the building. Fig. 6 is a plan of this form of stout string soaked in tar ; a laige needle, some nine 
roof, and as the other details arc precisely similar to those inches long, is used for this purpose. Another layer of 
given above, they need no further consideration here. bundles is then placed overlapping the first, and so on, 

To the amateur builder the square form of summer- till the whole strip is complqted^ the binding on with taf- 
house will be found the easiest of construction ; and cording being repeated at intervals. The whole is then 
this is our reason for describing it m detail. But smoothed down with a large wooden or iron comb 
it should be always remembered, that more varied forms head of a rake will answer the purpose. The thatch has 
are fhr morexlcgant and ornamental ; and that the extra now to be fuither secured at top and bottom with buckles 
trouble involved will be amply repaid when the work is (as shown in Fig.^), which are made of slips of willow or 
completed. o&icr about two feet (ong, pointed at the ends and cut thin 

In the two summer-houses which w'e next give, the up- in the middle, so that they may be bent double without 
right and other main timbers arc formed of young fir or breaking. Anothcl thin piece oi the same material, called 
larch trees. Preference is generally given to tlie latter, as a runner, is laid on the thatch ; the buckle is bent double 
be[ng by far the most enduring ; but wc have known com- and thiubt in with a point on cither side. It thus grasps 
inon Scotch fir last for more than twenty years when tlius the runner and holds it firmly in its place ; the points of 
used, and that in a damp clay soil. * In many instances the buckle must slant upwards, otherwise it will let wet 
proper trees can be thinned out of shrubbciics and plania- through the roof. In ornament jJ thatching, pretty effects 
tions, and will cost nothing ; or they are to tic bought for are to be obtained by the judicious arrarigement of buckles 
^triHe in mostpartif of the country. For the uprights, and runners. In Fig. 8 wc have showm them placed in 
polel^of six^ eight inches diameter at the base, and ten double lines, with sh oiler pieces of runner crossing dia- 
feet lo0g, are most suitable ; the low'cr three feet arc sunk gonally between. One strip being seemed, another must 
into the ground to give a firm support. The chief roof be added and well blended with it ^at the line of juncture, 
timbers are smaller poles of the same kind, and the roofs When the whole is finished, the eaves must be made level 
are covered with a good coating of ordinary thatch, not less by paring with a sharp knife. In places wdicrc timber 
than a foot in thickness. In the open tracery of the fronts with the baik on is not easily obtainable, and tiles arc 
all the larger straight pieces are of tne same material ; other expensive, a very neat sammci -house may be made with 
woods are used for the curved. This open work looks laths and matched boards, and having wood tiles ; but as 
complicated, but as it is for the most part simply nailed the ordinary split laths, though strong, are not straight 
together, it may be made very quickly. Where round enough for the neater kinds of work, it is better to employ 
dots appear in the woodcuts, filling the places of cusps m sawn laths, which may be obtained at ni ist of the timber 
TOthic work, they aVe formed of sections of sticks, each | yards or saw-mills under the name of outside Venetian 
Held in place by a* single nail. The hacks of both sum- laths. They are gena-ally sold for Jthicc or four pence the 
mer-houses are formed by nailing boards without the dozen, and are about two-and-a-half inches wide, little over 
uprights. Those in Tig. 8 arc covered Within with the onc-cighth thick, and from thi-cc to five feet long, tlicsc 
Split branch- W'ork described at page 373, \ol, i., arranged can be easily split into two or three by means of the cutting- 
m patterns as indicated in the cut. In both examples the gauge described on page 24, vol, 1. The.se laths may be 
QUeatS are made in the same manner. In Fig. 7 the board- cmplu>ed to make a porch of the kind shown in Fig. 12. 
sj^gls supposed to be linc^ with elm bark, which may bo Matched boards having a groove on one edge with a 
IKxded in laige sheets* from the trees immediately .after tongue and bead on the other can be had of various 
tfaiSjr sra fdlcd, pnovided they are cut down in the spring, thicknesses and widths ; they arc planed on one side. 
6hch bark is valueless for any other purpose, and may ik' For the roof, prepiiq^ floor-boards, which arc planed on 
for'^sfcing. Ahmg the upper margin of the b.aik wv one side, may be used ; those of seven inches wide, are 
haife Mown a Cornice of pine cones nailed in a /ig-/ag ; the best, as being nearest to the sire Of ordinary square 
the botge board which protects the thatch in the front of tiles ; of course, ^ider ones may be employed, and do not 
this house is treated with bark and cones in the same way. require quite so much labour to cover a given space, but. 

In both our designs, the laths which suppoit the thatch as a set-off, they do not look quite so well Cut the board 
arc of the same kind of ornamental rustic work as the into squares, as shown at a (Fig. 9), then carefully take 
qpen tracoiy in front. As bare thatch is unsightly, the off about half* an inch equally at opposite oomers, 
spaces betw^n the rafters may be filled with heather, if and you have pieces like B, in Fig. 15. These pieces 
it can be obtained, if not, with moss ; but the use of the arc to be nailed on to tlic battens, as at c 0 C (Fig loX 
latter has this attendant evil— in spring-time it forms a so that the batten comes just above the cut comer, as at 
source of overpowering temptation to the birds, who look d (Fig. 10). The battens of one course will then come just 
upon it as specially adapted to their own architectural above the upper points of the t^les of the next course 
requiietttepts, and appropriate it in the most umtcrupulous below it, and is shown in section at £ (Fig. ii). This 
manner, nmeh to the disadvantage of the human nest to kind of roof should have a good pitch. The lower 
which it properiy bdongs. In bright summer weather comer can then be nailed to the batten of its next lower 
Tig. 7, befnff very h^t and airy, forms a pleasant resting- course, which will bind the whole into one solid mass, 
plof e, but bad weath^ it o%rs less protection As the tiles are rather short in the grain^engdi) it would 

» than Fig. 8 ; out tf erfepers are trained along the open be well teptake the precaution of boring with a brad-awl 
^ tr ircry it will be much sheltered^* Many people will prefer for each nail, and, failing anything superior, a eommem 
more shpdfv sheltered nook which is shown in fiat-iron serves well to hold beneath the thin wood w 
Fiu% 8. ^ ^ ** * and dench the nails, as nodb^ is dilSdtA 

, incase onr aawtedy'i|ihiifdd wii»h to thatch a summer^ to drive a nail through a pUMe^araWMod ^ 

, himsdf, wt gtwe the tndihod of procedure. The viUates. The ridges must be cowm with 
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hoaxAt M 4ibf»w& in the ftoinnier^bouset ^*2* 

^ ffi^diffimnidnsigx^^ Ofcma^ilie builder 

Wi ftse dihary or vorjr it sccordiag to bio individual taste. 

^ Fig. t 4 is an enlarged diagtam of the sides of fig. 12. 

> Thetn ate many details of decoration which might be 
desGtibed here ; but in a matter like this we think it 
better to leave all these to the taste of the constructor. 


0 Ihd^nly caution we need offer would he, that the greatest 
care snould be tab n to have all parts in keeping with the 
rustic character of the work. We have frequently seen 
lion brackets and tables in rustic summer-houses such as 
wc have been describing. These are decidedly out of 
keeping, and look very ugly iq such situations. The fur- 
niture may be of the kind of whfch wc detailed the 
• construction in the former paper, whicli will at once 
satisfy the eye and answer all requirements. ^ 

In conclusion, wc may observe that the tools required 
for the construction of garden furnituBa» and d'*tailed in 
our last paper, will mostly be fouq^ sufficient for the 
construction of summer-houses ; and that although at 
first sight the work may seem somewhft coiffplicated and 
difficult of execution, it will be found easy enough when 
once commenced. There is no better plan of working 
than that described, and if carried out strictly in accord- 
ance iWth the suggestions here offered, the result will 
doubtless bi* satistactor)* to all concerned in building 
or occupying suclt delightful retreats as summer-houses 
should ho. 


CLI5ANING CLOTHING AND UPHOLSTERY. 

To ckan Coloured Fabru}^, — Nearly all coloured 
fabrics slain the lather use I to clean them, and that with- 
out losing their own brightness in any way. No article 
of a different colour must be plunged into a wash or rinse 
so stained, but must have fresh ones ; and no coloured 
article must be rinsed in a blued lather. Scarlet is par- 
ticularly prone to colour a wash. 

Different colours arc improved by different substances 
being used in the wash or nnse : of lead has the 

credit of fixing all colours when first cleaned, and may be 
used to those likely to run. To brighten colours, mix 
some ox-gall, say iwo-pcnnyworth ; but of course the 
qqantiiy must be regulated by the quantity of suds in the 
wash and rinse. For buff and cream-coloured alpaca or 
cashmere, mix in the wash and rinse two-pennyworth of 
friar’s balsam for one skirt. For black materials, for one 
dress, two-pennyworth of ammonia in the wash and rinse. 
For violet, ammonia or a small quantity of soda in the 
rinsing water. There are some violas and mauves that 
fade in soda. For green, vinegar in the rinse, in the pro- 
portion of two table-spoonfuls of vinegar to a quait of 
rinse. For blue, to one dress, a good hAidful of common 
salt in the rinse. For brown <\nd grc}, ox-gall. For 
white* blue llic water with laundry blue. 

l>resses, mantles, shawls, opcra-cloaks, under -skirts, 
Garibaldis, and Zouaves (the latter and such small articles 
need ho tinpicked if the trimming is removed), 'articles 
en(iA»roi<leeed with silk, self-coloured or chintz-colourcd, 
damask curtaining, moreen and other woollen curtaining, 
xnav all be cleansed a$ specified so far. 

Blankets should be cldkned in the same way. PulUhem 
.out weH, whilst wet, at both sides and both ends, between 
9WO pewns. When half dry, it is a good plan to take 
them off the lihev and puU them again ; when quite dry, 
just give them a little more pulling out. This keeps them 
open and soft Blankets are pot blued so much as ianncla, 
^ {MNinaiitW deseribed. Never use soda to them, 4 |iid never 
. mm in ptein water, or rub on sbap. 

**^4 ffjfuta and cleaners have a mode of pressing articles 
kniArau Jo tnnnr of them, such as damask om 
Sgahd PuMey sta^wja, a superior 
{.thin turn ha 



of them will press articles at a fixed price for persona 
cleaning them at home. 

Worked .braids and fancy trimmlnjs on bp cleaned 
the same way. 

Muslin DmsHy even of the motlt delicate colcxirs, can 
be cleaned in ten minutes nr a quarter of an hoar, with* 
out losing thdr colour. Melt half a pound cn sq^p in a 
gallon of water, empty it in a washing tub ; place otear 
two other large tubs of clean wat.r, and stir into one a 
quart of bran. Put the muslin in the soap, turn it emst 
and knead it for a few minutes; squeeze it out welVbutdo 
not wring it, lest it get torn ; rinse it about quickly in the 
bran for a couple of minutes. Rinse again well for a 
couple of minutes in clean water. Squeeze out dry and 
hang it between two lines, sec Fig. i,p. i6. A clear dry 
day should be chosen to wash muslin dresses; h^lf a dozen 
may be done this way in half an hour. The last rinse 
may be prepared the same way as the rinsef for woollen 
fabrics. A coloured pattern on a white ground must not 
be blued. I'he bran may here be dispensed with. 

Wlicn the dress is dry make the starch ; for a coloumd 
muslin white starch, and unboiled, but made with baUf 
ing water, is best for muslin dresses. Stir the starch with 
the end of a wax candle. Dip the dress. Hang it agd&n 
to dry. When dry, rinse it quickly and thoroughly ki 
clear water. Hang it to diy again. Sprinlde and roll it 
up ; afterwards iron it with very hot irons. Hot irons 
keep the starch stiff. This rinsirf; after starching is 
called clear-starching; none of the stiffness, Jfut mu« of 
the unsightliness of the starch is removed in this way. 

All kinds of white muslins, lace curtains, Cravatl, &c, 
may be washed in a thick icy of soap as described, 
well rinsed, blued, and starched, like the muslin dresses 
above-named. Use blue staich to white. White muslin 
Garibaldis should be very slightly blued, and the same 
may be observed of book-inuslin dresses and cravat^ as 
blue-looking muslin is very unbecoming to the complexion ; 
a slight creamy tinge is preferable. 

Morning cambric dresses may be washed the same way 
as muslin dresses ; but they do not generally clean quite 
SO readily, and perhaps may need rubbing a httle in places 
that arc soiled. 

The advantage of thus cleansing dresses instead of 
washing them is, first, if coloured, the process is so rapid 
that there is not time for the colours to run. Secondly, the 
fabric IS not rubbed* and therefore not strained and worn 
out. Thirdly, the process saves nearly all labour, and is 
so quickly done, that any Lidy may manage it for herself 
in the abscnco of a laundry-maid or a lady’s maid. 

Many ladies make a strong solution otsugar of lead- 
some put two pennyworth in enough cold water for one 
drc&s; stir it well when dissolved, and let the dress, muslin 
or cotton, soak a couple of hours to set the colours before 
washing il the first time. It docs not need to be repeated. 
Those using sugar of lead should be careful not to do so 
if they have any scratches, abrasions, or woun<^ ^bout 
their hands. 

Cliintz may be cleaned in the same way as musHn and 
print dresses. 

Lum , — Laces of all kinds can with a little care be 
rendered equal to new. Make a strong solution of soap, 
as described for woollen materials. The laces may all be f 
pul in at yicc. Squeeze them in and out. They generally 
become free from dirt Once passing through. Thc)^ ’ 
may then be thoroughly rinsed, blued, and starched ; but ‘ 
if at all discoloured and bad looking, must first be boiled. 
Soap each article thoroughly all over. Fill a basin otijar 
with water as blue as poSstbic, and lumps of soda and • 
soap. Put tlie lace in t])e piplcin: Put the pipkin in a 
saucepan of water Just laxwe enough to hedd above tto * 
rim (like a*glue-pot)| and put the saucepan^lid on the 
pipkin. Boil two or three hours, taking care the water 
not boU out of the saucepan and let l^um j rieed 
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be, rq»knish it. Turn out the lace in a basin ; rinse it 
Blue it with the finest^ blue that can be procttred, 
but nost much. Get a bottle of the best drawing i^um in 
solution fi^om an artists’ colourman (common liquid guxn 
win not do) ; put a tlaspoonful of this to a pint of water” 
Stir it well ; stiffen the lace; in it ; squeeze them dry^j lay 
them out on a clean dry towel ; fold them up till the worst 
wet is absorbed. While still dryi pin out each piece of 
lace by every point, stretchit^ it equal to new, but not 
straining any part, on a cushion (sota-cushion or pillow) 
which &s been hrst covered with a clean cloth, ^he 
tight side of the Ince should be up. Leave it till quite 
dry, which will probiibly not be till the next day. If it is 
Quny lace with raised spots, take a pin and raise all the 
spots careiblly as it lies on the cushion. Remove all the 
pins, and pick out every part and corner of the lace with 
the fingers. If raised, raise it by drawing it over the 
thumb<naR. Brussels lace and Honiton lace look better 
ironed whilst still a little damp, instead of being pinned 
out in this way. Arrange these also with the fingers, both 
before and after ironing. Crochet may be pinned out, or 
left to dry, pulled out with the fingers only, or pulled out 
whilst still damp and ironed. It is also a matter of fancy 
Whether it is starched or not 

To bleach Linj^eriCy LacCy and Etnbroidery , — After 
washing and boiling, let it lie afl 
day in excessively strong blue- water. 

Lay it out all nigbt on the grass 
to^ry. Ib^il again with soap, with- 
out soda or blue. Rinse well. It 
must not, however, be forgotten 
that too much soda turns linen, 

Scc.y yellow. • 

To sHfen LincHy such as cuffs 
that require to be very firm, boil the 
starch after mixing it cold. Into 
a pint of starch drop a bit of white 
wax half the size of a small hazel-nut, 
and a tcaspoonful of brandy. I'he 
spirit is to retain the stiffness and 
increase it, the wax to save the 
starch from sticking to the iron. 

When an iron stacks to starch, soap 
the bottom of the iron. This is the plan usually adopted 
by London laundresses. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

• THE SILKWORM. 

Most young people are fond of having some living pet, 
which they can have with them constantly at home, and 
comparatively few have an opportunity of indulging this 
harmless and kindly taste, owing to the difficulty of 
finding suitable accommodation for animals. N othing can 
be more deleterious than the keeping of rabbits, mice, 
and such common favourites in a place where human 
* beings are to live, however clean their owners may try lo 
keqj them. But the culture of silkwomis will be found to 
fttlfti the desired object of affording pleasant occupation 

S td pastime combined, without any of the evils being 
penenced which inevitably attend the keeping of pets 
generally. The only objection which can ^ raisca to 
• these litde creatures, is the ba^ smell which is commonly 
supposed to attend them ; but this be prevented by 
care and acnipulods attention to the cleanliness of their 
habitation. Nothing can be more desirable than the 
r inculcation in the vouthfui mmd.» of such habits of 
punctuality and thcmghtfulncss as this care necebSarily 
involves ; amA thus pleasure may be made a means of 
profit, and snry mhny xnost volufible lessens insensibly 
UistiUed. ' e 

Bdt the ^eping of sdki|fnrm| should be considered not 


merely as an amusem^t for the young, nos even in its 
more valuable aspect as a means d[ their instructiotf! It 
is our desire that serious ^nsideration ahofild be given, *10 
the perusal of these remarks, to the enormous benefit 
society which might be derived horn their cultutc. This 
branch of manufacture would be eminently suitable for the 
profitable employment of women and children, especially 
as one of the chief desiderata is alight and delipsite^oucL, 
and since it is capable of being pnofitably exex^ised in 
any well-regulated and cleanly household, it might easily 
be made to form a means of gain to poorer households, 
unattended with the almost inseparable evils of the great 
factory system. Not tha^ we wish for a moment to de- 
preciate those great centres of national industry; but it 
will be apparent that an employment which can be 
pursued a^ home, must possess many and incalculable 
advantages over one which demands the temporary dis- 
solution of famvlir influences and tics. If every household 
would devote a pegtion of the year and day to the culti- 
vation of silkworms, with a view to the practical and 
commcrciaf benAits to be derived from such a pursuit, it 
is impossible to overrate the benefit which would accrue 
to the general community, as well as to each individual 
pecuniarily. There are two special branches of industry 
which might be practised with success : — ist, the rearing 
of the mere worm ; 2ndly, the rear- 
ing of the woftn until it becomes 
capable of producing silk. It may 
not be generally known to our 
readers, that the finer descriptions 
of what is usually termed cat-gut, 
arc manufactured from the intestine 
of the silkworm ; this manufacture is 
at present restricted almost entirely 
to Spain, but there is no reason why 
each family in this country should 
not contribute its quota towaids a 
species of labourwhich might benefit 
individuals and ultimately enrich 
the common wealth. Others, again, 
might devote their energies lo the 
producing of silk ; and thus each 
might contribute somewhat, while 
enriching themselves, cither to the establishment of a new 
trade, or to the revival of one which has unhappily fallen 
into decay. We allude to the silk- weaving community, 
chiefly associated with Coventry. 

Tcihaps, however, some of our readers may urge that 
it is too much to expect that these considerations should 
at first impres'- tbc minds of our readers ; let us there- 
fore turn to the subject of silkworm keeping chiefly as 
a pastime. 

When the rca.dcr has determined upon attempting the 
rearing of silkworms, -the first step will be to provide 
for their reception. This is soon done, and with the 
outlay of a few pence. Some stout cardboard, or, better 
still, Bristol board, should be procured, and serrated 
with a sharp penknife into oblong pieces, five inches long 
by four in breadth. Then with the knife cut a small 
triangular piece out of each corner, sq as to leave four 
projecting sides, about ah inch deep, which being carefully 
lolded up will make the sidc.s of a neat tray ; the corners 
may be secured by sewing them together with stremg thread. 

It will also be found advisable to make some larger 
trays in the same manner, each of a proper size to contain 
four of the smaller ones : the reason for ^is arrangement 
|iwe will explain presently. The trays being finished, a 
piece odooarse muslin or tarlatan should stseldhcd 
over each, in such a manner that it may easify be remo|;gd« 
Und a place chosen in which to de|mit them. A^^h 
jfehelf, in a room of moderate temperature, best pfecc. 
\ As w« are supposing that this is the firsTexperiment, we 
^ust next procure some eggs; tliese may ify had,m a 
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Sbtriffing e^itditune^ from some of the ma^iy ^lealct's in 
wen things^ in Covent Garden Market^ hha dsewhere. 
'iticy are, at lirat, very much like eeefdfi in eiro 

^nd appearance, changing afterWanls to «t light groy.i 
When they again change colour, .and bacoitie whitish, 
it is a sign that the worm is a:bbut to break out, and the 
care of our little charges now begins. In each tray 
^hOui<| %c placed aomc mulberry leaves, or, if these 
cannot be procui®^ some lettuce leaves, which it is best 
to chop into small pieces, as a great saving is thus effected. 
As soon as the silkworm leayes the egg, in the form of a 
small dark*colDured maggot, about a quarter of an inch in 
length, it will attach itself to the food prepared for it 
^ and feed greedily (see engraving). The muslin covering 
must now be stretched over all. to prevent annoyance 
from dust or insects, and the whole carefully watched. At 
least once a day the trays should be cleansed, and fresh 
leaves pirovided ; but it is much bettes^to do this night 
and morning. The worms may be lifted, without danger, 
on the point of a fine^ camers-hair brqsh, a^d should he 
sorted, so that those nearest to each other in size may be 
kept together. 

At the end of about a week from the time of hatching, 
the head of the larva becomes large, and its first sickness, 
previous to casting its skin, commences. This sickness 
lasts three d^s, during tMfe whole of which time it refuses 
food, and appears to be in a state of almost entire torpor. 
At the end of that period, the skin is cast, after much and 
evidently very painful exertion ; so completely does the 
world rid itself of its outer integument, that the covering, 
not only of its body and head, but even of its feet, jaws, 
and teeth, may clearly be discerned with the aid of 
a microscope. The worm now becomes increasingly 
voracious during about another week, when it jpasses 
a' second time through a similar transformation. On two 
other occasions, and at intervals of about corresponding 
duration, the process is repeated, after which the appetite 
increases still more, and the larva grows rapidly for nine 
or ten days. ,It may now be considered to have attained 
its full growth, and is about three inches in length. After { 
the second change, the large trays become useful ; the | 
smaller ones should be laid aside for future use, and the 
worms allowed • a greater space in which to feed and live. 
They may now be observed to grow restless, and the 
muslin covering becomes very necessary to hinder them 
from crawling out of their dwelling-place, and making 
their escape. Sometimes slender filaments of silk will 
appear to issue from the thin greenish body, but gradually 
tnis appearance passes away, and the body assumes a 
semi-transparent, satin-like look. Practical entomologists 
tell us, that during this period the silk is in process of 
digestion, and that, on dissection, it appears to be wound 
in two separate bar-like substances within the stomach, 

. prescnltitig the likeness of the finest imaginable gummy 
thread. , ' 

The worm has noAv arrived at that stage of its existence 
at which its life-work begins. It has passed, as is above 
desciSiTO^' through five intermediate stages first, the 
; secondly, tne scarcely discernible black maggot of 
which we. have spoken; and afterwards, in a beautifully 
ordered succession, through three conditions of larger 
gtow^, in each of which it becomes more elegant in 
V ajppearahce, and, what is better, more fitted to accomplish 
ehd. ,for which it was created. During the whole of 
these changes, gi*eatest care and attention is necessary 
. M this 'hsrt of whoever intends to cultivate the silkworm. 
'Tka stnetest ckdnliness must be maintainedi as the lafhx 
' , sicken pine if heglhctec 

of Jttteiir being in an unhealthy sutc 
and disagreeable <H)our from the 
ScruptdoAigkttention must also be given to thjc chaj 


i their JbM at the proper thhe ;»to its being'plehtu 
ii abm all things, to its being Wbeip mtdlf 


leaves are to be had, the thinnest shdidd be selected, and 
earn taken, that they are not too old i as the mulbei^ 
tree hequenfly bears two crops of leaves in the same year, 
there can, in such cases, be no dilHcolty 4n ftnmishing 
suitable noiirishment. If, howevef, it b^omes redii^e 
to fall back upsmi lettuce, tjie leaves should be 
which lie nearest the heart of that vegetable, but by no^ 
means let the cultivator select the hard distasteful mpst 
covering. The trays most be well brushed, and wilt thus 
be easily cleaned ; and, with these precautions, ttoe is 
ncf reason, humanly speaking, why the culture of the silk* 
worm should not be made a source of considerable 
profit, as we have 'already suggested, apart from the plea- 
sure which an intelligent mind may derive from observing 
the habits and characteristics of these interesting little 
creatures. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CARE OF BOOKS.— IL 

Whsn the covers of books become loose or badly wohi, 
they should generally, if the expense be not an obstacle, 
be re-bound. It will be convenient for the reader to know 
what the probable cost of re-binding will be, and we 
append a list of prices for the more usual sizes and the 
simplest styles. It is given by a good London house, and 
may be supposed to supply a fair approximate estimate ; 
be laid 


no exact scale can 


down, as the charge must 


always vary, to some degree, with thf quality of the work 
and the amount of ornament Our cstimatifis for mere 
plain binding, with decorative gilding or other ornament : — 


aoth ... 

Demy iSmow 
s. d. 

... 0 8 ... 

X3mo. 

j. d» 

0 10 .. 

8vo. 
s, d, 

.. 1 0 , 

^ s, d, 
... 2 6 

Half-roan 

... 0 9 ... 

0 It .. 

. I 3 ■ 

... 2 6 

Half-calf 

... I 4 ... 

I 10 .. 

.20. 

3 6 

Half-morocco 

I 10 ... 

3 2., 

.30. 

.. 7 0 

Calf ... 

.. 2 3 ... 

3 0 .. 

.40: 

.. 7 6 


To some it will probably be necessary to explain the 
method of indicating the sizes of books ; they are named 
from the number of leaves formed by folding the sheets 
of paper on which they are printed. Thus a folio, which 
is doubled once, has two leaves to the sheet ; a quarto 
(4to), doubled twice, has four ; an octavo (8vo), doubled 
four times, has eight ; a duodecimo (i2mo), doubled six 
times, has twelve, and so on. This would be tolerably 
simple, were all sheets of the same dimensions ; but so 
many different ones arc employed, as frequently to puzzle 
the uninitiated how to describe any particular book. The 
dimensions of the usual sheets of printing papers are, in 
inches : — Demy, 22| by 17J ; royal, 25 by 20 ; super 
royal, 28 by 20 ; imperial, 30 by 22 ; double f<^lscap, 
27 by 17; and double crown, 30 by 20. The sizes for 
which our prices for bookbinding are given arc all' 

demy.” 

Cloth bindings, in which new books are usually pub* 
lished, have only been in use during the last hfty years ; 
they are almost confined to England and America, boolh* 
on the Continent being still issued in covers of thin paper. 
Previous to 1825, the common practice in England was to 
publish in boards with paper backs, but upon this the 
cloth case is a great improvement. Many cloth covers 
are so in taste, as to leave no further binding, to be 
desired; but some binders disfigure and vulgarise them 
with dhcap and unnecessary gilding, which is always 
objectionable ; a fact which should be borne in 
when re-binding in cloth is contemplated. It is also.^eU 
to bear in mind, thah as this is^ modern inventionr;^ ^ 
cannot with propnety be used on old bodes. 

Properh^ bound” is applied <p thoWubodks^ 

only whicn uro coviefed witlLvelhtm or leather. Vkfiiliai is 
little used at present thougn. ionherly, most 
were bound in it. Th^ leatoer most comftifodly wd is 
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4yed various cdkmilij tiheep^dtiti dso » t»s0d| 
but tftiiif law and scbool bow i except when prepaxeo 
in a superior way to imitate tne laore co$tly moroccoi and 
Called Toan. Morocco leather is made from goat-skin, and 
was formerly bronght ttom Northern Africa, but is now 
Tnanufactured in England. It? peculiar grain is given 
b^ the workman in pressing it, whilst it is being dressed 
with an en^ved boxwood h^l Russia leather is cer- 
tainly rather expensive ; but otherwise, is one of the best 
coverings for books, as its peculiar odour, derived from 
the animcttmatic oil of the birch-bark with which ft 
is taniiie4 keeps it perfectly free from insects ; it is also 
considem good as preventing that enemy of book- 
bindings, mildew. 

Halt-bound (as half-calf, half-morocco, &c.) implies 
t^t the back and corners only are leather, and that the 
sides are covered with c>omc cheaper material, generally 
marbled papdr. Half-binding can only be recommended 
on the score of economy. It is a sham, and like all shams 
is in bad taste. 

THE TOILETTE. 

^isordehs of the hair amp their treatment 
(continued). . 

Thinning of the Hair is a great trouble frequently with 
ladies, and is very conspicuous oftentimes at the partings. 
It is gencr^ly seen a natural occurrence once in the 
year, jporc oklcss marked, oftentimes in the autumn. This 
answers to the moulting of birds, and is succeeded by a 
vigorous growth of the hair subsequently. Now it is very 
important be aware of this physiological change, 
because wemay otherwise do much harm by the application 
at stimulant washes and the like to the scalp, which 
irritate the hair-forming apparatus or the hair follicles, 
and thereby derange the formation of the new hair. When, 
then, the hair thins out in the autumn time, and young 
hairs are seen to be springing up over the scalp, it will 
be best to use only some such wash as the following, and 
to avoid ordinary hair lotions 


Tincture of nux vomica 
Distilled vinc'^ ir , . 

Glycerine 

Rose water 


4 drachms. 

I ounce. 

]( diaihms. 
6 ounces. 


after the tite of tlfo eooHdlt 1atipn,*theb / 
fdlfowu^ pomade may be mgky^d for ten d^ys or ?o 


The nitric oxide of mercury 
powdered 
Carbolic acid ... 

Olive oil 
Attar of roses. 

Fresh lard ... 


vciy 




5 gram?. 

t grain* 

X drachm. 
X drop. 


The 


To be sponged on to the head night and morning, the 
scalp being fairly brushed afterwards. 

Tninning of the hair may be the icsult of family pocii- 
Itarity. In a certain number of instances, the son follows 
the example of thcTather, in getting bald at an earlier age 
than is the c<isc with the majority of people ; m these in- 
stances, little real amendment can be effected by remedies. 
In the mass of cases, thinning of the hair arises from 
distinct disturbance of the general health. It ma> be 
slight when the indisposition is unimportant, it may be 
very marked when the bodily powers have been much 
reduced by severe illness, as in fevers and the like. The 
fiiBt matter to be attended to in all these cases, is the 
state of the scalp. If it be at all dry, scurfy, and red, a 
cooling lotion should be used for awhile. Here is the 
recipe for one 

Sdution of acetate of ammonia ... i ounce. 

Dikitii? acetic and i ouace. 

' Faade Cologne .. ..s . i ounce. 

Tincture of aconite 30 drops. 

Distilled watet i pint 

Co be spoQged on to the head night and morning. 

When the scalp has tfecoxae Jess irritable, we may then 
^proceed to use aofoe ponuuie calculated to promote the 
re^growth of taishair. Memioii win^be mack: of several 
jpomades by-and-by. Hht if The scalp be dry and scurfy, 
but iicny, tir if the sc^lp remain very scaly or 


To be smeared over the scalp night and morning, 
head to be washed with soap twice a wedc. 

Amongst the more general conditions under which thin- 
ning of the hair occurs, is convv^lescence from acute diseases, 
such as fevers and other long illnesses ; in these cases, 
the hair comes off in handfuls, and the thinnest covering 
of the scalp. remains, but these cases get well. It is 
important to give internal remedies for some time in 
order to restore to»e to the body generally, and indirectly 
to the scalp, and tbiyc is nothing better than quinine, in 
the form of quinine wine, with steel in addition, if the 
person affected be very pale. Wc continue this for a 
little time before using lotions or other remedies locally, 
to encourage the growth of the hair, for this reason : the 
scalp is weakened by the illness that led to the falling-off 
of hair, and the use of stimulating applications only in- 
creases the inability of the weakened r^ir-bulbs to form 
hair. Cict the health up first, and then wc may lousc 
the hair-forming apparatus to its work. The following is 
a capital lotion lor icmeclymg the loss ofhair which follows 
severe disturbance of the health by febrile disease . — ^ 

Tincture of lytta . . . . . I ounce. 

Dibtilled vinegar . , . ij ounce. 

Spirits of 1 osem »ry . . . i } ounce. 

(ilycerinc . .. .2 drachms. 

Kose watci . . . .3 ounces, 

Min. 

The scalp to be well sponged night and morning nith 
ilils lotion, and to be subsequently buislKd with a mode- 
rately haid brush till a sense of heat <^r warmth is set up. 
For children, a weaker lotion should be employed. 

'rhinnmg out of the hair, in a less inarked foim, ensues 
upon debility, over fatigue, prolonged indigestion, mental 
anxieties, worry in business matters, grief, excesses of all 
kinds, disease consequent upon the Molation of moral 
laws. It also occurs after confinements, and it is one of 
I the most common consequences of eniptions of the scalp, 

I such as a scald-head and ringworm, which latter will be 
I discussed m a separate section. With regard to eruptions, 

I It IS only necessary to say that they must be cured by the , 
1 floctor lu an appn^pifatc manner, and that it is impossible 
hcie to gne any directions with that viei^ but we may say 
this much • That* after the eruptive affection has quite 
disappeaicd, it ma> be adyisable to encourage the growth 
of the hair by the use of the following pomade 

Prepared beef marrow 6 drachms. 

Oil of sweet almonds . . . , 2 drachms. 

Red bark ... ... . . . . i drachm. 

But ihi' general run of the cases just. referred to require* 
local stimulation, and perhaps nothing better can be 
recommended than the following w&sh : — 

Ilncturc of nux vomica 4 drachms. 

Distilled vinegar * X ounce. 

Tincture of cantharidcs ... ... 6 drachins. t 

Glycerine 2 drachxns. 

^ Rose water ounces. 

To be welksponged into the roots of the hair n^t und 
morning, the scalp being subsequently brushca till 
I glqpv in the skin is felt, . > 

r ilput it must be evident to the reader^ some 
kldf of tonic is needed to assist Nature sit the for* 
mat|L>n of hair, and that such things as iilJigcstidltlf 
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iTiddcd, 

hak tocccttfiilly, it fe ftecKJsitjry iit 
^< 9 rdl h^th ^«jiulal!)e diltetxded to 
liysicia&4 As a general nile, the |aking of a 

r^iunme will dp good; but at Other times, a cours6 

of arsenic fs required, and this must be t^n under the 
stmcrvisibn of a medical man, most decidedly. In all 
e cas^'v^re the hair is thinning, there is a tendency in the 
scal^to become 4 iy and irritable, and for the hairs to 
s^t up at their ends. Under these circumstances, both 
the scalp and the hair itsdf are too dry, and it is best, if 
using the washes, to apply some simple pomade to the 
scalp each day, or to use, as a means of restoring a proper 
growth of hair, pomades rafher than lotions or washes, 
lie fc^owing are two very excellent recipes for stimulating 
pomades ^ 

Prepared lard ... 2 ounces. 

White wax ^ i otincc. 

These are to- be melted o\cr a slow fijc, and then arc to be 
added: — 

Peruvian balsam 2 drachms. 

Oil of lavender 12 drops. 

To be well mixed. 

Prepared beef marrow ... . i ounce. 

Acetate of luid } drachm. 

Peruvian balfam 3 drachms. 

Alcohol . r ounce. 

Tincture of cantharides, cloves, and 

• cantlla, of each .15 drops. 

Mix, and use as a pomade. 

To prevent splitting of the hair increasing to jin injurious 
extent, in addition to tlic use i.f pomade, it will be 
advisable to hav e the ends or the points taken o(T every 
fortnight, and this will also help to stimulate the hair 
to renewed grow th. 

Si) far, then, wc h.tve spoken of genciMl thinning of the 
hair of remediable ch.ir, icier, depcMiding upon dch lity from 
various causes and requiring tonic nuslicine to be t.iken 
internally, and local stimulaiitb tvteinally, in order that it 
may be remedied. We .shall next speak at some length 
on the varieties of bjddncss prodiiccil in the several forms 
of ringvvonns — an exceedingly important m.itter to heads 
of families, and others who have the care of children. 


PRESERVED COLONIAL MEATS. 

Apart from lcinpoiar>" grounds for sc.ircity in the supply 
of cattle, such as disease, wMiit nf water, &c., there are 
others of a permanent character,^ which will j^revent 
homC'fed flesh from ever being cheap and abundant. 
With the rapid growth of our popiiUtion in numbers 
and material prosperity, the dtynand for the best article 
of foexi constantly increases, while the tendency of im- 
proved cultivation is every year to convert more and more 
land from pasiurc to tillage, and, consccpicntly, to lessen 
the number of animals kept. At the same time, the pos- 
sible supply of livestock from the Continent cannot be 
equal to oiir wants, cither in quality or amount llcncc 
the question of preserved meats from distant sources, 
which has recently been so much agitated, becomes one 
of much interest to every household. * 

Now, the world at large has no want of ample grazing 
grounds abundantly stocked, only they un ortunately 
happen to lie at too great a distance from the centres of 
consumption. Jhe prairies of North and the Pampas 
of America, and the Austiulian bushi j^vamt v^th 
. w too npinecous to find employment as food 
countries ; the problem, thcrofore, which mj 
scientific minds Have endeavoured to 
may this supply of meat be best 
%thel^ish market? * 


Tkt t««esp0rtatkm of the .tiirten: animals from di$>^ 
tant conpttfm is baldly to be adveoaMi dthei^ the 
grounds of humanity or economy. They sulfer much 
on tho voyage and arrive out of condition. This trade can 
scarcely be expected to develop itself to such an extent as 
will meet the requirements of the case. If we are to 
receive meat from these scfurqes on a large scalO, it xqust 
be in a preserved state of some form or other. 

Among the old methods of curing meat salting baa 
been, as is well known, most in favour ; but it possessed 
gjeat disadvantages except when applied to fat incat^ 
such as bacon. When salted the lean parts of meat not 
only become tough and indigestible, but mey also lose the 
best part of their nourishing properties. A numerous class 
of diseases would follow the exclusive use of a salt-meat 
diet. From this cause the scurvy was formerly the curse 
of the English navy, and is computed to have cost lis 
more scnnicn than all our wars, ^ 

Tile necessity for some better method of preserving was 
strongly felt at the beginmng of the present century, and tto 
French Government offered a reward of 1,200 francs fof 
the discovery of an efficient process. This premium was 
awarded in 1810 to Mr. Appert. Various improvements 
have from time to lime been made upon his plan, but i|; is 
in jirinciplc the same still practised with the tinned 
Australian meats now imported. 

The article to be preserved is placed, in a raw state, in 
a tin canister, :md the lid solden^ down, but a small 
aperture or pin-hole is left in the centre, tins are 
then placed in an open bath and Iwiled. In order fiiat ^ 
higher temperatiiic may be gained than is possible with 
water alone, a chemical bath is used, generally of muriate 
of lime, but sometimes sulphate of potash oir ammonia ; 
by this means 300*^ F ihr. can bo leachoti. When the meat 
is ncaiJy cooked the pindiolc is hermetically .sealed ; the 
tins arc tJien cooled, and the condensation of the steam 
inside causes a vacuum. The> arc uftervards again sub- 
jected to heat, and the t ooking completed. The tins are 
then painted, and thus rendered perfectly air-tight. If 
the curing is sufficiemly done, the tins collapse at the 
ends ; if not, the fact is known by their swelling oiitvvurds. 
The principle on which articles arc preserved by tinning 
is of course the exclusion of air. 

A second and more recently-invented method, als'v 
founded on the princi])le of exclusion of air, is that of 
incnistmg with fat. The Ijones are first taken from the 
beef or mutton, and it is pickled in a bath of salt biinc, 
and afterwards m one of sugar and spice. It is next 
rolled up, placed in large tins or casks, and boiling fat is 
poured over it. it is s..iid that failures are more common 
m this than the former process, and that the meat is not 
thoroughly .secured unle.ss it bo smoked as well as pickled. 
'Flic fat also imparts a disagreeable flav^our to the meat, 
which h.is the additional disadvantages of being hard and 
indigesiiblc ; and it icquires elaborate cooking to make it 
at all eatable 'The j)cnny and twopenny dinners for the 
jioor in Norton Folgatc, about which so much has recently 
been said, aro m.ide from meats cured in tliis manner. « 

A third method is ))> the infusion of some chemical 
substance into the meat, which prevents putrefaction. 
Various ways of doing this have been tried with gro.iter 
or le^s success - generally the latter. Meats prepared in 
this way do not appear, as a rule, to stand long voyages 
well ; afid the chemical flavouring is not found, wh<m 
brought m contact vvitlf unscientific palates, to give an ad- 
ditional relish. Sulphurous acid has been the agent most 
commonly used. Ice, or a low temperature attained by 
chemical or mechanicaH means, as a prcservaliv^*^ has 
also recently attracted mpeh attention. 

Whilst wc are considering tnethods of jpreserving 
we mu^ crmit»a peculiar form in yhich prostTvedT 
colonial zn&t has become ^cy pppular^-^that of Ueb|g *8 
Extract. Although this can never become a aiibstiiute 
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! fot Imh butcher’s meat with the masses^ it has great { 
imtKMtaace fbr many reasons^ more patHculariy because 
e<y eas^ oottablc, and frcsn its value to invalids. The 
mituM of so preparing meat that its most nutritious pro* 
pmies may be preserved in a condensed form was hrst 
given to the world by Baron Liebig in i847) and its value 
was at once recognised. In tSdo the manufacture of the 
extract was commenced on a largo scale by his friend and 
pupils Dr. Pettenkofer, at Munich ; but it was soon seen 
that this branch of industry could best be carried on in 
couhtries where cattle were more abundant and chean 
than m Europe ; and in 1862 a Mr. Gicbert established 
the manufacture in South America. This was the origin 
of the Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company (Limited),” to 
which Mr. Giebert’s enterprise was afterwards transferred. 
The works of this company .ire situated at Fray Bentos, 
on the Uruguay, and arc on such a scale as to allow of 
the cutting up«ot 200 bullocks an hour. 

Some misapprehension appears to exist in the minds of 
n^ny persons as to the true place and use of extract of 
meat ; and at the meeting at Brighton, in 1872, of the 
British Association, Dr. Edward Smith icad a paper, in 
which he contended against the notion that t lb. of extract 
represented 32 lbs. of flesh, and lamented the amount of 
money wasted and worse than wasted upon tea," the 
amount of “ nutriment” in lea being infinitesimal. And 
tea is no nutriment in the ordinary sense ; but it is 
found that by it dige^ive operations are facilitated, and 
that the proactive power of what really is nutriment is 
4}flen ri’emcndously increased. And so, while extract of 
only contains the soIubU parts of flesh, and is by no 
means capable of supplying fully the place of flesh when 
flesh can be eaten, it is yet capable in a high degree of 
supplying the chi«^ of those deficiencies which a purely 
vegetable diet cause in the system, and by thus restoring 
the balance of elements in the food consumed, adding to 
the nutritive power of the whole. We must certainly | 
consider beef-tea freshly made from meat superior to that 
made from extract ; but on the other hand the cost is 
many times more, and the saving of price thus enables 
the m.Vm benefits of beef-tea to be enjoyed by many who 
otherwise could not partake of it at all. 

For household use as ordinary food, it must at present 
be in the “ tinned” form that colonial meats will be of | 
importance to our readers. In tnis shape, many are pro- 
bably already acouainted with them. Although the trade 
in tinned Australian meats has been in existence for a 
short period only, it has already developed to a consider- 
able extent ; one company alone having icccntly exported 
at the rate of 100,000 lbs. a week. The cooked meat 
in tins, without bone, is to be bought at yd. to Qd. per 
pound ; smd, as it cont«uns most of the nutritive proper- 
. ties of fresh moot, its greater cheapness is obvious ; for it 
must be remembered that meat loses something like thirty 
per in cooking, whilst ten per cent, must be allowed 
for bone in meat bought at the butcher’s. The objections 
a^inst it are, first and chiefly, prejudice, as a new article 
of «diet ; its unappetising appearance to some persons 
vihpx turned from the tins ; its being stringy in fibre ; 
and its having a fiat 'S\ashcd-oat” taste, as from over* 
cookihi^* flue time, we may trust the putting down 
of'*flie 'two first objections to common sense ; we believe 
that the tifh) last may be overcome by skilful cookery. 

Jn the ficat Number of the Food Joutnal (Fell, 1870) 
Mrs. Larkins give*; her experience*in relation to a tin of 
Australian cooked beef. She scraped off all the surround* 
iUg fat and gravy, tied the solid mflit tightly together, 
.and, having nouirea, hung it to loast before a. brisk fire, 
basting with the fat andr gravy which she had placed in 
tfte drlppiag-paUL In half ah hour it was well browned, 


person would enjoy a dinner from, and equal, if n6t 
superior, to seeond*rate Ehgliidt beef. * I 

Willie we know the tinned meat to be wholesome and# . 
nourishing, it does not appear to us any serious drawbaifir 
that a little tfouble should be n^ded to make it thoroughly ’ 
palatable. In the hands of French cooks, the difficulty 
would at once be removed, and it may be in those of 
I English. But, we imagine, it must first become pedlar g 
! among those middle-class families in ^hicli the milixcss 
! is herself chief cook, and where some mtelligcnoe can be 
brought to b!ar upon it. For our own parts, we must 
say that, after the few first trials, during which, from its 
novelty, it was tasted with suspicion, we have eaten the 
meat, as turned from the tm, with as much relish as is 
possible uith any cold meat, and can pionouncc it good, 
cheap, and wholesome food ; and, as such, think it ought 
to be kno^*to every family, and especially to those to 
wbom the present price of butcher’s meat renders it an 
almost unattainable luxuiy. 

It may be urged that in the tins we run some risks ol 
having inferior or diseased meat palmed off upon us : in 
this form, it must be admitted, tndt such a fraud might 
easily be practised ; but a common-sense view of the 
matter will show that the danger is not great. Articles 
are not adulterated without sufficient inducement. Di. 
Hassall tells us, in his introduction to the Report of the 
Lmcet Commission,” that it is m high-priced goods that 
adulterations are most frequent— in low-pnccd they would 
not pay. In England, where prices aie high, there is 
every motive for passing off bad meat for good ; in 
Australia, where sound meat is woith less than a penny a 
pound, there is no motive ; moreovci, the exporters know 
I that they have prejudices to fight against before the trade 
I can be fully established, and their interest is to send the 
^ best possible articles, On the vhole, our chances of 
getting wholesome meat are no worse as regards the 
Australian tinned meat than the butchct‘’s shop. 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

To dean ChiJu -*A contcmporar>" recommends the 
following plan Moisten a sponge with pure watei, 
press it in a very clean towel till it becomes nearly 
dry ; then sponge, one place after the other, the cloth ; 
all the dust will enter into the sponge ; wash the sponge 
afterwardb with w'atcr. This method of cleaning wears 
the clothes out lcs.s than brushing. Many spots also dis- 
appear w ith pure water.” 

To make Glue (a material which should always be at 
hand). — Wc will describe the best way of making it, 
which is important,* when its full strength is required. 
The glue, as bought, should be broken up small, just 
covered with cold •water, and allowed b soak for a few 
hours. It should then jbe placed ncar^ the fire, and 
allowed to simmer. The aodition of a few drops of 
linseed oil will improve it ; and, w'hcn made, it should be 
kept in a dry place, as damp will totally destroy its 
tenacity, and render it useless 

To dean ITme and Beer /fa w/r,— Bisulphite of lime 
is now extensively used in one of our largest breweries 
for rinsing casks and arresting fermentation. When 
used f^r rinsing casks, the sulphste of lime formed by 
oxidation fills the pores of the wood and renders it air- 
tight, the solution thus serving a double purpose. Wine 
barrels arc often purified by burning sulphur in them» a^o 
as to produce sulphurous acid. 

The Fine Disease can, it is said, be cured by blowing 
subhur fipjipi the diseased plant ; but it has been foqnq 
ths inigating the diseased plant with dilute bisulph^e 
limb is a simpler and more complete remedy. Had 
horn known some years ago, what an enormot^ amount, 
of destruction might have been saved Vines of' 

Madeira and elsenmere ! ^ v 
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animals keft for pleasure and 

. PROFIT.— THE HORSE, 

HACK AHb HAiu(E$s HOBSKS (emUiuiat). ^ 
Th CV!rtv/iwi<fe.— In speaking of the Ceveknds as 
coach or van horseSi we omitted to mention a cross 
^ween the large English cart mare and the thoroughbred 
O^dand horsej a cross which gives great activity, and 
TN^ch^q-JSsed afifain with a thoroughbred hunter, produces 
a hi^-class carriage horse. The Clcvelhnd horse with 
the moroug^bred marc was tried at Neasdon many years 
stgo by Mr. Hall, but we believe without eminent success. 

own view is that the highest blood should always be 
with the sire, where there is a difference of class. We 
append a sketch also of the Cleveland short-legs, the horse 
mquestioni which was the best specimen of that blood we 


and fdenty of food. However, the hm Rti^ng'dioald 
not be luxurious ; It should be opetit ebsed inten* 
tionally^ and cracks and crannies ivill not be of veiy 
material consequence. During the winter months, after 
work, the horse’s long coat having beconie Saturated with 
perspiration, would present an obstacle to hk beiiV turned 
out into the cold wind, on the one hand, or fait into a hot 
ill-vcntilated stable, on the other. He would also rec|UVie 
a great deal more hard food than when in a ata^ 
and regularly fed. During the summer montns it is better, 
tdter the days work, that he should be turned out, having 
only a shed to protect him from violent stonns or excep- 
tionally cold ram. There are questions of economy as to 
the manure made in the stable or in the Mid, which are 
purely for each farmer’s consideration as to the situation 
of his pasture and his stables, and the carting of the food, 
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ever saw. was sixteen hands two inches high, and i 
looked like pony. ' 

OMcr Vartfittfis . — There are many ojher varieties of the 
cart horse, which belong very remotely to some of these. 
We say remotely, because it is impossible to class the 

numbers of wretched animals in and about London, which 
cAn be but cart horses, and which arc entirely free from 
any maiks or indications of strength or beauty; and which 
have nothing in common with the farm horse of our 
country but his patience and good temper. These are 
bought for very little money at Smithneld, and other 
places of a like kini^; and their inutility i? not always 
their only disadvantage. They bear the relation no the 
agricultural horse that the cab horse docs to the gentle- 
xxian’s hack, and are often affected with some of the worst I 
of contagious diseases — ^glanders or farcy. Of these we 
need say nothing ; they are many of them fit for nothing 
to the knacker’s yarcL Wc shall in the next place 
vOfc Ibe horse himself to take into considSrAtion 
method of management and keep. 

Tvas once tlie fashion to allow a abed 
nw, TOti^siimmer and vdntcr, to do duty for all purp 
M jShoitg^*bdt have grown wiser, and nOw know 
'dmes wRk none the worse for a fair atnpunt of prot«( 

90^?ol. il ♦ ^ • 



and the cutting it, if he is to be fed under cover. These 
questions, which would be out of place in this short treatise, 
receive attention in another section of our work 
The F'ood of the agricultural horse is again difterent 
from the hack or harness horse. During the summer he is 
almost entirely fed upon grass, tares, clover, audr/w^^^oats. 
It is not generally thought desirable to return to hard food 
when he has once begun upon his summer keep. When 
the labourer lakes his mid-day meal, the horse should 
be taken out of harness, and allowed to graze. In the 
winter the agricultural horse has less work, and will, there- 
fore, require less food ; but at no season of the year must 
he be starved, as it is false economy^ Oats, when che^ 
mixed wsth chopped straw, is the tot food you can gi^ 
the cart horse in thos# months in which he has least lo 
do adding to them occasionally carrots or swede turtoips ; 
those act slightly upon the bowels and the skin. Qover 
is a valuable substitute fgr straw as the season advahe 
and the horse works more. Brai and roots are cxcelh 
adjuncts when the food is somewhat heating, as in iSbe 
case of beqns and barley. If the barley b^ placed in nmler 


cf iust suftitient quantity ip sodflen it, and it ba then 

boiled, the barley will be found^o nave taken up 

and to be in a state for ^bursting or sprouting. This is an , 
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Mtorati^ I4 i 4 <br Ohit hon/m^ ^tcli 
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k $a tiuich In price, ik^ het^tbcvtfht it useless to ^iue 
m iMiriittek of each mticle of keep per week. It 

e irom eight sMIimgs, upwards ; ana riie quantities 
given as bdow, • 

l>iiring thirtyi-twu weeks, the horse will require two 
hsodieb 0t outs per week ; during a part of the time, when 
not iWWhing. Swedes or carrots from forty to forty-five 
i j jsiid when in hard work, a substitute for roots of 


nffWaiffiftg twenty we^s, give pasture, which should give 
a good wite, with occasional bran-mash or handful of 
Ibrmited oats. The expense can be calculated, according 
to tihe price of com, by any one. One rule should be 
eMc^ed with farm horses : that they should be a little 
eibm their work, remembering that good food means 
warmth and health. There arc other systems of feeding, 
It this is one of the most strongly recommended, which 
pursued in counties where the horse is well understood. 

PONIES AND PLEASURE HACKS. 

must not be imagined because we have 
headed tills section with pleasure hacks'’ that we have 
therefore entirely left the regions of utility. Pomes and 
horses that are intended expressly for the Measure of their 
riders have^also a cettain utility, as in the case of invalids ; 
and many ^'^tlema|^ who can scarcely be said to derive 
pecuifif^ profit, obtains much benefit of another kind 
thorn his horses. But we cannot omit from the most useful 
dass of heu^ses the ponies of this country. We have 
already mentioned tiiem as forming an important item in 
the subject before fis ; and although we do not class them 
with the hack and harness horse, which is so widely useful, 
still, as a means of carrying on some businesses, and as 
capable of doing a great amount of work, the tradesman's 
pony is second to none. He has great advantages over 
the horse to the poor man-^hc costa less to buy, less to 
hec^ he requires less care, and is capable of greater 
enourance. As a rule, being small, he docs not get over 
the ground quite so fast, hut occasionally he does even 
this ; and Sts to distance, wc should be inclined to back 
the pony. If Le is to carry weight, or rather length, he 
will be placed at a disadvantage ; but if the transaction 
i)f business be the first object, a light cart suited to his 
powers will nval any means of locomotion. They are 
sddom or ever lame or amiss $ they seem acclimatised to 
any weather, and as long as they have enough to eat and 
drmk are not particular about the quality. In a word, it 
Is not too much to say that we have seen as many good 
ponies as we have seen bad horses, and theic are plenty 
of these all over the world. 

But we go higher in the scale, and the pony will be 
found to DC equally useful. How many clergymen aie 
there whose means will barely allow them to keep them- 
sdives and their families, yet to whom some mode of 
Iqpomotion in these days of universal communication is 
aotlOit a necessity ? If we have such among our readers, 
tetthem go to the pomes. Not Only will the family pony 
ami fetch the letters, roll the croquet ground, mow 
tlm mw9l, Summon the doctor, live in the fidd, and be a 
piemta#qviK pet and companion^ but he will carry the 



swt himastf be wm do the farm operations 
of gviM ltm4» baft when the ladies of the family want to 

a r^isks in tim' summer montks, w pony carriage is the 
y mode of conveyande which saves the attemiaiice of 
, a servant Boniss do fot such purposes os weU in a fidd 



ptwm a hindrance to dleanUness abut jn the summer stuh 
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diy.i The occasional Oats, I 


short and the heihage ,, , 
or hay which they consume on hasd wori^ vritif a paddodi 
ty run to, still be a very amaQ .item COinpared to fheuc^ 
i^ty; sk very few pounds wiB do it all* 

Not only in the field of the vicar or curate is such an 
animal serviceable, but there ace very few genthmaui’s 
establishments in which there is nbt ^the 
docs the work of two horses. He is capK^ted to DO msdy 
at all hours tcPcarry iaty grooms a mile with a pofe, to 
give Master Tom at least two days a week in the holidays^ 
to go with the luncheon to picnics and shootings, ami to 
stand saddled all day or all night, when the work is too 
hard for the highly-pnccd horses. Masters have no con- 
ception what good things they have in the shape of 
ponies. On one occasion of unexpected lameness, we 
weie mounted on the family -pony with the Hambledon 
Hounds, and beggfd ever afterwards that we might be 
allowed the same prnglcge, when the day was expected tD 
be exceptional^ sci^re. 

Now, these ponies are Welsh, or Scotch, or Exmoor, 
and some are from the New Forest. The Welsh are very 
good, and have been so crossed ns to attain the size of 
fouitecn or even fifteen hands, when they become valuable 
for anything. Tl^ Scotch are smaller, and the leal Shet- 
land only' children's pomes. The Exmoor and Dartmoor 
arc in themselves no great beauties, b8t they are veiy 
hardy and very clever. Some of them arc wgndcrful 
Jumpers, and on one occasion w& saw one driven into a 
comer of a field in order to be caught, when he jumped 
a very high fivc-barrcd gate, over which he certainly 
could not have got his head, and thus escaped. Those 
that we recommend for use are, however, crosses with 
these. They arc to be found at various fairs and markets, 
broken and unbroken, at any price fiom jC^ to £^ 0 , It 
is a curious sight to sec the drover, having singled out 
your pony, rush into him, and ding lound his neck, the 
uony striving to disembarrass himself all the while. A 
halter is brought, and then comes another fight, until with 
the assistance of his fellows and the mob, the pony begins 
to move, when you have an opportunity of seeing the action 
of your selection. If you like him, it 1 $ as well to arrange 
with the vendor that he shall be delivered at your house. 
He 15 more surely yours when you have him in the field 
or the stable. Wc have spoken of cobs and galloways 
before. ^I'hey ^tire quite distinct fiom the useful pony w'e 
have been recommending to poor men, which is an animal 
not exceeding thirteen hands tw^o inches in height, at 
most fourteen hands, and without the pretensions to 
fashion which oelong to the small horses and cobs kept 
m London stables, and groomed and fed with the care of 
a racehorse. 
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MUTl'ON. 

The domestication of flocks and herds--foe possesrion 
of a never-fading standing dish of meat — is an indl^fMsn* 
sable condition of civihs^ life. The hunter, whose pro- 
callous meals depend on the chase, has no time to culti*^ 
vatc the arts of civilisation. When a people, as the 
American Red Indians, wll hunl, out of ineradicable 
instinct, and wU/ not rear domestic animals, nor mw tiie 
crops required to feed them, their existence hecems 
incompatible with ours. They must retreat before the 
advancing whites, and finally become esftinct. 
l^refie^onjW cai^undcrs^d 

ici^ed. Those humble and doc^ imimais, in 
of the world, were the living bamen 
protected man frqm btufonte fouq 

kge life* * * w.) 

nuttM k to be had in odwT i(Mi<b 

» • 
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k0 fiww BmAitmm - tTkefunou* 

of tti« Noifo&lWtf Hfe now very 
riti^ in of the 4ifiietdly Of heeping them 

Withhi houMli e» wea w of the ‘Amer^ Aaiire far^^uii*’ 
icteims bet on long es tbeWeti^ hiBs itand there wBl 
bii taetton, which the xoilwaye diapevee over the 
bkOadth of the laiuU Another vokiftble numntain breed 
the Cheviot, which {possesses very considerable 
fiaJ^mg^propmm and can endore much hardship from 
starvation tm coM. Many parts of thdr sheep-walks 
ooniHsjt of nothing but feat-rbogs and deep morasses. The 
Chevioto* fine close fieeoe keeps them warm in bad wea- 
ther and prevents ei^er raip or snow from incommoding 
them. Tney arc excellent winter travellers, and will pro- 
cure their food by scraping the snow off the ground with 
their feet, even when the top is hai-dencd by frost. In 
point of flavour, their meat is equal to any that the High- 
lands can produce. It is natural th(y should have their 
;^aitisan 9 . Indeed^ the annual cxisaclion from mountain 
plants of scores of thousands of car^ses of mutton, and 
hundreds of thousands of fleeces of wool, is soniethmg 
wonderful. « 

The Southdowns are great favourites for their meat, 
their middle-lcngthcd wool, and their quiet habits ; the 
New Leiccstcrs for the same disposition, their long wool, 
and tbotr rcadii^css to Acquire lat ; and the first cross 
between the two for the rapidity with which they are fit for 
market. It will be seen that fficra mutton (though it is 
indispensable that it should be good in its way) is far 
frofti being the sheep-farmer’s only object. Thus the 
Dorsets aie kept to give early lambs, others for their 
speedy growth, enabling their owner to turn his money 
frequently ; others, as the merinos, &c., for their wool, 
which wool differs in qualit>, each quality being applied 
to sjjccial purposes. 

Good mutton, of whatever breed, is known at a glance • 
the lean, dark bright crimson red ; the fat, white and firm, 
and never loo deficient in quantity according to the joint 
Bad mutton is of an unsightly brownish colour, and has 
a bad smell, with little fat, and that flabby and yellowish. 
Often, but not always, iho carcase looks as if the beast 
had been devoured by consumptive leanness. If you can 
get a sight of the liver, its state will sometimes tell you 
talcs of the Creature’s healthiness or the reverse. 

^Thc rot is a disease to winch sheep are subject under 
certain influences, which is ically inflammation of the 
bver, and is not contagious or infectious. It is evidently 
connectjpd with the soil and the state of the pasture. 

It is curious that one of the effects of the rut should be 
tb hasten, and that to a strange dogaee, the accumulation 
of flesh and fat. At the moment when tlu animal is 
smitten it appears to be improving for the butcher's uses. 
If in good marketable condition, of bourse it is sent to 
him at once. The farmer who* suspects his flock to be 
ailing from that cause, is obliged to inspect every .sheep 
daily, and dispose of those who cease to make progress 
or ^no appear to be beginning to retrograde. Now, the 
meat of the rotted sheep, in the early stage of the disease, 
is not exactly like that of the sound one. It is pale and 
not 80 firm, but is not unwholesome, and is even coveted 
hy certain eplaires, ^ho perhaps are not aw'arc of the 
real state of the animal. The only certain way«>f not 
pattnk^ of such questionable fare, is to deal with a 
butcher in whom you can put perfect confidence, and who 
has a tbaraoter and a good list of customers lo lose. 

Xonst Afir//^.^The joints mostly roasted are— the 
for high days and holidays ; the shoulder, ibr fai 
dtafieii, lor which it is bkter suited than Ihc leg, 

^ lOsNequefiee of its oomoining a larger proportion 
it Whok^tne and benefidol to ^ildren and growf.^ . 
ytttki oF either sek, if they will but eat it ; the 1^% 1 
^ 1.2 carvetf's convenience, and with the kiduey^* 


ded, wldiuei carvev^s convenience, and with the kiduey^* 
ieuiivedi am exediient and convenient dish for a sdudl 


inoiiyorteeii; like sfiuMle, or doij^^ 
occaiiems^ hut rather wasteful, beingf diflbnilt do moch 
with as cold meat, in consequence of Wing carvied in 
slices along the loin, and not having been mntA or 
iointed at the junction of the vertebrae, The Ifiun can 
be carved in the same way, when there m oidy a few 
guests to help* The best end of the nedk may vlhb be 
roasted, though it is more frequently reserved for bcdtli]i^ 
or for cutlets. 8y the way, in etymological strictims^ 
chops from the loin are leai chops, while thqse feomWi 
ftccK are cutlets. Cd/r, is a rib ; cSUUttes^ or catleti» 
are little ribs. The French also roast (brown, in a stew- 
pan, often with vegetables), and highly esteem, the bce^ 
of mutton, under tne name of the carri. 

According to our ideas and experience, all Joints of 
mutton are best roasted without any staffing or oUw 
introduction of foreign flavour. French cook^ are fond of 
sticking a clove or two of garlic into tii$ leg before 
roasting ; which, we think, spoils it, and also renders the 
old English (or rather Northern) accompaniment of rM 
currant jelly— to which wc adhere — impossible. The 
proverb, There is no disputing about tastes or 
colours,” is lo be respected, as a maxim of toleration r bu t 
it docs not make incongruous things congruous. The 
colours of a dress may be inharmonious and iU-assor^, 
and so may the flavours employed in dressing a di^ 
With roast mutton, the members of the onion family, in 
their stiongcr kinds, as garlic, or In their mre pungent 
shape, as fiicd onions, appear unsuitable, ann so to%peak, 
discoi^ant. The best sauce is its own gravy, vith an 
accompaniment of currant jelly, cold. The vegetables 
sent up (with the leg esppciaUy) should be mild in flavouiv 
as mealy potatoes, whole or mashed, salsify, sea-kale^ fee. 

We say nothing about the haunch of mutton, it being 
merely an overgrown leg, increased in size by leaving the 
loin still connected with it. 

Mutton, for roasting, should be hung as long as the 
weather will permit without acquiring a taint ; never Icsa 
than five or six days, when possible. If frozen, it may b|k 
kept in tliat state indefinitely ; but beware of the change 
immediately consequent upon a thaw. Before cooking 
(whether by roasting or boiling), a frozen joint must be 
thawed completely, by steeping it in inilk-warm water at 
least twelve hours previously. Othenvise, while the outside 
15 done, perhaps to rags, the inside will be bloody, raw, 
and quite uneatable. This we note in passing merely by 
way of warning. 

The same principle prescribes the slow roasting of large 
joints when first put down to the fire, in order to let the 
heat penetrate to their interior, before exposing the outside 
to brisker roasting. A good cook will never hurry her 
roasts at the outset. A leg weighing seven or eight pounds 
will be belter ro.'istcd in four hours than in two and a 
half, provided at the commencement she has been slow 
and sure. Constant basting is essential to success. An 
occasional dredging with flour ist permitted, As^the leg 
does not give out much gravy at first, she may use a^y 
good sweet dripping, even beef or veal, which she has 
in store. If absolutely obliged to use broth for basting, 
let her pour it in small quantity, into the catch-pan boiling 
hot. All roast mutton calls for extra hot dishes and plates. 
Tht* spoon to serve the gravy should be kept hot, till the 
last minute, in a jug of boiling water. 

In some parts of England, slices of cold ham are eaw 
with roast muuon, as they are more generally with roast 
fowl and turkey, 'fhey give by no means an unpleasant 
relish, but are scarcely ccgnpatible with currant Jduy.* 

The shoulder, being thinner, lakes less time to toast,* 
and, giving out more fat, may be dredged and twtesL 
almost fnyn the loginning. Currant telly is its due. 

" Shoulder of mutton and kidney {jeans” form a Compaay 

i Limited) which has never yet fitought anybody to Wgghty* 
lefore kidney beans come, their place may be supplied % , 


w 


xftr. 


.avpVAgtn, green peas^ anid jdi^y 
th^ arc gone, by Brussdb sp^Ht^ wU^te 

“greens.” ■ ,\ -' ^ ■ ' ' ? ' * 

■ Minced Mt*tion,^k tender, leg ef tnu^on, roasted to 
, e tutn, when it passes {Von) the si)^ <*t bbttle-Japk ioiiaiitrlei 
possesses irresistible charms. Stilly healthy appetiteshave 
limits ; something will be left to be welcomed, cold, 
at to-moxtpw’s breakftist. After that, it will require a 
Ikde help from the cook, to vary (not improve) it, for 
fastidious ekters. Cut off ml the meat, andmince it break«{ 
up the bones, and boil them in as little water as will cove^ 
them, to extract their goodness. In the broth, after re- 
the bones, stew gently a little minced ham; thicken 
/ with a dust of Hour, and season with pepper. When smooth 
of the proper consistence, aad the minced mutton, 
,iand let it warm thoroughlv without coming to '’a boil. 

: You may further davour with Reading, Worcestershire, or 
Soho sauce, or a Ihtle catchup. Serve on a dish garnished 
niTOund with toasted bread. * 

/ Hashed Our private opinion is that cold 

mutton, like cold beef, has been run down more pitilessly 
than it deserves. We would willingly lend a hand to 
raise it, and even welcome it to our sideboard, flanked 
by a jar of pickled walnuts. But it is useless resisting 
pbpular clamour. People call for hashed mutton ; be 
n our business to supply them with the best article wc can. 
Cut the mqlton into ibices not much more than a quarter 
of an^inch itiick, and of the length and breadth of the 
bowl of a gravy- spoon. Trim off the black and burnt 
parts, but leave the brown. Dust them on each side 
moderately with dour, pepper, and salt, and set them aside. 
Chop up the bones ; stew them with the best of the 
tniuipings in broth or water, with vegetables, adding a 
bunch of sweet herbs towards the close. You do not require 
much stock, but you do want it little and good ; and you 
will have plenty of time to make it in the course of the aay, 
us you will know perhaps over night, or at least in the 
morning, that there will be hashed mutton fordinner. When 
made, pass it through a strainer, to clear it of the bones and 
, vegetables. For your hash ; Brown dour in butter in a stew* 
pan ; stir in some of the cold roa^nutton gravy you have 
left, after making sure there are ipl^inders in it, and that 
it has not got a burnt taste. Stir in as much (no more) 
of your bone broth as will fairly cover your sliced cold 
mutton* . Then set it on the side of your stove, and davour 
!With the quarter or half of a pickled walnut braided smooth, 
adessert-spoonful of the vinegar, some mushroom catchup, 
and, n you Hke, a little Harvey’s or Worcestershire sauce, 
^hen they arc well mixed, put in your sliced mutton, 

• and stir it about. Let it stand awhile, to get warm 
through ; then let it simmer gently over the -fire, to get 
still wanner | but remember that, if let it boil^ you 

have, as Glassc is said to say, not a hash, but a 
harsh. While simmering, stir gently but continually. 
Then, with a spoon, arrant the pieces of sliced mutton 
' von^a dish ; taste if the sauce meets your approval ; let it 
boil.^p once ; pour it over the meal, and serve garnished 
^ with toasted bread and whatever else (forcemeat balls, 
nouilles, &c.) your judicious fancy may dictate. 

^Hashed mutton is open to receive a variety of 
ftayourj^ ' For pickled walnut you may substitute a very 
^little easepce of anchovy, cayenne, catchup, and lemon- 
juice, boiling the Icrpon-pecl in the bofce broth. 
Or agaiftf WU may davour advaiftageously, venison- wise, 
vrith ;0ui!mnt jdly, and a nice bouquet of thyme 

andLknott<k( m 

. ^ pi'bccss of stuffingja leg 

of mutton with good jkd herring has been stfdhrfy i’c- 

• commended .togiur liot^* The fish is first boned, then 
cut up dne. *1% is peppered, and stuffed under the 4 

eff the joim m It is said that 

dish is a fislitpiim with' nearly all who have 

tasted it • ^ # 


' TIUn:-«r<HUC AND 'dAKyiMC JX 
' ^i{gss plcadng arts we pvimose toitFeat fisR as idbe 

htms of the amateur, it «s wUh tlm twwrm 
that the best ediccts are to be produced ; aS 

possible to gain good results by taldog dtl^ 
and as some persons may prder thb||fior« aUnpia^a 
mechanical ftet^work, while otbem maflkac only M did 
more artistic pbrsoit of carving, we sh^ eiideavpiir so to 
frame our directions that such persons be abla: to 
separate without difficulty the particular 
require. . ^ 

Of the value of these pursuits, as Household Decora** 
tive Art, it would seem scarcely necessary for us to speak. 
Carved and perforated woodwork has now, for several 
years, been in general favour for numerous minor articles 
of decorative fiimitaVe ; and, more recently, the arts of per- 
foration and carving have themselves become fashionable, 
amusements^ both Jor ladies and gentlemen. So pretty 
and interesting are they, and so numerous are the pur- 
poses to which th^ may be applied, that they are not 
likely soon to be discarded. It is proposed to devote^ a 
few remarks to the necessary tools, and then to give such 
plain and brief directions for practice, as will enable the 
beginner to acquire the art without a master. Afterwards, 
will follow a scries of practical design's, with sufficient 
explanations, which may be worked out by the reader, or 
which will furnish him with hints for arranging his own 
original compositions. 

Complete sets of tools, for both arts, are to be procured 
at any good tool-maker’s, and some fancy shops. Ladies’ 
sets are sold at many of the above shops, containing the 
following articles at the prices marked. 


For Fret-work, 


i Buhl Frame 
3 Dozen Saws 
I Cramp 

1 Back Saw' ... 

2 Gimlets 

2 Brad-awls ... 

3 Files 

I Pair Fliers ... 
(jlass-papcr ... 
Wood prepared 
Patterns 
Box for Tools... 


For Carving, 

ij Dozen Carving Tools, at 9d. 
I Rasp ... 

I File 

I Bent File 

I Cramp 

I Grounding Punch 
I Sharpening Slip ... 

Box for Tools 
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Gentlemen’s sets contain more tools, of stronger malce, 
and are more expensive. - ' 

For those to whom the expense incurred 4S no a 
piplete set ed tools in a neat box is of course eittrehiuly 
sirablc : but, as many would wish to begin tni. mpeh 
ire ccolbmical sc^e, we give the foUowingn^tte^ of 
ides, which are indispensable, 

^jarately. 'l' ■>:• . 

•A cheaper saw frame than tbat^^n'ln tbe 
one as is shown at f\g, 26, page 4^, 4 ^' 
anff will cost, ijmt or four 
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uuntecincnay »t 90. ; lULiMoieit mmi one-tixtn 

to tbi«»*4b«t*er inches, at 9d . ; tfmSk, fd. ; file, fid. ; 
V*ehisel, 9d . ; grounding pun^ fid. : oiUstone slip for 
shisspet^, IS. fid. ; oramp, is. fid, ; the total cost oeAg 

iSttie fd* t 

Wm a less mmher of tooU it would scatccly be possi- 
bhhtg^do fiattsfactonr work ; but with these any one could 
Wramake a be^ntung. Aiterward$g as the amatetur felt 
his way in the work, he might buy ot^rs whenever he felt 
special occasion for them 5 and tnis, in our opinion, would 
be the best as well as the cheapest way. Only necessary 
tools would then be bought^ 

and unnecessary ones are r — ' ' • ^ '■ 

merely an encumbrance. ^ 

Two different forms of the > 

frame or buhl saw. have 
already been described at 
page 49, voL L We need, ^ 11 
therefor<^ only say of it, at |i I )j ■ 

this place, that it is a fine . J || | * 

saw, set in a frame of steel 
or wood, by which it is 
supported and kept tight, 

as the string is supported * Pn^^!jr 

and kei'it tight in a how. 

By this ananilement, the 
saw can be made so minute 

as to allow of cutting round almost .iny curve or angle ; 
wCrc it not for this invention, fret-cutting would be 
impossible. It is necessary to keep extra saws in stock, 
as, whatever care is exercised, they arc always liable to 
snap. Ordinary chisels and gouges have ’ also been 
described in an carlv article of the Household Mechanic 
(sec page 16, vol. i.), and from these, carving chisels in 
no way vary, except that sometimes they are bent, to 
facilitate under-cutting. It is, however, ad'dsed that the 
two smallest, and one of 

the largest, gouges should r 

be so ground as to take t)lT ^ 

the comers, and bring the ^ \!S fe> ^ 

ends to a scmi-circular iorm, 

which will be found con- MWPPlIiY 

venient in practice. The || | — ' 

V-chi$el is well described ly U 

by its name : a cioss H ^ 

« section of its blade would 
form the letter V. Some- 
times it is called a ** dividing 
tool it is employed where- 
ever it is necessary to cut 
out a clear line, as in indi- 

eating veins on leaves. j.,g 

The grounding punch is a • 

small steellLooT with some device cut on its end, as, for 


will teqoim rubbing on the oil-stone (a very few attempts 
will abowtkKm this smy be done and then 

drawn two or three times along a raadgvsbiop to give afinc 
edge. After they have been thus sharpen^ immy times, 
they will require grinding ; and, as an amateur cannot 


small SteellLooT with some device cut on its end, as, for 
instance, a cross, a star, or a cluster of dots, and which, 
when struck with the mallet, leaves an impression on the 
wood as a seal docs on sealing-wax ; they mhy be bought 
in great variety ; a pretty, rough effect is gained by using 
them on backgrounds, which conceals any inequality of 
surface. The cramp is a piece of iron, so bent as to form 
three sides of a qudSdranglc, through one extremity of 
which a screw works, in such a manner as to form a por- 
tion of a fourth side ; this is used to embrace the edge of 
the work«*beiicb and the article to be sawn or carved, and 
ibe latter is thus kept immovable when the screw is 
rightenecL The oilstone should have its edges routed 
om tipering^ to fit the insides of the gouges ; Wnd its sues 
wM, to sharpen their exteriors, as well as the other t«la. 
UM tools generally, it is advised that they shfuld 

*l|e bou|^t»of the best quality, and always kept shi^ *, 
jepd mm cannot be made with bad or blunt took. At 
llwqiiiSRiri^^ whilst the work is ^ing forwar^ they 


rusty; a good edge cannot he given lo a rusty took 
Whenever they arc laid by for any length of time they 
•should be oiled ; the best for the purpose is ncal^ foot 
oil ; all vegetable oils contain water, and do not effectually 

prevent rust. If it can be 

conveniently, keep 

^ them in a box or drawer 
• lined with cloth Or bajsc. 

Bej ond the tools wc have 
menticned,* scvual odd 
"*w matters, which wiH cost 

K H I but a few pence, will be 

H HI necessary. A screw-^driver,, 

H. I gimlet, and screws, for 

EBBEfeMl^s. I mstening down the work, 

whilst in hand, which will 

^1 sometimes be found better 

^ban the cramp, or as ad- 
juncts to It ; a little sweet 
oil,Yor the s^e ; a razor- 
strop, for gi\ nig a finishing edge ; a soft blUck-lead pencil. 

I and pair of compasses, for marking and measuring ; and, 
for ladies, a pair of leathern gloves in which to work. 

If a JifW common deal table can be appiopriatcd as a 
work-bench, so much the better ; but, as it will often be 
necessary to screw the work down, it must be one 
into which screws can be driven with impunity, and a 
drawer beneath such a table, for the tools, would be con- 
venient But if none such is to be had, the following plan 

may be resorted to : get a 

V piece of deal board, two 

gSgty V ^ broad, and 

mPSm __ an inch thick, and secute 

this on an ordinary tabic, 
****^ff**^ ns shown in the diagram 

— — — — l y .J I (Fig. i). This is found in 

A Vt practice a very good $ub- 

H w stitute for a bench ; but, if 

- II H b is resorted to, an ad- 
l!' ditional pair of cramps will 

And here it should be 
I impressed upon the novice, 

^bat, for both carving and 
^ fret-work, absolute firm- 

ness in the article under 
hand is an essential. For fret-work this immobility 
can only be attained by the cramp, because frequent 
changes of position will be needed ; but, for 'carving, 
nothing is generally better than screws driven into the 
tabic or work-board, close to the edges of the wotk. 
It is not often necessary to alter the position of caiving 
and when it is required, they can without difficulty be 
withdrawn and re-adjusted. 

For ^wing fret-work, some further contrivance w'ill be 
requirea ; the thin wogd used needs support, or it will ^ 
liable to break while under operation ; to afford this, 
nothing is better than What is called a “ Iiorse,** which is 
thus made : out of one/ind of a piece of similar dimei^ 
sions to the carving-board mentioned above, a triangk k 
cut, about eight inches long, and five broad at its base. Thk 
horse is kid on the work-bench or bosr(} (as shown ill 
Fig, 2) with the hair in whiah the incisioif is made project- 
ing beyond it towards the operator ; the other, or square 
hiuf, is screwed firmly ^own. On the projpcUng half, the^ 
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perftnrtod it <lx^ dw wch m 

, ,4iUM|Scf tM ttte 10 on i$ brought oy«r 

^v^daimL Firm ou^p^dii ulm ^convenience in worlung 
ore thus gained at the soniie dme. 

THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC 

OARpnt^ njtUitlT0RE AND DECORATIONS {C9fi^nued)^ 
j|?enNK/y!»rA-*r*The proper and artistic arrangement ol 
nrUficn4 rodc^workt is a matter which demands some careP 
on the of the operator ; nothing is more easy than to 
IpjOie^a^lev large blocks of some rough material one upon 
the and call the resulting heap ** rock-work^'’ which 
it cMaMy is not. But if properly constructed, artificial 
Mront of this description is very picturesque. 

The most suitable material for this kind of work is, of 
course, natural rock. A few large, rough blocks of stone 
{itopeny arranged, will produce a far more pleasing effect 
than the most daborate construction of artificial materials, 
and should always be used in preference ; but as these are 
not always obtainable,, the roughest and most suitable 
lumpji of a material which most nearly resembles stone in 
its outline and texture should be selected. One of the 
mosfteadity obtainable substances which is adapted for 
this purpose, is tiiic large rock*likc mass often found in 
fhe Ceiitre m Inrgc 8t|pks of bricks after burning, and 
which is fomk^ by the partial fusing of the clay. These 
massei^'are known in the trade a^ burrs,’* and maybe 
procured at a cheap rate in almost any brickfield. In 
selecting ^em for this purpose, only those pieces in which 
«I1 the shape of the brick is destroyed; should be used, 
a$ nothing is more* destructive of natural effect, than to 
see part of a moulded brick projecting from a group of 
ferns or flowers. By way of variety, a small quantity of 
t^Okon fire-clay obuinea from gas or glass-works, and 
consisting of the fragments of retorts, and the pots in 
which tlie glass is boiled, may be used ; while the addition 
of a quantity of chalk will be a further improvement As 
we bmore remarked, all formal shapes must be destroyed ; 
and only the accidentally fractured portions expos^ to 
view;, A large heavy hammer should be used, and the 
material broken up so as to make it irregular. 

Fpr emeting rock-work, some mortar or cement should 
l?e used, and it is better to build it so as to be indepen- 
djmt of the earth enclosed ; as, if this settles, as it will do 
after tieavy rain, the rock-work will become displaced. 
For ordinary purposes, good mortar made of one part of 
lime, to three of sand, will sufficient ; but if it be in- 
iendod for the decoration of fountains, or any place where 
there is a flomof water, Portland cement u ill bo required, 
which should oe mixed with the same proportion of sand, 
and used as soop as possible. 

With those materials at hand, the erection of the rock 
may be proceeded with* If the work is to be of an exten- 
atvt character, it will be advisable to lay a foundation of 
•concrete^ as advised for the construction of fountains ; 
hut for all ordinary purposes a few inches of rough gravel 
pt^e^ in a trench, and rammed down very closely, will be 
^meient. Upon this foundation some of the largest 
blocks should DC laid, and bedded firmly in the mortar. 
The wash should be made as irregular as possible, and 
taken to mDid any appearance of desi^ in its con- 
struction. At intervals, openings should be left, m which 
flowers Ot ferns eaa be planted, and these should be also 
at irregular intervals, and quite open into the bank Of 
carth%eneath the fock-woik, to allow for the striking out 
of the roots. If the &‘SWcourse or layer of stones be not 
high enough, a second or third may be placed upon it : 
until the requingl thickness is obtaii|pd, each ftfragment : 


by placing 


large cnasges ] 


places, pieces of stone 'ot matol^^dlftbrem V 
coloqr and tfteture froru the miUh hk tfalSter 

casts, and, in most instances shells, shOmd^bo dkcltide4r 
as producing an artificial and incongruous effect Fi^hs, 
ivy. and creeping plants, should be planted hi gbUpdani^t 
and if some moss can be procut:ed it wfl^gmtly 
the beauty of appearance. For the decoration of foun- 
tains, perhaps ^artificial rock-work is mbrO saiisftteteVy 
than anything else. In this case it should be lementbettd 
that the material employed in coiistfuction will be 
wet, and therefore, in order to judge beforehand of what 
effect will be produced, it will be necessary to soak 
stone in water m order to sec what colour it appears wh^ 
in that condition. The conbtmctor can then select to 
suit his taste, with the certainty of being able to reproduce 
it when he pleases. ^ fine tall jet of water, issuing from 
out of well-arranged rock-work, produces one of the most 
natural and beatilifukof fountains, and is always satisfac- 
tory to the eye. But, of course, all art shoiild b^ disguised ; 
even the jet-pipe itself should be a little beloiv the stone, 
and all mney jets should be, as a matter of good taste, 
reserved for more artificial constructions. In constructing 
rock-work for this purpose, the same precautions should 
be taken, and the same method adopfed as wc have 
recommended for garden w'ork ; but the stone should be 
well and carefully fixed in Portland cement to resist tlv^ 
action of the water. It is, of course, impossible to offe 
any design for the construction of rock-work, as that 
must altogether depend upon the situation in which it is 
to be placed, and the purpose which it is intended to 
serve. It need only, therefore, be remarked that attention 
to, and carefiil can*ying out of the principles above given, 

I guided by good taste, will be attended w^ith success. 

A very pretty addition to the garden may 
be made by cutting the tinmk of a hollow tree into sections 
of about twelve to eighteen inches in length, and placing 
rare or beautiful flowers in the centre. The hollow part 
may either be filled in with earth, or left open, and the 
flowery placed therein in pots. If the plants be very 
delicate, perhaps the latter will be the safest mode of pro- 
cedure, as they can easily be removed during unsuitable 
weather. The pots may be concealed with moss, and 
the plants should be arranged in a rough pyramidal form 
These tree beds look very well if placed on a grass lawn, 
and their appearance is much improved if the ground and 
grass is raised’a loot or more to receive them. The lower 
part may be inserted below the turf, or disguised by 
placing fragments ofOfbroken rock-work, or the crooked 
loots of trees round it. The inner part of the tree may be 
cut aw^ay with a ch^el, so as to leave a circle of about four 
inches in thickness, w^hich will be quite sufficient to support 
either the earth or the po^ls. If the lower jportiou be 
bo.nded over so as to form a kind of tray, these beds may 
be easily removed from place to place, if required. 

—Borders may be made to garden beds in 
various ways, the simplest form being that of plain Wooden 
boards, secured to stakes driven into the earth* In their 
ordinary form, however, these are very unsatisfactory in 
appearance, although answering the^purposc very well to 
which they are intended. A very neat method of deco^ 
rating these boards is now available by reason ctf to 
manufacture, at a cheap rate, of perforated sine edging* 
such as is used for placing upon the edges Of rain gutters. 
If be used;, a good stout sample should be sSieetOd, 
bea^ng a large open pattern, and it should be seeured to 
thAexisting^rdcr by first tacking it to the wood* tMeft 
nailng another strip of w'ood Over it, so as to enokwe to«» 
tino between tlic two pieces. One reasdo wb«r woodov 
borders present so unsatisfactoi^^ an appeskanoe 
because they are mostly’placed in otraSght littes/ .Jto tbit 
there^s no reason as the materfail to toly m 





nvsm If, 

fitst 

n tvraive 4^; to these 4 
^ M., . e<|ttiiW idtotoy ikha'alM^ » <luarto 

a iNO uim if!i4h)daia» jshotiU ^eti be bent and nailAl 
Tte second thtekloess tnayilien be^ieOured iiiliketnanner» 
until the m^uim siibsthnce is made up, taking 
calf do hmdc the joint in ever/ layer. Another plan 
oonaists in sawing the wood about half way through its 
tbfefenfs% when it will easily take any* curve not too 
^dolent Of course these curves can easily be decorated 
whh the doc edging' described above. A very excellent 
bcades, which is both elegant and durable, mav be foimed 
W the use of tiles of term*cotta made for the purpose. 
These are manufactured in a great variety of patterns by 
the Messrs. F. J 

and G. Kosher, 


of Upper Girouiid 
Street,Klackfi:iars« 
whose work may 
always be de* 
pended upon both 
for elegance ot 
design and supe- 
rior workman- 
ship. Ihese gen- 
tlemen have re- 
cently introduced 
some very beauti- 
fuPpatterns for the 
purpose ; some of 
which arc shown 
in, Figs, z to 9. 

The ball pattern, 

Fig.2,andthG Ex- 
hibition pattern, 

F ig. 5, are special! y 
to be commended. 

These border 
tiles, which may 
now be procmeu 
at a cheap rate, 
may be recom- 
mended in pre- 
ference to citlicr 
the wood or box 
edgings, because 
they afford no 
harbour for slugs 
or other insects, 
they occupy less 
space, are very Fia. 

nem. give great • 

finish to a garden, arlH effect a considerable saving of 
time in the matter of trimming and repairing. When 
once fixed, they are done with, and need no further 
attention. They may be obtained of various colours, and 
nuttiLer of patterns is so varied that there can be no 
dii^culty in satisfying the most fastidious and critical 
* taste* The Messrs. Kosher have met one of the great 1 
obstacles to the use of these boi-ders— the difficulty of 
xnaking other than ifquarc beds— by manuficturlpg arti- 
fjeisfl stone edgings of a variety of pleasing designs, which 
may be used in the construction of beds of any shape. 

* A variety of curves are made of each pattern, by a 
toUlblnation of wliiob almost any possible 6gurcs may 
be 'obtained, But perhaps the prettiest border pT|ail, 

df artificial rock^work, which posicsses nt^ny 
Thus it can be constructed of any rcqiurcd 
ia exeeodit^iy durable, and the older and mom 

♦ it &oom6s^ the more picturesque it ft 
M sitemce, In constructing a border of this^de- 

^cMumt should be used ; and especud care 
% • • f 


•kCVik. ' 






taken to aeoum each piece of aumo dmfdFf that it maje 
not be in e^ng tSeMta ^odoiedL tt£ 

iniBtructio^ given in the eariy part nit dUi|>og)te 
stricity Mowed in oonstroctiiig 
thiskind^ 

Oanim Sraciefsr>-YeKy pmtty brackets^, mm ns Jure 
used in gardens for the support of flowers id*pqf% Menr ibie 
made as follows:— A piece of wood of about 
thickness and of the required sue, may be cut 
to the shape indicated in Fig. la This will be the <ep of 
^hc bracket, A second, piece may be like a, Fig; 11, 
and this should be well secured to the shelf. Both ^ 
these may then be decorated with split branches ns 
described for garden chairs, and one or more stmts of 
natural branches placed across the angle to support 

the shelf, see n, 
Fig. 12. There ate 
many ways which 
the tvro will 
soon dmover, of 
tterytng^the de*- 
signtOfottchlittio 
.niatters as tbese^ 
which add mch 
to the beauty and 
finished appear- 
ance of the garden 
or coiftservacory. 

A^very glcgant 
sovdty has re- 
cently been intro- 
duced, which par- 
takes somewhat 
of the character 
of a bracket, and 
is u^ foir the 
suppoit of ferns, 
mosses, and plants 
of various sorts. 
This is called the 
Watsonian Patent 
Fern Brick, and 
is the invention 
of Dr. G. C. 
Watson, of Ches- 
ter. These bricks 
are intended for 
building into, or 
insertion in the 
walls of conser- 
vatories,* or other 
X- places where 

may be required, 

and fdr the purposes of wall decoration they are very useful. 
When a new wall has to be erected the bncks may be built 
in ; but for the decoration of an old one all that is neetM 
IS to remove the brickwork by means of a proper chisel 
until a space is obtained Urge enough to admit the 
brick, which should then be wedged finnly into its place, 
and the joint neatly pointed again with ceiflent. These 
liricks are so formed as to represent a sort of alcove^ 





of elegant design, with a balcony which projects in the 
form of a beautifully modelted snell, to hold the ferns or 
flowers. These shcllj are easily removable, and cat! die 
purchased separately in case of accident. The whole of 
the fern brick is made of terra-cotta, and is of course very 

j * 9 r ' ! ^ — i 


shells may be arranged for wall dccoratgin ; Fig. 14, li^ 
they may be set up»in the l^orm of a colimin lor u^e under 
a glass shade, from ^hich ou%refldcrs trill see how <d^MSt 
ah ornament may be constructed by such mqam This, 
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t|te IsdMt jaovNty in gafd«n 4eMr»tion) nay be obtained 
m ^ mM firm as wc have meikttoiied as inakisig terra- 
em^t&fsurden border, the Messrs. Rosher, jof BlaclSriars. 

VDlme on the subject of wall decoration, we may mention 
anotlte novelty which has been introduced by the firm 
we have mentioned, and which Ijids fair to su^^sede all 
the dd'fasbioned trellis-work of iron or wood, which has 
Hi^erto been used for the support of wall trees and plants, 
"Fmdjsy^s Beaded Bricks’’ are in shape and size similar 
to ordinary teicks, except that upon one side a bead o'* 
fillet is moulded. This Dead is perforated with holes at« 
intervals of about two inches, which serve bv means of 
baas, atringi or wire, to tic in the branches and keep them 
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/vdyioh U is to be placed ^ rsdienfidee than the 
d£ the fio wer-pots, dnd two tmo Inches deeperJ 

should be made of inch board, About two faidbps nhove 
tte bottom qC this box, a Mge should be plaised, as 
shown in Fig. 16, and nailed bt screwed fissniy tm. tJpon 
this, a frame made of open woodwor)^ consisting of 
about an inch square should be placed and under this, 
upon the bottom of the box, a shallow zinc tray teasbu^ 
up to the frame which is to support the fiower«pots. Into 
one corner of this tray a short pipe of lead may be soldered 
and a tap placed on the lower end, or a cork inserted 
This arrangement will allow of the plants being watered 
without removal from the room in which they are placer 
as the water which drains out of the pots will fs^ mto the 
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bricks may be built In with th< ordinary brickwork as 
may be r^uired ; while, if it be desired to make use of 
them upon an old, wall the original brickwork may be 
removed in such spaces as may be determined upon, and 

S it beSded Mcks inserted in its place. Walls erected 
itb these bricks have an ornamental appearance, and do 
^ot become defaced bv nail holes, while the trees secured 
to them may be easily kept clean and fine from bisects. 
Fig. I tbowsa wall constructed on the pmciple laid down 
by the inventor, and which seems to have met with the 
approval of most auiborities. Fig. 1 5 shows the brick. 

iViMm is often ccoiv^^icnt where window 

gardens am cultivated, to place the potted fiowers in 
TOxes, to facilitate thoit easy removal when required. 
*^rnc ordinary wii!j£low 4 )Oxes are common afiair^b enough, 
but in order to be thoroa||^ly useful, th^ shouM be care- 
fUly constructed. The subjffikst form will consist of a box 
pr trough, of the length tequired ao the window in 


tray, when it may be drawn off into a pail by means of 
the small pipe A. The interior of the box should be well 
painted, and the extenor may be decorated with split 
branches or in any other way suitable to the situation in 
which it IS placed, according to taste. A little moss to 
pack over the tops of the fiower-pots ynll greatly improve 
the appearance of the window-box. Ornament^ tUes axe 
often u$e<L with an efiect ^own in Fig. 20. They may 
be sccurea with a rabbeted fillet of wood at the top and 
bbttom. 

There are many kinds of fiower* 
basics, made of various materials, such as wood, wire, 
terri-cotta, i.c. But as the two latter can be obtainra 
at a Ihcap rate of the manufacturers, we need only describe ^ « 
t|^c construction of the former. For large out^ofidoon 
basl^pts suitable for summer-houses, the best wo l&ve seen 
were made of sections of small butternfirkins,* nit and 
decorated as we sjiall desenbe* A go6d souna baxmr 
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ldw4cilMMAl»viM 4dl tiM hoop* fat good'«onditioii, it two in tli« wnjr above described, and plAca} upon a 
HMud be cvttbnNA with a nw, about eight Inches from pedestal fonned with (he trunk of an old tree, hav^ the 
the bMtomf This terms the giQund»W)tk ef the ha^et bark onremoved. The bottom was fastened to a heavv 
In Older to decorate thi% sf^ brnwhcs may be esed,^ Mock of wood. The decorattorS were ^ne cones, used 
some cases i^uied at right with the tern, in others in the Way we have already describe in our aitide on 
Obfiquely, as in Fig. 17. The bottom of the fwket may summer-houses, with mosa pushed into the spaces between 




pretty. Holes must be bored in the upper part for the 
u^ires Which support the bas^«t, and a ntfmber of small 
holes should also be bored in the bottom of the firkin, to 
allow of the escape of water. Baskets of this sort are wdl 
adapted for out-door situa^ons ; but for conservatories, 
or rooims, a lighter style will be more suitable. Very 
pretty decorat^ baskets, either of circukir or octagonal 


climScr twining about it, the eifect would he ^ctufesq[ue« 
If not used for a flower-bed, the base should be more 
inassive than it is in our diagram. To enlarge the base4 
rough pieces of wood, in blocks, with pieces of bark and 
pine cones arranged over them, would be suitable. The 
plan of decorating with split branches, which we have 
already described, will be found very useful for this kind 



form, may be made as follows :~Takc a piece of board of of flower-stand, especially if any difficulty is experienced 
three-c^uarters of an inch or an inch in thickness, in obtaining the pillar with the bark upon it An cx- 
uccording to the ske of the basket, and cut it to the|ccllcnt picturesque effect would be obtained by using 
shape and sise the interior of the basket is intended to i scctiu is of a hollow tree, having nigged, fantastic outlines 
be at the bottom, as at Fig. i8. Now cut a second piece ranged about the base of such a stand, with flowers grow- 
tather lotger than this, the centre of which must be cut ing m the eccentric holes and hollows. The appearance 
away, as at Fig. 33. To form the basket, these two must of a garden or conservatory is greatly improved by the 
be secured together w^h strips of wood, to form the sides, mtroduction of a few vases of flowers judiciously arrai^ed, 
These may he plain and painted (Fig. 24), or of« rustic taking care, of course, that they be of suitable designs, 
pattern, and of the natural branches of trees ; but if they such as we have shown in Figs, at and 22. 
be of small diameter and intended for the room, perhaps In concluding this section of the Household Mechani^ 
the former will be best The bottom may be covered we would observe that, although we have deserftw 
either in the way recommended for garden basketOi. or only some of the more simple constructions used in 
dfoentsed by letting the lower ends of the wood formiipig gaidcn decoration, the^ principles are same in 
the iidiss privet bdow it, as shown in the Ag#*^ It wiU %e most complicated work, aneUwe have selected these 
bo adviMUde to secure the i^ps to the upper ring with because they can easily he executed by the tyro aa Soon 
AnoU sonqio^ as the jar of nailing would be very likely tO| as he has acquired a slight command ovtu the tools amT 
spbt tlie w«m* Fig< *9 is a sketch of a rustic ba^et.or materials ; and also? because our directiofts will he mMcK 

fouHiich we are indebted* to the kindness of a more easily understood than illustmted by complicated , 
mrespondmit. It was formed erf an ^d cask satj|n it diagrams, or fojth in elaborate descrintiA«s 

* -r 



* DOMESTICS' MEDiaME. ^ 


' .. . ODDS ANtI' JSMDS. 

as Chimney fill two white 

1iif!i^$ii^^ procure two thorough^* 

em mcnmt ; take lihc cu^ from the fruit, and put a 
niedle and thread through thht end of the acorn which 
fitted the cup t pdas the needie^through a bung, or cork, 
ihhich must oxmqr fit the neck of the glass ; fasten the 
thread on the tpp of the bung, long enough to suspend the 
acorn ctosd tx^ out; not to touch, the water ; drop a little 
pieop of aming^Waa on the thread where the needle ha% 


7b dmm CM and Silver In an earthen pipkin 


siUflMkM ba4r»it aitem 

gtvel a duller note udten tajaped % ilijiil nniem thm 
m heedth* Slid, the details of mpae plmicad ate 
o#iy be understood by4ocuifi^ Ttua arfe d 

intelligible. We have ahN^y ittddahtaUy ohuntOlU 
sei^erm of them, in the course of oulr description m 
nattim lOf the disease. We ousted to be a litde n 
specific in our description of them. Thfi p^ncipai 
toms axe cough and spitting, associated With wastiui 
the body. But all these are not proof of consumpt 
and may often be found in mere bronchitis, Spittm 
blood, if added to the above symptoms, and if the pat 


9t ^ce of fianncl, and strew the powder over the lace, 
beating it witii a hard brush. When the lacc is suffi- 
ciently tdght, dust the powder off with a soft brush. 
Silver lace ipay be cleaned with calcined hartshoni ; hnd i 
warm spirits of wine, applied to tarnished gold of afiy 
kind with a soft brush or flannel, will restore it to its 
ptt>j^r colour. 

mnts fir the Launrlty.—A great deal of soap is often 
needlessly wasted, for want of a simple provision, of the I 
cheapest kind. The washerwoman finds she loses much i 
time, and is often annoyed, by her soap slipping frOm the I 
sloppy bcxfbh, and so^ keeps it m the water, vmCre it of: 
course^ is wasted. A little wooden bowl is very inex- 
pensive, and should always be provided. The saving! 
efieOtedVill vcr>' soon pay the cost of several sudh bowls. 
A bluck bottle of ox-gall, pincurcd from the butcher at a 
very small cost, should be kept in the laundry, as, in' 
washing coloured things, it will pteserve the colours cleas 
and bright. Vou m<i> scent tiic gall, if you object to the 
smell, with a little musk. 

To scour Boards.-^^Ovic part of slacked lime to three 
parts common sand ; scour the boards with a hard brush, 
It wifi destroy vermin and whiten the boards. 

Coj^e Starch, — This is excellent for starching datk 
clotnIng--much better than that ordinarily used, ^s ft does 
not lessen the richness or depth of the colour in the black. 
Tak(( A cup of strong coficc, made in the usual way, and 
add to it two tablespoonfuls of the best smrch, mixed with 
enough cold water to make it a smooth, soft paste. While 
the coffee is boiling fi^t, add the starch, stimng all the 
time. Let it boil for about a quarter of an hour, and give 
it a etir round with a spcnn.vceti candle. Turn it into n 
pan, and, when neail> cold, pasf your dark-coloured or 
black clothes through it. 


black clothes through it. 

To revive GUt Frames, —One ounce of soda beaten 
up with the whites of three punccs of eggs. Blow’ off the 
dust with a pair of bellows from the frames, then wash 


dust with a pair of bellows from the frames, then wash ^jg^. 
them over with a brush dipped in the mixture, and this ^|! 
will render them fresh and bright. 

To Vfosh nevi Black IVorstm orLafnh^-wool Stockings, jg 
■^Lct them be soaked all night, and then washed in hoi 
.suds, with a lablespoonful of ox-gali to half a pint of | 
water, * Kinse till no c(.loiir comes out. Iron on the 

that, 

. ^ " — dene 

nOMESTIC MEDICINE., 

‘ CON8UMl*llON {yontonmd), do \ 

symfifamv of consumption should be so i 
dmiMiishtd the physical sipns of the disease. As thin] 
moSt^eOple know, doctors can, certain sounds of the dust 
chest, proceed by upon it with the fingers, and mils: 


\mid (^idediy it tlie ^{stenee of tliis dtseaV. It can 
be unoerstood tUst when a piece of the lung, in- 
being, filled with uii; Is with a cheesy or 


be a youngish person, is a senous symptom* )^ut it has;, 
perhaps, been too much feared. Certainly, many petiple 
nave, at one lime or other of their lives, spat a litde blood 
without any particular harm seeming to come of it, or 
without their drifting into consumption. And it is very 
rare for people to di^of spitting of blood in consumption. 
It is generally not serioqs in amount Of late years, 
much attentioiuhas been ^ven to the temperature of the 
body> as proof of a deposit of tubercle going on. Of course, 
thme are many other diseases besides tubercle which 
produce fever and a high temperature, such as rheumatic 
fever, inflammation of the lungs, typhus fever, scarlet 
fever; but these arc all to be recognised by their 
respective groups of symptoms ; hnd, it fhese be al^sent, 
the high temperature may be significant of tubercle being 
insidiously deposited. The digestion in some cases is 
good, but in many others it is very indiflerent There is 
generally a want of appetite for food, and when there is 
an appetite, tliere may be more or less feeling of sick- 
ness, flatulence, &c. Then the urine may be thick. 
The bowels at first may be confined, but the tendency 
of the disease is to diarrhoea and looseness. In the 
early stages of the disease, it is not alv^a>s easy to be de- 
picted, at any rate, by non-medical persons. The cough 
may be very slight, and so may the wasting and loss 
of strength, and ail the other symptoms ; but when the 
disease ts moie advanced, the character of it is onl} too 
obvious, The expectoration becomes very gical, and 
comes up in distinct masses, often flat and circular in 
form, like a piece of money. The emaciation proceeds ; the 
burning heat of the skin recurs every evening, terminates 
in night sweats, and the patient is visibly in a consumption. 

Thi Causes of Consumption, — Most people think that 
this disease is hereditary, and cannot be produced, ex- 
cepting in such people as inherit it. There is, undoubtedly, 
a pioportixm of cases in which it occurs hereditarily-— that 
is to say, a tordency to the disease^ not the disease itself, 
lb transmitted from one or other parent or grand^paicnt. 
Hut very great authorities have thrown doubt on the 
extent to which we can blame hereditary influence for this 
disease. The great Louis, who has work^ most lalmriously 
at this subject, says, “ / have observed nothing decisive in 
favom oj the hereditary character c/ eonsum^ionl* Still, 
It IS impossible to deny that m some families, not un- 
fa%^ourabl> situated in life, there is a strong disposition to 
I consumption ; but there is every reason to believe that 
this point of hereditary influence has been overrated, and 
that, even where there is undoubtedly an hereditary 
dcncy to tfie disease, this may be^either encouraged or 
opposed. As modern investigation has tended ratner to 
show that hereditary tendencies have not so mu<^ P 
do with the occun^cnce of tliis disease as 'was thought, 
so It has tended unquestionably to show that «o3i«r 
thin^, fkr more controllable, have to do with the pren 
dufition of it. None of us can control our descent 
mtist take dfir inheritance as it and make the beStm it 
may be able to determine, in some degree, the Cbn^ 
atitution which we shall transmit to out Chfidreh, bjr L 
wise or a happy choice of the partner of our Kves ^ and 
it is* rii^t, in tne matter of marriage, Co take figijidi in^ 
consi^^tion ; bqt we cannot choose in patenhli What 


CASSKttis novfisbirdto oviW 


ttmr U ie mmHfitcturedy. und thai; it 19 actually saillmffii^<^ordir|g; to th« 
luanu&ctti^d cm a Surge scaje^aud In such a way as do well with both poiata «1 


wMi both pointSi ohaip ; but are 
lint sharp and the omer rounde 

A 1- « i 


%xk ttsei Ihe 


point ta kept underneath. The little ^cteofa 


to ihc^ diat we tnay bo able, by avoiding the influeiices one point sharp and the other rounded, usoi 
whicr seem to produce and hy substituting opposite rounded point ts kept underneath. The little Sdasofa 
influences, to escape the disease. What, then, arc the must have both points sharp. A pair of button4i^ 
infldcWces u^hlch produce consumption ? scissors, in addition, aire most desirable for every one 

CHfMe has been thought to do it ; but it is very doing much work at home. When embroidety work |si 
dOUb!^ whether it really dors so or not. Our climate is attempted, it is necessary to have a pair of scissors oft 
changeable and fickle, but wc do not know that there is purpose, io do it well Those used even for cutting 
more consumption in our climate than in other European threads, arc not sharp enough to clip away the mu^in 
ones i mere cold and wet do not produce consumption, vvell, and prevent its being ragged* We also advise our 
lie Faroe Islanders are exposed to cold, Wet winds, and readers to have about — not locked up — two pairs of 
live for the most part on fish and wii^-dried muttpn ; and scissors —large and small, or one modcrate^aed pair, old 


ment to examine into the health of the islanders, could esm be ground occasionally. It may seem io tlm im** 


I got consumption* but it; does not— judging from ascer- tool for its right purpose, or to use tools for wrotxg 
tained facts — tend specially to produce it. uses, and thereby render them unfit for the purpom 

— they were purcliased for? Proper^tidy work, 9 :annot be 

/ done without the necessary implements. In closing, 

THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF blunted scissors jag the work to pieces. Neithfr are 
CHILDREN, ones suited for finer trimming and«thi^ad 

cutting. In making dresses or children’s frodcs« it is 
CLOTHING FOR A GIRL LIGHT YEARS OF AGE. Utterly impossible to succeed unless furnished with good 
Under The undci clothing of a girl of eight scissors. Where there is much cutting out, it is a good 

requires more taste and slnjie than the clothing of plan to wrap and rc-wrap the handles of the scissors with 
younger children. There are ditTcrent methods of making a strip of soft rag or kid, cut narrow, so as completely to 
various garments, and wc sliall lay before our readers pad them, and prevent their hurting the fingers, as they 
several of the best patterns for the purpose. Our recoin- will do if constantly used to cut through several folds m 
mendation with regard to material is Where economy iong‘cloth or any substance not very easy to cut. Scissors 
must be closely studied, no doubt the patterns entailing are sold now with ornamental leather-covered handles, 
least labour will be used. For such, buy the long fitted in leather shields. They are commendable for the 
cloth in the best available shop- -for a much better article comfort in using given by handles thus protected, and 
can be purchased at some shops than at others, for a for their pretty appeai'uncc. It is also a good plan to 
given price — and let cightpenre, cightpence-halfpenny, keep scissors in sheaths, as it helps to protect them from 
or ninepencc be the cost. Where the more elaborate rust and damage, and from breaking if accidentally thrown 
patterns are used, the labour of making deserves material douli upon the points. 


finer, and likely to last longer, and much as a sUillmg 
or eighteenpence may be giv( 'i for tiie long-cloth wanted. 


Fig. I is a simple pattern ‘for tlie chemise of a girl 
eight >cars old. It measures m length from A to B 


Always use the best seuing This will cost as twenty inches. The width at the base from C to is 

much as twopcnce-halfpeim’ .1 red, but is worth its twcnt>-four and a half inches, double, allow ing for turn- 
price. Common cotton is loose arfll fluffy, and makes ings m. Under the arms, e to F, it measures eighteen 
untidy work. It is also given to knot, and to break, and to inches. 1’he side seam ^ are run and fclkd. The bottom 
wear out. Thus, wmk executed with such a ligament will is hemmed half an inch wide. The sleeve is cut iSwS 
frequently drop in holes. The, best cotton (many shops Fig. 2 . a and D arc stitched together. The side has 
call inferior articles *4hc best/’ and most reels have ahem tinned on the tight side, the angles rounded, and 
printed labels $0 designating tliem — ^beware of this)— is stitched. Without allowing foz turnings, the rieeve 
ChuWs or Taylor’s, or sewing-machine cotton, which is measures ten «ind a lulf inches long, and two and a half 
genomlly well spared, strong, delicate, and even, can be wide. It is run into ihc armhole ; a straight piece, about 
used rather fine, and so produces neat, pretty needle- work, two inches wide, and equally as long, is run to it, 
Do not draw the stitches ovei -tight m working, because turned over, and hemmed down at the opposite e^ge as a 
if you do so they are liable tty crack. Many persons false piece, to give strength to iL The false piece is put 
soak 10ftg<loth before malcing it up ; it should afterwards on at the back, and is indicated by the dotted lines C to 
be itonoa. Our objection to soaking is that it pfickers E and 11 to f in Fig. 1 . In front, at t, a slit is cut three 
the stuff and mokes it less easy to form regular seams, and a half inches long, after a hollow has been cut out (|f 
It is better to buy long-cloth porfi»ctly free irom dress, the stuff at the neck, Which is done by first doubling it 


Tfhe itfOOifte before sewing may b»‘ w^cll rubbed with dr^ together, and then doubling the front alone, and cuttilftg 
sos^ TtMOt iai no Ol:ije<mn tn waxing cotton which is that an inch lower in the hollow than the back. At the 
iiD^emod to knot The |f1ated rotton is not at dcshable slif K put a narrow falsct piece, like a hem, on the 

Woek. As soon a$ it gets worn a little oy frequent side, nin it to the edge and turn it down, and stitch h 
Uitcujlh the material, it will be found loose in all round on the left side, make a narrow hem on 
mot, mlMw Ilk cJiftality, rough, and easily broken, pro- < wrong sidet^d the sight over the lefl, ancCfRitich it niWQos. 
oiMm eoarse stitcl^s. ^Always have at Cut an inch and a half wide^ripsof long-cloth 

to encircle the neck --the hair-inch is to turft tty at the 

Sue {Mdr for doltfaiigihe^reaiis an^pariikg aiMay imfUair two edges ; it inak|s a *half*mch band when conifleied; « 


• 9 » the REARiW AN 0 MAifAtJSMENT OF^CHILDEEN. i 


€M 0 t llte i&eck of the cheiMf 6 $ tun it netUtly to the the ehemiee sloped at the xvn on 4 koMflC 
side of the band* Dodtde the han(i turn m the eooim q)en for dte loe^ pairt Of the aljeevoif 4. to % 
0^ end hem it down on the wroa^ side. Make 0 which is afterwards slightly sloped j the fop of. foe 
hhttbn and button-hole where it imtets. Of course the chemise is ddj^d from A to C hhe the yoke or heck pfoocu 
^es here have previously been turned in and sewn. It is then gathered, and run to the yoke on the wiung 
The length of the Imd for the neck is thirty inches. side On the wrong side the yoke is earned straight across 
Fig 3 18 a simpler paucm, with less work in it It is the baclc from a to a (see Fig. 5), and needs no sloping 
all cut in one. It is twenty inches long and eighteen! A second yoke piece is cut like the first, a4d tacked to* lybn 

wrong 


all cut in one. it is twenty inches long and eighteen! A second yoke piece is cut like ibefir8t,aitd tacked to* 
or twenty the wrong 

wide (each [rmi ^ ^ Q B* o c A side. Round 

side) at the if A * rr-" ■ ■ y/i=. -:.i- ■ the top, £ to 

bottom, n \ ^ 

where it is •' . h f raw edges 

hemmed.Thc u IL F k J meet. At the 

Sides are run F) (6 ^ / bottom, o to 

and felled, \ \ ( K,F 4 g. 6 ,and 

the sleeves « / \ 1 \ A toe, Fig 5, 

are hemmed / \ / \ the raw dge 

at the edges / \ / \ of the lining 

and at the / \ / • \ piece allows 

shoulders, the / \ / \ foi a turning 

points have / \ / \ in. This is 

loops, and / \ / \ turned in a 

fasten to but- / \ / \ little above 

tons^tAand /p <\ / \ thctummgof 

B The flaps ' . ^ fc=r.. T7w . T^ the outrrone, 

arc hemm^ e ^ " and neatly 

rounds and hemmed 

have strings doan to the 

at C and T) «. \ / gathersofthc 

The corners ( \ *“ — ~ \ / chemise. The 

at £ and ^ \ \ / h o sleeves arc 

haveloopsof ' ^ beautifully 

cottonplaced \ ^ ^ shaped, coni- 

across, and h n \ mg almost to 

afterwards ^ // | \\ a point on the 

button stitch- // I 0 \\ shouldcis, 

another pat- ui 1 * ^ H \ 

tem for a x. // U ¥ \ slceves,asill- 

chenruse It ^ sleeves 

is cut m two / V do. They are 

breadths, / \ lun into the 

back and / \ aimhole, and 

front, each / \ a false piece 

eighteen m- / \ put on the 

cheswide. It / \ wiong side, 

IS sloped for / \ as described 

the neck, the / \ (Fig. 4), and 

front IS an" / \ the hems 

inch and a / \ turned down 

half lowci / \ and stitched 

than the back / \ on the right 

Is, and the / \ nT-'-.r- , , '..li: ■ — — ssd side. The 

armholes arc 1 ^ neck of the 

rounded out. yoke IS set in 

Oates are put both sides Each gore is in two pieces, a veiy nairow band, double stitched, and so 1$ the piece 
four inches wide at the bottom, and commencing im- which buttons from D to c, Fig ^ Add the two buttons, 
medkdely below the armhole. The gores ate sewn to Another \i ay of setting m a yoke is thus. — Cut two yokes 
the of chemise, and felled The sides of the of the iong-clotb When the skirt of the chemise is rea 4 y» 
gores Are ruh and felled together The sleeves are of a gather it, and run it under the first yoke, leaving a raw edge 
very pretty ijihkpc, stitched together underneath, and with to the yoke. Rim m the sleeve the same way. Cut a narrow 
the turned over and stitched on the nght side ; they batyi of long-cloth, turn in both edges, tack It over the 
arc run into the mnfooles, and a hand an inch wide (not ra^ edge of the yoke. Fmely stitch it down at both edges. 




very pretty ehkpo, stitched together undcmcatl 
the fioges turned over and stitched on the nght 
arc run into the miflholes, and a hand an incl 


allowing for turnings) rdh on the wrong side over them and 1 his l^nAbrms a square all round the edge of tbfly%e, 
homm^i (ifown, as a false piece. The neck is set mto a and ts extremely narrow, perhaps a quarter of an indip Ipa: 
wide band, mwqring an mch double. It is gathered at .0 false piece round the join ot the sleeve behind. ThWi^ 
the ntek into ihC hax^f ufoiUi is the size rbund of the add the second yoke as a lining, tademg it to th< Jirst 
neck, piobably thirty ihchft. . width, both law edges meeting at the top, or Tam 

Fig. 5 IS another style of {mttefo. A ^ finally hem it tb the gafoem 




(iuSSEU’S mqusedolO g^dk. 




^ row9 of ctHtchififf of the tend in front Be 

very eardM ndt tn ^ the hanmmg stitnhet oome throui^ 
to ^efroifb Set the tieek in a tend, end octerwise com- 
pieie tte^nmiee jn the maimer i 




ITHE TOILETTE. 

RINGWORM. 

Xif^gru^mnSf and th^ Loss and Dissated Stats of the 
Hetir t^nseqneni thereon , — Perhape there is np topic of 
more importance than this, for careful considerktion in a 
HotJSEHOLD Guide. For^this reason, although wc have 
already touched upon this disease, we now deal with it in a 
more fully detailea paper. Ringworms are very common 
indeed, Very contagious, sometimes difficult, and always 
tedious, to cure ; and on these accounts, and from attack- 
ing esp^ially the young, who arc congregated together in 
schools, or in a large family, create an amount of annoyance 
and trouble that it is imfmssible to describe. Hence, we 
shall be doing a real service, in giving as complete and lucid 
a description as we can of the appearances by which ring- 
worms may be recognised, the mode in which the simplest 
kinds can be most readily cured — ^for those instances in 
whichthe disease is severe, we most earnestly counsel should 
be placed dndenthe carS of a medical practitioner— and the 
means to be adopted to prevent the spread of ringworm 
from one person to others living together under the 
same roof. The term “ ringworm,” is oftentimes used to 
any eruption which occurs in the form of a ring, or circle. 
There are many skin eruptions of a circular character, 
however, which are not nngwoims. Perhaps we need 
only say, here, that any eruption which is much raised 
or thickened, and is covered over with white scales in 
abundance, or which consists of little solid elevations, the 
size of a split p.*a, or somewhat less, is not ringworm. 
But those eruptions on the body which itch, and consist 
of simple red circles, withont there being any thickening, 
varying in size from a thrccpcnny-piccc to half-a-crown, 
and growing paler in the centre as they enlarge, often some* 
what pimply, with pimples not laiger than pins’ heads at 
the circumference, will most probably turn out to be ring- 
worms, On the head, ringworms arc always asso- 
ciated with alteration of the structure of the hair. 
We ofren hear people talk of scald-head and ring- 
worm, as though they were the same thing. The truth 
is it is just as well to point this out here — ^that the 
term ** scald-head” has been used to signiQr both ring- 
worms and bther diseases of the scalp accompanied by 
crusting, indiscriminately. Ring#orms, as has been 
proved by modern research, arc dependent upon the 
presence and growth in the skin of v^etable flingi, which 
liraduce a certain amount of irritation, and hence give 
rise to redness, itching, and scaliness, and which, 
moreover, attack the hair, and render it dry, brittle, and 
Imened, sc that it either falls out, or breaks off close to 
the fedip. Ringworm is not a discharging disease. Little 
blisters, or tetters, may form in severe cases, but not as 
the ru iCi knd these are only of temporary duration. No 
crusts, the result of the drying of discharge, are formed 
iu rixipirDrm, thought the formation of die cuticle is dis- 
toited, and hence scaliness results. What wc^ish to 
pote out is, that ringworm is a different thing from the 
disetef^g^hw affections— “ the humours”— of the scalp* 
Sn a rate form of rihgworm< called “ Favus,” yellow, sul- 
^ter-c^loured crusts form ; but these simply grow 4m as 
ineb, and are not the consi^uence of disehaige. When, 
*t&«fere. mothers of families and others Ave a child 
Jaifccted by a " disotera^” disease of the scalp, they 
bo^satisded that it is' not true ** ringworm.” And 
t am the dilTereht forms of ringworms, 0% as 

Dr.TIBury 


or ordteary tmgworm of the scalp ; the same as 

the last dfsease, but with this additioiL that the foUicles of 
the hair are hidamed ; 4, Tinea ctretmieu the common 
circular tir^Qitn soen on the body $ $, or ring- 
worm of the heaxi; 6,Ttnea decaJvans^ or, as the anefents 
called it, Are^ in which ^simple, round, teht tetshes are 
produced ; 7, Tinea versicolor^ or the light brten SM itte/ 
stains, or circular patches, seen generally ateut ihe 
chest ; 8, Tinea tarst^ or rin^orm of the eyelids ; and % 
Onychomycosis^ from two Greek words signifying 
•of the nails, or, in other words, ringworm of the nate 
Now to describe, in brief langu^C, me fratuxes of these 
different kinds of ringworm. 

Favus is rare in England, and occurs in the children of 
the poorest and most ill-fed of the population. It is known 
by the development of little straw or sulphur-coloured 
crusts, that are what is termed cupped,” like a lupine 
seed. In the early stage, these little cups appear as yellow 
specks, but get to about the size of split peas, or less ; they 
are at 6rst separate, but by-and-by they Joi^ and form a 
mass in appearance resembling a honeycombs These 
crusts are made up of ** a mould,” or vegetable hUums, 
which destroys the hairs, producing baldness. Tkit 
disease must be treated by a medical practitioner.* We 
make this reference to it here, for the purpose of stating 
that it is sometimes caught from cats, so that parents ana 
others may guard against this source of mischief to 
children. Many cases of the kina arc on record. Cats, 
themselves, get the disease from mice. When a cat is 
affected by this favus, little yellow crusts are seen about 
its cars, its back, its nose, and other parts, whUs^ at the 
same time, the animal is weakly. When, therefore, any- 
thing of the kind is observed in cats of kittens, care should 
be taken that they are not permitted to be fondled by 
children, lest the disease be transmitted to them. Mangy” 
cats had better be got rid of. 

Ordinary Ringworm of the Sca/f , — This is the variety 
of ringworm which most interests our readers. It is caused 
by the growth of a microscopic fungus, and bears the 
scientific name of Ttnea tonsurans. It is often asso- 
ciated with the circular ringworm of the body, and the 
latter may often precede the disease of the scalp. Some- 
times the first tning that attracts attention, are two or 
three (perhaps one) small, red, scurfy, itchy circles about 
the forehead. The head is then discovered to be itchy, 
and, on close and attentive examination, little scurfy 
circles, similar to those on the forehead, are discovered in 
one or several parts of the scalp, and these patches, whidh 
vary in sixe from a thiecpcnny-piece to a shilling or more, 
may be bounded by a red blush. This is the earnest i 


By-and-by, the patches alter their appearance ; they are 
covered over by abundant fine white scales, and the hairs 
get altered, being dry, withered, and presently twisted 
and broken off a Tine or so from the scalp* Then we get 
the characteristic appearance of the common ringworm of 
the scalp, “ consisting,” as Dr. Fox describes it, “ of little 
cirailar patches, varying in size from one half to several 
inches in diameter, the hairs of whieh look dry, withered, 
and as if nibbled oflf at a distance of a line and a half 
from the scalp.” It is the broken-off hairs that is the 
characteristic of the complaint These hairs occur in no 
other disease but ringworms. If the scalp be carefully 
examine, spots, in various stages between the wrii- 
marked disease andstbe smallest scu^ specks, will ^ 
noticed, in severe cases of ringworm, in different parts of 
die head. As the disease progresses, nearly the whole 
of the hairs may beogne ary, brittle, and brokan off* 
This form of ringworm usually occurs in pale (ted 
lymphatic children. Now, what is to be done when mis 
form of ringworm occurs ? We have btfpre said ttel tte 
trea^tment^f any^serious casc^should *be at Once com- 
mitted to medical hands.^ we would teBtOss this ^ 


fte describes nine Spedesi i, , 2 , TViere | strongly on the npn^ the simple and tefnclmitmason 
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m^om the {imsMf or paituiite,^ that finds i($ Wf. 
fiMh into the hair fdOicle deeply $ euna urben it hae teatbed 
, deefMorparts of the follicle, it gate into the young petts 
hC the jpowing hair^ ei^d is carried op uririi the hair,iiririch 
U dtsorganism bf % and is, oPcotiAe, all the more ditfi- 
oik to he got at hf remedies* therefore, ringworm is 
sui^tedf ^ should be at once attended to. We will 
indicate what steps may be taken with regard to tlie 
simp^ cases of the disease. In the first place, the fungi 
whiim causa ringworms grow more luxuriantly on some 
than btter persons, and especially on those who are of 
the lymphatic temperameut. Persons,” says Dr. Til- 
h^FbaCf ^ attacked by ringworm, assimilate very tardily, 
and are deficient in fatty matter. What 1 particularly 
mA to emphasise is, the fact that in very many instances 
ciriidren attacked by ringworm will be found to have been 
in the habit of taking very little fatty food, or, if taking it, 
to have assimilated imperfectly, hlothers and nurses, ' he 
continues, ** wiU, in reply to questions, state that this or 
dtat child. ^ never touches a bit of fat’ But. supposing 
children do eat fat, wc can often readily explain why it 
is not assimilated; for these arc symptoms of disordered 
bowels, inactive liver, and scanty secretion ofbilc,with 
which deficient absorption of fat must be associated.” 

% i 

e HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

• FOOD — {continued) 

BuU^td MeaU^h. joint of meat consists, then, of 
SHUScIq, almost always surrounded or interspersed with a 
certain quantity of solid fat. The proportions of fat and 
ken are, as we have already seen, subject to enormous 
variations. And it must be remembered that the leaner 
meat ts, the more water it contains, and this water has to 
be pa^ for at the same rate as the rest. The composition 
of die meat is, of course, pretty much that of the muscle, 
but it sometimes differs from it in one particular. In 
ordinary beef and mutton a portion of blood remains in 
the capillary vessels, and imparts to the meat its fine red 
colour. The composition is then that of the muscle. But 
when the blood has been drained away after, or as is the 
horrible practice with the calf, before the death of the 
^tmal, the fiesh is white and slightly different in composi- 
tioiL Xw treatment of the calf is as absurd as it is barbarous, 
te.thft jMsali quantity of blood which would otherwise be 
retraed improves the meat in flavour and digestibility. 
Ordinm^ mite veal is the most watery, and one of the 
hMt digestible of common meats. 

In the selectioA of meat several circumstaqpes have to 
lie taken into account, and it would be too much to pretend 
that our sciendfie knowledge is yet sufiiciently accurate to 
enable us to set aside entirely the results of experience 
dkaned through centuries. Individuals differ so much, 
mat what is suitable food for one man will often be injuri- 
Otti to another, and few persons have any real difficulty in 
deeidiiig what suits themselves. Every one knows that 


lids is very 

weak see aeked oad citodetotori / 

m dcnibt is tor tel than ihe mA 


cetteoadt On the other hand, venison and turkey f but not 
towtoy are to be reckoned as light and easily dS|ptible 
fotoia ^ Mat. dJntoss a very large proportion of tot is 
catoi^tltoretolMedaa^ of out not gening a sumcient { 
pjtiqtonion in ifdmAl food. It more | 

otas buppans that m eat them in very large excesa 
It 18 htj^ly impartaM to be aide to judge for oneself of 
tltegoodorbadquaHtyof btttcher^^ A vast amount 
of toeai to am in "Englandi which from puts^cence or 
'totohsoine disease in tm driimat, is dangerous and dis- 
ftoring for jkod XMi ^hose experience upon 


of scune of the nmt dostimed by the ac^vt tospmm 

London* Pork covered with poatiitto of smsdl^pox, swatm-* 
ingwith the little, worms called itiekiuot^ erason from 
scarlet fever, £cc. In the country the itopcction 
is very irregularly carried on, and it catmot be dMbted 
that large quantities of diseased meat are regularly sold, 
either as iomts or still mure frequently as sausages. 

The fouowing are the simple and inteiUgible directions 
given by Dr. Lothebv for judging of the quality of meat, 
which every housewife should Icjirn by heart 
Good meat has the follow ing characteristics 

^ xst It is ly^ither of a pale pink colour, nor ef a deep 
purple tint, for the fonnei ib a sign of disease, Und the 
latter indicates that the .nnimal has not been slaughtered, 
but has died witli tliq blood in it, or has sufier^ from 
acute fever. 

** 3 iid. It has a mirblcd appearance, from the ramifica* 
tion of little veins of fat among the muscles. 

“ 3Td. It should be firm and elastic to the touch, and 
scarcely moisten the hngeis-^bad meat being wet and 
sodden and flabby, u itli the fat looking like jelly or wet 
parchment. r 

*‘4lh. It should have little oi no odour, and the odour 
should not be disagreeable, for diseased meat has a sickly 
cadaverous smell, and sometimes a smell of physic, l^is 
isdiscovciable when the meat is chopped up and drenc&d 
with warm water. 

5th. It should not sbi ink or waste much in cooking. 

“ otb. It should not 1 uii to w ater, or become very wet on 
standing for a day or two, but should, on the contrary, dry 
upon the surface. 

“7th. When dried at a tcinp^eraturc of 212^, or there- 
abouts, It should not lose moic than 70 to 74 per cent, of 
its weight, whereas bad meat will often lose as much as 
do per cent.” * 

Roadtnj^ of Meat , — The chemical changes which take 
place during the roasting of meat are very imperfectly 
understood. The outside dries and becomes brown and 
hard, just as bread docs when toasted. To prevent the 
hardening from becoming c.Kcessive, it should be basted 
from time to time WMth the ineltod fat which runs from it, 
and which serves not only to keep it moist, but also to 
prevent the temperature from rising too high. In the 
interior of the meat the temperature is, of course, much 
lower, and seldom rises above 150*^ to Fahr., whereas 
water boils at 2 T 2®. ^ 

The eflccts of the neat upon the inner portions of the 
meat arc, to render the muscular fibres more tender and 
easy of mastication^ to coagulate or solidify a portion qf 
the albumen and blood wMch exists in the liquid of the 
muscle, and to develop the peculiar flavour and odour 
which are so well known in roast meat, and which depend 
on chemical substances, the nature of which is not knowa 
Thoiough cooking is also an important safeguard against 
injury from the horrible parasitic animals Which some*< 
times infest butchers’ meat* There can be no doubt that 
they arc all destroyed by a temperature of 212® ; so that, 
if the nQ;eat can be raised to that tebperature during the 
cooking, It may be eaten with safety, even if it has eome 
from a diseased animal Few persons, however, WMM* 
it may be supposed, care to try the experiment vdtuitority. 

The changes which occur when meat is 
consfilered here, as the process is very similar tq roasting; 

Boiling is usual, in boiling meat, toisnp^{)irtse 
it in cold or lukewarm water, and raise it gniilfiaUy to ax 
Bttlc below the boiling point, whmw it is mamtabtod UntilL 
QIC cooking is completed. Now, has abiitody.btoQ toen* > 
tioito^ that fle^ contains a great quflntk]l^ 
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mvmmjci igm^ide. 




radeji cf Wiicciiaeai is Doiiea 
tfk m tmoK obore desetibed, a iMfuMioa w th(M 
out itt a>) 4 . ni« laeat becoafts 
tQ siipid «Dd ntttntibu). £«>t> «n tlite other 

luut4 w<t «ma--^<be watet la whichtlwineat was boiled— 
bcMMes a solujian of food which, in all weU'tc^latcd 
hhvmolds, IS &voured, and, if necessary, boiled down 
into firood useful souDs * 

B^xoili Licbig {Suggested, many years ago, that the 
fBeatt might easily be saved, to a «eat extent, from this 
vreakening ae>tion of the water. He recommended that 
the meat should be plunged, first of all, into boilmg 
water, boiled m it for a few nunutes, and the pot then 
rcraovcdto a cooler place, where it could be kept for the 
necess^ time at a temperature not liiglicr than 165® 
Fahr Tw effect of this treatment would be, to coagulate 
and harden the outer surface of t^e meat, which i^ould 
then, to a great extent, prevent the luici; from escaping 
while the process of cooking was gding on. It must, of 
course, be rcmcinbcicd that this mode ofboihngmeat could 
only impro\e its qual ly at the expense of the broth. It is 
only a question of whether the juice shall be allowed to 
escape into the w iler, 01 shall be kept m the meat Vou 
cannot h ivi^ it in both. • 

It is obvious that sUwtng is but a modified kind of 
boiling, m which the me it and gravy are served together, 
generally with the addition of some flavouring substance 
In\hc same way broiling is a kind of roasting, in which 
the melted f it is either collected as dripping, or is allowed 
to fall into the fire 

Beef-La Broth the object is to obtain m the 
liquid siitc as much of the nutntivc initter of flesh as 
possible, It lb evident that cold water should bt cmplo> ed 
Ihe meat sbou d be minced as fine as possible, then 
mixed with a very hitle v ater (for the strongest betf tea, 
not moie water than be f) and a little salt, and heated 
gradually till it boils, wlien it miy be struned for use 
thiough a p cee of muslin, which may afterwards be 
squeezed to umovc the last of the liquid Ihc residue 
will then eonaiit of almost tasteless fibres 
Such an cxtiatt as this, when evapoi Ued to dryness, 
constitutes the soliel extract of meat which is now so 
largely sold 1 here is no doubt that these preparations, 

when piopcrly made, give beef Ua quite equal in quality 
to the best that cm be prepared from fiesn meat One 
particular kind which wc have tried is sold m small round 
cadees like chocolate The beef-tea made from it cannot 
be distinguished from the best homqimade. 

Bcef«tea prepared by the oidmuy method, or fiom the 
solid extract, does not, unfortunately, contain the albumen 
of the flesh-juice. This valuable aitic]<fof food is rendu ed 
insoluble (coagulated) by a temperature of about 133*’ 
Fahr, Hence, during the boiling of the beef-tea, it 
Sff|iarutes out, nscs as a scum to the surface, and is 
refooved during the stiaining. Ihe same change can be 
seih in the egg, of which the white consists almost 
Of albumen. Lvery one know s that when the egg 
!$ toded, the white becomes solid and insoluble in watei 
kAebig suggested that when it was necessary to pre* 

vjstuu, the minced ^oef should be stirred fo^ an hour or 
twu A very little lukswarm ram water, to which a 
Imto 99^ 8!iid a fow drop* (say twelve to one pound of 
hgrf) of forthvscldonc acid (spirits of salt) had teen 
'tdAsd* AAes* ftraSnmg and pressing, a beef-tea wbuld 
^ wtecH would contain albumen involution, in 
ite Odieir constkaent* of the desh-jutcc. When 
it ihmitd te n^med sbghtly, but it must 
Sly bear (100^ 



m JMTI^dr tte dteitn im coagulate. 1 
kteMlm immm in dioSuimd st^te is p 
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momotey ^ aiqnddiffeBi^ 

jknircnstoit 1* ^ good solid as llqtdi. tte boentea $0 
prepared is, of conrse, a mere mediciAO^ It ^ lite sme- 
what unpleasant taste Of raw meat, ahd wonia p 9 coha)% be 
n jeetod by moat invalids 
Befits/ Bones contain a coitain 

of a firm, tendon-hke sdlid, quite msolttbieV iMtUr. Jff 
A bone IS suspended m weak i^droehloric add ^ n bw 
days, all the mineral matter of it— -ateut two-thitWiMia 
dissolved away, and an elastic mass remains, hamt0 die 
/oim of tlie bone, and vefy similar m composition m the 
desh-former* of food. This substance is called 
If, instead of soaking the bonedn acid, it 1$ boiled fa* a 
long tune m water, or, which 1* still better, if it is teiled 
for a much shorter time at high pressure m a ** Fapm^ 
digester, the mineral matter lemains Onaltered, but the 
ossemcgradually changes its nature, and becoipe* converted 
into gelatine^ which is easily dissolved by^he water. If 
the wucr is now allowed to cool, the gelatine wdl scdtdify 
as a firm jell> The hides of animals, tlieir tendon* and 
some other parts, will yield gelatine When similarly troatedf 
Calves^ ftety\i\itn long boiled with water, yield vety fino 
gelatine The jellies which are so often obuined in code^ 
mg operations are always formed in this way. The iesb* 
forming power of gtluinc is, as we have before re- 
marked, more than doubtful, and the value of bone* m 
cooking IS then foie not so i,ieat as some peojde suppose 
it to be , but still, whether it act a# dtsh-foniA^r or heat- 
giver, It cannot te doubted that gelatine possesseg some, 
pci haps a very considciable, value as food. 

huh — Ihe number of kinds of fish wluch artf used m 
different countries as food is veiy great, and they exhibit 
remarkable diversities n composition and flavour. An 
eminent F rcnch chemist, M P iyen, has made some care- 
ful cxpeiiments with regird to them, and has increased 
our stock of knowledge very miteiiu^ly, for he has not 
oul> detennmed the chemical composition of the most 
important of them, but has also ascertained the propor- 
tion that the useless bear to the edible parts of each fish. 

I his ladti calculation is of gicat import ince m fixmg the 
lelative value of diffeient hsh as articles of food. The 
he ids, tails, fins, bones, ^e , wore reckoned as useless, and 
it will be readily understood that their weight bears a 
very different proportion, in different fishes, to the weight 
oi the whole animal In the salmon, for exompiOt mis 
waste amounts, on an average, to about 9 parts in 100 , in 
the sole to 14 parts, in the mackerel 2!2, the eel 34, the 
pike 32, the caip 37, the whiting 40, and in the barbel to 
no less that 47 parts in cvciy 100 
Iqually rcmaikable ditfercnccs aie observed in die 
composition of the edible pai ts of different fishes. Some 
contiin a great deal of fat, some very little, and in some 
It appeal s to be almost entirely absent Thus,, the flesh 
of iie«>h>watcr cels contains 24 parts in iqo, of rooph 13, 
bleak 8, fresh hen mgs 10, mackerel 7, salmon 5, and carp 
j , while that of the sole and batbcl contains less than 
one third of a part in 100 The quantity of water Vanes 
according to the quantity of fat, just a* it does m butchers' 
meat, in which, as we have trendy seen, fat takes the 
place of water , the gre itci the proportion of fat, the smaller 
being in all cases the proportion of water The fishes 
lost named contained, in too parts of flesh, the following 
quantities of w iter -—Eel 62, roach 67, fresh hemr^ 
bleak 73, mackerel 6 ^ salmon 7$, 77, sole 80, 

barbel ^ It is therefore evident that the leaner fii 
arc much more watery than even lean buteher*^^ meat, 
which seldom contains more than 73 parts of water in 
This fact will be rememtered by the careful housekeep^* 
fhe flesh-formers tn fish aie similar la cxmmmfW 
and profHgties to those of butchers' meat| and they ate 
probably of* equal talue Their proportion vaiioafima 
10 to 22 parts, or even moic, sn im . 

Preserv^ten The great importes^ w teiM 


.iiouseHOLti cnsMistRv. 


IfttciilM mttn has naturally «t|(getted Knaay, attempts to 
it from putrefaction^ mi we mny conveiiitetttjy 
MlUer, m this place, a frw (tf tlie most important rmmhs 
IvluA have been obtained. 

In, the first place it must be remarked, that it is the 
fiestMonners of food only that sate liable to undergo the 
curious chemical process that we call putrefaction. Nather 
the mineral aubetance nor the fat of meat will putrefy, 
although the latter will decompose to a certain extent, and 
become whit is cabled ** rancid,” if putrefying fiesh<*fon&ers 
are in contact with it. Lard and tallow are merely fal 
purified as much as possible from the flesh-forming con- 
stftuants 6f the body, and every one knows how wefl they 
loMm ai Comared with flesh. The putrefaction of albumen, 
fihmie, and the other flesh-formers, is a complex chemical 
chang^ which can only take place when several conditions 
are present These are 

JT, Certain Ximits of. Tehtperature . — At the freezing 
point of water all putrefaction ceases, and also at the 
ooiling point It is most active at a temperature of from 
70® to fio® Fahrenheit. 

2. IFhfr/'.— ^Perfectly dry substances never putrefy. 

3 ..v 4 frv-^lf air be entirely absent, no putrefaction can 
take place ; but it appears that this is because air always 
coiitama the germs, or seeds, as it were, of low forms of 


coiitaina the germs, or seeds, as it were, of low forms of 
"organic life. It has been proved that substances cannot 
putrefy or jhrment the two processes arc very similar) 
unless minute fungi or infusoria — tiny vegetables or 
animaSS'^re present. The process of putrefaction is, in 
iket, carried on entirely by these living things, which are 
themsclv^ carrying on their own vital functions during us 
continuance, when a substance like albumen putrefies, 
it is changed by the action of these organisms into new 
and Simpler compounds, some of winch aie poisonous, and 
possess a most offensive odour. Illustrations of the pro- 
duction of animal life during putrefaction arc afforded by 
the maggots which accumulate in meat, and the mites 
which multiply in myriads in cheese, during their decay, j 
4. The absence ot substances which would destroy the | 
' life of the organic germs, or prevent the animal matter I 
from being anected by them. Common salt, saltpctic, | 
sugar, and many other compounds, possess this power. 


They are known as aniiseptia. 
All processes for the preserv 


All processes for the preservatifin of food are designed 
to prevent putrefaction, by destroying one 01 more of these 
conditions. Some of them have been known for ages, but 
the gmatOr number owe their origin to the remarkable 
scientific activity of the present century. They admit of 
a very simple classification. 

I. Processes which depend on Cold dim familiar to evciy 
cne. The fishmonger stores ice in Ins cellar to keep 
his fish from putrefying. Fish and game come to us from 
America, and'^are sent to India, in ice ships, and can in 
this way be kepf fresh for a period of time which would 
have sufficed to render them rotten, if exposed to the tem- 
perature of the air. Every housekeeper knows how soon 
^ jgoes bad in waim weather, and knows also that the 
colder the weather the longer the provisions will keep. 
At tho'freezing point, no putrefaction can take place, and 

* the bodies of animals, when frozen, can be kept for any 

climates, food is often preserved 
throupi the long wintcraby the simple process of allowing it 
t^becomo frozen ; and, to show that there is no limit to the 
preserving action of cold, we may mention that the bodies 
of animals whic^ have been extinct for ages have been 
found in Sihtm lyith the fiesh and organs in a state of 
preservafieli. ' ^ 

^rPmesses Ifepend im the removal of Water are 
jpimerou^ and many of them well known. Vegetable 
suhstaAC^In^rticulat,arc often preserved <by drying, 
« as is the tase with hops, and Dot-herll<t. Potatoes 
been preserved vot successfully by the same 

* method ; and,fduring the Orimeatf war cabbages, carrots. 


thdr origifi4 flavour. ^ r ’ 

Meat, also, can be preserved foranylefigtholrimefri 
the dry state, but it is always injmti by the pmeesh 
preparations of the kind, called khamei em pmeMidh 
are i|eed by hunters and others in Aiffcrich* 
however, very inferior to fresh meat in fla^r and digei^ 
biTity. The eittracts of meat which are now sold m the 
dry or pasty state are good examples of this mode 
servation, and many others might be cited. 

3. Processes which involve the use of some Chetnieat 
AgenL-^Tht most important of these arc die fain^iar 
operations which have from time immemorial been knbwft 
under the names of salting, smoking, pickling, and pre- 
servation with sugar. The precise mode in which these 
substances act is stiH very obscure, but we have already 
indicated the kind of action which they appear to exert 
When a piecet of meat is immersed in a solution of salt 
(to which saltpetre, sugar, and spices are often added) a 
^adual d\fustony or mixture of the liquids, takes phee ; a 
great portion of the flesh-juicc passes out from the meat 
into the brine, and its place is supplied with the salt and 
other constituents of the pickle. ^ The meat will then keep 
for a length of time, but it will eAsiJy be understood that 
its quality is permanently injured by the treatment which 
It has undergone ; for, not only will the fibres have become 
harder and more difficult of digestion, but the valuable 
juice, to which so much of the flavour of meat n due, will, 
to a great extent, have been removed from it. It has been 
found possible, b> an inteiesting process, to separate a 
great portion of this juice from the brine, and to boil it 
down for soup ; but we have not heard that the process 
has been made use of on a large scale. 

The smokmg of salt meat or fish removes a good deal 
of their water, and introduces instead a small quantity of 
tarry oils, produced by the burning of the wood or peat 
These oils contain creosote^ a most poweiful antiseptic, 
and this contributes remarkably to the prcscr\ation of the 
meat. 

The action of vinegar, sugar, and spirits of wine, in pre- 
serving, is probably similar to that of salt 

4. Processes which depend on the e xrlnsion of A tr, or, more 
strictly, of the organic germs which are always present in 
air, are very numerous, and are, for the most part, the fruits 
of modem science. All kinds of methods have been tned, 
although very few have come into common use. Many of 
them propose *0 effect the exclusion of air by coating the 

! substance over withqjclatmc, meat-gravy, fat, paraffin, or 
some other impervious substance. The preservation of 
I sardines in oil is a |;ood example of this method. 

But the most remarkable process for the preservation 
of food IS that which wa *3 first employed by Appcit lA 
1810, and which, with slight improvements, is now ca^Od 
on upon a gigantic scale. In this process, meat, soup, v^e- 
tables, &c., arc enclosed in tins with a narrow orinQe. 
They are then boiled fiercely for some time. The steilim 
drues out the air, and, while it is still rushing oht, the 
hole is closed with solder. As the tin cools, the steam 
condenses and leaves a vacuum, qud, if this vacuum be 
pcrfcch the food will keep for an indefinite time. We 
ha\e ourselves seen tins of meat, which tvere suftpliefi in 
1824 to one of the Arctic expeditions, were loft there m a 
quarter of a century, and then brou^t back to 

now, whenever a tin is opened, it is fomidrtO ton- 
tain perfectly fiesh and good meat 

Meat pdipared by this process 1 $ always oveitmfadf 
but even this difficulty has been got wenby 
small quantity of sulphite of somt or 
of^limc, into each tin. Any s«n^ qatmtity of oxygea, 
retffiiining in tlic tin & absorbed 
nec^ty for prolonged boiling is thorofore toftiovM 
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l^iiM0lt«j|i3m»ybepMperly const^ bythe amateur 
njaduttiic, and now aoch precautions may be taken as wiU 
Mm^y prevent any derangement of them when finished, 
ne matter for consideration is the supply of water. 
If n wy lam Jet Ss required^ it will be wdi to have a 
iMMbB servm ]dpe laid on into the jsaideni and this 
WMU Ik coanected with a main in which the supply Is 
jMatpnt ; but if only a reasonably small jet is to be u$e^ 
Qte ooa^miry pressure obtained from the tank which is 
niM|Kd to supply the household willt>e sufficient ; espe* 
IstoDy It the Bow m weter into it be constant, as it mostly is 
to^tbo present Mem. The principle upon whi<Jk foun- 
^ constnij^tea is so well known that we need only 
^ he carried fzorn a cislemi or vessel of 

pe to 
hroir. 
^ould 
evd: 
fottn, 
con^ 

_ w Ji* to 

^KtieiatKsiBiitsBtts as to fbrm da the 


a piece of iron, which forms the handle. This can bp 
obtained of almost any ironmonger, at the cost of nbopt 
one shilling ; a flat file will also be required, simlld: to 
that used by brass finishers; ahammery apltMirdf some 
hard wood, of a comcal shape, and a g<m s ttt m pddqet 
knife, will complete the list of tools requiredfrwa3Uering ; . 
but if the tank be of wood lined with metal, as Is mosSy 
the case, the brace and bits mentioned in our first article 
will be found very handy for bonng the neoessdT holes 
the wood. 

The materials required for soldering will consist 
first, some soft solder, similar to that used for gas«fittin|;i, 
a picce^of common min, and a piece of sd*afninci9W6 
Besides this, it will be well to provide a small quanmtv «( 


whitdiead, the use of 'wbii^ ve shall presently 
Before attempting the actual construction of the fcMgtU 
the operator shoufii mate some experiments in. the *9 
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Thi8 will be coAfiideraUy belo^ a 
, ,, kmd the iron should not be made too hot^ or 
W tto lead or melt it into holes. When the 

Imt has been obtained, the iron should be cleaned, 
first hghtly nlmg it with the fiat file, and 
Aen plaa^ >t upon the piece of sal-ammomac, so as to 
b^g the point in contact with the salt Now if the 
nMer be applied it will readily melt, and the soldering- 
sron wiB " 
eidiibit 

pipe having been so anunged as to ensure its 
remmiUM steady, a bar of the solder should be taken 
m the hand, the |oldcnng«-tron m the right, and a 
#pp or tsA> of the tnolicn solder allowed to fall upon 
the tnt^ndted joint. With the point of the soldcrmg- 
^rOtij this ahotild then be drawn completely round the 
addmg as much solder as may be required to hll 
^ shader formed by the opened pipe completely up 
tbompes will now be found fiimly umted, and when cold 
any fittle irregularity m the soldering may be trimmed ofi 

srith the file. 

M in thq, construction of fountains it will often be 
necessary to jom taps and jets to the pipe, wc will 
describe that process hcic When the is bought 
It wdl mostly be “ unned*’ up a portion of its length , 
butf pa this has been in contact with grease and dirt, 
it is not sofictently clean to take the solder easily It 
anil, thcr^re» W safer to repeat the process Tht 
brass should bo lightly filed or rubbed with glass-papu 
bright, and sprinkled with poudtred resin 
sne^mg-iron should then be heated as desenbed for 
msAdldt As lomt m the pipe, and a little solder applied 
As ns toom^l becomes warm, the solder will fiow 
inadii^i^cr leavmg a bright surface, which should not 
aftenmim ho toochea with the hands 1 he joint may 
then be made as above described 
ThS only other matter of this description we need 
ii ^ of joitimg the leaden pipe to the 

laObit Ifiqtnbibg ^the bottom of the tank from which the 
SMiW betakon. To eifoct this, a hole of 

the^smWs kbe ajs the to bt tnserted should be bored 
jSNlt^ a dimtre-bit ana the tdjte passed through to the 
ilMCbbtfol^tht cistern. The mapet portion of the pipe 
i Opened wuh the cone of wdod, as for a joint, 
" It dfcmuld be spreadf tnuch more. The edges 
be dressed roufid ndth # hammer, until 
ad of fiange, as shown m Pig, 3. If the 
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mem and 
h mit^. The lower dnd of Ibhr 
die lesdeb wl)My>pipe. The 
Ikf fumtshed a nhg of tIdiiSi; imlt; : 

perfect contact betwech the metal anA 1 

vent leakage *, and the joint at c ahooU M ^ 
the tube 18 inserted in its place ; a If " 
also be inserted between the lewet and fiHe 1 
This concludes the more technical pmtkm of tbO vroidti 
and we may ntgv proceed to the actual oonstntcHon iofwe 
fountain ^ 

The selection of rhe site upon whidi this is to be 
erected IS a matter fjpr individual taste, but we may 
remark that unkss tjjie pressuic of water is great, and the 
)ct of considerable strength and sise, It w 2 l be well to 
choose a tolerably well-sheltered situation, or the beauty 
and eftect will be considerably marrsd by the wind blow- 
ing the water from the perpendicular and out of Its due 
form This is pa 
arc usually very 
bold large jet ' 
of drifting spray and deficction caus^ by the ^vlnd arc 
rather an addition<il source of beauty than a defect. 
When this matter has been disposed of, and a suitame 
site fixed upon, the pipes may be laid, and connected 
with the tank or oth< r source of supply In doing this, 
however, it is necessary to take piecautions against acci- 
dent through the pipes bursting during frost A treach 
should be dug of not less than eighteen inches m depth, 
and sloping giaduolly towards one point, as shown m 
lig 5 If a narrow stiip of wood can be obtained, it 
should be laid atihe bottom of this, and the pipe dressed 
down evenly to fit it , while, if it passes under flower-beds, 
or places where it is likely to be infuicd by digging, it 
should be complctel) boxed in At the point xttarked A 
in Fig 5, a small box or well should be placed* and at 
thu part the pipe should be bent, as shown m Fig* 6, the 
well being covered with a stone or slab of woodi At the 
lc»webt part of the pipe a ta)> or screwed plug sbould be 
mserteo, for the pu^osc of drawing off all water from the 
pipes during frosty weather. 

This will complete the hydraulic ^irrangements, so fat 
as the supply of water is concerned, and w'c may xiow iHro*^ 
ccccl to the external airangement of the fountain 
The first thing will be to excavate a poition of %% 
ground upon which the fountain 15 to stand, td the C 
of twelve or fourtocTn inches, and somewhat 
the diameter it is intended to be. Thjs .space^ , 
be filled m with concretes made of W i 

bncks. mixed with a little lime, ^nd be m 
very closely down, so as to form ^ fitm basts fdr ^ 
work. It IS impoitant to attend to thill, 
foundation be n^ laut, tho water tslll spak bi 
unequally ; and the|jfountaiii ^ spisfdily aptlld 
place, and becOm^derafigM. bf 

mches square shcftitd be lot U thh centre for 
of the pipes, ft wift 
determine what 


f. 
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QiMf iSnoiilM, and sm m^b^beyond die 
nipifnaf coninrttction tonunon moagfnnateurs. If die 
towftWn )9i«»f4lttojpiitiird9igecl» it indU only be neoemry to set 
k the ftmiuiatioA of concrete. 

if bkiyia sieall fountaii^ be required, the basm may be 
feirtned bat of the ordinary pans of red clay used for 
washing nurposes. Two holes should b|e boind m the 
bottdm of one of these-Mme for the simply and one for 
die waste, or overflow jiipe^ which shoula be considerably 
iaiger th^ thoi supply. When the pipes are put m their 
places they should be fucecU by pounng Portland 
cement into the pan to the depf}i ou about an inch. 
This, will render the basin perfectly water-tight. The 
outer part may then be surrounded by artificial rock- 
work, as desenbed above, or disguised as the taste may 
sumst. 

The waste or overfly pipe, which wc mentioned •in our : 
last pjti ^4Mpk) shoun be at least three times as large 
as the largest jet ; or if there be more than one set, of j 
all of them together, and should be carried into the 
nearest drain. Should there be no dram near, a tolerably 
oeep hole should be dug down into the gravd, ana 
loosely bricked or boarded round. If the quantity of 
water used be not very large and the fountain be only oc- 
casionally used, the waste will soak away from this, and 
iS will last for years. Of course this well should be 
securely boarded over to prevent accidents. 

The whole of the fountain being thus constructed, it 
''Only remains to determine iipo r the shape and variety of 
the jets to be employed Whatever forms of jet are em- 
ployed, the amateur will do best by purchasing in prefer- 
ence to copstructmg them for hunself. They rcquiie to 
be made with great accuracy, and should be bored and 
turned m the lathe, so as to be perfectly true. For a few 
shillings a small variety may be obtained, and they should 
all fit upon one screw to allow of their being easily changed. 
For a tbuQtam with a central pipe onl), three or four jets 
Vfill form a nice selection. Of these, one should be a plain 
central one for formmg a strong, high column of water of 
the full power available. The second may be one pierced 
with a number of small holes, and similar in shape to the 
rose of a watering-pot. This will form a senes of jets 
gptbevdiat resemmmg a phimc of feathers. The third 
my be the one consistmg ol two discs of metal, placed 
ht contact ; this produces a\tnifomi film or sheet 
^ m water, which looks hlb a '^obe, or shade of glass, and 
tiCVetl in Its constant change of form and colour, 

sSlk Aftnlk is one which is a constant source of fun and 
amgaegiegt to children, and consists of a simple jet of 
ikmier email dimensions, upon which a wire basket is 
A MO of painted cork should be placed in this, 








^ basket and immediately raised 

sfMm % basket should be sooontmeted 
wdljetum to the cemte of the 
awooemm If Me fountain M 
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tham As mv att nsusOy made to 
wlR be no fining Mem whendUb 

brass tim wall also bo rdqumS to turn the su 
on or om hnd thisma^ M placed at any psi 
which can be convemegtly reached for the punmSes^ 
order to prevent the pipes bursting during the a 

pipe of sufficient len^h to reach above the top of 4jhe 
wter in the cistern should be obtained, with a ieMw 
attached at the lower end, to fit on Or into the miadlBk ' 
of the suppl>-pipe, as shown at 'Df FM 4« Thh w3l 
exclude the water and admit the Sir. The plug or tap 
at A, Fig. $, being now withdrawn, aft the Water wtU 
flow out of the pipe and leave it dry, under wfiad Cu> 
cumstances injury from frost will be iinpqesfble. One 
other matter only requires a word of oaukon. ThO W h o le 
area of the jets, when measured up, must not the 

size of the supply-pipe at its smallest part. TbuS^ it wiU 
be of no use to put a half-inch jet on if any pM of Me 
pipe be contracted to a diameter of, say, thmeneighths of 
an inch. The smallest aperture in the entire tmgm 
working diamctci, and if this bc^xeeeded >0 the j^, they 
winbe weak and ineffective. Of the artijhc mnmplcs 
mvolved little need be said here. It should hi bome in 
mind, however, that if a number of jets are employed one 
should be predominant, the others subordinate, both in 
strength and height of projection It is better to aim at 
a bold simplicity of effect, than to fntter away the water in 
a number of small jets The mtroductioh Of flgum Of 
men or anim<Us is a doubtful matter, but if they ore 
used, care should be exercised m order to avoid sofne 
of the most supremely ridiculous specimens of their Ujp- 
plication, which unfortunately arc not at all uncommod m 
this country. * t 

Wc have reserved some further tematto m the aiMwgM 
ment of rock*wozk for our next paper, in %hieh we 
give illustrations of lock-work suitiMle for fountams and^ 
other purposes of garden decoration. ** 

The whole of these garden structured and saUt^ gf 
furniture are well adapt^ for the amateur crafofman. To 
make them strongly is in the power of anyone, and In such 
things rough workmanship does not spoil the effect, but 
1 $ often in better keeping than the neat finiM of the skilled 
artisan. 

THE REARING AND MANAGEME^lt OF 
CHILDREN. ^ 

CLOTHING FOR A GIRL EIGHT YI^RS OF AffiS 
Drawers fm a Ctrl Eight Years of ft a 

differentc m the cut of drawers for ^1t and The 

girl’s are shorter than a boy’s, by an nu:h«at lefca'fiwi n 
to B (Fig i), and about two inches Wider from C (6 B, across 
the seat Otherwise, up to this a|p dmy are tnaide fhn 
same* To cut the drawers, doilUe m ]Q^g>«Mh the — 
of the sdvage, dom E to r (Fi|; out out 

udes «( onolek fogetl^n From a tn B meaBtire 
inctMi long. From d ttr B n tdevsn and a hdU 
frame to BmeasttmsjSMnenhichekimd 
F to H, the le|L meanre, nmht mcDes, Thest^l 
meats eute mMe aa stun hes^ double, 
of the upper sOa E to Q «»ut two 
(nthnary child, ftw a ha^^t^ t oma ai ai f 
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ictoc. CiKt«iinc^M»awof kmg<lotk,fcd4 

„ i^b^riiwd4uMiia|l«m(ltlMlidlitiaasagw 

c;iQteaMii>fll|«imtti^ One of fheae gussets must be 
^ to snd| iHL Mtei each side of the sht nairowly. Cut 
w»<Mnd*nM M>A n half indu;* wide, one is fourteen end 
ahniriMAIi^^ ihiiteen and a halt The longest 






"ry"", ' — ;v 

i antdher MM«m % 
ftiHS at dfliMOrtbed abo^tre; rail fhiSir 

fflvfin mded^rt^ W ft" 

and hemmed nanoudy from a W B 
tmjotned, they are set into a sin^ qfn^bimwa^t «mjw| 
a petpei^ular button-hole in the ogib* ef hHHK 
fastens the band to the stay-bodice. The oidy dinhtMi^ 
in dte cot of theie drawers from Fig. a is that they am, 
dtowed quite two inches deeper frotp A to a (Fig. ^}t iwhMh 




tapdwilr the back of the drawers. Gather the front 
lm nut it to the shortest band ; double the 

^ as a fuarter of an inch, and hem it dosm on 
iMa Tbm in a quarter of an inch at both 

' MW it. Set the back band on the sattbu^ay. 

be » tlie four end^ ^e hanA and to 

^oetom «F me peat band. The button-holes are 
the nmy of Ste band. There are bitttanS on 
the Iteg^W^ to % 19^*0, Jf%- gWxww ^ dmapew 
■ 'V to disiwy the shape. Young 

‘ I trimming on the drawepiL e* 
are the jiheMuea 
aetik sM sieei^ 





is sloped gradually away fimn's to K. Ttos it hecanw 
thw are intended tQ|umg easily instead of fitting tight 
Fig. 4 is another pattern for drswer^fiara gidnomeiilit 
to ten years old. It does not differ from Fig. 3 in tb cut j 
but, instead of a hem and tucks, the'legs are jtagum * 
and set into almee-bond an inch wide fiknfbwjt Mfei 
maybeoflong-dofrtbothsideaor fimed 
insertion ; it should be edged with a m 
ISke a frill ; the tmMia woik should be as . 
leg of the dnlweto hefere it is gathevsd, aad.i 
into the site of toe band: the band mast to' 

eato one inch wide (tamings estouL, , the *. 
ef(ge is run oa toe ftcM bfmLaad tod,j||m 
attohennftm ^ atoicWP^ 
tototow tomey be 









THE k^RBilCC ’Ako tHltDREN. 


mmim! 



ifrUttbi'llirl eight VSg. fi shows the i 

li'Sri^dhe'baek.'v-'llfww^jb)^^ alike fot the I 

yiPoiA the^yoke -th-^e hm ; are tveaty 
leiAg. ‘ At the Aem,' S to D (Fig. Th the gown is 
tiii^-one inches wide : slope this away;to A and c, two 
and a half inches each 'side, so that it measures twenty- 
six inches across (rom a to C for the back, and slope it 
sway^ four inches eaiSh side for the front breadth ; also 
In the front cut hn opening F to e (Fig, 7) eight inches 
down:; on . the tight side, cut off an inch all down ; turn 
back on the light side another inch ; tack it down, turn 
half an- tech down on the wrong side of the left side, and 
tac^Jt j ■! gather the piece af e, afid draw it up close. 
Cut d yoke back and front, like Fig. 8. Cut the yoke 
piecO^ by the pattern (Fig. 9). It is sloped out more in 
neck in n^nt than behind, which makes the yoke 
Slai^wer in fropt than behind. This is seen in Fig. 7. 

, Itjfyoke piece is severttecn inches long from G ta H (Fig. 
1 ^. seven inches deep at the widest part, A to B, five and 
a .naif inches deep at the hollow of the neck, c to D, and 
th!iee inches deep on the shoulder, k to F. Draw this 
first on paper. Cut it out at every line except the shoulder 
lines, from a to e. Double the paper over, giving the 
right slope to the shoulders, and cut the front by the back, 
hollowing out the neck last of all. From E to A, on . the 
alloulders (Fig. 8), is four inches long ; the neck 
measMres 5U»c and a hilf inches round ; the yoke in 
front at the centre of the neck measures four inches deep. 

» Pipe this yoke piece all round the outer edge ; join the 
two. sides of the gown by running and felling, leaving 
three inches open at the top for half the arnih^jles ; hem 
the bottom half an inch wide; gather the back and 
stitch it to the piping of the yoke ; gather the two fronts, 
and also join them to the fronts of the yoke ; cut a 
second yoKe^ turn in a narrow edge at the outer' side of it, 
tack it to the first yoke as a lining, ; hem it on the wrong 
side to the gathers of the yoke back and front. Cut the 
slit in front twelve inches deep, including the yv)ke in the 
measure of the lengths ; cut a strip of long-cloth seven 
inches long and two and a half wide; this allows half an 
inch each way for turnings, a quarter of an inch for each 
turning ; run it to the neck on the right side, so as to 
turn it over, double and hem it down on the wTong.side, 
lUit letting the stitches show ; cut a baud twelve and a half 
inches long and two iiiches wide ; make a false hem 
dowti the -front of the gown on the fight side an inch and 
a hul^^wide ; first pipe round the edge of the false piece, 
an<^ atitch it to the gown with stitches not seen in 
betwMn the piece and the piping ; run n half-inch wide 
false piece on the other side ; told the broad edge over 
the narrow ouc, arid stitch it across at e (Fig. 7) ; cut 
the sleeves with the stuff double, the fold on the cross, 
A to B, like ,F^. ^10, fourteen and a half inches long ; 
from .C to V twelve and a half inches long ; from A to c 
nine inches wide, the cuff four inches wide ; allow a 
. qiijsrtcr of an inch more oi^ach measurement for turning 
lor the sleeve ; run and fell the sleeve together the length- 
way Jlfather the wrist till it measures four inches round, 
and it in a cuff. 

^ Td malte the cuff, cut a pattern by Fig. 1 1, four and a 
, quarter btches long from a to b, six inches from c to n ; 
tw^ inches wide from c to a, and four inches from E to F ; 
niri ^ and this together, and pipe bbth edge*.', turn 
arid lunn upper edge; jbin tlie cuff to the 
wilst of the sysvb^and put a narrow false piece over the 
gathers on the ivforig side. To set. the sleeve with the 
nM^gown, gatheif the top half rdkmd, from a to 1^ both 
side^ (Fig. 16) ; dlaV till the >top of the . sleeve. 

roijiQd': run ^he xledve 
ks.. "Clift fwoMrijffi quarter . mcbei^ ldog, ^nd 

each round, by. 
one AO, the top of the sieeveii 
|d;i|i turn jmn thieidihef ed^^ ofiit to the night- 



"This • band . is- '-Sb|nra ' iflMtn 
. ^ in both edges of the 
g6wa inside otm tdfck the second: 
ia^ and neatly hem down botli edges. 
trixxuning, or a moderately fine crooiebone, may be pot 
plainly round the neck, front piece, and cuffs ; to db this, 
hold the straight edge of the trimming wtong side ap^to 
the. right side of the gown against the edge ; sew it 
neatly all alony without any fulness, but easily,, lu# 

I straining the trimming. When finished, turn it up .the 
'^proper way, as shown in Fig. 7. 

A very handsome night-dress for a little girl of eight 
years can be made like P'ig. 12; From A to B it mehsufes 
thirty- seven inches long, from c to D thirty-nine inchds,^; 
from E to F it is thirty-three and a half. inches wide. The, 
yoke is only in front. The shoulders are six inches front 
C to G, eight inches from a to H ; from H to i is ten 
inches. The opening in front is twelve inches long. To 
make this gown, the yoke is cut first by the ' measures 
given ; then strips oC long-cloth Half an inch wide are 
cut ; these are folded up as narrow as possible, and 
tacked on to the yoke in strips of three together in the 
way shown in Fig. 12. After being tacked, they are finely 
stitched on at both edges. The back is cut plain and 
narrow, like Fig. 13. Join the fropt of the gown to the 
yoke ; it is sloped away and shaped so as to be set op 
without any gathers, quite plain. Lay the edge of the ‘ 
gown under the yoke. I'ack it. Turn in a little at the 
top, and hem it to the yoke on the wrong side. Run and 
fell the back and sides of the gown together by the side 
seams, leaving the aimholes, which are cut out well 
rounded, like a dress-sleeve. Turn down a‘ narrow bit on 
the right side of the shoulder of the back of the gown from 
j to K (Fig. 1 3), lay the yoke of the front shoulder over 
it. Tack it. Hem it on the wrong side. Run the sleeve 
(which shall presently be described) now made, into the 
armhole from L to M (Fig. 12) and all round the luck, N to 
K, Fig 13, with the sleeve wron^ side out, inside the gown 
side out^ so that, when finished, and the sleeve is 
turned, the part run can be felled down on the wrong $idc 
of the gown in the usual way. Also fell down the vest of 
the sleeve and the yoke, leaving the raw edge of the yoke 
outside. A better way is to run in the sleeve, by laying 
it over the armhole and tacking it, leaving both with raw 
edges, not putting the edges together as usual, but like 
one sheet of paper laid on another. Cut a strip on the 
cross, an inch wide, not allowing for turnings. Stretch it 
so as *to lie flat, and tack it over the armhole ; it will 
come a little over the yoke. Stitch it both sides. ^ Take 
a similar piece a little narrow^er, and place the same way, 
on the wrong side. Hem the edges instead of stitchi^ 
them. Carry the band which edges the yoke over this. 
Now take a long half-inch wide strip of long-cloth, turn 
in both edges, and make a very narrow band. Lay it 
over the raw edge of the yoke on the right side of the 
gown, and tack it from o to P, passing L and G, and up 
the shoulder to c, in Fig. » 12. Then stitch this botn 
sides. Set the neck in a band about an inch wide,, 
double, and stitch it on the right side at both tcdges*^ 
Down the front thttc is a piece two inches wide; arid, 
twelve and a half long ; turn in a lititie all round. Cur^i 
the edge Tit Q ; tack it on, and afterwards stitch it all roun 4 f 
To make the sleeves, cut the pattern (Fig. uLeigfct^/ 
and a half inches long from A to B, sixteen and a 
to V ; nine inches across from A to c. Sbpe the back<of 
the sltfeve from A to,C. The wrist, B to D, fou;: an 4 i 
half ' inches ^ide. Run and fell the sfeeve^ 
gather the, sfeeve from A to,E both 
armhole. The rounded part, A* to,.JV lo |rfaced. 
frDnt at t, iri Fig, F to L and A 51 m 
course, are reversed ior the two tidefir^iSluiisvria^ 
merei^be put ib ^ h»xijd to slip oyer 
fig. 12, or We a fauntiet cuff, aa There are no 
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;ci«a)»9 ow.^.li|^iritii4tliai]dMiatpf«o«dw»^ If mill 

mixed water is a teacup, with 
added to it ' ' 

T» mate Eax de 0 » 4 »xw.— (Light and dMUfcate. 'Hioie 
who prefer a fuller penume may add £ve dtadloMl of 
essence of lavender.) 


Ui» doiwo ( i >g M pi ^»iet ocKae tt. 
A veer giWq^ntade gow& is 
t can be cut from twe^<eiBht 


orlmMitoli kmgiclodi. Take a eixty-six uebM 
koK PoHMO jt m half oo, a Urge table without a doth, 
o(«m the door.! It ndw fonns a square, like the lines in 
?«• 15. F0I4 a slanting piece ofT one side^ like the 
dotted line from a to b, eight inches wide at a, and two 
indies at B. Cut off the folded piece; then reverse, 
them and first pin, and afterwards sew, these two 
pieces on the other side, like the dotted line c to d. 
Then run and fell the gown together at the sides, within 
fivOwinches of the top, which is the narrow end. Hem the 
bottom all round half an inch deep. Then fold the gown 
in half at the dotted line from e to F, measure seven 
inches from i to C. Put a pin there. From.l to £ hollow 
out the neck about an inch deeyii from e to g. Then 
fold the front alone, and hollow it^n inch deeper, to G. 
Cut an opening, eleven inches long, to H. Make an inch 
wide hem on the right side, and a very narrow one on the 
left. Fold the broad hem completely over the other. Fix 
it $0 with a pin, whilst on the wrong side you run the 
spare fulness at H, and sew it securely down ; stitch 
across thib hcn%at H. “Next cut the shoulder straight open 
from C to r, both sides I'hc piece from i to c measures 
seven inches. For shoulder pieces cut four pieces of long- 
cjpth, like Fig. iC— seven inches long from A to fl, four 
inches wide from C to l), two inches wide from E to F. 
Take one of them. Pipe the two long sides, c to E and 
D to F. Run the mght-gown to this from c to i (Fig. 
15), and the other side^of the gown to the other side of the 
same piece. The broad part of I"ig. i6 comes at c, or the 
armhole of Fig. 15 The narrow pan of Fig. 16 at the 
neck of Fig. 15- that is, at i. Take another piece the 
.shape of Fig, 16, not piped. Turn in the edge^ of fhe 
long sides, and line the piece already let into the shoulder, 
by hemming it down on the wrong side Form the other 
shoulder the same way. Cut two pieces of long-cloth, 
filleen inchc'i long, and seven inches wide. Run and fell 
them together like Fxg. 17 Run and fell the sleeve from 
A B (Fig. 17) into the armhole, c to j (Fig. 15). Take a 
strip t\Vo uiches wide and four and a half long, and set I 
the wrist into it, by gathering it. Run on the band on the | 
right side, and turn it over, and fell it on the wrong side, j 
Take a band seven inches long, and two wide, and set the i 
neck into it, gathering it as much as is required. A couple | 
of buttons in front, and a frill round the neck, whipped 
on, and tne 9ame to the cuffs, finish the gown. It may ! 
be made somewhat stronger at the armholes by the ad* 
ditioA of a square piece of four inches made into a gusset. 
Fig. 18 15 the pattern for a chemise Aeeve. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

PaM/or Oaf den Palings, 6**^.— -Take any quantity of j 
to, and grind it with as much Spanish brown as it will j 
bw without being too thick to lay on. It should be used ! 
while fresh, as it hardens with keeping. This colour 
be laid on unth a large brush. If the ^ood is 
smooth, it will .be somewhat bright and glossy. The 
be* modified by introducing a little 
or whiting and ivory-black. This mixture 
»agooa preserver cf the wood, is durable, and cheaper 
mb urdmary paint. Of course it is not adap^ for 
iiiiidprijto w 

frr Tracing faffynu.— 

' Siy ^ iiit|^blMk tmd mix it witb sw<^ oil. 

ihif, and dab it dry with a.ftne 


Essence of bergamot S drachma 

Essence of citron or eddrat . . 5 drachma 

Essence of lemon 4 drachms. 

Essence of rosemaiy 2^ drachma 

Essence of orange fiowers . . 3 drops. 

Alcohol, or ordinary spirits of wine, | 

* of the strength usually sold m 
shops I quart. 

Mix together. ^ 

Take especial care to buy the several ingredients at a good 
druggist’s. 

Amcrkan Whitewash. — The first of the two followifig 
receipts was adopted for the President's house at Wash- 
ington, and IS said to be very durable, although mpre 
expensive than common whitewash. The second is 
cheaper, but also has the recommendation of durability. 

I. Take half a bushel of unslaked lime, and slake it 
with boiling water, keeping it covered during the pro- 
cess. Aftei straining the mixture^through cctirse canvas, 
add one peck of salt dissolved in warm watqf, three 
pounds of ground nee, boiled to a thin paste and stirred ^ 
in boiling hot, half a pound of powdered Spanish white, 
and one pound of fine glue dissolved in warm water ; 
stir all well together, and leave standing for a few 
days When \\ anted for use, it must be heated m a 
kettle, and must be applied hot, in the ordinary way, 
with a brush. 2 Make whitewash in the usual manner, 
only vith hot water, containing a strong infusion of salt; 
into thi'i, stir a little fine sand ; let the mixture be about 
the thickness of cream. If desired, it can be tinted with 
green, blue, black, yellow, &c., by mixing with it the 
proper colours, which may be obtained, at a small addi- 
tional co?t, of any oil and colourman. 

To kill Worm^^ and prevent them from damaging 
There is a little insect called Aglossa pinguinalif, 
which deposits its larva* in books in me autumn, mostly 
in leaves nearest the cover. These slowly produce a kind 
of mites, doing very much mischief. The small woodr 
boting beetles are the most destructive, as they mostly gttt 
into the binding of the book. The best preventative for 
this is the use of mineral salts, to which most insects have 
the greatest dislike. Alum and vitriol should bo mixed with 
the paste used in covering the books for binding. It is a 
common practice with bookbinders to use starch instead 
of fioitr ; also to powder the covers and the book-sludves 
witli powdered alum and pepper ; and two or toee 
times a year to rub the covers with a piece rf cloth 
that has been steeped in a solution of pQWdortd alum 
and dned. ^ 

HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. "'i 

FRET-WORK AND CARVING IN WOOD (continued). 

A ORE^T variety of woods may be made use of ; for the 
beginner, one of smooth, close grain, and medium hjltd^ 
ness, is preferable, such as pear-tree, sycamore, or lime. 

For large and bold carving, nothing looks so wdlas oeiitt 
or walnut ; but oak slfiuld not be attempted tST $om 
skill has been acquired, as it% irregular grain mAli^ & 
difficult to manage. For minute work, box and irfil|ij[ 
may be vse<4 as will be shown hereaft^ when 
to some dr our more delicate^ designs Thd wncm, viEe 
have mentioned are those ftost eonmonly anqbp^ 
many others wilj be^found useful in th^ 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE AXT. 


nt unfit which are vtff idt and loose in geain^ 
wmi sfiUt easily^ or are fuU of knots. 

In freUwoxkthm panels only are used, vamn; in thick* 
liCas ftm oneneighth to half an incl^ For all the kinds we 
jknve iiientiqtied-*box and ebony excepted, which are more 
CKpensive**-the cost should not greatly exceed is. per 
superficial foot They may be bought ready prepared of 


dramebten^ pacaUd Kaei"*^iipon'Sie dsi^ m 

equal distanees frcrni top to botfeon^ wm to 

auk t this will dieRe it into a nunAer of sMi&r aquaklf 
widch may be fhiiher subdivided by dtagondliiM etOHiaw 
from comer to comer. Then tm a piece of paper, or 
the sue of the work, and draw upon it the same ntanoBr 
of lines in a similar manner; this will gnre squares ^ 



toolHOfiakers, and at some fanc> shops, or, more cheiqdy, 
at timber ^rds. ^ If at the latter, they will require weU 
plantBft on both sides, which can be done for a tnfle extra at 
theyaras. Itisusualtodrawthcp^temofthefretonp^ier 
and paste it over the panels Had space allowed, we snould 
have given desim at diU sise, which could i*i once have 
been traced odT la patterns, but we have bcen^xompelled 
adopt a smallerKSCsle. we therefore recommend such 
dur readers as axe not skilled ^in drawing, to enlarge 
Aam in the foKowing maimet; which ts well known to 

* 


those on the design, only larger in scale. Thus out first 
design (Fig. 3) is the end of a book-shde drawn to half 
the wdrking sue ; if hnes are drawn across it at intervals 
of half an inch, the corresponding lines must be drawn on 
the paper patterns at intervals of an indi. With theKR as^, 
guides, the design can easily be enlarged^ and wi^ give a /•« 
pkttem seven by five and a half inches. If drawing lines 
on the book be considered objectionable, apiece of tracing 
papcAjCan be laid over the design and the lineAiiarked < * 
upon it : the figurcViU Show througl^ After the paitm 
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Im it ^bd to mafcd a Ibaptandom 

strolMabfJl^l^eiieit or ail those paitt wiiidi ate to be cut 

a as «t A ^ Flip. 3 p by wbidi any mbMBe kk die sawing 
bt firoidedL In cases where more Chan one pattesa 
is lequiced (the book-slide* 
for imtance* will need two)* 
takn a piece of ^thin paper* 
ana^fthen the first panel has 
been perforated* lajr it there- 
0% and nib over with a piece 
of hed-ball ; this will give 
the pattern in black* whi)st 
the parts cut out will remain 
white. Heel-ball is a com- 
position of lampblack* wax* 
and grease, and may be 
bou|^ at id. per cake of the 
oU and colourman* or the 
shoemaker. 

In carving, when the de- 
sign is in relief (that is, has 
a background), or is to any 
extent a Jfat composition, a 
paper pattern pasted on the 
wood is aNo used ; butjss in 
the process of starving, the 
pattern is in many places cut 
away and destroyed at an 
eaMv stage; and as sonic 
further guide is necessary for 
the chisel* a soft black-lc«id 
pencil is required to retrace 
the forms of the design upon 
the wood. 

As a first attempt, we pro- 
pose that the book slide end 
^Fig. 3) should be perforated. 

It is given half size, the 
real dimensions being seven 
by five and a half mrlics. 

Wc will select a piece ol 
jicar-tree panel, three eighths 
of an inch m thickness. Jt 
must first he cut to a rect- 
angular form, as shoiN n by tbc 
clotted line, uith an oidinaiy 
saw, and. the pattet n fastened 
on it ; paibtc is bettor for this 
purpose than gum or glue, 
llirough each of the portions 
to be cut out, a hole must 
then be bored, as indicated 
by small circles in the wood- 
cut at n B ; for this many 
persons use a gimlet* but the 
practice is open to objection 
as being liable to fracture the 
wood ; some use an Archi- 
mcdiait drill, which answers 
betteir* but costs 7s. ; it is the 
custom of the writer 4o cm- 
the smallest size gouge, 
which pierces freely and cuts 
a dean hole. The panel 
showd now be cramp^ to 
the him (Fig. u, p. St), and 
tho optur portion forming 
the eurves at too sawn awav. 

pext have to be put through one of the 
n^iL and worked to the neatest outline of the design? 
_wioji mimf be followed till an acute angle is reachodi it 
■Should be worked backwards to the sfotingAole^ 



the piece cut tmmd may then be tUhUn net* and the 
operation repeated '^till the whole iqiace in dkbmd^ The 
saw will then have to be removed to the neat* and so on 
till the whole design is pierced ; of couiim*tlie panel will 

sometimes reqtt»c,teiikoving, 
to bring the^pairt to 1m 
operated on over the opening 
in the horse. The cipeiator 
should be $0 seated as to be ^ 
rather below his work, and 
care must be taken to kem 
the saw perpendicular, A 
spot of oil aj^Ued now and 
then to the saw will make it 
work more freely. 

When the whole is {fierced* 
nhe edges mus^be made even 
with the file and glass paper, 
and the pattern removed by 
slightly damping; and no- 
thingmore remains tobedone 
beyond staining (if desired), 
pcfiishtng* and making l|p, of 
which we shall treat hereafor. 
Fret cutting is very simple, 
and, after a lew attempts* may 
be dona neatly by any one. 

This book-dide* may be 
much improved* if it Dh after- 
wards finished by carving* as 
m Fig. 2 ; at present* how- 
ever, we do not recommend 
the beginner to attempt it. 
In our next article we shall 
give a bolder and better de- ‘ 
fined ^example of carving, 
with full directions for the 
method of workinjg, and on 
this we should advise the first 
trial to be made. Small 
work, like the carving on this 
book-slide* will be best do* 
ferred till some little sfcitt 
has been acquired. 

Our second desig 
is for a tablc-eascT to hold a 
print, drawing, or photograph* 
drawn to a sc^e of a quarter 
of an inch ; the ledge A has 
to be fixed on at the cross- 
bar B. Half- inch wabiut 
panel is recommended fo 
this design, which is intended 
for fret-work onjIyJ 
Fig. 5 should also bemade 
in wmnut wood* but in thinner 
panUl than the last It is 
intended as a frame for a 
jraph* and is drawn to 
the real size. Full effect 
cannot be given to it with- 
out carving, but of this* like 
the book-slide* we advise that 
the sawing-in only should at 
present be done. 

The semicircular dngving. 
Fig. I* is a design for one of 
a ntries of uprights fo a 
standing card-rack or envelope-holder. This is pimdy Mir 
fret-work,* mid should be cut from quarter-inch ipUar- 
wood. To form the rack, fogr dr more^if these upvii^ta 


^ V ill have to be fixed on a piece of flat wood* foftmig the ' 

and the opposite line cut till the Mhe ](k>liit is arrived . laittoxnt at intervals of about an inch, » * 
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Ufymrtty and (Xdiukm the Aimtphere.-^'By ftr 
^ifmat inftuieikae! t)^t we luiow of m the productkm 
oee^ ctf continqphioft is the absence of fresh air abd 
itmt 0 f esteroiitt in the ftesh air Hence when a number 
of etmgtegtte together to breathe upon one another 
an a imHtd apaec, you have the great manufectioiy for 
oottsiintlMmi 9 or if people live m little close bedrooms, 
you ft/t a similar result. Dr Guy’s researches on this 
subject W interesting. Taking spitting of blood as a 
of either actual consumption or a tendency to 
iti fir* Cray interrogated 104 compositors who worked 
In apartments having less than 500 cubic feet for each 
pemOAr Of this number thus situated 12 50 per cent, had 
spitting Of bipod. He then interrogated 115 compositors 
Who worked m apartments with more than 600 cubic 
feet ; and of 'this number 4*35 had had spitting of blood. 
Of loi compositors working m apartments with more 
than 600 feet, only 1*98 had had spitting of blood. In 
accordance with this investigation, women are more liable 
to consumption than men, and domestic animals than 
wild ones. “The stabled cow, the penned sheej), the 
tame rabbit, the monkey, the caged hon tiger, or elephant, 
are ahnost invariably cut off by tuberenTous affections” 
(.Alt^n).* And diosAwho lead a^ out-door life, such as 
sailors sfhd agricultural labourers, aie far less liable to 
:^e d&ease thi^ clerks, tailors, compositors, &c 

Other trades seem to have a tendency to produce a form 
of consun^ition, by irritating the bronchial tubts, such as 
the knife-grinders, certain forms of stone-masoning, &c 
Ail depressing inmienccs, as well is close foul air, tend 
to produce consumption, such as lef, misfortune, .inxiety, 
scanty fbod, want of sleep, defective clothing, d.c tCL 
It will be seen howdffieicntly wo view the production of 
consumption, fiom the way m wine hit is oidinaiiJy 01 
popularly consideied. Gcneially, it is thought a mere 
aftair of catching cold * On the contrary, it is bi ought 
on in those who live m wartn, close rooms, fai oftener than 
in those who brave the cold, and the wet, and the vtoimy 
weather, who h'X in the open air <*)( course, il is not 
desirable that people who navi a tendency to consump- 1 
lion i^ould catch cold, 01 live caielessly in cold weather, 
but the vitally important thing is, that they should live 
active, happy lives, as much as possible in the open an , 
that lUiey snould preserve their bodies in the best possible 
Condftion by plenty of sleep and suit ible food , avoiding 
all foolish utshions of dress, Lite hours, ^c , and, in the 
estate of poverty, spending any means which they have 
thril^ly, temperately, &c. &c. It is dithcult foi compo- 
sitors, t^ors, dtc., to command good an y rooms to work 
in, tat they hav«anght to ask for sufficient air to breathe ; 
and to asK, or to see, that rooms aie not overheated, 
SO as to be unhealthy, and to make those who live m them 
over-^scnsitive. Few people can afford to seek another 
climate, but all can malft the best of the one tht y live in 
Treatment —We have done our principal dutv, m trying 
to convey to our teadcis some idea of the way in which 
^contfLtmption is produced. Prevention here is certainly 
better mftn cure, and it is easier. But one of the blessed 
discovM^a, made of late years, is that of the fact Utat 
ernsomption is not an mcuiable disease; that it is 
often quite cured ; and that, bven when ft is not 
qufte cuied life j is often prolonged foi many years in 
gteUt CQpilorf ffeld usefulness Dr Williams has lately 
shotm) in the Lm&etj how muen l^ger, on an average, 
patients with coRSUmption live now than they formerly 
used 16 five ; jKe ddef difference being the discovery 
of the value orc0d4ivelr 6it and iheaadvantecthii of 6pen 
^ afr.wDh i 3 l$ work on “ The Conufcfuc- 

and MAfia^amant noT Wai^houses,’^ says Dr. De 
is ‘^the purest kbd best kind of cod-liver oil; 
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KOiiitty, wta eta go to ditmtata tulpoid Mt 

voyage and a long holiday j hiat mcnt tW 

agree with Dr. Williams that eonauBg^bn is far liM Atat 
than itused to be, even among thosewbo arepdor, J|k vdtl ^ 
be gathered from what we havt said, that tSe pmaM 
diuty of treatment is to improve Ae emstUvtiOn, Thi^ is 
to be done by especially milk aad^but^^ 

meat, with beer, or wine, or as far as they agree 

But this diet must be associated with air. It the 
patient can go out, he should do so, as far as his strenfi^ 
will allow. A sea voyage, 01 a change of chuiate, may 
be tried, if this is possible, and if the disease is nc< too 
far advanced If not, some of our own places should 
be resorted to, to escape the severities of winter and 
the cold winds of ^nng, such as Bournemouth, 
quay, Ventnor, or Hastings. The advantage of suA 
places is, thdt defecate people can get out more freely 
and get the fresh air. Next in importance is cod-liver 
oil It should bt taken as food rather than as medicine. 
Begin with a teaspoonful night and morning, and go on 
to as much as the stomach will bear It is best taken in 
orange wmc, but diftcient people piefcr difterent ways 
of taking It It is a wonderful remedy, and seims to, 
increase tlie patient’s* strength, to add to hts weight, 
and to favour the healing of the lung If rod-liver oil 
cannot be taken, then there is the more need to take 
milk, in pints or quaits a dav , not taking too much 
at «i time SometiniLs the addition of a tcaspoonful of 
rum 01 brandv lo i cupful ot milk makes it mine 
digcbltblc The (oii/)i IS a mere symptom, and may be 
treated with anything likely to iclicvc it a little Amongst ^ 
other things, the following arops may be given to an 
adult 


Syru]i of poppies . . 6 drachms, 

byrup of squills . . 6 drachms 

Miv. 

A tea -spoonful lo be taken three or four times a day, when 
the cough lb must troublesome 

Soinetimcb the' fo\ cribhncss is very great , then some 
cooling mcdicint will be of suvice, than which nothing is 
better than an elfcrvcscing draught, such as — 

The clTervescmg citro-laitiate of 

soda . 2 scruples. 

To be taken in walei, while effervescing, once every four 
hours 

These ate the simple principles of treatment, the great 
aim being to keep up the system, so that the lung may 
heal, and that no ftesh tubercle may be deposited. If cm 
IS taken, il food can betaken well, if fresh mr can be 
inhaled iieely\ then there is good reason to hope that the 
disease will be arrested 


DEAFNESS. 

This IS a very common and troublesome comidaintyOnlv 
too familial lo our readers. It has various causes, of which 
we can only enumerate the principal. Some of thebi fere 
remediable, and others are only iwrtiaUy so or ndt at «Jl 
so Perhaps the most common, And certainly the moat 
remediable, cause of deafness is wot in the Somie 
wax m tlic eai is natural, and necessary to the proper 
hearing. And if it is not piesent, the Oar is dry, andlWte 
not ^icar so well as it otherwise would. Tms, ibdei^ 
may be th& cause of bad hearing ; but it is jqore 
common to have too much wax in the J[S 

cunous, but true, that this accumulation ei Vtex hhPfMKbkwhi 

c^m peopte ittuice than m ^ tlMiwhk«otem 
aceurmilating, until it more ot Itete Ate 

pasibtee of theean causing sotmdtetMtees pmm 
froper hearing. ^The4>wax m thb muteean gehMllyJbe 
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duco Mwam afbitmgk liarher thanmftf.lWi latMl 
bratitha^ wbo^glk sonvn «t the e^onetlam/hr eit^ 

7%^ Oe«ftfl5ge^'^This differs frow m wiumm mb- 
in nbtlnng save colour, which is n Mgdb^ sh * 
brownish red* cabbage is used chiefly & wM^ Fi y , 
and, m my opinion, the dwarf red sort malm cone hf Ihe 
most beautiful pickles that can be introduced on themlfl^ 
There are three varieties of this cabbage grown ton. harge 
extent, fo; market as well as for private use, and them 
itfree are the large red, the dwarf rra, and the Aberdmi 
red ' 

So far IS the propagation, sowing, and subsequent 
culture IS ( onccincd, we may sav they are, in all respects, 
pnciscU th( bimc as recoipmcndcd for the white cab- 
bigc, uith the exception thit the beads are not used m an 
open form, like rolcuorts, but are permittee^ to stand till 
the> h i\ e foflned closi , hrm heart'* The seed should be 
sown in August tor a ciop to stand the winter, and come 
in at the end «f the following summer, and lemam m per- 
fection until the 1 itumn 

C0lewcrt\. irc in grent request during several of the 
autumn winlei ind spring months, and to have a reg^r 
supp1> of them, threi sowing should be made , the first 
ibout the miiidle of Juno, the second the first week m July, 
ind the thud the first week m August The process of 
sowing should be conducted, so to «ficak, upon the same 
p inciple*. as foi the oth^^rs, ind when the\ are three or four 
iiu hes hif^h, t|ic ' m ist be ti inspl inl-^d wheie thdj’ Jtre 
linalh to stand- i\ lous on< foot ipart and the plants the 
s imr disl'inci asund r in tht row W atcr must be given 
imimdutel) after plinting and be continued at intenals 
until thev become wejl established after*which they must 
ntei foi tht msehts in findinj, moisture f^om the soil, and 
IS a luie tile) will It this period of then existence find 
] rtk 01 no diiticult) in doing so U heu of a moderate 
SI e even other oni m i\ be cut for ilie tabic as wanted, 
ind Ih inuivenin»“ ones left will thus hate sufficient 
loom to ^itm into c'ibb'igC'> As legsids gathering, we 
hi\e oiilv to si\ thit m liking the crop, as soon as the 
luad lb < lit, the stepi snoiild be immediately pulled up, 
and l ikin to tht refust he ip in oidci to clear the ground, 
so as to relunc it of i sl)\tnl> appearance and an in- 
cumbnnrc at tlu sxme time It must be understood, by- 
thc byt, that it is onl> the stumjxs of the coleworts we 
desire to hive i emoted, as tho^e of the mam spting crop, 
if left in the giound and cleared of decayed leiicb, will 
afford an ample supph ol useful spiouls for minj uceks 
to romt when greens ire \ti) frequcntl) scarce After 
the whole ciop is githcicd whe ncici that ma) be, all de- 
ciycd leitcs, weeds, &c , must be elcaud ofi, and the 
ground lx tween tlu rows forked over, thi owing the earth 
Well up to llif st^nr*s of wh<itc\cr stumps, so to speak, 
miy Occupy the spot, ind if i Iptle manure were dug in 
at the same tim^, it would prove of gioit advantage. By 
this meins the stems will push out in the autumn, and 
produce verj fine sprouts but little inferior to young 
cabbigis produced diinng the months of January, 
Februai)^ and March It is sometimes considered 
noctss 11 > to preserve < abbages all the winter , and those 
who an tliat w ly of thinking may do so, by taking up the 
plants and la>ing them down on thoir sides with their 
heads toi^ids the north, and as low in the soil a% 
possible , thus the> wilf soon be covered bt the snow, 
which will preserve them m severe frost 
Conande* — ^This is a h^y annual plant, rising aipot 
high, 01 thereabouts, with ooubly pinnate leaves It 
duces Its flowers in June, which lire white and utnbol**^ 
late It IS cttltivafm in private garden^ chiefly te # 

? :s (indcr k&vtf s, whiOh are used in soups nskt jgd m, 
t H onltivated on a large sc%ie Yor its mm 
used by dis^iUers, dnigggyts, and oonfechonot^ifl^lOtj^ 
quantities. « ^ 


Itooqd as td H okt of yigjit 

% qie esur li scored bythe rap of *e <f 

mgaim 'Sotpehmes only a little pibee of wax wilk] 
vei^ittiidk spoil the hearing 

An accumulation of wax has to be removed 
^by wanta water injected with a syringe The water used 
^shooiaoe comfortably warm, and the^syringe used should 
contain from an ounce to two ounces Thss svnnge used 
b}r entgeons is much more effective than thost to be 
procured at a chemist's , and unless the wax is close at 
hamd and easily dislodg^, aiisurgeon should be applied to 
M picking ana poking of the far with pins should be care 
frilly avoiaed it often happens where there i$ wax, that it 
does.not come awa> at once The syringing has to be 
repeated in a day or two a little oil di ipptfl into the car 
helps to soften and detach the wax . 


HOME OAKDEN*lrNG 

CABDAOFS {uOHtmued) COIEWORTS CORIANDER 
The Cabbagi —To resume the directions for the culti- 
vation of the cabbage ^sce pigc 43; the cnbb urc plant 
requires t bp frcquentl)^ watered, at least until ii h is 
made good toot, •or more piopcrl) spcakin,* ^ot good 
hold of the ground T* m il pi inting ma> be s ifcl> dc- 
feried till tht spring, bin ^not liut , for it the plints 
have^bc/uli to grow, md iftcrw iids receive 1 check 
b> femnv il, Ihev aie al no'.t uu ti run to setd b fore 
thev ittiin anything like tlu f ibbige stite iiul this Ins 
invinabl) bcrnlouni to be on» )f tlu minv u Ij n foi 
there belli so min) rut'iui is tl tv ireialkd i<* there 
ficquentU are Flu liter and hi^n kinds •should bt 
treated exacth the simc as ilnidv dese bed on’) tint 
thc) must be pi into ’ it i cu dt i dist iiui , u f oin t .^o 
to thiec feet asundti iceouhu to tlu si/e of the aol 
cmplovod or cultiv ued Ih ahotild b fi quLntl) 
locked ovet, ind if any ha fill d 01 ire tunnin^ t > iccet , 
the) should be pulkd up and thc d\ hriem u s in ule ^ » )d 
with fie >h pUnt As s)oi i-, tlu pi intb ti f nii o tne 
inches hi^h, the V must 1 i\ <he il di iwn up ibiiit 
thc stems, as bv this iiu ins ^h n giowlh \ ill le ver 
matcnalh issi jted, and w lu i pt 1 f irinin^ this ojjli iti ) 

01, wc sho lid rithci si), pi vious to dom^ so ill w^^eds 
should bo lomovtd troin the lund Head 01 sicklv 
leaves aie more or liss to be found it the. bist ol 
almost eweiy plant , these should be left intiuehcd for a 
time, as the * lugs will feed upon them n prvftiiiue to 
that part of theplint m health, and tflereforc b) lemng 
them unmolesteu, thc plants themsel •'s ficqueiitly escipe 
theur depredations • 

They may be taken up with then loots entne and with 
as much soil as will adhere thereto, and placed in a dry 
room or shed, where the> will keep set oral weeks without 
iryury 

SteiSamng^Ttiii raising of seed of thc different sorts 
It a sbmewhat difficult point as it is well known to every 
fieiniDn, acquainted with gaidcnmg, that no plant is more 
liable to be spoih by cross breeds than thc cabbage tiiljc 
Not tbpre than one sort iRiould be saved thc same )ear in 
th<¥ saftie garden , and, as the seed will keep gooft for 
scvefal years, a Sufficient quantity should be raised, of eau^ 
Etdiffeient times , but, as we have already stated, 
varieties m one and thc same season Larly 
inilieiimh, some of the handsomest cabbages should^ 
Upji and deposited m the ground up to the head, and 
wQowmg they will throw up flowcr-stcms, 
%iWoh wU produce amfOdance of seed A few of ibt 
^ stalka fnim which the ca^ 
JbMjky Iwftm.Wn cot, and that have good sprouts, will dd 
wdlr Td wve spring earner tmn vmlL 

of any ptMcidv Wn^elect tho rnmh flhwor-stem frdtn I 


animals XEPT for PLEASURK. 




sandy Ipam settnatosait this plant the {inty be placed undcsiiaathttedbiiyu^ 
best It is propagated W aeed« vhicb may be sown any 

lime during the month or February^ provided the weather „ ^ 

Is open and dry, and the quantity or seed sudioient for a Lmotn miclf may be 'developed from Iny one pactieiiW 


bed six feet long by four fek wide\ and sown in drills nine 
Inches apart^ be half an ounce. When the seed is 
sown, the driUs must be filled in regularly, covering the 
gratn^iotospeak,not more than half an inch deep, '^en 
a snecessioaia reduired, small monthly sowings should be 
made during spnng and summer, as the plants, at this 
season, wiu soon run up to seed. A pinch or two of sa^d 
should be sown in a frame, in August and September, in 
order to be protected through the winter ; for, as these 
plants do not bear transplanting well, they must remain 
whore sown. . 

ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

THE SILKWORM {coniinuid) 

In our last paper on this subject (see pages 76 and 77)* 
we traced the interesting but perhaps less important period 
of the silkworm’s existence, during which it is preparing 
foi; the work for which it has tmn created--its child- 
hoM as it were. We have now to consider the manner in 
which it fulfils its appointed task, and to describe the 
stages through which it passes in the later and more useful 
part of its lite. 0 

When the worm has attained its full development, 
instifict teadies it to search for a suitable place in which 
to commence the labour of spin- 
ning for itself the cocoon, the 
covering of which is the staple 
of what we in commerce deno- 
minate silk. hf. this time some 
stout cones of paper should be 
made, securely fastened with gum, 
and arranged in a convenient row 
for the reception of the spinners— 
oneforeach. If some such provision the cocoon or the 
he not made, each will choose a 
corner for itself, and consider- ^ 
able difficulty will arise in detaching the cocoon without 
iniury to its outer integument. The silkworm should, 
when it is seen to be ready, be placed in one of these 
cones, and it will then begin its toil. After three or four 
days all will, on inspection, be found comulcte, and a 
smiUl oval ball will nave been manufactuied, about the 
sise and shape of a blackbiid's egg, and uf a yellowish 
colour ; the shade of colon 1 differs, houever, varying 
from a deep brilliant yellow to a pale lemon- white. Now, 
take five or six of these, place them carefully in a saucer 
of tepid water, taking care that the temperature is only 
high enough to dissolve the glutinous matter which unites 
the filaments, without injuring the chrysalis which lies 
hidden within ; select the end of the thread m each ball, 
and, joining five or six together, wind them off in such a 
manner that the silk may afterwards be conveniently tied 
up in hanks. Considerable exercise of patience and great 
doUcacy of touch are necessary in this operation, as the 
ttoda are not easy to discover on a first inspection, and 
the exceedingly attenuated nature of the threads renders 
them very liable to snap asunder if not gently handled. 
It » also needful to exercise a judicious caution in select- 
ing cocoons of a similar shade, f>therwise the hank, when 
cmpleted, Wi0 present an incongruous appearance, owing 
loathe different hues of its component threads. When aU 
the silk ha^ been wound od (the last wound being the 
first spun, will be found to be far inferior in texture to the 
4 outer covering), the inner shell of the cocoon will be laid 
hare. This should be carefully sUt open 'i^ith a sharp 
4fi^nife, and the ciir>ffal];i will then be discovered, which 
must be deposited in a tin box, pr some similar receptacle, 
Walt u^^the modi is ready to emerge ; a layer of bran 



caterpillar, it is better to leave the entire coc^ uhdjs- 
turbeo, but in that case the silk wiQ he sacrifice^i ^s the 
moth when perfect will work its out through the 
entire covering. Such a selection is quite unnetSknty,' 
and is to be deprecated for its wastefulness. / 

After a period of three weeks, the last development 
takes place, and the moth issues from its covering. The 
silkworm moth [Bomhyx morh is of an exceedingly riegent 
and fairy-like appearance, although small and It 

is of a greyish white colour, wiUi four wings, has black 
and rather prominent eyes, and black feathery animnas pr 
feelers. In this condition its existence is but shortlived, 
and it appears to derive little enjoyment from its life, but 
remains usually almost motionless in the place where ft 
was originally placid. Of its wings it apparently does 
not realise the use, as it never attempts to ny; occasion- 
ally a slight awkward fluttering conveys the moth a short 
distance m search of its mate, but for the most part it 
is in a state of almost perfect quiescence during the few 
days — seldom exceeding three— for which it survives. 

A layer of stout white paper should be placed at .Ac 
bottom of each tray, upon which thc^ moths should be 
deposited ; here they win lay their eggs, which will adhere 
securely ; and when the pggs ore all laid, and the moths 
have died, the papers may be removed and laid b^ in a 
place sufficiently protected from 
artificial heat during the six winter 
months. Each moth will produce 
about 400 eggs, and it thus be- 
comes evident that with a mode-, 
rate amount of precaution the 
supply of eggs, and^ consequently 
of silkworms and of sill^ may 
he multiplied almost indennitelv, 
and the rearing of these little 
insects may be elevated from a 
source of mcie pastime and idle 
amusement into a source of actual profit. 

It is quite uncertain at what lime the culture of silk- 
worms was first transported from its native country of 
China to more western climates. However, the most 
generally accepted tiadition is, that in the year A.l>. 552 
two Christian missionaries, who are said to have been 
Persians, h.u ing pcnetiatcd to the Celestial empire, brought 
back with th^in, on their return, a supply of the silkworm’s 
eggs scLicied in thL* hollow of a cane. These tliey brought 
to Constantinople, then at the height of its splendour and 
luxupr, and from these, as it is believed, came origina]fo 
the insects which have .since been a source of so much 
pleasuic and profit to so many thousands in our continent 
of Europe. 

It is much to be regretted that more attention has nok 
been devoted to the subject of sericulture as a profiuble 
and suitable branch of employment for women aiXll 
children. I n the present time, when, owing to the.advniice 
of science, it has pccome a matter of absolute child’s pky 
to construct houses of glass, theijnulbeny tree 
reared in large quantities by the erection of suitable conser- 
vatories, and made the groundwork of factories especia% 
devoted to this description of industry. It is unneo6|iMiy 
to point out in how great a measure such a proeMjm 
wcAild tend, not only to enrich the resources of our 
so highly favoured country, but to provide what haa beim 
long felt be the most imperative necessity oi thoinfeeent* 
day, a fitting enqiloymcnt for the weaker mem^tS^jL 
society, and to cngble them, without any undue Isbout^tb 
assist in the general progress of the age, Snd co^tri^ufe 
their mite to the prosperity of the coantry'^Vf 
are aU so proudf to proclaim ourselves inhabitants* y ^ . 


TUB SILKWORM MOTH. 
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csMXfm^.cuymm anb uphqxjstery. 

ihmAf JS»fy, QitM, taut VkMwiotu.— 
women, through inisfprtune, are 
oMIm to amnd to (he homely duties of washing linen, fit well, let It go easy, and pull it twice ; grasp it again about 

0^ admtuy to labour at tine waeh-tub themselves. ' ” —4 

^ysical training has unfittM them for such 
work and their soft hands are wounded in 
rowing at soiled garments. To alt such, a recipe for 
washing with scareely any labour will be \^lcome, and 
giiro Ours as the result of "personal experience. It 
c^e about in this way: We found our danncl vests and 
expensive coloured stockings were shrunk and discoloured 
So much by the best laundresses wc could secure, that we 
resolved to try to do them ourselves. We succeeded 
without any trouble. Flannels wc have ^ad 
now for a considerable period, could not be told 
from new unwashed flannel ; stocking^ that used 
to shrink, fade, and run iii holes, now do duty 
their full time. , 

In the article on Children’s Clothing, a 
promise was given d^scwherc to give directions 
for washi^, or father cleaning, children’s 
flannels. "Hie 


wrung, or twisted.on one side, it marks and spoils the 
flannd* It is* no matter if it is covered with sud^ and 
looks perfectly dyed blue. Shake it out ; Udu it between 
the hands by the hem, holding it at a and Fi^* 2 ; msp 



promise is now redeemed, and 
we are sure no mother who once tries our 
recipe wiU e\er discard it again. 

Tt> CJian Fianhels ana Woollen Hose.— If 
the flannels are only slightly soiled, one lather 
of soap is suflicient for them ; if much foiled, 
there niust be two-— a wash and a rinse * in that 
case blue the rinse. If only 
one lather is used, blue that. 

If many flannels are washed 
together, two lathers, or even 
three, arc needed; in that 
case do not blue the wgsh 
— ^that is, the first lather. 

Do not put two articles at 
once in a lather; complete 
each, and hang it on a line 
immediately. Do not put 
coloured articles in a blued 
lather, or articles of different 
colours in the same lather. 

Cobured things can^ be 
wasned after mite ones in 
unblued lathers, but never in 
blued lathers. The thick- 
ribbed woollen hose so much 
worn now, take a great deal 
of soap. As examples of all 
l^s ^not be given, the 

following must sumce. To wash two flannel chemises, 
about a yard long, white ; and two pairs ribbed scarlet 
woollen nQse, Cut a half pound of tne best yellow soap 
into three c^ual pieces. Cut one of these pieces in half. 
Tbe half piece is to be used. Shave it fine, put it in a 
^axt sauc^lpan, fill it with warm water, and set it to melt 
when melted, pour half into a foot-bath or small tub; 
raOrve the other half warm. Add two quarts of water to 
foa bath; when cool enough to bear the hand, blue it 
excessively, it is not ffessible to blue it too much, for 
MW flannel, it wiU be observed, is very blue ; and it is the 
Imm bluing of flannel which keeps it a good colour. 
If you wash it white, you will soon find it turn yellow. 

blue weft, or your flannel will be streaky Put in . 
the "nannel (one only), knead it well about, squtesc it in 
and am ; in five minutes it is clean, if the heps arc of 
.flfnlflitf f l^made with binding, it will probably be needful 
uieibindigig a little to get it clean. It may be 
j fp*^ n minute about the arm-pus. Squeese 

hi sildS slightly by the arms, like Fig. t, anfl 
olKbtng H mough one hand. If sqjlees^ at att tight, w 



B and B, and do foe same ; and repeat the puffing out at C 
and D. It will sound like a drum. Of course you do not 
pull it hard enough to tear it, but lightly and snuu^ly.^Vou 
mu&t pull each sleeve separately, at k f. and v F, and at 
G G and H H. This stretches it nicel>, and removes any 
crqascs. Peg it to the line by the sleeves. If not dry by 
ni^t, hang it on a horse at a fire, or in an empty room, 
but do not fold up the flannels together damp, to shrink 
them. When dry, you will find the soap and all over- 
abundance of blue evaporated. As soon as the first 
fiannel is wrung out, clean the next. You will 
have enough lather left for one or two more. 

If you have no more white flannels, use it for 
handkerchiefs, towels, or cuffs. Next take the 
other half of the laihci, pour it in a basin, and 
add as much water ns there is lather, or enough 
to make a quart in all. Take one stocking at 
a time and clean it. When the two pairs are 
finished, they will have used the most of She 
soap. Time to complete the whole (after the 
soap IS melted), ten mmutes. In five more, the 
handkerchiefs or towels that arc using up the 
rest of the lather may be* cleaned, put in a 
saucepan with the blue lather and left t<^boU 
with some soda. The lather from the stocicings 
is deep red and useless; 
also the soap is exhausted 
from it, oa account of the 
thickness of articles 
cleaned in it. l^e stock- 
ings require a very little 
gentle nibbing at toe and 
heel, and, if laced boots are 
worn, at the instep. Use no 
soda to the flannels or hosiery* 
The causes of laundresses 
and others shrinking flannels 
and discolouring Uiem are 
various. Putting them in 
lathers too hot or too cold, 
or rinsing in plain water, or 
letting them lie in the tub, 
shrinlu flannel Too hot 
lathers, the use of soda, and 
washing them with flannels 
over-soiled, or their being 
over -soiled, discolours and 
turns them yellow. Rubbing soap on flannel shrinks and 
mats or felts it. causing it to lose much of its useful eflecu 
Flannels should never be worn too long, or much soiled, 
for then they become troublesome to clean. Coloured 
flannels mu&t be cleaned apart fiom white ones. 

Cineral Washing' moiie Easy , — All articles of white 
linen and cotton ho&c to bj washed should be laid to 
soak ill cold water, overnight, if possible. In case of 
emergency, soak them not less than half an hour. Soap 
all soled parts, as the wristbands and neckl^ands of 
garments, and solos of stockings. Soak pocket-handker- 
cliiefs apah in cold water, to which is added a handful o§ 
salt * 

Melt soap as for cleaning, using tlie best yellow, in 
the proportion of half a pound to two gallons of water. 
When melted, turn this into a tub. For ronvenience, the 
soap will melt in a much smaller Quantity of v^ter, and 
{he rest caq be added in the tub. So % this ti foe • 
ordinary method, the^iffcrcnce lies in using the soAp te 
little diluted, instead of mixing 4t with a very much iargex. ^ 
quantity of water into orcMnaty suds. SqueteO the xrtiaeB . 
• t 


of the 

3f imy of them will come cleiiii l>y merely heing< 4 n 
"«tmig ley. Knead fiiem atont as you would bread, liM 
inaueezc them in and ottt ' The wturst articles will seqidm 
a little rubbing where they are most soiled, but not much. ^ 
'Dip in the soas and rub^ Rub tlie linen on the linen, do 
not rub yonr own hands and skin them. Ascertain that 
everything is cleah by holding it up (squeezed out), and 
returning those not free from all spots and stains. If the 
suds are still strong, no more soap is needed to boil them. 
If not, squeeze opt each article and soap it well ; put in 
the saucepan (with a china plate or dish at the bottom), 

. soap (not if the suds are strong), and lumps of 

' ^lue the suds well and pour them on the bnen. 
nc^ less than two hours ; it much discoloured they 
boil all the afternoon. Jf the suds are weak, or very 
. dljty, they should not be used. Then add lumps of fresh 
soap. Many persons object altogether to boiling the 
linen in what it has been washed in, as making it a bad 
colour ; but in using a very strong ley of soap, we have not 
found it so. If the boiling is not concluded till night, the 
linen may be laid in a tub for the night, and rinsed next 
day aqd hung on a line to dry. When clothes do not dry 
out of doors, they must not ^ left damp in a basket, but 
bung on horses or lines indoors at nignt, and will, most 
likely, be dry by day. They will then only need starching 
and. rolling up. Tlje unstarched articles must be sprinkled 
. with water and rolled up, if quite dry, to be damp for ironing. 
Thcfir wiU keep damp rolled up till next day. If mangled 
first they look best. Some persons consider mangling 
whhdut ironing sufficient. 

It may bC observed that it is optional to make the Icy 
of soap twice as« strong as the quantity here namexi, and 
so effect the cleansing process even more rapidly. 

It may 4 >e objected that this use of soap is extravagant ; 
'but how can it be when all the soap can be c.\tracted out of 
the water, and, therefore, no more used than is needful to 
dean soiled clothing By having a reserv'e of a few 
handkerchiefs and towels, in case of need, not a particle 
pf soap need be wasted. Wc have found the cost t>f soap, 

, soda, blue, and starch, about twopence for washing that 
cost cightecnpence put out ! a penny of this, only, was 
“ for soap. ' 

INMATES OF THE HOUSE.— LEGAI^ 

BIRTH?:, 

the twenty-eighth year of Henry VIII., there 
■Usere not any means of knowing the number of births, 
deaths, and marriages in the course of a year. •In the year 
15^6, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was Vicar-General 
of England, and caused registers to be kept in every parish 
in the km^om. At that time the aid of the Church was 
necessarily invoked for the rite of christening, to which all 
sought to be admitted, and for the rites of marriage and 
vChhstian burial. If, therefore, a note were made of every 
occasion on which any of these rites were celebrated, there , 
SipUld be, it was conceived, a complete list of all births, i 
and marriages that had taken place. The parish 
DE^kter system was obviously an improvement on the 
total, absence of registers, affomng, as it did, the means of 
descent— of proving all the important personal 
I'amUy— as well as a source of information to 
' the government upon the qq^stioh of the ^number of 
its subjects. 3ut, as time went on, it was found that 
< ifNuHbdi reglslEtts were not to be impUcitly relied on ; there 
Catholiif nna Protestant Dissenters 
>^"wh6 dia not; bi$fi^.;their children to be bapti^d in the 
c^t^rch,. kn 4 ^though they bad to come thither for 
' its aid on the gpeasion of a 

fttiieraL ' idqiieT wm m keeping their books, 

in cattmgfor them ; so that, 
sy^em devised by Thomas 


foiled to, 

- dlbt^e section of the people }tfofoseihj; the Smte 
So ineibciebit. 'indeed, had the 
become, 'by^ the beginning of..the preaont reigo. that’ 
necessary to legislate , 

.to IheiQihny new exigencies .of the,puyic naedt 
Act of Parliament, passed in the priKent rp^, the xegish 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages is now regMlgtedi. 
The registration of births is nci»t compulsoiy, unKs'.jrc 
govemment/^by 'its agents, demands ; but witbm. six 
weeks after the birth of a child, it is competent to either 
parent to have the birth registered at thecffite of tbel^l 
registrar, free of charge. If six weeks have elaps^ 4 be 
registration must be at thq office of the supemteni^r^tf 
the district; the local registrar must attdndv^^tb the 

E arcnt, and^a charge of 7s. 6d. must be- paid. ffie 
Lpse of six months ff’om the birth of the child, the xq^s- 
tration is attended with some difficulty, and nuust be at 
the office of the Registrar- General, at Somerset House. 

It is the duty of th? lOcal registrar to take notice of births 
in liis district, and to call on the parents for particulars as 
to date of birth, sex of the infant, and names and calling 
of the parents. If he should so crfll, either the father or 
mother— -or, in their unavoidable absence, some one 
equally well informed — is bound to furnish tire details 
mentioned. In this way, the children of all religions are 
included, .and those who, going to the 'church for baptism, 
arc entered on the church-books, get the benefft of double 
registration. Considering the benefit it is to be able readily 
to certify as to the precise day of one’s birth, it is ‘a pity 
registration was not made compulsoiy. It is, however, 
permissive only, except on demand of the local aggnt of 
the government. J'ornieriy, there was a tax payable to 
the govermneut on the birth of a child ; a duke’s son 
was assessed at £30, a commoner’s son at 2S. ; but this 
tax — originated in 1695, and, renewed itt 1783 — was 
abolished long since, and iliere have been hardy people 
who have so far advanced on a line of political economy 
diametrically opposite to this, as to require that, in consi- 
deration of the physical assistance they have yielded to 
the State, they should be free from taxation. It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that statesmen have not as yet 
approved the claim. 

The law relating to the vaccination of infants is impera- 
tive in its tone, 'and commands the parent (or other 
person having the care, nurture, or custody) of c^^ry 
child born ift England or Wales, to procure, within three 
months after the birth, the vaccination of the child by.tfie 
medical offiqcr or practitioner appointed for the purpose— 
the names and addresses of these are duly advertised-rfo. 
the tinion or pionsh where the child is resident, except 
only in the case where the child has been previowy 
vaccinated by s-ome duly-qualified medical practitioner, 
who shall, if required, certify to the success oif . tfie 
vaccination made by him. Every parent (or 
person) neglecting this, duty, aftbr reedvm npticq. ^to 
perform it from the registrar of births .and deaths; 
the sub-district to which the case belongs^ ifor&k 
a sum not exceeding 20s., which shall be recovss9^e 
before any two iuatices of the peace fo]r/the br 

borough where the offence is committed* ' Of C0ipqqi;,l||ut 
the ^ime of . being presented fbr vacdnadon< 
should not be. in a proper state of health, 
man is not justified in proceeding to 
order to .avoid the penalty of the law. He most, be, 
to^, certify the cause of delay, and must 
Ion the .'first fitting opportunity 
[ speakings a certificate of successful 
I be sent to the registrar of births Ity 
tioner who may p^rm the Qpe]t?atk>A^.tiun:^h'tMft,^|^ 
de rigueur. The books yano&taiofpgxe 

\nade up £rom time to time^ 

tents 'is rewm^totke segistmr>-of •* : >■; ^ 
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;,gjj|^l| j j|jj aftir \^ jMkt#£fMly jfi^«^;atlllrftS^^ OUt the 

1^ of mutton, lemag the kaucki# 

it for 

tim'V having wem it once, you will 
afteAtt^s easily be able to do it yourself. Strew its 
^ widi pepper, sait^ chopped wirsley, and 

la^ti^'or other seasoning '^proved of. French cook 
apuld probaMy put garlic, to 'which we venture to demur 
(a&boi^ it is quite conrect and believing that 

gaii^ Is ruin of mutton. Roll it into a pear-shaped 
fcm f tie it tightly with string, to keep it in shape ; put it 
into a steWpot with a tight-fitting lid ; a daubihe^ or one 
that triU hohl fire on the top, is the best. Moisten with a 
gU^s of white wine and a pint of broth. Season slightly 
With salt and pej^rcorns^; lay rounchit two turnips halved, 
two carrots dmo, and four whole onjpns, besides a bunch 
of sweet herbs. ‘ Stew gently for three hour*. If you turn 
it, avoid doing so with a fork. On serving, pour the gravy 
over it, and surround it with the vegetables \vhole, and 
little mounds of mashed potatoes. 

Mutten Kidneys^ Broiled or Roasted (convenient, 
relishing, quickly done, nutritious, and digestible, if 
properly, lightly, cooked). -Split the kidneys in two, 
without separating" the halves ; peel off the thin outer 
skin. Pepper and salt them slightly, llroil them, lay- 
ing the flat sides first on the gridiron, to keep the gravy 
in j'or fry them, idem. Or keep the halves flat, side 
by side, by running a small tinned-iron skewer through 
them^ and roast them in a Dutch oven before the fire. 
Or place them, with the flat side upwards, in a metal or 
earthenware dish, and oven them in your cooking- stove. 
If ovened, they must be served in the same dish ; if 
roasted, with the skewers still sticking in them. In any 
case, unless very moderately done, rosy and tender 
inside, in short, satj^nanty or bleeding (as the French 
sayi kissing their fingers), mutton kidneys shrivel into 
something resembling imitations of Windsor beans | 
punched out of shoe leather. Between putting them to i 
the fire and taking them from it, the cook has hardly 
time for an out-door gossip. Immediately before serving, 
put on each half-kidney a bit of fresh butter as big as 
a hazd-nut, and as much finely-choftpcd parsley as you 
pinch ^tween your finger and thumb. 

‘ Mutton Kidneys, Stewed or Sautld , — Split the kidneys, 
and peel off the outer skin, as before. Slice them as thin 
as possible on a plate, so as not to lose the juice that 
oozes from them. Dust them with flopr, pepper, and salt. 
Brown flour in butter in a stewpan ; dilute with wine, or 
thereof, with cider or perry, adding a table- 
spoonful of catchup. 'When smooth, take it off the fire, 
10x4 ' it cook the sliced kidneys. A very few minutes 
wi}i. ;db<thiein ; they may simmer^ but must never boil. 
Whsm neatiy done enough, take them off the fire, to 
fniisll. on the side of the stove. Toast a round or slice 
bfv.wjad^'^Uige enough to hold the kidneys* on its 
Butter it, and toast the buttered side 'again, 
convenient substitute for fried bread . is often 
do, and less jgreasy when done.) I^y it on 
u On this poui^your 

" ldflney> gravy .and all. Veal kidney, uninten- 
^.imdi^done^ vnxa^ be very pcely resdressed in 



, Rousted iyL nice . breakfast dish,, or 

fomr or six firesh brains : soak 
idlr ki watftr | vemovc their cwter ekin ; 

- ^ dessert-spoonful of 

xteom miiRd with it whm- 
ten minutes ; fate 
ivset asw * At die bott^nn ;or 

(otof a dkh tlutt..w^.st|ad4lie bvea’of 


your stove) - put as many thin» dices of gnsmolced baeon 
as.thete arebrains. Smear each bndn widi oiled butter; 
roll it- is bread crumbs mixed wM dbooped pardey or 
other sweet herbs, pepper and salt Koast before the 
fire, or bake until nicely brown, turning diem 
they are done: all round equally. Vou may'soeve wadi 
bacon-slice and brain laid with a fish-^liee 4m diin 
toast. They ^ may be accompanied by tomato sance er 
melted butter, made piquant .V a little pepper, salt, and 
vinegar cw lemon-juicc. ' v . 

* Scalloped Sheep's Brains. — Scalloped oysters and oibet 
shdl-fish arc general favourites. The same way of cooking 
may be applied to cold meat, vegetables, mushrooms, ^h, 
ike. Throw the brains into cold salt and water, to ckanse. ' 
Set a stewpan, containing water in which salt and vinegar 
have been mixed, on the fire. When it boils, throw in 
the brains ; let them boil galloping eight or ten mihutes. 
Take them out, and let them drain and^ol. If you 
want them immediately, you must throw them hiitO''<^d 
water, and then drain them on a napkin. Cut • tlto 
brains into dice about half an inch square; mix with 
them an onion or sh.-itot, and some parsl^' chbppbd 
very fine ; season with salt, pepper, vinegar^ and^a, 
little essence of anchovy. Put a good lump of bdtier 
in a saucepan, and when it is melted toss the brains, 
in it, till they are all thoroughly cooked, without letting 
them brown. Butter the inside of |callop-shells, or tins 
made of the same form and size ; strew their bottoms 
with a layer of bread cnimbs ; distribute amongswthem 
with a spoon the stewed brains and their share ^of the 
sauce ; cover all with another layer of bread cfuml)S level 
with the surface of the shells, and a little heaped in the 
middle. Brown them nicely in a briskish oven, or before 
the fire. 

Haggis. — Hearnc, the North American traveller, recom- 
mends a haggis made with blood, a good (mantitV of fat 
shred small, some of the tendcrest of the flesh, together 
with the heart and lungs torn or cut into small shivers 
all of which is put into the stomach and roasted by being 
suspended before the fire with a string. Care must. be^ 
taken that it does not get too much heat at firsts or it will 
burst. It is a most delicious morsel, even without pepper, 
salt, or any seasoning. 

Sheeps Head has so little meat belonging to it, either 
in^de or out, that wc doubt whether it is wortji the 
trouble it gives, especially if the cost price be not very mode- 
rate. Nevertheless, having eaten it with great satisfaction 
in “the North Counirity^ we borrow a genuine Scotch 
recipe from that high authority. Mistress Margaret Dods. 
Choose a large, fat young head. When carefully singed 
by the blacksmith (if it cannot be done at home, Whkh 
is better), soak it and the singed trotters for a night, if yOtt 
please, in lukewarm water. Take out only the glassy part 
of the eyes, scrape the head and trotters, and brusWill 
perfealy clean and white ; then split the head with a 
cleaver, and * lay aside the brains ; clean and cut out the 
nosbrils and gristly parts and split the trotters. Wa^the 
head and feet once more, and let them, blanch till wanted 
for the pot. Take a large cupful of pot barley, and about 
twice that quantity of soaked white dried, or fresh green 
peas, with rather more than a gallon of wa,^er. Put to 
this the head tied up with string (the brains and tongue 
remaining in their place), two or three pounds of scrag Or 
trimmings of mutton, peqeptly sweet, and some salt. TaltS; 
off the scum veiy carefully as it rises, and the broth, Will/ 
be as limpid and white ks any brodi.made of b^qr^ 
mutton. When the head hpis boiled rather more, than fwqv 
hours, add sliced carrot and turnip, aftciwanfo ' 
onions^ and lastly parsley, shred. A head or two of V 
^ced IS admhud by some modem gounna^s, thotl)^M. * 
]|^athcr approves of native flav<iMr of this reaOptsyb^ 
letu soup. more slowly thti is m 

wifli boththh isoim and loup be. Krom thsee to fooir or ; 
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|h»w»'4i0iiing« according to 4ihe size of the head and 
tboige Ojf the animali and sn hcttr^s simmering by the 
of the fire will finish the soap. Many prefer the head 
bC a ram to that of a wether ; but it requires much 
linger boiling* Serve with the trotters, and large-sliced 
carrots round the head. The pound or two of scrag is a 
great improvement to the broth. The sauces ordered for 
boiled mutton or cow-heel are well adapted to this dish, if 
sauce need be bad where it is so little required. Sheep’s 
head, not too mudt boiled, makes a good pie if nicelv cut 
down with the peeled tongue ; or an excellent ragofit oi 
hash of higher fiavoui than calf’s-hcad ragoOt. For the 
ragofit a very suitable sauce may l>c made of the broth 
seasoned and thickened with butter, flour, and chopped 


r Mutton,— VMi the leg into hot water containing 
a dessert-spoonful of salt ; skim while boiling up, and 
keep it to a bail, without galloping, for about two hours, 
according to the size of the leg. It should not be over- 
done, but should blush about the centre of the thickest 
part, all round about the “ pope’s eye.” An hour before 
It is done, throw in carrots halved lengthwise, and parsnips 
alse, if lited. Half an hour afterwards add turnips sliced. 
Wheti the latter are tender, mash them with butter, milk, 
and a little pepper, to be served separately in a vcgetable- 
di^. Serve the carrots and parsnips round the leg* For 
caper-sauce to go with it, make melted butter with some 
of the boilings ; throw into it two dessert-spoonfuls of 
capersfor nasturtium seeds or buds, or chopped gherkins, 
and one spoonful of their vinegar. Stir together, boil up 
again, ana pour the sauce into a hoi boat Boiled neck 
m mutton, taJdng less time, is served in exactly the same 
way. Boiled shoulder should be accompanied by onion- 
sauce (boiled with it, and mashed with pepper, butter, and 
milk)* The addition of mashed turnips and caper or 
other piquant sauce is optional. A smoked ox-tongue is 
sometimes sent up as a companion dish to boUed mutton, 
as a r^sh analogous to ham with roast. In hot weather, 
mulim for boiling may be rubbed with salt, as a precau- 
tion, twplve hours previously. But mutton re^larly salted, 
like and pork, 4ocs not meet with general approval. 
In fact, mutton does not graciously lend itself to the 
process of salting. 

To keep up the requisite variety of subjects, we now 

a few approved recipes for 

SOME SWEETS AND SAVOURIES. 

Cake , — Beat a quarter of a pound of butter to the 
consistency of cream ; then mix well with it a quarter of 
a pound oi sugar and two eggs, whites and yolks together ; 
then add a pound of flour and a few well-washed currants. | 
Stir them into a paste together, and set into the oven at | 
once. You can make it into one or several cakes. 

Soda Cake , — ^Mix well a quarter of a pound of butter, 
a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, three eggs, and 
a quarter of a pound of stoned raisins. Dissolve a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda in a breakfast-cupful 
of milk. Add it to the above, and knead well together. 
Pqt it immediately into your cake-tin, and set in a steady 
oven*^ it will take an hour’s baking. 

sponge Cake , — ^Takc four eggs and their equal weight 
of pounded lump sugar, and tmcc eggs and their equal 
wetgm of flour. Beat the seven eggs and the sugar 
tdl^ether for a quarter of an hour ; then add me flour, 
and b^t the whole five minutely longer. Put this paste 
into a buttered mquld, and set immediately into a smart 
oveifi \ 

Sweet Jelfyi/or Twenty Cues/?,— Put into a saucepan 
a pound of lump sugar bniken up, a quart of clear 
tipnng water, opd an ounce of best preparet} gelatine. 
i>nt t^ saucepan on a ^ow fire. \Thcn tifs gelatine is 
di|kolved,and the liquid K^ins to boil, take the sauce- 
* pan off the fire, but leave on^ a corner of the stove. 


^Beat six whites of egg to a ftoth, add them to 
liquid, beating the whole tip togetbd:^ Pass it ftrough^a 
hofsenair sieve. Stir in a tumbler of rum, l^rschwasser, 
or any other approved liqueur. Put it into one or more 
ifioulda When cold, turn it out at the mould by wrapp- 
ing It for a moment in a towel dipped in warm 'water, 
e jelly takes at least six hours to stiffen, but is better * 




made overnight. _ 

Cefie Boast gently a couple of ounces of coffee 

to a golden chestnut, instead of a dark brown colour. 
Grind It, put it into a coffee-biggin, and pour over it, 
instead of water, a dozen tablespoonfuls of boiling milk 
In a quantity of boiling milk, more or less consider- 
able, according to the numker of guests, dissolve some 
best prepared gelatine. Half an ounce for every ten 
persons is a fsyr allowance. Strain this milk through a 
horsehair sieve, and convert it into a boiled custard by 
means of sugar, vanilla, and beat-up eggs. When it is 
ready to take off the gre, stir into it the coffee made with 
milk. Pour it into vour mould, and leave it to stiffen in a 
cold cellar for four-and-twenty hours. Turn it out of the 
mould just before serving. 

Whipped Crr<z;;z.— Although this may be made to look 
nearly as well with inferior cream^ it is not really good, 
unless with good cream, which is sometimes difficult 
to procure. For the best creamy the whites of two eggs 
will be sufficient to mix with a quart ; the poorer 
the cream, the more whites you must put. After 
mixing them, stir in well half a pound of pulverised 
sugar. Then whip the mixture to a froth with an oiler 
whisk that is scrupulously clean. As the froth rises, 
take it up by large tablespoonfuls, and pile it in a deep 
glass or porcelain dish. Surround the pile, inside the 
dish, with slices of sponge cake, sugar biscuits, or maca- 
roons. Then pile more whipped cream, if there is room* 
for it A nice plan is to nave a sponge cake . made 
in the shape of a hollow cylinder. The cake being placed 
in the middle of the dish, the hollow is then filled with as 
much whipped cream as it will hold without running over. 

Or you may line the inside of a mould with thin slices 
of sponge cake. Then fill up entirely with whipped 
cream. Set it aside a few hours, to settle and stifl^ 
in the coolest place you have. Fill up with more 
whipped cream if there is any vacancy, and turn it out 
of the mould on a di^. 

Syllabubs , — Flavour a pint of Marsala or Cette Madeira 
with whatever suits your taste, as rose or orange-flower 
water ; or you may steep in it overnight the rind of a 
lemon cut very thin. Put it into a large bowl. Sweeten 
liberally ; stir in thr^ tablespoonfuls of brandy, the juice 
of a lemon, and a pint and a half of the richest cream. 

If you want the froth of your syllabubs very stiff, add the 
white of an egg. Then beat all to a froth with your osier 
whisk. As the froth rises, skim it off with a .spoon, 
and with it fill your syllabub glasses, hewing it as lugh 
as it will hold together ; and so on, till your cream is 
all whipped up. Set the syllabubs in a cool (dace, 
where they will get firm and settle into a high-flavouaed 
liquor, capped by a crown of snowy froth. SyUabubf 
are better made ttie day before they are wanted. When 
half your glasses are filled with white syllabub, yq#’ 
may v^ry the colour of the rest, and make them pink 
mixing with the remainder of the cream a little rod 
currant or raspberry jelly melted. Black currant jdDf 
will give a still deeper tinge. 

Dissolve in a saucepan, over a very 
gentle fire, two ounces of the best isinglass in tvro pints 
of new miik. Add the rind of a lemon and a pint of 
cream ; boil a quarter of an hour and take ouf 
Sweeten, and flavour either with ciimamoni, rose dm 
orange-flower water, or vanilla. While xpqling, stir tn 
a *little white wine and brandy, and pout blnuc^ 
mange into moulds, to.stiffeou 
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wiiw It only stigatly projects frpn the simple fom 
iW dsawihg need be scarce^ more elaborate than illustrating 
rftet^-wiOdn nnd can te whidtytxnm in*a sipiiW manner flower. Ima 


is as a ntst lesson ift (he arL and a tn ar^ pf 
the method of working. It rejmntehwliS^ 
i^d leaf of the common yeUow wateHuy i the ; 





' out ; 

Ibnns a tray for article^ 

avid across %vhich pens and held from faUit^ i 

tsfflfy this upturned Wabut will hs the 

llfisst wood froii\ to, dl^iifve it ^ a piece 7 inches long^ 
4 wide, and 3* thf cl^ tinlf he required. The corners must 
he sawn off, the fteb, Fife. 2, pasted on, and the elevation 
df the ground or; slab <m which theleaf rests, B, Fig. 3, 

. measurSi and drawn on the sides of the wood. In order ^ 
to secure the work linnlv, place it on the table or carving 
board and fciake round it a number of gimlet holes, dose 
to, the edges, and drive in screws ; these will hold it as 
Jpiiily aria iribre conveniently than a vice. The design 

Jnrst to be blocked out, which is done with the mallet 
^the right hand, and a large tool grasped by the left*— an 
excdlent tool for this purpose is a somewhat flattened 
* hnd round-ended gouge, like that shown at full size in 
Slightly outside the line which marks the boiin- 
d^y of the leaf on the plan, cut down to slightly above 
the line which marks the boundary of the ground or slab 
in the elevation, removing all the useless wood which 
lies between vertical arid horizontal lines drawn from 
thofe points ; the clearing away is only done to a little 
outside the lines, that some wood may be lelt to allow for 
errors — it will be cut off in the after process of finishing. 
IHie elevation of the leaf, line a, Fig. 3, has then to be 
measured and draW^ on the w'ood, and the clearing away 
process repeated from round the flower. 7 'his will con- 
stitute blocking out,*' which may be done boldly and 
xapidfy, since if attention be paid to tlie guiding lines 
there will be no danger of cutting too deeply, but the 
novipc will do well to cut to some extent across the grain 
or he may accidentally split off portions of wood which 
ought to remain. 

jFinishing will require greater care. The .use of the 
mallet Inay be in a great measure dispensed with, and 
the tool held firmly in the right hand, with the handle 
prised against its palm, while the fingers of the left 
, ahduld be placed on the blade to give greater steadiness. 
For the different parts different tools must be used, each 
where it is most appropriate. In shaping the large 
hollow within the leaf nothing can be better than the 
gOugc before mentioned, but the vein up its centre must 
, ,foe made with the V-chiscl by cutting two lines which 
gradually approach each other towards the end ; while 
the sibs, which run from the vein to the edges, will require 
a kougc of about three-eighths of an inch wide. The V- 
cms^rwiQ also be found most useful for the undercutting 
betW<^ thp ground and leaf, as also between the leaf and 
flowed A very little practice will teach the novice which 
tools are: ^$t fitted for .special purposes. As a rule he will 
find the gouge more safe and useful than the chisel, 
wherever ft can be used, which will be in most cases, except 
f0r giving the last touches on flat and convex surfaces. In 
jfinimng, especial caution against cutting exactly with the 
' grain should bcobserved, it is always dangerous ; the projicr 
is one crossing the grain at a very slight angle. 

' final operation the file and sandpaper will be required 

' ihifO there to give smoothness, but they should be used 
In this inkstand, as in all carving, rich- 
t^ect, must be procured by giving a variety of 
which the light may play ; much sAioothing 


dwbmd t^rid to destroy this variety and tocslesscn the 
/Waiving is always m%»st effective if the tooJ- 
martai cap left to^show, and it should be an dbtect witli 
begindcr so to \ learn to master his, tools that they 

Sharpness and clearness 




may leave strokes fit to be scc^u. 


are beauties id wood eorving, and much use of sandpaper 
leaved it with dull surfaces, and blunt edgeS^ as lifidess krd 
unittteresfih^as jjll^ rif cast iron, ,, , « ' < 

the f^ect tdfrbe carved is in ** me roimd** (that 
iL and » inteitded 

^10 be seen rrom dtaish^ she. 


design given aboro wffl aridit W wieA 

to make a rotigh model in idav rif m .proppsedi^o^ 
Heiw this ciui be done may befeantt from w 

C ides, entitled Modeling in Clay for. Amatev^ Fiind^ 

I model every part may be measured wifoj^e .ccin^^ 
and every dimension transferred to the wood as m svm 
progresses. By doing ffiis, time will be saved and errors 
will be avoided. We donot, however, advise the acK4tc|Wr . 
to carve in, th^ round till he haa hM (^osiderablepm^ 
in the art; as he will find it incompmably more 
than carving in relief 

In Fi^. s is ^ven a design foT /a bread^platten, of 
thirteen inches diameter, with leaves and .powers of the 
com convolvulus. Bread-^jflatters are commcMy made 
of sycamore wood, and may be bought, turned and 
ready for casving, at about three shillinjM each. The 
carving on this is very simple ; the ground is first sunk 
with a medium-sizefi gouge, and levelled with a smal 
chisel, the edges being cleared out with a V-chiseh Th' 
slight undulations^ of the leaves have then to be made 
with a larger gouge, the veins marked with the V-chisel, 
and the stems rounded, and in this some use of sandpaper 
is recommended, as tl^e article is for use as well as orna- 
ment, and very sbfsrp edges would be destroyed in the 
scouring required to clean it. The ground is lastly 
roughened with a grounding pififich. U is often desirable 
to have a greater variety of grounding punches than csin 
be bought at the tool -maker's, and ft is c?sy for an in- 
genious person to fabricate them for himself from stout 
iron wire, with a hand-saw fil^. 

The picture-frame of -which a corner is shown in 
Fig. 6, should be made in oak. The construction is that 
of the ordinary Oxford frame, the leaf being cut out with 
the frarac-saw, caiTcd, and glued on afterwards. 


COOKING. 

, MUTTON —PORK. 

CAops and Cutlets, — Everybody can fry a chop ; not 
everybody has the means of broiling one nicely, which is 
by far tiie best way of cooking it plain. All wc propose 
here is to give a few hints respecting the dressing of 
chops and cutlets with taste and variety. 

Chops^ Plain P'rud, — Trim the superfluous fat off chops 
from the loin ; rdund them into shape. If fresh, let 
them receive a blow on each side with the flvat side oi[ the 
butcher’s cleaver ; if sufficiently kept, they are as "well 
without it. F ry them in butter, turning them with a slice 
or a pair of oho].-ti>ngs, />., without pricking them. Do 
Uiem nicely brown on the outside, and tender, rosy-red 
within. Lay them on a hot dish. Dust a little flour into 
the butter in which they have been fried, brown it, dilute 
with a tablcspoonful oT catchup, and about . the same 
quantity of good mutton broth ; season with a little, pej^er 
and salt. When this sauce is worked smooth, pour it 
over the chops, and serve. It is evident that the chops 
can be served truly plain, bare, as they are,.widiotd> the 
sauce ; but this addition docs not ^ive much tr<mM£i|,apd 
does give considerable style and relish tc the dish. ,,\;X 

Cutlets^ Plain cutjets from the 

chonoff the heel formed by the h» bf hack-bone, scrapCvoff 


chop off the heel formed by the hit bf hack-bone, 
the flesh adhering to the upper part of the rib, So aSjm 
allew of its being handled witb.^^he fingers ; trim 'Sie 
fleshy part into i nicely-roundbd shape. Fry the ^dulilets 
as« before; round the tip of each bone. twisf a pWtyb ot 
. white writing paj^r; t^ily frizzled. ' Arrange your bu^ts 
on the in a circle or oval, lapping oyer 
with the rib-ends uppenriost. 

may lay a thin slice of fried or tbaste^broul, aiid btfUr 
4)our gravy, made as before, into thb. hottem o£.^ 
or serve it .separately in a sauce-boat. In the 
the circle of cuileta ^ou may abo^piri amonad Cf 


I 
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ifnA.aa^ or oQux ihatfijMkPiitwtLtitejnotiherati^lurl^ 
ttMWMC^veiumce. by the grass. 

^ a fiwipw a siieoi), Eaily iMnb» ««* in great part obtaliistm from the Dorset 


MfmViqC>'«q|IWMn«;mrtniittii^ by uelttxbnaiMetn the grass. 

^ lifllfNt^ art \gfo6taiw a speon, tMo^ are in great part obtaLasM 

, ' « Weed of ahrtp, voose principal distinc 

mo'w'tad^nimitdr^wo hold to our consists in the forwardness or the ewes 
dMtowrtt twtsreenr^opsarideKtletSyilieltfterbeWi^ maiuu^cnt, the lambs will drop in i 
to thejame dm of Norman French words, as "mutton,” brought up as house hunbt^ be ready 
T "bddjr ,rt|4i the names of put rthrt ffouUs. The like Christmas. By man;^ fanners, the pra 
rtymdeigy Ws foimedy rt*P^lcab}e to butchers, who sucking lambs is carried out on a large i 
were •caUed dediers in Scotland. Trim your cutlets, them, however, a building is usually $e 


to tlM^aiKiO cto of Noman Ttmdx words, as '^mutton,” brougm up as house lambs, be ready fyt llttarl^ at 
«bMr' tac names of put itifthejr miois. The like Christmas. By many farmers, the practice erf' ftptMde* 
etymoki^ was fonnqdy applicable to ]^utcher$, wh5 sucking lambs is parried out on a large scale. 6y ^ pf 
swe < called deshers in Scotland Trim vour cutlets, them, however, a building is usually set apart lor tSrfn 
And garnish- thpir ends with paper as before ; season fsarpose, divided into a Certain number of coops the 
sl^hUy On each side with pepper and salt. Dip the sorting of the lambs accordintg to their agea fLvht^ 
ileshy end into oiled butter or beat-up egg, and then evening the ewes are turned into the respective divisions 
make as many brpad-cminbsittick to it as you can. Lay of the lamb bouse, and each mother soon recognises her 
them on a dtsh strewed with bread-crunibs, and strew offbpring. They remain together until the following 


them on a dtsh strewed with bread-crumbs, and strew 
bread-crumbs over them while they await 4heir broiling, 
whicb should not be done till just before they are wanted. 
When the live is dear and the gridiron hot, broil them 
brisidy, taking care that the meat is not too much done, 
nor the biead-ciambs burnt Arran^ them in a citdc 
on their dish as before, and send up with them a sauce- 
boat of brown savoury gravy. 


offbpring. They remain together until the following 
morning, when they aic separated, and the cares driven 
back to the pasture. 

About a couple of hours after this, the owes that have 
lost their lambs, or whose lambs have been sold, arc 
driven in and held until their uddeis arc emptied by the 
lamb.s, when they arc relumed to their separate indosnrP. 
At twelve o’clock the real mothers arc again brought, and 


Chops d la yarkinilre (gardener’s way). — Piepare remain for an hour or two. At four o’clock t{ip fositPr* 
your chops as for frying plain, seasoning them slightly mothers are compelled to pay another visit of an hdur^ 
with pepper and salt. Take any delicate vegetables that length, and at eight o’clock the true mothers return for 


happen io-iibc in season ;^oung carrots, green peas, giecn 
asparagus shoots, French beans, young broad beans, 
salsify, turnips, edery, &c. Cut these into pieces and 
lengths, not much larger than hazel-nuts ; for quantity, 
allow enough to serve a good tablcspoonful with each 
mutton chop. Stew these in no more good mutton biolh 


g carrots, green peas, giecn the night. The greatest attention « paid to the cleaiiU* 
eans, young broad Ix^ans, ness of the building, and the lambs aac supplied with good 
Cut these into pieces and wheat-straw for them to nibble, »ma pieces or*chaUc to 
,n hazel-nuts ; for quantity, lu k. We nolo these things to show how in^ssiblc it 
d tablcspoonful with each theieforc is that these delicacies can ever be soli cheap. 

10 more good mutton biolh Bad lamb is rarely sent to market ; indeed, wc 3o not 


than will rover them, till all but done enough. Vegetables remember to have ever recognised any offered for sale, 
which discolour or badly flavour the water, as beans. In the fiist place, it could hardly fail to be detected by the 
salsify, &c., should be stewed separately, and then added must inexperienced eye ; and, secondly, the young is liable 
to the rest. Then fry your chops in butter until tljey aic to fewer compkiints than the adult animal. Often, as soon 
three-quarters done ; set them aside ; then, in the butter as a lamb is seen to be ailing, it is killed immediately, 


left 111 the 


lett m me nan, brown a little flour and sni«tll-choppcd 
onions, ana add it to the rago^it of vegetables. The 


convenience of this receipt is, that the ingredients being 
brought to a forward state of preparation, the dish can be 


served at twenty minutes’ notice. When wanted, pul the 
chops into a stew-pan, pour the ragout of vegetables ovci 
them, and then stew and toss them together till all arc 


lall-choppcd to save its life,” and consumed at home. Wc have Seen 
Abies. The such lamb served at tabic, perfectly wholesome and pre- 
Jicnts being sentable ; whereas, had if been allowed to live twenty-four 
dish can be hours longer, it would have been completely imfit to 
ited, pul the slaughter, and, if spared, have remained, petliaps for 
:etables ovci months, a ])ot-bcllied and unprofitable weakling, 
till all arc Early Jamb is sold by the quarter ; later in the season, 


done enough ; arrange your chops on a heated dish, and it may mostly be bad in joints, by the pound. Which 


pour the ragofit amidst and over them. You may gai rush quarter— the fore or the hind- is preferable, is a matter of 
with fried or toasted bread, but the dish ruquires no taste and economical consideration. The fore-quarter is 
further ornament, and is generally approved. the state dish; u contains moic fat mixed up with the 

lean ihan the hind-quarter. Although roasted whole, It 
can be divided, on family occasions, by the carver 
is in season from Christnias till thegend of May, when, removing the shoulder, and sending it away untouched, to 
unless it has been dropped very late, it begins to make a be eaten cold next day. With guests present, it is a 
nearjBipproach to mutton. Nevertheless, as accidents will common piactice, after simply raising the shoulder, to put 
happen in the best-rcgulatcd docks, eWes now and then between it and the breast a lump of butter, the fuiOe 
present their owners with Limbs at moments when they of a lemon, and a good dose of cayenne, and to mingle 
ISftSt eixpcct them. Such exceptional lambs, if only for these, as tlicy triclde out. with the grav 7 in the di£ ; 
lhe8akeoluniformity,mostlyfind their way to market, or the only objection to w'hich is. that, not everybody's 
arc consumed at home. palate, nor everybody’s stoinacn, can stazld meat so 


Vtiry eariy lambs are troublesome to rear, and conae- 


wkiuii is. a 

palate, nor everybody's stoinacn, can stazld meat so 
highly devilled. One inconvenience of taking too much 


-quently fetch high prices. Where there is a demand for capsioum is, that you can taste nothing for a couple 6f 
house lamb, or the fam^r makes their rearing his busi- days aftci wards. 

the period of yeamng should commence as early as To the fore-quarter, more than to the hind, is applicable 
.Saptewer or November^ in order that the lambs may be the fault found by the French with lamb— tliat it Is a 
atiady market in December ; but in any case the lamb vzande pgs etKotc faite, an .incomplete, unfinished meat, 
IS AecassarUy limited. In a general couryt of which has not yet attained its growth. This seems to tft 
brMing, It is desirable that the lam& should not fall an unreasonable prejudice in a nation so excessively fond 
the sevori^ pf winter is past, and the pastiures of veal— not to mention squab pigeons taken from the 
food for ibe Ihde icmes. This is particularly neat. Still, the fore-quartet is the fashion, Wc outadfyes 



If the Jambini 


as fotal to «be mi 


[, there may 
is defmeo 


_ „ _ too would ask, if not only the haunch of venison, fad; Jbo 

^ cold is to the haunch of mutton, are so higBly estcemSd, 
ms fovez $ and At haunch of lamb be |pde?*valued? With remat 


I 


n« 


toojtdMrb. 


‘Mitir v^etber hind or fc^i tiling indispensotdei 


mnM in nny but tn04xiest 4ttd sandiest soils. In ottiinary 
warden ground, it so0n.filw»itrs its encroaching disposition. 
Jt tnay DO obtained early, by covering it with a cit^nSf 
bell-glass^ or band-light ; by putting a tuft into a franco or 
bOt-pied ; Dr by growing it m-doors, m a pot, or mignon- 
nettiB-bDx. *Vi^sTk the i^rigs of mint, to clear them from 
duitt or tate-spUshings ; let them dry on a napl^in ; stttp 
c4 tbo leaves, and chop them fine on your chopping- 
bcMtrd. ‘ J^ill your sauce-boat one quarter full of cheeped 
ndW 1 pour over the mint, vinegar equal to half the con- 
tjbati of the sauce-lxiat. Drop in a few lumpb of sngai, 
htid let it stand at least an hour before serving, to extract 
the flavour ,of the herb. Befofe sending it to table, 
sUr up all together. Mint sauce will keep for a time, 
bottled, and be just as good, if not better than it was 
the first day. 

Another accompaniment to roast lamb, hot or cold, is 

Au addidonal advantage of the hind-quarter is, that it 
divides handsomely s it makes two nice Imle roasts ; the 
and the loin with the kidney in it. Or, for still further 
vaiitety, you may boil the leg, and serve it. like boile<i 
‘ mutton,* with capeUsaucc, and attended by sea-kale 
turnips will, at that time, be scarce, or non-existent. Sint- 
tidde yegi^Dles to go with it, will be new poiaiocf, spinach, 
Ct asparagus. The loin you may convert into— 

Zaml^ C/uyfiif, with Cucumber Sauct, — I'ry the chops 
4ucaef]y like mutton chops, plain ; or, having the mean*, 
you .may bread-crumb and broil them ; arrange them on 
the dfsn, lapping over each other, in a circle, with a plain 
( pt^ in their centre. Have ready your sauce, hot, pre- 
pared in either of the following ways -Select young 
^Ottcumbers that arc not seedy ; peel them ; taste the /lower 
tnoltbe stalk) ends of each, to ascertain if they are bitter ; 
m which case they must be rejected, as one bit ter Cucumber 
"would spoil all tne sauce. Cut the peeled cucumbers into 
dice ; put them into a saucepan, with a little whaler, and 
boll them, taking care not to born, till they are tender 
enough to squeeze, as a purdc, through a cullender. Return 
the squeezed pur<5c to the saucepan, with butter, pepper, 
and a dash oj? vinegar, Mi\ thorough!) ; heat up ; anti 
HiCUyt in the middle of the broiled or fried chops, 
/la^tber way : Peel the cucumbers, as before, and t(*st 
the dEPt^m of each from bitterness. .Slice them, as for 
raw, and dress them in hkc maimei, but veiy 
mi^amtely, with pq>pcr, salt, and vinegar, l^ii a good 
" lump of butter into a saucepan ; as soon ns u begins to 
mdt, the dressed cucumber. Covtr close with the 
lid. Keep shaking and tossing the contents over a very 
gentle fire, till thiy are done quite tender, but not broken 
to a mash. That result obtained, they .at Ui for '.crvmg 
mthe middle of the chops. The llivtiur of cucumber 
may be heightened by boiling the peelings in water 
nr fardih, straining it off, and using it to cook the clumber 
SdV but this method, though excellent when jumciously 
metttod, requires great caution and frequent tasting, to 
the slightest twang of bitterness from spoiling 
hi penumc of the vegetable. 

' ... PORKc* 

Umtonu m wd hiavc just seen, has, so to speak, two 
dtss $ porjc, mmt versatile, passes through four, r irst, 
iSa sucktng^jdgy |»akted, or more conveniently baked, 
wMe» then tho duaiVPr porker, firmer in the lean, less 
buttery m the m, whh delicious crackling, to be 
arthtticaliy Ibored and protected from the* firc*B fierce 
with buttDmd Utojfrr; handsome in its entirety, 
: wnetlihr fof^ or aft, wpetlber leg and lorn, or slioulder 
and sparerib. *^Qwartear pork,** it in somewhere written, 


**i:bmb|ne8 the tdndekMSi nt h^bSMfjy 

elasticity «f youth." cmijded, nmm a 


Ww*Skir«f.--Spehr-thlht (the true species, both fmtbbdclicimtt leig^jppfu^ 

to bdii with green peae) is a plant which becomes a kKii^^rter,''saIted for a wmL nm be .dmded mn two 
^ — ^mosReUcate botts ; the vetyOwSaV acqommuiy zitSsit. 

bpQedfowl, or other white ineaftlwfeq^nm to be 
by the smoothness of fat a;u4 the 'skVourbiesa m aeiiu” 
.By dividing the hind-quarter, roastihg the li9i% ae|{%fpd^^ 
afterwards Doiling the leg, you have two diihea so 
and yet so excellent, that it is impossible k> soy irbich is 
the better of the twa Then the porker prqper, invaluable 
on account of the multitudinous uses to whiqH ^ may be 
put ,* the favourite pupil of the German Schwem-genend, 
to whom, when he blows nis noisy cow-hont> froth over}' 
door in every street there issues a pig. On the coast of 
Tuscany, some ill-advised pirates earned off a number of 
swine to their boats. ^ The swine-herd, missing some oi his 
charges, sounded his horn. At the sound, up parted all the 
grunters. Crowding to one side of the boat, they upset H, 
and forthwith swr,m to shore, leavinglihe thieves floun- 
dering in the sea. Workers were the wealth pf the Anglo- 
Saxons. Amongst their live stock they had great 
abundance of swine.*’ Then the bacon hog, mature, 
complete, incapable of laying on another pound of fat ; 
good for all purposes, fresh or salted, roast or boiled, 
entire in chines, spareribs, and hams, tor subdivided into 
chops, and comminuted into sausages. The bacon hog 
IS serviceable, not merely to-day and to-morrow, but nex' 
year and the year after ; a fact which we wiU illustrate 
by giving the late William Youatt’s receipt for — 

’ Pnklcd Pork.-- For pickling pork, the sides should be 
rubbed over with sugar and salt, and then laid in a brine- 
tub, m which a layer of salt has already been strewn, and a 
slighter one of sugar. The pork must be cut into such 
pieces as will admit of its lying quite flat in the tub. The 
rind must be placed downwards, and between each layer 
of pork a layer of salt and sugar. When th| tub is quite 
full, a layer of salt sufficiently thick to exclude the an 
must be spread over the whole, and the tub covertcl 
closely up and left for a week or ten days. If by thi'» 
time the brine has not begun to rise, warm water must be 
sprinkled over the top layer. Pork, pickled m this wa>, 
will be ready for use in about three months, and with 
proper care will be as good at the end of two years as it 
was when first begun. The sugar is considered tO impart 
a finer and richer flavour than saltpetre, although the 
latter is most commonly used. There is no reason why 
both sugar and saltpetre may 'not be advantimeously 
combined with the salt in pickling pork as weS as in 
i>.aimg beef, for ih this Luter process there can be no 
question that a pickle composed of three parts salt, one 
part saltpetre, and one sugar, is the very best that can be 
used, making the mcat.tender, juicy, wdl-flavottred, and 
fmc-colourcd. * 

The flesh of the pig— of the bacon hog espccid]ly*-dc- 
rives more than half its utility from it$^ combination with 
that household treasure, common salt/ Without s^ we 
should eat little pork in summer,] and loae many a ricli 
dish. 

Stewed Pork and Vegetables (an economical, eaay» 
and wholesome German di8h).-J°»^ttt into an iron pbi the 
hcait of a large savoy cabba^ cut in quartets^ aia c^rrofs 
halved lengthwise, three turnips halved, el^t 
siz^ poutoes whole, and a couple of pounds m 
pork, fat and lean together, the latter prefimni 


S^on with pcfmer and salt, and throw in a tumt; 
broth or water. Close down the lid Of the as 

possiWerand set it Over a very gende fire ltd sjpr 
and a half to three hours, wlien for 

arrives, put the pork In the middle of arram^ne 

vegetables round it,, and pour the ‘pafy vjm siSJ Tdw 
may further helgSHen the flavour of m 
the sauce in Dnl^Wa^you know hkd^^ 
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bgOottc^ the utbiost exacuusss to tne wants of the 
anjthal. It maybe taken as a type of ^well«arranged 
dietary scale. 

Yet it must not be supposed that all milk has exactly 
the same composition, slight differences are observed 
itbt only in the miUt of animus of different kinds, but aho 
in that of animats of the same kind, or even of the same 
animal under different circumstances. Evory one knows 
how much better th^ milk of some cows is than of others, 
and also liow much the quality of the milk is affected by 
the health of the animal, the natigpo and ((uality of its 
food, and so oft And every mother knovws how quickly 
her bab/s healtn is affected througn the milk, by any 
Slight imprudence of her own in the matter of diet. A 
very curious instance may be quoted to show the subtle 
way in which foreign substances may be communicated 
to young animals in their daily nourishment. It has been 
observed (^at whpn cow* cat red madder roots, no alter 
tion of colour can be observed in their milk, but after a 
time the bones of the calves which drink it are found to be 
[ red 

liese variations of composition introduce consider- 
able difficulty into the scientific study of milk. It is not 
po^^lblc to set up an exact standard of composition for 
milk, and to condemn, as diluted or adulterated, all that 
does not exactly conform to it. In judging of the quality 
of milk, we are compelled to allow .oincwhat wide limits, 
and to content ourselves with saying that good milk ought 
11 to contain lesb than such and such a quantity of each 
sf’paratc irt^redient. To show how necessary such an 
.illowance is, it may be menuoned that in milking a cow, 
the last portions drawn off are found lobe richer in cream 
than the first, probably because the cieam rises to the 
smface, even in the cow's udder. 

Itefore studying the composition of milk, it will be as 
well to consiaer, by the light of the knowledge gained in 
previous articles, the general nature of the elements that 
ought to be present in the food of infants. We must 
remember that the food has additional work to do in the 
case of an infant, inasmuch as the organs of the infant 
have to gr^$ whereas those of the adult arc, for the most 
parb stationary. , ^ 

The fbod, then, must containi firstly, Jlesk-/i>rmers. to 
repair the waste of the muscles, and to provide for their 
incteaso ( secondly, and, thirdly, mineral food, 

sudi as water, sal^ &c. The hcfht-givers are divided into 
two chief classes : the fats and oils, and the sugars and 
starches. £veiy satisfoctory dietary should contain at 
Miast one member of each. The mineral food is particu- 
)UMly kc^i^Ortant in the case of infants, not only because 
Salt or some nmilar chloride, is necessary for the purooses 
of digestion, but to provide for the rapid formation of bone 
wmeS goes op in early life. 

of Utid^Xf a drop of milk be examined 
ii[n40r 0 mioroseope it is seen tp consist of very minute 
gllolHMesof oil, floating on a transparent liauid. 
Tie ans so small, that ten thousand of them. 

sion by sid«^ would only measure an inch ; and 
aliibiqgb Aqy are iMntisetves p^ccly transparent, they 
Oause of thn opacity of the milk, the rays 
Mtem are bent about and 
instead Of going oa in astraight 
mi cwbal dHct of ^ 
filef orfnmwuiiirtiot toiaUict 

up imk v^xtt tlte miptur^ is opai|p») 

i 


and foe the 9 amt reason powdered glass Is opaque, 
although every separate fragment is thm^rent 

If the milk De allowed to remain at rest folra few hours, 
the greater rmmbcr of the oil globules rise tO the suH^e, 
and constitute what is called cream. The liqtlid tmow* 
generally known as skim milk, is semi^transpaitsit anu 
would be perfectly tremsparem if it were noi fbr the OU 
globules that still remain in it. 

Each of the oil globules of which 
cream consists, is enclosed in a very thin rncrnbimnaus 
csivclope or bag. When the cream is exposed to violet 
agitation or churning, these envelopes are burst, and the 
semi-solid oil is pressed into one uniform mass. This U 
butter. It will readily be understood that although freshly 
prepared butter consists mainly of oil, it must always 
contain small quantities of the other constituents of the 
milk. This is the reason why fresh butter wil) not keep. 
I'he curd of milk is, as wc shall afterward sfte, very apt to 
putrefy, and during its putrefaction it not only cotninuxu<^ 
cates a bad flavour to the butter, but causes a peution of 
the butter itself to decompose. In Europe the puundaetton 
of the foreign matters of the butler is usually prevent)^ 
by mixing it with salt, which acts precisely as it doits in 
preserving meat ; but in other countries the butter ftsclf 
IS often purified, anti the foreign matters removed, by 
melting it over a vessel filled with boiling water, ^d keep- 
ing it in the fluid state until the iigptu-itics eitwr 
sunk to the bottom, or nsen to the surface, and been 
icmovcd as scum. This hist process is very effectual, but 
unfortunately it destroys, to a great extent, the peculiar 
.ind delicate fla\ our of fresh butter. , 

The cclebiaUni (kitted cream of Devonshire and 
Cornwall IS prepared b> heating cic»lm nearly to tl^e 
boding point, until the envelopes of the oil globut^ 
arc bmst, and then, after some hours' standing,' skittt- 
nung it off from t!ic thin and veiy poor milk Which 
u'lnains below. It only differs fiom butter in that it 
K'lains a great deal more of the curd and sugar pf the 
milk. \’'cry excellent butler may indeed be prepared 
fiom It l>> meiely beating it with the hands in a shallow 
vessel. It IS ni course much mote diilicult to keep 
tlnn even the fxcsliest butler. 

I'lic natuiMl Lolour of butter varies vci^ much with the 
nature of the pasturage, the time of >car, and Other 
condition but it is often heightened by the uiiie of saffron 
or some other harmless vegetable substance. 

Skim Ai^out onc-half of the oil of the milk can 

be removed in the form of cream. The bluish looking 
liquid which la left after skimming, contains, in addition to 
the remainder of the cream, almost the whole of two very 
important constituents of the milk, ttie curd and the sugar* 
These may be separated from one another by very sintphi 
means. 

Cind, -Milk contains a variable quantity — ^from ijf kofl 
per cent.— of a complex chemical comwmQcaXMeMtifte, 
The same substance, or one very similar to it, is found in 
beans, peas, and some other vegetables, and is then known 
as legumine, or vegetable caserne, Wc pointed out in a 
previous article that this substance was one of Uie most 
important of the so-callcd flesh-fotmers, the substance's 
wmeh are similar in composition to the flesh of animals 
and which arc, therefore, believed to be intended by Nature 
mainly fox the building up of the musdes and other otgaq^ 
of the body. Flesh-forniers--caseine among the numlw-^- 
arc distinguished from mere heat-p|aducers by containing 
the element nitrogen to the eictent of about 15 per cent* 
All the flesh-formers, moreover, poificss to a greater or lhaa 
extent the power of existing in two ^Afferent statesi^in ond 
which they ore soluble in water and in the other insoMUffi* 
•White of egg (albumen) affords the liest e^%mple qf 
Every one knows ho# easily it beoomes insofotue UKr 

Curdling of Mifk by Acids, -In the natural 
milk the caseine isjm tne soluble t»iatc, and lo ; 
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inmates of th$ nousn,-usoal, 


mi it retains this jitohulilfon 'ttrlws the cream has 
tlMl si(knme 4 off. It is that it isheld in solution 

la the mtlk by a little atti p , is known to have the 
p 9 im of dissolving when present in water In 

wwjr small quantity^. J^ow wods are substances wibichi art 
Ofqmite in iheir mtnre to gtkalies, for they combine with, 
or, in chemical language, peuiraitse them. Potaslu soda, 
and ammonia am examples of alkalies ; and vinegar, 
letnosHUtoe* an 4 vitriol (sulphuric acid), of acids. When 
any acid la added to milk,nic caseinc becomes insoluble 
and aopamea out in the form of curd, and there is but 
litUe douhl that this is because the acid neutralises the 
rJkati held the caseinc in solution. The fact itself 
la to every one. It is indeed taken advantage of 

in anme culinary operations for clarifying turbid liquid, as 
:IRkr instance in the manufacture of milk punch, in which, 
after the punch has been made in the usual way with rum, 
saw, lemons, and spices, a quantity of milk is thrown 
suddenly. /I'hc acid of the lemons (citric adid) im- 
mediately tlirows down the caseine and the curd thus 
formed entangles in it not onlv the cream, but also the 

e py parte of the lemons, ana after standing for a few 
US Ihe punch may be strained off through a jelly bag as 
dear as sherry. Milk punch, therefore, contains scarcely 
awning of the milk except its sugan 
The action of (the mucous membrane of the 

fourth stdmaoh of the calf) in curdling milk is not well 
uttdenriood. It cannot depend on the formation of acid, 
as was at one time supposed, because it will produce the 
oame effect when alkali has previously been added to the 
milk. 

When milk is taken into the stomach, the caseinc is im- 
mediately rendered solid by the acid of the gastric juice. 
Solids are always more dimcult to digest than liquids, and 
this is probably the reason why milk takes rather longer 
to digest than most liquid articles of food. 

T& curdling of milk, which has become sour by 
ketming, is easily accounted for. Acid is produced in the 
mm by a process which will be noticed further on, and 


mm by a process which will be noticed further on, and 
this renders the caseinc insoluble, just as all other .acids do. 


of the bill amounts to an uhdOtA^lronll 
to Thomas Smith, anyone efse mto whede hnnds it 
mayin the coqise ofbUsipempqwMnt i» 

compact to acouptihe ^ andthat oh 

M the ^cgomg^%rm Oie bifl vm made 

m many cases they aye made puyibk of 
that IS to say, as soon as they have been preaept^ffa: 
acceptance and have been acc^cd 

that is, a certain time after acceptance i 0 
time after date^ that is, a certain time afl^ the dhte of 
drawing the bill 

Tliey may also be made payable to the as 
Thomas Smith simply, or \o Thomas Smith, or order; 
or, more siitiply still, “ to bearer” alone, without mention 
ofanynaioc. * 

Bills of exchange ace of two kinds, inland and foreign. 

An Inland Bit! is one drawn in any part of the United 
Kingdom of Qreat Ariuin and Ireland, the Islands of 
Man, Guernsey, Jteey, Alderney, and Sark, and the 
Islands adjacent to any of them (being parts of the 
dominion of Her Majesty), and made payable in, or drawn 
upon any person resident in any part of, the said United 
Kingdom or Islands. 

A Foreign Bill is one drawn Jay, or made payable to, 
a person residing in none of the above* localities, that is 
to say, by some one .abroad. The following is the form of 
a Foreif^n Bill of Exchange^ but, as the law relating to ^ 
such bills differs from Inland Bills^ we will refrain ftoni 
further comment on them 

London, March 14th, 1870. 

Exchange for 10,000 livres. 

At two usances [or at sight, or — — after 

[Stamp J date) pay this, my first bill of exchange, 
second and third of the same tenor and date 

not paid, to Messrs. , or order [or 

bearer], Ten Thousand Livres, value reccivi d 
of them, and place the same to account, as 
per advice from 

To Mr. at Paris. Mood. 


INMATES or THE HOUSE.— LEGAL. ' 

BtLLS AND NO FES. 

of the most important features in our mercantile 
is that of the taw relating to bills of exchange and 
{i^missoi^ notes, and considering that a very large pro- 
portion of the mercantile property in the kingdom lies in 
them, it will not be out uf place to explain shortly what 
are tneir requisites, ood what is their form who may make 
them i how they may* be transferred, and how accepted. 

The writer of this paper gives as his authorities Mr. | 
justice Byles' vdiuminous work on Bills of Exchange, and I 
Mr, Smith's Compendium of Mercantile Law,” 

A Bill of Exchange is a written order from one person 
to another for the payment of a certain sum of money to I 
a ftlird party. He who makes this order is called the | 
, dSTOMr/he to whom it is addressed, the drawee^ and if 
heiteoqpts it, the acceptor; he to whom the money is to be 
fe^mtpayee. 

The iwowing is a simple form of a biU of exchange 

fftd 10*6, lojndon, March 14th, 1879. 

^ Op vdcmarul, -nay to Thomas Smith, or 

beurer; the sum oV Twenty Pounds, for value 

Henry Grant 

' To Fitd«rie‘;!^ators, Merchant, , j 

SheSlekl. # ^ ‘ 

: -Here jHenry Grant is the tMmr^ Thomas Smith the 
ptO'oe, and Fnraeric Waters! the dr^ioi a »4 the putpo^ 

c 


To Mr. at Paris. 

\ Payable at • 

A Promissory Note or, as it is frequently called, a note 
of hand, is an absolute promise in writing, signed but not 
sealed, to pay a specific sum at a lime mercin limited, or 
on demand^ or ai sights to a person therein named or 
designated, or to his order, or to the hearer^ 

He who promises is called the maker^ and he to Whom 
the promise 1^ madd, the payee. 

Thus, a bank-note is a promissory note fifiade 1 :^ a 
banker, payable tp bearer on demand, and intendoa to 
circulate as money ; just a$ a cheque is a bill of exchange 
drawn by some ^rson upon a b^ker, directing him to 
pay a third person, or bearer, or order, a certain sum of 
money. 

The following is a simple form of a promissory note 


Ijoo : o 
{StSmp.] 


London, M«rcb 44 ^. t87<i^ 

On demand, I proifuse to pay to Mr. JcHua 
Scott, or order, One Hnnored Ponnd* An: 
value weived. Charle.)dlNfc 


T^e various ways of payment, wMcih can Ije sdOj 
tbc case of a bill of e^obaage, abply equally w.il 


b 2 r 

vc'venanylsgaqttMtioilii, «»4 bellM» lnl||«4 M 
litifcTrav , 
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iti ^ «ii4 notes can Itepasi^ from one to 
uiiptl)«r mi like in money, ana me holder is 

hay« made to him at purity, that is 

timo specifidd Oh dh? ^ ^ 2 !^ 

ms arrived, or to hriiitf an aenon ajgjainst die 
person cannot, or refuses tes pay* ^ 'Poe thts reason, 
bitti a^ notes come under the general category of nc* 
gotidble instruments, as they may be taken instead of 
money, considering that they bear with^them the right 
to Sue tor tbe amount stated on them. How and to whom 
they can be transferred, we will consider further on. 

The principal parts of these instruments are, the 
Amount^ stamps date^ time pr payment^ place of payment^ 
designation of payee, nan^ y drawer, and name of 
drawee. These we will consider in turn, remembering, 
however, that (excepting drafts or cheques on a banker) ml 
negotiable instruments made in England, if for less than 
twenty shillings, are void $ and if^or more than twenty 
shillings and lass than five pound% are also void, unless 
they specify the name and abode of ihc person to whom 
the money is to bo paid ; are attested oy one witness, who 
shall sign his name ; bear date at or before the time of 
issue ; wad are made payable within twenty-one days after 
date, but not to bearer on demand ; nor will such instru- 
ments be negotiable after the time therein limited for 
paymeiu* ^ • 

Amount.^ It is usual to specify this in figures on the 
„^ft-hand upper corner of the paper, as well as in writing 
nhf^^he body of the bill or notib When there is a dif- 
ference between the words and figures, the words in 
writing will be attended to, to the exclusion of the figures. 

Stamp, — 1 ‘he stamp is necessary for cveiy inland bill 
or nolo ; if unstamped, it cannot be admitted as evi- 
dence in a court of law, and will not be recognised even 
us the admission of a debt from one person to anqther. 
The paper, on which a bill or note is to be written, 
must have the stamp previously impressed upon it; for 
li that be neglected, it cannot afterwards be stamped, 
unless it has been impressed with one of equsd or higher 
^ .ilue, but of a wrong kind* 

Dait\>^ The date, though a usual part of every bill 
and note, is not strictly necessary ; fOr, if it bear no date, 
the time of making will be proved by circumstances, 
from which day the instrument is supposed to date. A 
bill or note dated on a Sunday is perfectly valid. 

Tifne for Payment is generally expressed specially, but 
the actual payment takes place three days after the time 
specified in the instrument ; these days arc called the 
“ days of grace." When, however, a note or bill is made 
p^able on demand, the days of are not allowed. 
Wana. no time is expressed, the instrument is payable on 

Place of Payment — Although it is not usual to specify 
a certain place where paymertt will be made, still, if 
he thinks fit, the drawer may appoint one, and if he 
does, payment may be made conditional on present- 
ment at the place named ; but, in the case of a pro- 
missory note, it is otherwise, if it be only named in a 
memorandum at the foot of the note. 

IhHgdaiion of Payee, — ^The person to whom the bill or 
note is made payable, npist be named or described in such 
a manner as ^to avoid aU possibility of doubt. Jf the 
instrument be made payable to a person without further 
words, ft Is not negotiable. If it be made pnyabl^to a 
person or his order, be may transfer the i istrum At to 
any one by indorsing it, that is, by writing his name upon it. 
If it is mode payable to hearer mono, or to some sp^ified 
— •“n or bearer, may be trafisfferr^ by simple delivery. 

*,<br the payOe^s tiame, any holder may 
r whkh he win become payee, and wtu, 
the in|fiFiiment into a regular bill exchange. . 
Nei^^Makeieor must be specified beyond 

A 1 and it must bO that any one who | 

( 


mseribes hb name on a piece of blank stamped paper 
will be held liable op any bill or note with whicn the 
blank may bS subsequently filled up. A person who is 
unable to write may sign by hb mark* The drawee 
must also necessarily be specified or described. If it 
is intended by the patties to the bill or note that interest 
shall run fiom the titnc of making, it must be so {h^ 
vided for in the body of the instrument. 'Ihe law preaumes 
interest to run from the maturity of the bill or noie^ pro* 
vided that payment is not made at the appointed tiniiA 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT.— PIGS. 

CHARACI'ERISTICR OV TIfE CHIEF ENGLISH BREEDg. 
“Ip you are desirous of having a good breed of some 
kind of animal, and cannot afibm to keep thorough-br^s 
or shorthorns, invest your money in pigs.”# Such was the 
counsel offered by an eminent agriciuturist many years 
ago to a friend, who was about to establish himself^as a 
farmer ; and better advice could not easily be given to a 
man who, possessed of only limited means, is yet laudably 
desirous of achieving a reputation in some branch of the 
business which he has undertaken. In pigs, above all 
other animals, will he find the greatest combination of 
those qualities which he should look for if he would farm 
with profit. The original cost, evan of the best, is not 
very great ; full-grown animals, from a prize stbcl^ being 
obtainable at prices ranging from 15 to 30 gumqas, and 
younger ones, of course, are proportionately ^^er, 
while pigs which are not, perhaps, quite up to the Standard 
required for prize-taking, but are yet well-bred and uscmi, * 
may sdways be bou^t by weight itv open market ; in 
constitution they are exceemngly hardy, torivmg well with 
far less cai-e and .attention than most of the other denizens 
of the farm-yard ; the food necessary to preserve them in 
good condition is of the cheapest description, and they 
will consume, and actually fatten upon, refiise which would 
often be wasted were there none to eat it Mjoreover, 
their extraordinary fecundity readers a good utoiflr ns valu- 
able as a puril annuity to her possessor. After there 

the fi^ becomes pork, bacon, ham, Bath cS^^^sages| 
&c. ; and the bristles are valuable for certain Idnds of 
brushes. In fact, to the farmer for pleasure, the farmer 
for profit, or the cottager, the pig presents characteristics 
well worthy of his careful attention ; and, if only sufficient 
care is taken in their selection and management, they 
cannot fail to be a source of profit to their owners. . 

The excellence to which the various modern breeds of 
swine have Ijcon brought in England is, undoubtedly, 
principally due to the influence of the several agricultUTai 
societies which now exist in every corner of the land, and 
chiefly is praise due to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ei^land, who, by holding their annual meetings in 
diflerent towns, apd by offering substantial prizes fyr 
competition, have enabled breeders to compare notes 
with each other as to the result of their experiments, and 
have stimulated that spirit of rivalry amount them, which 
is essential to success. The vast improvement of the 
cottager's pig of tbe present day, when compared with the 
cottagerib pig of only thirty years ago, and the fact th^l 
there is not a county where there is not, at least, on$ 
first-ratc^erd to be seep, and from which a good staintif 
blood may not bo procured, are sufficient indications of 
the successful results which follow from this system. 

lisc object which tho^ig-breeder should constantly 
keep in view, is the production of an animal which wat 
yield the lai^t amount of consumable food xt the 
cheapest rgte and in the shortest possible time : exgeiimce 
has shown that, boffi in the case^ of cattl^ find m 
the more highly*bred they are^the more they , 

qualificatiGns. A pig dUt of a prize 


l y * ANtMAlIl KE Pt »0R gR OffWi, 

nuMt Muifly than its less ssAiiMKatlc mc^bour, bits his stud at tlis becametiosrnerA may bimilSb; 

q«i tbit same food ; it islU also more meat, since tnd (<fr generations. ^ ^ 

hoae is ’Rntt And the ilesli tboie equally distributed, a»d Bid m the drat Otjff tntOiidbg 1 >reedeir ftmsf 

It aoll be ready for thsr Imtchcr at an earlier age* ThS determine wbtt kind Of he may pieTor to kHd 

deduction to be drawn ft«»n these facts isi that it is much in the solution of this queidion he wiu orobahly be 
better economy to seleot a moderately well-bred ptg, at a mined hy the locality in which he Uve*, ana Che bread 
slightly increased jpnee, than to purcUai»e an interior which is mostbopulat in hisovbi neighbourimod, oT for . 
animal; and so apparently save a few shiUmgs on the which he himself has the greatest prediteetton. It W not 
bamai^ intended m this paper, nor; ind^, would ditr Ihn!^ 

An intending purchaser, uill, of course, ht guided m permit us, to enter into any elaborate discussion of the 
]ii8 selection by the purpose for which he proposes to keep origin of the modem pig, or to dilate on ikn difil^nf 
lus pigs. If; on the one hand, he simply requires them foreign breeds, which are as numerous, and vary iti 
to c^nsusne his superfluous garden stuff, and hopes by appearance almost as much, as the several kinds of horses, 
sattening two or three m the course of the year, to be but simply to mention theCcommonest English brei»l*i, 
assisted in paying his icnt, buying them lem to sell again and ofter such rem Hjs on their chief charactenstics and 
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when fat, two courses are open to him He can either 
purchase them at about eight or ten wi^cks old, and sell 
them fit for pork at the age of about fi\e months , or, 
secondly, he should procure them ^^hen full grown, and 
fanen them foi bacon pigs. Of these two plans, the 
former is most to be recommended for the poor man to 
pkrsue^ both because the process requires less time and 
he can consequently turn his money over ofttner, and, 
because the necessary food is less in quan ity and 
cheaper; little or no bailey-meai and other expensive 
ingredients being required. 

p Bii*‘ if, on tb^ Other hand, thr purchaaet intends to set 
up a br^ing establi^ment, and hopes to be able to 
produce sudi antmajs as shall be worthy to compete for 
prises sd show8|1et hiOi betake himself to one of the fnost 
celebrated breeds m the kmgdom and not hesitbte to pay 
price for the bAt^^pige, since it is only from 
^tKuroughiy good parents tkat tho.‘oughly good oifyptmg 
Vum be expected ; and <themtrod)iction af oii^ inihrior pig 


rcl itive merits as may appear to be practically useful in 
solving the difficulty of selection. 

The improved Berkshire and the improved Essex are 
the only two black breeds which call for ax^ spepidi 
dcscnption, inasmuch as, though there are several others 
known by diflcrent names, their origin may generally 
be traced to one or other of these tVo. First, then„ pf me 
improved Berkshire breed, which are distinguiehf^ above 
all others for their handsome appearance and syibrnepri^l 
propo^ions. These are the largest of tlie black speci«| ; 
the tu»ual weight of a full-grown bacon pig of tms md 
being about 700 lbs. The hair sboiild be hlack apd slflcy, 
and there should be plenty of it intervened wHh butt fitw 
bustles; the ears erect and small; the snput very 
and the feet and legs fi*om the knee-jotlfe dOwtawatas 
tine and delicate as possilde ; the oply^b^e hair ad- 
missible in a welt-bred Berh|hir6 pig ia on^tte feet; the 
snout, and at the tip of thd tall, and also, m many 
a bios* or star in tne centre of the forehead ; these nu^ 
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tesaen hi» 

X ** Tlw which lat new heU by 

n> w pmm m high ecteettu qw€i tteir orimn and r«ju- 
Utiem tc the zea| and exertioSa of the later 

I«Q(d we#e^ m6 m^e tbmr cultivaUon the subject of 
his SMcial stUeothUL They are^a smaH orxtaxnenul breed 
V of pM showing af the same time more quality and ne^« 
nea% il the eimresstoii may be allowed, than perhaps any 
otlier kituL In colour they should be wholly blacky and, 
exc«^ in stse, they possess most of the charactcnstics 
before detailed with reference to thehr Berkshire cousinsr 
But m constitution they are somewhat delicate ; and this, 
combined with an excessive aptitude to fatten^ causes the 
sows to be less prolific and the young moxc difficult to 
tear : they arc, however, very valuable for crossing with 
coarser species. 

To turn to the white breeds, first? m older, as in size, 
stands those of Yorkshire and Cumberland. Fxom these 
breeds come those magnificent specimens Of the poicine 


course, for pifcposes of exhibubm In the nm idaee tbey> 
sliould be wealthy in appearance, having their skins free 
from scurf or rougbqess, and the hair crisp and s^ ; the 
head should be small and well put on to ^ shoulders ; 
the eari short and nearly erect, and the snout abruptly 
protruding direct from between, the eyes, holt AS m so 
often seen, straight down from between the ears; 
forelegs should be wide ^ait or they will be ttiublr bs 
support the w'cight of a fat pig, and the hmd legs alhOi,i 
though in a less degree, should stand well out from und^ 
thu b^dy. The back should be level and broad through^ 
out its entire length, rising very slightly at the shoubm 
and betwten the hip-bones. The sides, especially of a 
sow, should be well hllecl out and not flat, to allow oi 
plenty of room for the action of the internal organs ; 
indeed, a pig cannot be too broad over the loins ; and 
this IS the most difficult point to get m perfection^ it is one 
to which particular attention should be paidi The bams 
should fall square down fiom the tail and lap welt over 
the hock^, and the belly should not be mote than sqc or 
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fancy '#hicli are to be seen annually at Islington, nearly 
hllmg tb^ jpltlie provided fbr them, and exciting alternately 
feehqill and pity in the minds of astonished 

visititm^ They attain enormous weights, often scaling as 
muck bi II owt, and are therefore the most preferred for 
bacon pigs. The skin is fair and pinkish, often however 
with a few pale blue or black spots upon it, which tell 
of a dross with a darker coloured breed at some possibly 
remote period ; and it should be thickly covered with white 
h.w of a fine quality ; the snout should be very short 
indeed, and almost hidden in the checks ; the ears slightly 
pointiM forwards over the eyes; the chest should be 
dc^, the back broad, and the legs as short as possible. 

Ttic Windsor or Prince Aiberrs breed are the only other 
white |d|p wbich merit a separate notice. They bear the 
»ame raation to those last described, that the Essex do 
to die Berkshire breed, being Yorkshire pigs in miniamre, 
amlfMiey in fhCt, J^obat^ descended frpm the latter. 

l^t whatever hreii of pigs a man may ultimaftsly 
deciqp pumhaSinf^, his animals ahouM, if he would 
proflt, possess the quatifications Mentioned 
•HL^wtowig reaairks, winch wiU apply to all pigs alike. 

Insisi^ on, his pigs should be pure bred, for 
4 0im willflipftinually crop up m a most persuAent 
UndroiU often shoumtaelf in the progeny even 
alter iftv^ny Intervening geAewtipn#, spoiling UieuvX 


eight inches from the ground in a store pig, and three or 
four inches in a fat one. The tail also should be well set 
on and have a slight tendency to curl in it. 

It IS Doped that the above hints, tliough necessarily 
imperf(*ct, may enable our readers to recognise a good 
animal when it is bx ought under their attention, and 
assist them, to a certain degree, in forming a judgn^t 
for themselves as to the relative met its of pdgf m various 
breeds ; but m this, as in all othei sciences, a long prac- 
tical experience is required before the subject can be 
thoroughly mastered. 

We propose, in a future number, to direct our attention 
10 the housing, feeding, rearing, and general management 
of this most useful animal. 


ODDS ’and ends. 

To cUun Coloured or Donkin Gloves.-^llawe rcady^on 
a table a cloth folded three or four limes, a saucer of new 
milk, and another with a piece of lirown soap it* Take 
n glove and spread it on the cloth. Then dip a piece of , 
flannel in tite jpilk, mb it on the soap tilkfou get 0^1^' 
sufficient quantity, then commeike rublung 
mth It I commence at wii^ and rub Ichmhwftys tp* ' 
waidi the lip^of the Angers, holding the ^pve tonly 
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ied hand. Wben^^Mh, s(ii«Bd them out and 
^ on A Kne to diy sloedy. IHiB thttn out cross-ways aa 
BMy dfy. When qdite ory^ fidt them <m the hands to 
tiretcli. ' 

To cUffH M Coipe or Malce in 

lather of the best ydlow soap and lukewarm water. Hot 
water causes thh Ain to shrink. Work the swanstdown 
about in the water» but do not rub it ; pass it again 
through hdcewarin suds, repeating this till you see the 
artide is quite clean. After which rinse it through 
hikewana water, then through cold, and squeeze it care- 
fully. iShake it well and dry it in the sun, holding and 
it, to prevent it drying in tufts or looking matted 

a Jf/aeJt /Vvi-f To make it appear 
like new silk, dissolve in boiling water some glive or gum- 
arabiC. Mix with it sufficient cold water, and sponge the 
dre^ls all overVilh it Do this on the wrong side. Dry 
it^ (Sprinkle it slightly, roll it up tightly in a towel, let it lie 
fora few hours, ana iron it with an iron, not too hot, as 
sijk easily scorches. 

Giui iitigonino. —For stitfeningdarfethintzesorcalicoes, 
tak^apiecc of glue as large as the palm of the hand, break 
it in pieces, andput in a saucepan, with three quarts or a 
gallon of rain-water. Set it over a fire and let it boil 
until the glue is melted. Take it off and put it into a large 
pan, and.whcn tukeiAirm it is fit for use. • Put the matenal 
fnio it. and work it about until it has taken the glue-water. 
Squeie it well, open it out, and dry as quickly as possible. 
Alter which, sprinkle it, and dry it quickly. 

Fah$ Piarls are much lighter than real ones, and are 
more brittle, but they are omniimes imitations of extra- 
ordinary cxactnesk 

To clean P/ale,^Lei ft be washed clean in boiling 
water immediately after use, and dried With a soft linen 
cloth— be sure that it is perfectly dry— then lay on some 
whitening (which is sold m balls) till quite dry. Brush off 
the whitening and polish with a soft leather. Another 
plan which has been approved of is the use of a piece of 
flannel dipped in siilad oil and applied, then sffterwards 
■ rubbed with the bare hand till it is perfectly bright. All 
leathers, brushes, &c., should be Kept perfectly clean, and 
used for the plalb only, for if used for any other metal it 
is likely to scratch the silver. It is an excellent plan once 
.or twice a year to clean the plate in hartshorn liquor, as 
^undcr Three pints of water and one ounce of calcined 
hartshorn ; boil together, and then boil the plate in the 
ndKture, after which dram them over the vessel, put some 
old tags into the liquor, and let them absorb it, dry them, 
then polish the plate with it, finishing it off with a wash- 
leather. The rags are afterwards useful lor cleaning brass 
taps, finger-plates, &c. We give this receipt, as it is one 
in common use, to be found m many works on the sub- 
ject, and we seize the opportunity to warn the reader to be 
very careful, for, used carelessly, it has a tendency to make 
silver luittle, and also to unfix the soldered joints. 


HOME GARDENING. 

CASSICOM.— CORN SALAD.— THE CARROT.— THE 
' * CHARDOON. 

^ There are three species of this^genus in 

itltivation ; the Capneum annuicniy or annual capsicum, 
which, although a native of India, is so far naturalised 

itO ^lis country aS to end — 

It has a branching stem 


^to tjits country aS to endure open air of our summer. 
^ * “ * Cl, about two feet high, producing 


, ^ 

nAtive of t£e West Indios. Ifhas the fiameg[imip|l 
racter of foliage as the aiid piroduccs 

June to September. The miids 01:0 smaH* geneisa^ 
fheiry-^apea, sometknes btiU'^shaj^ ^ 

angular, and in colour ted or jrallow ^ ^ , 

' Copncimgrosmm^m Pq|)per.-«^Jhisisa)soan^^^ 
of the ladies, is a peieaiiitt plant^^ bear the m 

in summer, but requires stove-hoat dunng the winter flid 
spring monthsi ThegreenpodsofaSthevarietieBaretised 
fer pielding, for whidi purpose the lastr^menrioned species 
is generally considered far superior to the other two, on 
account of its skin being thick, pulpy/ and tender^ three 
qualifications very desirably so far as pickling is con«- 
cemed. 

Ctf/Zurr.— All the species of capsicum arc propagated by 
seed. Sow the annu^ sorts between the months of March 
and April, m a moderate hotbed, covering the seeds with 
a quarter of an inch ipf finely-sifted soil, draw the glasses 
over the frame, and there let them remain until the plants 
are big enough to nold between the finger and thumb, or, 
in other words, until they are sufficiently strong to handle 
with safety. You may uien transplant them into a new 
but very moderate hotbed, to forward them for final trans- 
planting, in June or July, into the open ground, in beds of 
light, rich earth, at nrom fifteen %o eighteen inches apart, 
udeing care to water them liberally, until such time as they 
become well established in their new quarters. When so 
treated, they invariably bloom about July or August,, 
produce pods liberally during the months of August 
and September. Should thcare not be the convenience 
of a iMEbed or stove, the sowing must be deferred till 
May, when wann weather can be calculated upon. Sow 
on a bed of light earth, under hand-glasses ; and, as soon 
as the plants are wdl iip,«give them plenty of air during 
the day, bat cover them down dose at night, ^ntil all 
danger from frost is over ; and at the end m June plant 
them into a bed, or beds, as already advised. Those 
desitoas of saving seed, must preserve a few of the hand-^ 
somest and largest first-formed pods for this purpose, 
which will ripen m autumn, and must then be gathered 
and bung up to dry. The seed must be left in the pods 
till the spring, when they will be required for sowing ; 
and then— but not till then— thrash them out. 

Copyt Salaii-^This is a small annual plant, with long 
narrow leaves, of a pale colour, the lower ones rather 
succulent. The flowers are produced in April, are col- 
lected in little close cormybe, and arc very small, and of 
a pale-bluish colour. This plant is fr^uently used as a 
substitute for lottuc^ when that plant is scarce^ and also 
as an ingredient for increasing the variety of smml salads, 
for which purpose it is now grown in most gardens. 

Culiurer-Ax is rraised from seed ; and, for a bed of 
twenty square feel, a quarter of an ounce will be amf^ 
The time for sowing must be regulated by the demand^ to 
answer which purpose as a rule, two or three $0 wings, at 
most, during the spring and summer, will suffice. The 
first sowing may be made towards the close of March, or 
beginning of April, and the plants will soon be up ; and 
when they are big enough, they must be cut, for twf will 
then be young and tender. A second sowing should be 
madevthe first or second week in August, and the third in 
September, to furnish the table during the autumn Md 
spring months. Sow the seed in a bed of rich meQuW' 
eaitll; broadcast, and rake it in evoaly. When the pDnm 
are^up, thin them out to two or three inches apait, in 
order to give them sufficient room to grow stronii: fiat 
* ^ — .. Should seed be required, leave iTfisw 


kmg, lineajL daik*g!reeir leaves. I*. produces ks flowers, I gatheringf^ Should seed be required, 

^whi%h arc White, ui June and July, and these ate sue - 1 plants in spring, and they will produaj^seed m Ju^wod 
cei^ by po 8 a of various forms, as long-podded, short-*} August , 

^SSTedr round.Short-pW^^ and heart-podded, all of j ^Tke GiimMf.-^This is a hardy bicnnWjUnt, too wcU 
^QUeh are r^ and yellow . i known to require any description in this ide. It 

^ isi* soups candr stews, and also as a v e gflN WS 
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imdiiMif joittCfts , Tl^ainsr are several 
varktCies: but ibe best for j^eia} are the lonj^ 
and hmg aiMl early red. 

the mast id a dewylv^ mellow soil, 

it «a sMady aatum^ which should w ww and deeply 
dhSt hi eraier to break the hmlpy ^aets, and particularly 
dbe iSinmge and rod soit& wtooh are loiiger-motecl» 
aiiidUtfoahwi|u^t!y require a deeper soil thah the horn 

carrot is reis^ fom see<3 ; and, to have 
early summer crops, sow about ^ beginning of February, 
on a wanh border ; but for a main crop^ tow:^s the end of 
the moiuth or beginning of April, according as the weather 
may prove fevourable. The^roper sort for these sowings 
IS the long orange. Successive sowings should be made, 
of the various kinds, up to the end of April, for main 
crops. Ali^e seed should be sown at two different times 
ta May for carrots to draw young late in the summer. 
Ano^er sowing may be made tlig hrst week in July, 
for a later crop to draw in the autumn. •Lastly, another 
sowing may be made the first week in August, for a 
ydnng crop to stand the winter, for drawing off in the 
spring. The Seeds of the carrot hsivc long, forked 
hairs, by which they adhere close together, and, in order 
to sow them regul^, it is essential that they be mixed 
with sand and |vell nibbed together, so as to separate 
them previous to sowing. A emm day should be chosen 
sowing this seed, a«i it is very light, and consequently 
^cbuld not otherwise be sown with any degree of certainty. 
Carrot seed should 1>e well proved previous to sowing, by 
placing a little in a fiower-pot, and setting it, either in 
a hotbed or hothouse, as, for the want of this precau- 
tion, crops frequently fail— this seed being more subject 
to being bad than many other sorts. One ounce of seed 
will be reauired for solving a bed thiity feet long by four 
and a halt wide. It may either be sown broadcast, or 
in drills eight inches apiot. As soon as the plants arc 
two or three inches high, they should be thinned out, 
and cleared of weeds at the same time, setting the 
jdants five or six inches asunder in every direction, for 
the early crop, to draw off while young ; but for later 
or main crops, intended to grow to their full size, the 
plants should be left seven or eight inches apart. The 
iriiolc must be kept perfectly clear of weeds at all times. 
Some of the canots will be fit to draw by the end of 
Jtyne, and will be a very good rize in July, and of full 
growth by the end of October, when they may be taken 
up and stored for winter use. Alter they arc taken up, 
the tops must be cut off, but not too close ; these must 
be neatly stadked up, laying them heads and tails alter- 
nately, and the whole well packed with sand, as the 
operation progresses. Should you desire to save seed of 
any particular vaijcty, plant ^some ^f the latest and 
best rools^ somewhat early in ^Spring, eighteen indies or 
two feet apart every way, inserting the crowns about 
two inches below the surmce ; they will soon be up, and 
produoe ripe seed in autumn, when it should be gathered, 
taking only three or four of the main umbels, as it is 
firom fbO seed of these that the most vigorous plants are 
produced. 

'The Ckardeen . — ^Thk is a hardy blenn'al plant, very 
similar to the artichoke, but rises to a greater»heigfat, 
namely^ from four to five feet. It produces its flowers — 
wkieli likewise very much resemble the aboveionen* 
tWked v^etabie-^in August and September. The tender 
imlks of the hiner leaves are the parts to be ^sed, 
vAjida^ HkmM be earthed U|s in order to render them 
t mid delicate kte stewing, and for soupssand salads 
ifVtttuwi andjpfoten * The best soil for the chaadoon 
mat and deem, but not rich, and aho 

Mw for ajiiii^^ for a stWal eariy crop, is about |he 
ij«ifoi|ser etkIMir March ; for fotcr*or mainj crop, the mrst 
laeAte April 1 andyforastillJasercM^ 


tea, 

In ^ article page 380, voi. i., we gave a fow remarks 
on How to make Tea; we shall ho# deal more ex- 
haustively with the subject as a commodity^ 

Of Ae plant which produces tea (the The/r S^tieksie of 
botanists) there are two principal varieties « the T/kea 
and the Tkea viriats. The first is cultivated in 
what is known a»the black tea country of Chin% which 
is the district adjacent to Canton; the second in the 
porthem or green tea district It was formerly suppo^ 
that all black leas were produc^ by the former, and all 
green by the laUer shrub, hut such is moved not to 
be tlie case. It is now known that both kinds of tea can 
be and are prepared from cither plant, and that they owe 
their differences in colour and flavour to the manner pf 
drying. Green tea, being dried rapidly, retains to a fiillcr 
extent its natural colour and active properties ; wliUe black 
tea, being dried more slowly, and undergoing some degree 
of fermentation, is wholly deprived of the first, and in 
some measure of the sectgid. For gieca tea also the 
younger leaves only arc used, or mature ones from which 
the woody central vein has been separated ; whilst in the 
common kinds of black this vein is present, and,^as it 
yieldsdittlc extractive matter, there is considerably more 
strength in a pound of green than of ordinary black tea. 

Setting aside the niceties of cbenjMcal analysis, we may 
say that, practically, the constituents of tea arc its woody 
fibre, whi^ is generally present to the extent of half 
of its weight, and sometimes in the common black sorts 
to the extent of sixty-five or seventy per cent tannin, 
which is bitter and astringent, and which gives to the 
infusion most of its colour, and what is known as its 
strength theine, the peculiar principle of tea; and a 
fragrant volatile oil to which tea owes its flavour. These 
two, and especially the last, are present in very small 
quantities, but to them all the threshing and exciting 
qualities of the infusion are due ; they alone act upon 
the nervous system. They are easily soluble, and are 
generally wholly extracted in the first five minutes after 
boiling water has been poured on the leaves. The tanniix 
is extracted more slowly, and cannot be wholly out 
unless the leaves stand in the tea-pot for a long while in a 
hot place, or unless they are buiM. The wemy fibre is 
almost wholly insoluble and useless, and is thrown away 
as “ tea-leaves.’’ Treated with alkali, however, exhaustqp 
tea-leaves yield about four per cent of nitrogen, the 
ordinary nourishing property of vegetables, and are there* 
fore not unfit for food ; but practically ^is Is scarcely 
worth taking into account. , 

For a long time it was doubted whether, beyond its 
temporary efleas in stimulating and refreshing the system, 
tea possessed any value, or contained any real nourish- 
ment wliatcvcr. This question must be considered as 
having been satisfactorily settled by Ilaron v 4cbig. He ^ 
shows that theine, the peculiar principle Of tea, Is the 
substance most easily converted to the formation of bile, 
and that by means of it the supply of that necessary fiaidj 
can be kept up in those who live on a low diet, and can] 
take but little exercise. This accounts for the popularity 
of tea with poor people, and those who lead sedentary 
lives. I 

The focts we have stated will lead us to form sozno 
rational views on thc^subjcct of making tea. DiffeAnt 
persons require to drink it from different motives, and we 
must know what these natives are before we can 
dogmatically whqt methefl of making is the best. Almt " 
ready valuable qualities, those udiidi refresh and nouriri^ 
are, as we have seen, to be dmwn in the first five mklufos 
after infusion (If the waler be whkh is csseWd). 

It is no to attract die whole of the4ata|||H^ 

matter and ^nin from tlfo leaves;* but some^jh^d 
especially pw pprsonk, who have lew luguifos, viifoer: 

I 



tli 4 n. 4 ri^|nire water, C(4 M»»c1 

a,fi4 Savoured. The ooe of Mte. 

TamSifi, which is the same pmoiple'^ that drawn Srjem 
0^ bark for tanning teiifd;||^/^ not positiv-ely injurmus, 
taken in laige or there is a ten4ien^ to 

. «bhstif»ati6a; but as ndwdbxrmt it is sdmost worthless, 
and there can be little.waste in throwing away tea leaves 
not fully spent. 

The Chinese n^e tea by placing tlie leaves under a 
piece of sBver ;peiforated or lilagree work to kec^ them 
from rUi;^, an. a porcelain cup which has a cover, and< 
pouring on. the boiling water. The Japanese grind the 
leaves to powder^ and stir them in. The Tartars boil the 
tea l^Vjes in their soup. So much do' the methods of using 
vary^SiCcording to national taste or custom. The addition 
of though not of milk, appears to be wholly a 

i^repean custom, and we may at this place mention that 
dbeS^ and refreshing drink may be composed of 
w^jcdc green tea to which lemon'juice is added instead of 
ithilk. It m^y be drunk cither w^arm ur cold, according to 
or season. ^ 

De^i^tims and QualUtes 0/ TVit.— The choicest and 
most bostly samples of tea never leave China. The 
Chipe^^e are sp much a nation of tea drinkers and tea 


faaci^t8,,tW the we^thier classes" pay prices to which no 
JEvurope^ would, consent. Some of the Mandarin teas 
sell in Cbipa for upwa^s of 50s. per pound: Even if such 
$pms wore to be obtained in the English market, similar 
teas coviid, not be sold here, fbr their flavour is so delicate 
.ftat it woald be spoiled by the long voyage. Among 
Eutopeah nations tne Russians arc the chief tea fanciers, 
and ,^y this highest prices. Their most costly teas are 
lirhugbt bvcr-laud through Asia by caravans. A common, 
but not the? most delicate form of the over-land article is 
** brick which is made by moistening the dust of the 
tea leaves by steam, and compressing it in moulds. These 
tca^^brickiai*' sometimes circulate as coin in parts of Central 
and Northern Asia, and are made into a kind of soup by 
the Tartar tribes with milk, butter, meal and salt. Some 
high priced teas for the Russian market have hitherto 
brought by m to London, and thence sent on ; but 
thciOp^ing of the^^uez Canal has now' diverted this trade 
by vrtLy xa Galahi and the Black Sea. The English 
market isfappUed with the cheaper kinds only ; the more 

which is a coarse, common 
Im, .^4 contains a large amount of woody fibre. As it 
is much rpasted, it keeps a long time w ithout becoming 
musty, and makes a dark infusion. Its name is derived 
from tire Bobpa hills, in the black tea district. 

the bulk of the East India Com- 
piuty^s importatlpils during their monopoly, is a better and 
mote carefuUy prepared tea ; but, since the trade was 
iJ^Own open in«J^34« it has sunk in repute. 

Wy Sauchmg- i$ Ihe' finest, of the strong black teas, and is 
' from younger leaves than the preceding. Padre 

, . is Souchong of the finest quality. Some kinds 

of S^choqg, as the Cq/hr, arc scented by roasting with 
variola^, powers. 

the finest of black teas. It is made from young 
bpfi^,|^ 9 kc 4 in April Vexy yoang buds, clothed with 
dbwo^ mdee i^tmery Pek^e. Pekoe does not keep tvell \ 
since, ia order to preserve its delicate flavour, it can only 
be nightly f . 

0 / (itaeh — Twankay is a coarse afid common 
djp^ptl<^ borrU^dlng to Uqhea in black. 

of Hyson, 

btowitl&c^ it 

. IS, or tea, gathered in 

, ' tod therisfoye mbre delicate 

, ap, ^-anujatei -appcarimcc, | 


is the finest and 

the Hyson. ‘ ■- \ ' •*' ^ 

cMclireicmrim 

from the investigation of many eaxnptos of tea % tire 
Commission," were that Cpiigciu am Stnrehbng 
reached the Engli^ cohsuiper in a pure atste '.Xhe 
Rented' bl^k teas and all tlre.grisea .teas eksunbi^ ^th 
the exception of a 'few froth Ai^iaih, were tnoijh 
adulterated. hTo such thing as green tea of h natirraf 
colour, at that time, found its way tp the Englisll tea-pot'. 

All the leaves were faced with brilliant colour fay artiSciaf 
me^s, and freauently with highly poisonous spbstancea 
This was partially tlie work of the Chinese mamtfkctureji 
for at that time no professedly green tea wire shjlppca 
without being first painted, to meet the taste, or supposed 
taste, of the English customer ; but partially also of the 
English dealers, who coloured inferior black /teas, that 
they might palm them off as the more highly»pricod 
green kinds. When^ Dr. HassaU’s statements were 
published, much public indignation was expressed, and 
some slight change lor the better took place, for since 
that period it has been possUfU to purchase uncolduriid 
green tea. But the reformation was not to the required 
extent, and a flourishing trade is still carried on in the 
manufacture of green from black tea, and in numerous 
other methods of adulteration, as fias bean shown by the 
disclosures of Dr. Letheby, arid the discussions to which 
they have given rise in the public press. ' 

The colouring of green tea ^ the Chinese is effected 
putting amixmre oj plasterof Paris and Prussian blue into 
the pans during the last drying, and sometimes turmeric. 
Prussian blue is not absolutely poisonous, but it must be 
considered an injurious substance. An artificial brilliancy 
is also sometimes givtai to the tea by blacklead or China 
clay. They also adulterate by the admixture of worthless 
leaves, gatiicrcd from the iish, plum, and other trees, and 
sometimes with more offensive matters. At the present 
time there is said to be a large quantity bf cheap tea in 
Mincing Lane, of which the chief ingredient Js silk- 
worm dung ; and seizures have been made of an article, 
coniposed of cx]iau.sted leaves, rendered pungent by the 
dung of pigs and dogs. 

But fur worse tlian these, are many of the substances 
used for adulteration at home ; ampng them are mineral 
green, verdigris, arsenite of copper, chromate and bichro- 
mate of potash, and chrome yellow (a form of iead}-^ 
all deadly poisons — beside a number of other minerai 
substances, such as chalk, gypsum, carbonate of inag: 
nesium, sulphatq of iron, and blacklead,, some of whi^ 
if not poisonous, arc H least injuriouo. A large number 
of English leaves arc mixed with and sold as tea; of‘ 
these, from its astringency, those of the sloe, or^ black- 
thom, arc most in fa^^our*,, These leaves are dried, broken 
into small pieces, and mixed up with a pa^te formed, 
with gum and catechu. 

The re-making up of exhausted leaves is anoidier fraud 
sometimes practised in London. The leaves are.bought. 
from hotels and coffee-houses, mixed with gaini re-4ne4» 
and fiEtced with rose-pink and blacklead, to make 
or with some form of copper, to make gr^ tea. The 
catechu^ or Japan earth, which haijibeen mentioned> knd 
which i« freely used iii the adulterlitioii of te^ .CQhs^s^ 
chiefly of tannin, and imparts astringiehey aiid col^ *; 
is alsckto give colour that rosc^pink and^other extracts M 
logwo^ are used.' • . . ' '-t, ■ 

Chiba hae ahirays beep the tea'^proj^cing' 
but the plant is aisb indigenous to Japim. It iss^ grp^ 
in Java, and^has been cultivated with success yn Sririab, < 
India. But as the cultivation of tea dema^S an cjhorm^ 
amount pf labour ; and as labourers as<h;«^h)i^e mbriP* 
cheap abundant than in China, -It does ps6r 

bable that other nation can here ezAst; ^ 

competition with the Cbinesq. , 
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lojiost ^ th« niotal<*i^ 6 il'k M&d iA taachineiy, 
4 $ mtlch that which la mtc^dea for ornament, 
» pradooMi by tbe process of < 5 as;tto^ a very large pro- 
pbSiOft bf It & proapced by m^ana i>f $tamping. Some 
^ of TOC '(Mailer pieces of clock and watch work, for in- 
by catting the shapes ifrom the sheet- 
ihetal with sharp die% and turning them on a lathe ; and 
niost of the larger and lighter portions of chandeliers and 
decorations, formed of metal, arc obtained hy pressing 
the thin shcet-metal into a mould with repeated blows of 
a hammer. This process il called “stamping out and 
as in deep patterns there would be great danger of 
splitting the metal, the mould is first partially filled with 
a leaden shape, resting on a bed gr layei of clay, so that 
the metal is not struck down so far as to bend it violently 
at rmcC, At hach blow of the liaffimcr, ^hc thickness of 
the clay is diminished, and at last it i# removed altogether, 
till only the leaden lining remains ; then that is removed, 
the, metal is struck completely home, and the full pattern 
16 obtained. 

It is of the work of the goldsmith and the silversmith 
that we wish now to ^peak ; and this work so closely 
resembles that*bf the ordinary metal-worker, that the 
processes differ only in the greater delicacy and the more 
'••i^^act method of operation, because of the smaller size 
increased value of the material 

Indeed, gold is so costly, that it it seldom used for 
iorniing articles of great sue, standard gold being worth 
lys. lojd. per ounce, and consisting of twenty-two 
parts pure gold and two parts of alloy, (ff course, stind- 
aid gold is seldom used, e\cnfor fine jewellery; and to 
use pure gold would be almost impossible, •'ince it is 
so soft a metal, that it would too qiin Uy 1 «.nd and wear 
out, unless it tverc haidened with an alloy of copper or 
' Jver. 7 he name given to (he pure met.il bv goldsmiths 
iS “ carat ” gold, from which was the twenty - 

fourth part of the old or half pound. Thus “ carvi’’ 
gold is “34.” A mixture of twenty- three paits of gold 
.inri one part of alloy is “ 23 carat,'* and so on the most 
usual material in the best goldsmith's or jeweller's work 
being “ 18 carat,” or eighteen parts of gold to six parts of 
alloy, which is both hard and malleable, and cajiabU* of 
bcingjwrought into enduring patterns. 77 iis malleability, 
or capacity for being beaten thin or moulded casil), is 
one of the peculiar properties of gold— the othcis being its 
yellow colotir (for gold is the only yellow metal), and its 
great weight,, for it is the hcavi^t substance known, 
except platinum. 

The extreme malleability of gold^is evident enough 
fifom the manufacture of gold leaf, which may he reduced 
to the 300,000th part of an inch. I n order to make gold- 
leaf, the metal is first cast in small bars ; these arc aftcr- 
wmsr roiled into thin ribbons about an inch wide, and 
t&en tut up into pieces of about an incli 'square. One 
hundm and fifty of these pieces arc piled up together 
wijth thin pieces of vcUum between them, 'and the whole 
Of them are beaten ]^h a cpnvex-faced hammer, fifteen 
pounds in weight.. This extends the sue of the plates, 
wbidi am then divided each into four pieces, and placea 
betwimii layers of the membrane from the entrails of the 
ox ; may are ifhOn beaten again with 4 lighter h^hmef, 
are again divided into four pieces c«LCh, and bcqjlen a 
third 'lime. This process extends them to leaves or 
fhOM only tbe a&^oooth part of an inch in thickness ; 
a^uhdiara square fl^t of the leaf wet^s no more 
alwt aryjffince troy* ft may be seen, then, hbw 
geljh^y be divided ; but this is by no vneafii 
thp of its divisibility, fo^ the sitver^ilt 

‘^wae ttseaibr embroidery is covert with 'uch minute 
portions of gdlg, that the l&f lAu been pla^qd on 


the and so drawn out wjti fte v^re^bc thickness 
is not more than that of ilu' 

Of course, real gold and silver adtlch we 

generally mean vases and articles for UbXe st^icc--it 
formed m the true metal, with more or letis of ; but 
the larger quantity of plate” used is no more msm an 
inferior me^ covered with a coating of gold or iHlivar. 
Cheap articles of jewellery arc also formed in the same 
way. The ordinary process by which a very thin coating 
[•is deposited, is that called electro-plating” by which a 
solution of gold or silver is made to cover the surface of 
the article exposed to it by means of the action of an 
electric or galvanic battery. The thick plating is effected 
by mechanical means— that is to say, by pressure between 
steel rollers, which will cause a thin layer of gold or silver 
to adhere to a thicker plate of another mCtal. ^ 

That p.art of the business of the goldsrRith which em^ ^ 
srstb in manufacturing the larger articles from this kind 
of plate, IS almost entirely a handicraft— that is to say, 
such articles as tureens, fiagous, large vases, and many 
others are formed by hand, by a process not tintike that 
employed by the tinm.nn or the coppersmith ; fhe^ tools 
employed being light hammers, some of them formed of 
wood, and a kind of crutch-shaped anvil called a horse , 
on the end of which a hollow utensil will hang while its 
sides are shaped. Of course, the nftre ornameiWal portion 
of the work is accomplished by the use of the mould, die 
stamping-press, the grsiver, and the die, • 

Now the use of the stamping-press has of late years 
c.iiiscd a considerable change in the business of the 
jcwtller who manufactures that small kind of goldsmith^ 
woik worn for personal adornment. The stamps and dies 
h.AVc been brought to such perfection that comparatively; 
little jewellery is now midc by hand— or, rather, only 
certain parts of it — and the fitting together of tin 
sepal ate portions is effected by hand labour. Informer 
days, ih'. workman received the quantity of gold tcquirca 
in a piece .about a quarter of an inch thick. The fir^t 
tiling that he had to do wms to hammer it out thin ; then 
to cut It into the proper slips with the shears, and after- 
wfurds patiently to form it into the desired sha|>e5 with 
various small tools, fa.slcning the parts together with a fine 
soldi./ made of gold, silver, and copper. Now, however, 
cither steam machinery is employtxi, or the workman 
u’^es what is called a “ drop-down ” or “ monkey pressP 
whiwh is, in fact, a hammer falling on a die, into which 
stamjis the gold ; so that it at once assumes the required 
pattern. In this way various parts of bracelets, brooches, 
&c,, arc made, and arc afterwards put together to forin 
the complete ornament ; while the dies and machinery hre 
so perfect and precise in action thab though of cOUrsc 
jewellery and other articles require finishing by* hand, 
thc-'e IS much saving of time and sunersedi^ of manual 
labour. Even for hand-made jcwelfi^, thfgold la now 
prcpxrcd by a rolling-machine, and is made into strfpi; 
by a cutting-machinc ; but dies ^ formed a$ tO Stamp 
out both the various parts of the Ixidy of the omahic.tf!, as 
well as the more decorative portionus, arc in constant use. 

Just as in the casting trade the mould-maker and 
pattern-designer aie the most important among the 
operatives, the designer, citgraver, and modeller are fore- 
most im the goldsmith's and jeweller's art. A woritjng 
goldsmith or jeweller cbms only veiy moderate wages ; but 
the artist who can design a magnificent piece of plate 01; 
construct an elegant paliM for jewellery or other 
ments, is often able to command a handsome salary, in 
electro-plating, for instance, the design is everyth{|EiKt' 4 tfd 
some 01 the sakers, shields, urns, goblcts^nd txai&t 
durecl by^this process are C'cquish^* nuxtcJlinfl; a 
sr'rve to be placed side by side with those fittnouw 
productions ^hich wese the work of Benvenutb ^ . 
and others, mo both modelled and engraved ite tnobls. 
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jpn^ouf «ifcQxtes^^St <n i^ A^i ai^cant that thvirevis bb 
Kiatorib' p^ibd vhen it bM abt.jpractised. In the £int||h 
Mivfteum^ and xither^ddiecfibii^ of antique art, thicre^lR^'l 
aamerous exaxqpfea bf idaue engraving of ancient E^pt, 

' in porph^y and jaapnr, which our modem tools .would not 
cut, except by a great -exercise of patience ; and to show 
thUt signets, or ataosps — ^now called seals— were used as 
official signatuins. in the very earliest times, we need 
only iitO books of the sacred Scriptures^y 

iEni^viii^3!s.a^ art -depending entirely bn th6 skill of ihe^ 
for the most part, uscs' only the usual 
' lozenge-shaped graver, with small gouges and 

% scooping out hollows or making fine tracery, 
to oc earned, therefore, vary according to 
of skiU attained ; and not only a natural taste 
(ill f^^esign, but a firm, accurate, and delicate touch, a 
' chi^ct Oye, add great patience are requix-ed to ensure 

As so much in gold and ‘silver work depends on the 
stamping, of patterns^ however, the business of the die- 
sinker” is 01 great importance, and die-sinking is but 
another sort xn engraving. A die is, in fact, no more 
thap ”a pupo% struck with a hammer^ so that il impresses 
She shape with which it is engraved upon the metal which 
is forced into it. The art of "die-sinking,** then, is at 
l^b^t as old as the olfiest existing coin, which is said to 
about 4^000 years. Before machinery was used the 

S rees^of stamping was of a very primitive description. 

f di<S, or mould, tor one side of the medal or coin, was 
fixed in. a wooden block; the piece of metal was placed 
' op it. and the other die, for the reverse side of the coin, 
wpB hold in the blind and struck down upon the metal 
with a hammer, thus forcing it into *the matrix beneath, 
and at the same time giving it the impression of the 
piiheh. The application of the mill and screw, and of 
vapQus levers and hammers, has altered all that, while 
the dies are produced with greater case and certainly. 
The piece of. steel ftom which the die is made is first 
hjcptcd wntil it becomes softened, so that the engraver, by 
the use of small tools of hardened steel, can cut away the 
n^al with cdtnparklive facility, and form what is, in fact, 
h’ piotal seal This steel seal is then hardened, becomes 
is x^led a " matrix,’* pr mould, and is used as a 
sjjlildixp, by the application of which, under great force, 
smother block of softened steel will ttake the impression 
like;%ax.i This second piece of steel, which, of course, 
has ihb desi^ reversed— that is to say, the depressed 
pt^ibiisf printing, and 7fice versd — is called the 
"puxitht^y^ltbdj after being sharpened with the graver 
au^^lhoroUghty mmieiied, is used for striking fresh dies, 
iilStm whidh i?ea<whhle the original, and save the cost of 
fresh cutting: , ^ 

tfbMESTIC MEDICINE. 

DEAFNESS 

lilyiU now enumerate a few other causes that may 
or less deafness. Amongst these a common 
11^ onei Tliere> is a tube (the Eustachian tube) 
throat and the ear. In the course pf a 
this tube may be congested and thickened, 
ppf the and swelling may extend to cavity 

of ^ Generally, theie will be rhore or less 

aisd; of the membrane of (he throat, and 

iOite dea&^ss from this cause, there 

a#' ;varMms .aliA#%.and cracking n;i$c$ heara* Vfhsn 
ffffSt dSt u common col^ in a pm!#ctly 
heiuthf '^rson, it Asappears as the cold disappear, but 
ifi icterc^ ddHteite ^hudrexi Jt is qften n^ort or less 

' cif deafness q'>niiected ^Ith 

' is very to the cold 


Warmth, groei. dl 
water,. &c. The foUqwisjg . , _ 

' Oklot^ate tif poiai^ 
'Sesquieardonate of .aimtt^ia^; 
Shnple syrup 


Jbfe ‘IfeBt' itt )M 
bp WplU 

i drachn^.; 

X- 


Water, to eight ounces. Mix. An eighth pixi to'hc tam 
^ three tunes a day. t : * . 

In the caser of children or 'young penbns, if there 
remains a certain amount of deafness wer a cold, wrjth 
large tonsils and relaxed throat, then a little God^iver oil 
is likely to be useful, say a teaspoonful or two, aijg^t. hiid , 
morning, and t^e following mixture may be g^en \ 

Chlorate of potash «.. ' ... 1 dv^hix^ 

Tincture oj uon ; 36 mhiuna 

Simple syrup ... 4 diadim$. 

Water to six ounces* Mix.> One tablespoonful to be 
tajceij three times a day. - 

If there is not qui^k improvement, then a medical man 
should be consulted. Indeed, if this can be done con- 
veniently, it should be done even before giving the aboye 
medicines, as the nature of cases varies so much. There 
are two other diseases which arc apt to impair the cars, 
which we must say a word or two about. I'he first is 
scarlet fever, and the second is g*but. And we must not 
close the subject, without saying a word or two about dis- 
charges from the. car. 

Deafness from Scarlet Nearly everybody kfums 

that scarlet fever the power, in .'iddition to all its other 
powers for doing harm, of spoiling or impairing the 
hcaiung function. It does this, by more or less destroying 
the fine structure of the ear. We have already remarked 
on the connection between the throat and the ear. I'he 
brunt of scarlet fever falls upon the throat, and the 
diseased state of the throat extends up the Eustachian 
tube to the car. This is the cause of a great deal of the 
permanent deafness that we see. The treatment of it is 
quite Ijeyond the reach of domestic medicine, and, indeed, 
forms part Of the treatment of scarlet fever. The only 
suggestion we >vould make, is to keep the mouth and 
throat sweet and clean in scarlet fever, by rinsing or 
mopping them with W'arm water. Where the patient is 
old enough, and the throat is not too much swollen for it, 
plentiful gargling with Warm water is valuable. 

Deafftess from Gout is a recognised cause of 

deafness. Whether deafness in any given case depends 
upon gout or not, will have to be ascertained W the 
presence or abse*:?ce of other, symptoms of gout* If there 
are swollen knuckles, ♦and gouty toes, and some indigestion 
and acidity of stomach coincident with the gout, the proha-' 
bility is that there is some gout in the ear; for aurists 
have actually found deposits Of gouty stones in the fine 
stnictures of the ear, and often find that many* cases Oi 
deafness are the better for medicines that ciire the goifL 
In such cases of deafness, with gouty joints, dy^pc^shi^ 
acidity, &c., the following medicine may be trij^ V^ , 

Bicarbonate of potash ... 1 drachia)' 

Sesquicarbonate of ammonia ... 16 grains. ' ’ 

Water ^ ... 9 ounces. / . 

An eighth part to be taken thiee times a day* Beer tnnd' 

porter should not be tok^. ; ♦ y . ■ ’ 

It onlv remains for us to notice the subject of 
front Ike Ear. They are for the mostt ^ m^t wittw 
childftn and ybdhg pemohs* CWldrcri, during the 
period or afiOr em{)dve fevers, atovery.^apt ^ 

chatges frofit t^c carau , TJiis is o^peciflJiy 
chilmen with fine skins and fair ts^Wten 

Explanation of ckWdrcm betixg, in pain 
wh-^ are top^ young to .say 

often be noticed a child sbrjekSt linNni ; 
restless and feveriAh» without any appaix^ veiuKMu Adkw 
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l«t%c^ei^aiid that the gttat ihenkedylbr^iitf disease is 
sotnethittg streti^heniag— -is absurd, it is (sretty 

obviously abliim, but we must to poittl out in a lew 
respects how very dbisurd^it is. For, really^ we are here 
dealing with a question of great impc^nce, ia whiq^ 
common sense and medical science should go 
Now we all know what simple weakness is ; such as that 
We sec in a child, or a slender woman, or ainan recovering 
Trom a fever, in the course of which his muscles ha^ 
shrunk or become fatty. This is simply the absence of 
muscle. But when we are told that acute disease, Or 
chronic disease, is mere weakness, we neither understand 
nor believe the statement. A man of rheumatic nature, 
who has been cold and wet, may feel weak and aching, 
and good for very littik work — there is not much patn 
about him— he has no energy or strength. But to Say 
tliat his complaint is mere weakness is a mistake, an 
actual error, lie has got cold and is iheumatic. If you 
want to restore his strength, you will not do it by giving 
him excessive (luantities of food and wine. These wquM 
make him worse ; but let his rheumatic disorder be jrecti- 
ded, and his face will regain its brightness, and his stop 
its firmness. A child may be pale and off its food, and 
have swellings in its neck. No dou^t it is weak, but it is a 
weakness connected with paleness and swells glands. 
Give the remedies that cure these, and the weakqpss will 
give place to strength. Again, a person may have a cold 
“hanging about him” — never so bad at any narticular 
moment as to con|plain very loudly ; but he feels he }s 
not up to the mark. Now, cure his cold, and his wcakneS’i 
will pass away. But to hear some people, and even some 
doctors, you would think there was such a thing as aclual 
simple weakness that you might take hold of, and thJit 
wiiie and such things did take bodily hold of this evil and 
cast It out. Whereas the scientific ti uth is, that weakness 
depends on some error of health, which must be rectified ; 
and that, when this is rectified, strength naturally returns. 
The illustiations we have given above will enable intel- 
ligent readers to understand our meaning, and to 
understand that all weakness, cveepting that which is 
natural to infants, and young and old and slender 
people, has a cause, which cause may be removed 
before proper natural strength can be restored. You 
could not, by any amount of beef or bcei, make a child, 
or a slender woman, or an old man, strong. Neither 
will such things make one strong whose weakness 
depends upon disease, or disordered health, unless this is 
first rcctihed, Of course food is necessary, and wide 
and spirits even may be necessary, liut only in conneqjtien 
with means which will remove the original disorder. 
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days thw is a didchjMW of 

«ajr ea^lwtts the Wn. "iSe is sbceasio^y 
voiy ifcwiWrfdg, at other B d doll, 

adiidg Wbffin this esr^adie his osm Mppeued m 
cUMmi it mdy suspect \n csws where there 
U pdid and crying did loss of appetite, and no very 
dennitl ^reason for it. There h generally more or less 
II teignlr^ent of the power of hearing in these cases. In 
suSh easesi the discharge generally ce^es after a few 
diqrs ,* J)ut it may become chronic, that is, it may persist 
jfor ^eeks or even months. In such cases, the best 
Idq^eal advice should be sought. 

TV^afwri//.— The treatment of such cases depends very 
much upon the stage. If there is severe pain or aching 
in the ear, warm fomentations and a potato or onion 
poultice are the best remedies, taking care j^o chihgc them 
as soon as they lose their heat If this does not relieve 
the pain, an opiate is the likeliest thing to give relief ; but 
for this medical advice should be tjijkcn. If the pain is 
relieved and the discharge has set in— and the discharge 
generally does relieve the pain — the ear sliould be bathed 
twice a day, and even gently .syringed once a day, and 
good, simple, wholesome, nourishing food should be given. 
Cod4ivcr oil will, in most cases, be a valuable help 
toward*^ the cure. It should not be given till fever has 
subsided ^ncl thg appethe begins to return ; but then it is 
a powerful remedy. For children liable to discharges 
^^ om the t‘ar having \ certain delicacy of constitution, 
^c^-liver oil is the best medicine, or rather kind of food. 
Where this does not agree, steel winen. in doses prqpor- 
tionate to the age of the patient, should w given. It now 
only remains for us to notice the case of 

Jtom the Ear following Scarlet Fever and 
othef Eruptive Fevers^ but npectally Starlet Fever ^ 
and wc do little more than mention it, for it is part of 
one of the grav'ost diseases, for whicli ihe patient i.s 
sure to be under tlie care of a medical man. Por the 
mere sake of the cai, the best skill available should be 
obtained, especially if there is deafness associat^'d with 
the discharge. Generally speaking, the great medicines 
needed are simple, nourishing food, fie^h air, and ci>d- 
iivcr oil, and a change of air, especially a change to the 
sca-side, as soon as coiividcscence and other circum- 
stances will permit, 

Wc dismiss the subject of deafness with these remarks. 
The ear is a most deliCJitc oigan, and should not be rudely 
ticatcd. The \ery fact that it is so diflTicult to see its 
interior, or understand what is going on in it, is a reason 
for not allowing any quackish liberties to be taken with it. 
AU picking and nrilation of it should be avoided. 

Ur.BILITY, 

Few diseases arc more often talked jibout than debility. 
It is, indeed, the favourite medical idea just now, that all 
diseases are only different forms of weakness. There has 
been *51 beautifully simple thcHiry fashionable of late years, 
to the liftbct that all diseases w'cre weakness, and all the 
best medicines were strengthening things, of which wine, 
spirits, and beer have been the favourites. No matter 
what the apparent complaint has been, weakness has been 
the real one, and the npiin thing the physician has had to 
do, has been to support the system. Whether thc^ patient 
has laboured under small-pox, or infiamniation of the 
hungs, or conmbiption, his great danger has been yreak- 
lures, and his great remedy has been alcohol, in soma shape 
fOr o«>er* 1'ho effects of this doctrine have been veiy bad 
in ituimy ways. For, in Ae first i^lace, it is a fid$e 
m ia absurd doctrine, and could not do much ggod in itself; 
bIcaubO ymidA lalse. But, in the second place, it 
. , because It cncouragre 

ihot tor of Ojglmn articles which we are already too apt to 
It gives a medtcal character and SBoefton 
to a nod, habit* U glides meg Ahd wpipen reereeal 
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SEASONABLE FOOD. 

JUNK. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, buck-venison. 

Poulhy^ Game, Fowls, chickens, puDets, duck- 
lings, green geese, turkey-poults, pigeons, leverets, rabbits* 
pJovei-s. 

Fish.' Salmon, turbot, solos, mackerel, smelts, trout, 
pikr, Calp, eels, tench, lobsters, prawns, .shrimps, niuUeL 
haddocks, skaic, sturgion. * 

/ ^egetables.^ Cauliflowers, spinach, potatoes, tii^stns, 
peas, artichokes, aspan^s, carrots, parsnips, turni|i{& 
lettuces, cucumbers, onions, radislic.s, cresses, and^ ip 
kinds of salads and garden, fierbs, sorrel, white 
horsc-rad/sh, rhubarb. a 

Fruit. — Ooosebetries, currants, cherries, strtfwbreirieB, 
apricots, peaches, and various kinds of apples, 

Nectarines, g^pes, pindApples, melons. » * 


I 


mmmiow cav/b of hctures. 


' mwmou} CABS. OF F1CTTJ]RE&~II. i 

lillMf JoDnikg of pnstxoftB tt ^ tiet^essai^ that thct should | 
^ot m hlung opposite ^ Hght> nduch incresises the | 
(Why of seeing them* Any one viMimg tlic comdoto ] 
of the House of Comtaons inay sec the ehect nf faring 
the muial paifxtnues* Owing to the steady light there, the 
\fkct is gfv&dy m favour of the proces*^ Where the 
surfsoe of a picture is of a peculiarly delicate nature, and 
m im^tmces where the pmt has a tendency to chip off, 
the protection of glass is very necessary There arise#, 
homver^a few piactical difficulties m glai^mg a piciuic 
succeimUyy which only persons profcs'^ionally convtrsant 
with paintings can overcome In the first place, Uic 
pSethtt AotiM never touch oi icsi on the glass , if it does 
SO) In all probability it will sooner or 1 itcr adhere in p n ts 
to die glass, and when it comes to be t ikon out of the 
frame at any* time, pieces of plim vill ]»e lorn from the 
picture It IS therefore advisable a3wa> s to keep a cert i n 
space between the picture and the glass This is unully 
accomplished by nttmg the picture in wli it the gilders 
call a ^ flat ’’-^which is a plain flat encasement This 
keeps the picture from touching the glass Another im 
portunt reason for keepmg the picture aWay from the glass 
and also a reason fo** procuring a good p^cr< of glass, 
that there is often a decomposition of tiu s Its used lu the 
tnantifa^ure of glassswhich is destructive to colours when 
the glass touches them On this account it is therefore i 
very erccUent plan to place the picture and frime bodily 
m a small glared box, as is the way adopted in the cast of 
the pTctuve before referred to iiFthc National Portrnt 
Gallery By this means the glass i| kept a considerable 
distance from the surface of the pamt 
ft must not be supposed that this enclosure of a picture 
in even what may be supposed to be rn air-tight box will 
obviate any attention being given to the picture It is 
fnund, even under the most succcsslul encumst in< cs tb »t 
pictures need occasionall) takinj out of their fume*- if 
only to change the little atmosphere tli4ii bttweer the 
glass and picture 1 he clfcct of-thc e nclo*5cd atmosphere 
can, in ordinary instane es, after a time, be veen by a ceruin 
bloomy appeal ance of the pictuie li is, therefore, the 
custom to have the front of the box to open or take 
out* fastening it uith a lock and kc> 1 i lovablencs 
of Uiefront^or b«ack, whichcicnt inn be neccssitite 
Ctire bdng taken to mjtken air*proo^ for if not so, the 
efriat and damp will creep m ail rounei 1h< edges to i 
condklsrable distance, as is so often seen ( )f * ourse, lU 
jdMeOjpemdoriiS require to hr> well UTider*-tood, or U would 
be hn^sible to take any intelligent care of pictures, 
W^ler by the householder or the traielkr uu** if the 
pt^res havcan> value m the eves of the owners it will 
gi^f^tly be ocondny to place them in the h inds, or lo 
iidoft the advice of those who have a profe*^ onal know 
ledjp of the subject 

If disbelievers in the art of picturo-clc inmg could 
ocoasionally see the obscuration of some pictures, oc<a 
m a few months by the dust and smoke of Lng 
Um #tieSf their adverse vicwb would >oon be somewh it 
modmed. The discoloration bemg so great in nianv 
jcsvsm bs a few months, the state of pictuas neglected fui 
yiait icab well be imagined The reason, to a great 
extent, Ap tbiv obscuration of pictures is not igiticed m 
hSusebsM^ Is dwmg to a want ofrknowkdge of what the 
tbits df a ptctltvc Should be* Only an educated eye can at 

a perodve the loss of imiten colour,#nd m light and 
0^ by a 4>f dirt* An\rdmar> observer, even m 
coiit!onmm a but pointing and a dne One, does not 
ix^ogniiKi the jftw*eO*of the distmction betacr n them He 
%loes not see ffrst the one lacks nil the eareXuk modelhag 
the broper ibonsdocss an ; fc nnto the ob)eets , 
snfTtluii there arenoipwiismhs ofdog^c if the brightness 
iilt fbo cbioor of tfrijecis aieav t&e .bd those sup- 


posed to be afar tn a ladbtjng thc^ 
distinctions exist as m notum. add eonlbcnte ib amnonty 
fp the bad one. An attjlst wowd dtitem me diderencv 
between a baCpamting and a good one, nad^lhe watd ^ 
%omt such knowledge on the part of HO))adbel^ 
shown m the state m w'hich they sude)^ pictures ond^ 
catt to remain, and grow worse. SotnOtfrnes it may bo a m 
question when a picture has been neglected ^ 

bug period, and is ronsi*quently m a very dflamdated state, 
how for It IS safe and advisable to clean it ; out it m vefy 
obvious that if householders would only give theit" m^res 
some attentions m their cailiei sta^ of discolwttiOn 
and decay, there would be fewer pictures in this stede^ 
Another disadvantcige oQcurs on occasions when the 
family away m tnt countr>, that of having all the 
blinds down and shutteis closed, thus shutting out the 
pictures fiom all light, #whicb is their very life. If an) 
doubt has previously Existed in the minds of our reader, 
ol the ical necessity of attending to pictuios, it r\\\^ 
suicly be disj^Ilcd on reflecting upon these few fhct«> 

If pictuics only passed through these few vicissitutte, 
they would amply justify occasional attentions 

Ihe attentions to picUiics with which householders arc 
concerned* arc tho«.e ot dusting, polishing, and ordinary 
cleaning Although the operation of dusting a picture 
would seem to the general mind snnpl# enough, yet Jt i» 
in oper xtum requu ing a p cat amount of c i-* e J n dusting a 
picture, an accidental piojtcting wnc in the feather-brmhip*^ 
may nuke a scratch across it In polishing, if a silk hilnd 
kerchief us(d without cate, the surface is nude to lot k 
I’T casy .ind sun ar) When a jnd of eotton-w ool is emplo\ ed 
^and cotton-wool will be found to polish better than the 
I handkerchief, inasmuch at it cm be oftener changed; 

I the presence of little bard pieces of matter may c use 
mischief In both eases if not guarded against, I’k 
button on the cuff or slci\e of the jiohshei may oeca<io i 
ex Agxin, the optialor must be cxctcdiutlv 

I jnee utious not lo piess with ary force on the canva*-, or 
' the jjurks of the strainer underneath will be foired mii 
dntinriness on the picture, giving a very insightly appe *f 
anu to It, and cvcntuall) producing thousands of th i 
hair> cracks of a serious nature. To keep pictuies in 
jnroptr order, they 'hould be dusted at least cvciy cthe 
(lay 1 hcv should be carefully polished about evi 
monin, and this should be d tm in the same manner th it 
i piece of fi agile glass would be polibhed-— that is to sa>, 
lightly rubbing it, and oicasicmally breathing on the 
•surface 1 he best way to polish a picture wilt be found, 
as a rule, to be »ith a slanting movement— but the 
operator must be a good deal guided by the situation from 
winch the picture is lighted Thiit, if the light is derived 
from a skyLglii, the fnction should be upwards •and 
• down V rds 1 he* mode nf removing spots should be as 
follow , — I he pictuic (if possible) should be taken down 
and Ind flat, fice uppermost, of course, on a table. It 
should then be lightly dusted, and with a litde roll of 
roUon-wool, dipped in lukewarm water and squeered as 
dry u possible, delicately wiped over, drying me picture 
immediately with a met soft piece of linen. A piece of 
sponge will do instead of the cotton wool, tf not used jlpo 
wet, for It hardly lequires tp moA than damp theahmee. 

I his opoiation will be found to successftiUy remove wl 
oidinai) diQColoratious. It will be borne m mmd, bdw- 
cvewi that tt Is always better to return to. 
for ihstance— ^hat are a little a 

second tune, m the same manner, than keeb frM 
wetted too long. Injudicious use of water wffi qqtiit the 
varnish tc^nrtinnd turn opaque, aniMf soap 
to be used, beyond the dangers beflte meired to,4bBM 
' tonsequcncc will probalxiy be that a spiead over 

the colotirs which possibly cannOt be tmMtA After 
this operation of ckanmg, the pieitite mitsTle {unteedf- 
poftsM. and H ifri m a caadtilpn, ^ 
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WiiM ^ldhoft«r is xtiarked byw oo«)^«ratle deem 
:of onbof the moat unpleasant remts te be looktA 

k(t:^ possible, isii the exploaing of kitbhen boilers. It 
.iwenl4 hardly seem probable uiat duch an element of 
4anCir ras a steam boiler liable to explosion, could be 
found jh a domestic establishment. We %re accustomed 
bhty to aitsociate such things with large factories and 
kn;omotive engines But it is neVerthOless a fact that the 
household is subject to the sad catastrophes steam boilers 
produce} and we have fresh in our memory seveml of 
these lamentable occurren^s. The 
most prominent in our xnind at the 
preset moment, is that which took 
place in the kitchen of .Longlanc 
Vicarage, Derbyshire, * by which "two 
women were killed, and a third seveaely 
injur^. Ihis explosion whs precede^ 
by several others, in various parts, 
both in London and the country, of a 
like dangerous and fatal character. 

Previous winters, too, have contributed 
their quota of deaths from this cause, 
so that ' we think it but a duty to 
direct the attention of our readers to 
.^his subject, and to point out the means 
dfpreventing these dire occurrences in 
such boilers as are liable thereto. And 
here, lest any unnecessary apprehen- 
sion should arise, we will explain that it 
is not every boiler that is subject to ex- 
plosion. The ordinary kitchen boiler, 
supplied from a small cistern with a 
ball-cock attached,* is pctfectly safe. 

It is the boiler arrang^ on what is 
known as the circulating system that is 
dangerous, and it is only boilers con- 
structed on this principle that have ex- 
ploded. In general, these boilers arc 
connected to an overhead cistern 
placed perhaps on thctsecond or third 
floor) by means of two pipe.s, so that 
when the Are is lighted, the steam and 
heated water rise through one of these 
pipes, and the colder water, from its 
lor gravity, descends through the 


her. A thorough circulation is thus 
set upj whidi is .maintained as long as 
the i^pes kre free, the water 
supply kept up, and the fire 

yhis arrangement is per- 
fectly safe so long as these 

cemditiona ate complied with, for the surplus steam finds 
a free-es^cape from the overhead cistern, while the two 
open columns of water form two natural safety-valves to 
me boiler. But what is the consequence if the thorough- 
through the two connecting pipes is at any time clos^? 
Why, the, steam hswini^ no outlet, accumulates within the 
!x>iler and pipes, and at last, without any warnings makes 
ilts esc^ ^ rupturing the boiler, and spreading death 
and 4 nB||id|^ arouno. Now a frost is exadly the^thing 
to niqpPpilllb^'^sastefs^ we find only ocAirring, 
weather. The circulating pipes become c&oked 
wit}i ic«, wd the boiler, unaUe to withstand the accu-.| 
^esfurc of the steam within, a^ a natural 
iSeqoence^buji^ It seeme strange in these times, 


reprehensible^ as there are choncea of 
68— VOL, IX. 



choked froih other causes than frost Bueh iMihg the fact, 
and thdfb being m^y circulating bolietls jtxmht, the first 
stepW'fih bur readers jfiaoiild be, to ascmaln,^jprfod^ 
upon iMhich their boilers are construfctfNh liFth^ aie 
upon the circulating system, they sfao^ out 

whether they ate fitted with a safety-vai\e^ if isbt, by 
all means let them get one attached without They 

are in danger of an explosion from the circulat& p^^Kiis 
choking in the summer, and that danger is itxnnmetfi; th 
the winter, especially if the plftes are at all exposed to dig 
influence of the altered temperature. 

But the valve required is bf a special character ; and It 
is not every plumbs or ironmonger who could devise one 
off-hand which Would meet the case* 
We therefore subjoin a vertical sectum 
of a valve of known effibieitey, whidi 
was designed by Mr. L. £. Pletcher, of 
Manchester, tomeveat the acpldd^ of 
circulating boilers. It ift* techbka^y 
known as of external cotib- 

struction, the seat of tVk bdinag 

spherical, and without either 
fangs or spindle, btf that them fa 
nothing to interfere With Its free 
tion, or impede the thoFongMisre. The 
central hollow pedestal, A, on which 
the valve d is segted, is of bmss, as is 
also the external cylindrical shell, C, 
which drops over it and contains the 
valve itself, while the weight is simply 
a ring of lead, D. The area* of the 
opening at the valve seat is a quarter 
of a square inch, so that every pout^ 
weight on the valve* gives a pressure 
of 4 lbs. on the boiler, whilst 45 foet 
is the total head of %vater Which this 
valve will balance. One point of im- 
portance is, that these should 

not have a greater load on them than 
that due to the head of water ; fruue- 
fore, they will require loads 

for different positions. The prtmor- 
tions of the shell aiui dead 
are therefore amingfed for eosy 
lalion ; the shell being adaptb|^ for a 
constant head of lo feet of wttter, and 
the lead weight for a head Of jf fof^ 
which is equal to 10 feet for each inch 
measured upon it vertically, since it is 
3i inches nigh. Thus with the lead 
wdght as shown, we have a 
valve adapted for a cetonn 
of 45 feet ; with a Weight 3 
inches high, for a b^tuSn of 
40 feet ; whhmib of a indies, 
for a column of 30 feet ; and of i inch for a cdumn of 
20 feet Should the valve be requited to balanbe a column 
of greater height than 45 feet, which Is scbicely prbbable, 
the lead weight can easily be increased, either in nagfat or 
thickness. 

A plumber or brassfoundcr wiH be perfectly able, from 
the lorcgoing particulars, and our engraving, together 
with die following dimensions, to make and fit one of 
these valves for abom ;£r that is, los. for the valke, 
and 10s. for labour and material in mmting the necessary 
connection. The dimensi^llS are as fefilows :-^total hpigm, 
inches ; outer diam^ of lead weight, 2 j^ inc&o^ 
irnior diameter of weight, i^ih mches ; outer diameter of 
Shell carrying the weight, if mcnes ; internal diameter of 
hollow p^es^, Iths of an inch at hottpus, and ^ 
an inch at t^. It may prove mf further cohwmmce if 
exceedingly we state, that /or the above ifroportions,Vith a «diaaheter 
.. .. .1* m ^ ValVCfSBSd^, dm; 

I 
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of the external hrast should be i lb. i os. ns 
niea^iy ^sMe ; and that of 'the lead might, i lb. a os. 

inch of its height regard to the (»sittoit 

fi£ the valve and the mode of fbcing it to the boiler, we 
only leave this td the discret;ion of the fitter, it being 
a :f»atter of convenielnee. Whenever possible, it should 
fixed in front dF the kitchen range, being brought out, if 
necessary, by me^s of a connecting pipe, so as to be 
always in si^^t and accessible. These valves should be 
kept clean and bright — in (get, they should be treated as 
brnam^ts, and then they can always be depended upon. 
If fixed;a>^ay in a dark corner they are never looked atj 
nnich less examined, and being thus left to themselves 
year afto* year, are generally useless when their services 
are requireci The valve shown in our engraving has a 
wVopgnMron flange attached to it with a screwed nipple, 
Which can be secured to the boiler by bolts tapped 
into the plate. • This may be found convenient in some 
cases where the valve can be placed directly on the top of 
the bpiler, but we recommend the arrangement .previously 
descril>ed wherever practicable. Here, then, is a very 
simple preventive measure against one of the most dire 
calamities that >^00 possibly befall a household. We 
most* sincerely trust that all those who may require it will 
avail themselves of its benefits without delay. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Mosr^f us art accustomed to regard artificial teeth as 
wholly •a thing of the present day, but such is not the 
case. Of the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians a know- 
ledge of dentistry formed a part, and mummies have been 
found with wooden and ivory teeth ; some of them even 
Axed, in modern fashion, on gold plates ; and with hollow 
teeth stopped with gold— so true is it that there is nothing 
new unefer the sun. The classic writers also speak of 
artificial teeth as being well known both in asicient Greece 
and Rome. A century and a half ago, as appears from 
advertisements in old newspapers, goldsmiths did the 
.work of dentists in making and cleaning artificial teeth. 
A few months since, while some excavations were being 
made on the site of the Inquisition, at Murcia, in 
Spain, the workmen came upon the bones of the victims 
of th^ terrible institution in former times ; in one of 
the jaws was a silver tooth— this fact was observed 
by^^a friend of the writcris, who happened to be on the 
spot 

But since dentistpr has been recognised as a separate 
branch of surgery in modern times, the precious metals 
have not been used for the actual teeth. Ivory was one 
of earliest substances employed : it was easily shaped, 
and when first put in, matched tolerably for colour with the 
natural teeth ; but from its porous nature it was soon 
satumted with the fluids of the mouth, and underwent 
chemical changes, which rendered the breath offensive ; 
its appearance l^came dark and disgusting, and it 
rapidfy decayed. The tooth of the hippopotamus, being 
hnbiiia^^aiid covered with a ffne enamel, promised better, 
regarded with favour for a time ; but it was 
have the some disadvantages as ivory. The 
. domestic animals, cows and sheep, have been 

nsM but these would not do in many cases, and only for 
* Mnt and canine teeth. Among the old materialsf nothing 
was. better than the crowns of hAnan teeth, mounted on 
artiheial bases. These in aj^althy mouth would offen 
weaf for frona eight to twelve >%ars ; but there was much 
difficulty in procuHnig a supply, which rendered them 
costly, and many jpersonl bad a horre?: of wearing dead 
teeth iiyheir mouths. A great stride was made in 
the ndnml tefth were intfoduced. Porcelain 

teeillflBfj a French inventhm ; ^ey were first made at 
,, Bins, about 1620, mw supers^ed all others. 


Unlike those we have mentioned, tlicy arc dcanly, sinu 
as they are not poedus they do not absorb aecretions; 
they are not acted on by the cheimcad in thia 

mouth ; they never change cokmr; am as ^ey can be 
mnre tdedy they can he wenm with g^er ease 
and convenience. . - . , 

. Artificial teeth are sometimes txed tipon the natural 
roots, when they are free from disease, but only in the 
case of front teeth of the upper jaw. A better wa^f by 
attaching then# to a plate of gold or platina; which is 
secured to the adjoining teeth ; this admits of mdily 
taking out for the purpose of cleaning, a point bi 
great importance. When there are no te^ to whidh 
they can be attached, spiral springs are sometimes 
introduced, which press against the cheeks, and thus 
hold the ‘plate in place ; but these are very uncomfort- 
able to the w&rer, and continually liable to get out of 
order. To remedy th^sc inconveniences was not easy, 
but skilful dentists invented and patented some years 
since a method of sScuring the plate by atmospheric 
■pressure, which do^ away with the necessity of springs 
£Lnd their attendant disadvantages. This plate is so accu- 
rately fitted to the irregularities of the palate that no air 
intervenes, consequently it remains firmly attached on 
the same principle that a leather sucker adheres to a 
stone. To obtain an exact facsimile of the mouth, the 
dentist presses a soft and plastic confjposilion against 
ttlie gums and palate which gives an exact impression in 
reverse of the form of the mouth ; from this a modeU^o*-* 
plaster is taken, which is again cast in metal, and d!es 
made, between which a thin gold plate is hammered and 
fitted, until it takes the exact fonn of the mouth and 
accurately fits the gums, palate, and the remaining natu- 
ral teeth. The most delicate manipulation is required 
in taking a perfect impression of the mouth in the first 
place, and the most careful workmanship in the mechani- 
cal fitting of the plate is absolutely nfecessary, in order to 
ensure a perfect fit, upon which depend comfort and 
airrcct articulation. This plate is* now tried in the 
mouth, with wax placed upon it to receive the impression 
I of the teeth of the opposite jaw ; and the depth to which 
I their marks penetrate indicates the length required for the 
* artificial teeth, that they may exactly meet them. The 
plate, with the wax upon it, is then taken from the mouth, 
and brushed over with oil ; wires curved like the jaws, 
and hinged together behind, arc placed above and below 
it, and these are separately embedded in plaster ; the 
plate and wax arc then removed, which the oil permits to 
be done readily. The contrivance thus made, which 
represents the two jaw's, is called the “articulator;” in it 
the artificial teeth ’'r<f temporarily placed, and arranged to 
their correct positions ; they arc afterwards transferred in 
the same order to the metal plate, to wliich they arc 
soldered by the littfe platina pins which project from them ; 
the space between the plate and teeth is sometimes filled 
up with vulcanised india-rubber, and sometimes witli 
mineral pastes variously made. The best material for the 
plate is gold, but alloys are used, and sometimes other 
bases are substituted. Platina is also considered wall 
adapted. • For cheap sets of teeth, cheaper materials are 
employed, generally, under diffcj^nt names, vukanisi^ 
india-rubber (that is, india-rubber 'with which sulphur ^is 
mixed).* Gutta-percha has also been used, but it does not , 
resist the acids of the mouth well Artificial teeth, 
exactly corresponding in colour and shape to the remoiii* 
ing natural teeth, arc now carefully fitted to the jdote; 
and so well is the imitation carried out by .first-rate 
dentists, wlio really study their art> that it is* almost 
impossibleTo distinguish the one from the otherr-^the teal 
/roin the false. _ 

There is another method of fixing caJldlL^ continuous 
gum ; it consists of amartificial gum, in the teeth . 
are embedded, and wh|ch is made of a isymewnat simi^r ' 
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em|Mistea Mt£^ bi«t this 

its ^ver th«y^ |ma 4 aiml Is coiotittd tQ ires^i^le it 

TO are dtsirou$ of havinji^attifidal teeth 
visiting the dentist by |be fe^r of pain 
and t^e n^ral dread of an c^ratW, Even this 
obstacle has lately been removed oy calling hi to the aid 
of^^l^dentislt the Nitrous Oxide Gas, or “Laughing Gas/’ 
^ as ifir conuncmly called. This agen^ which is adminis- 
tered by inhalation, is capable of annulling physical pain 
or preventing it from being felt. Its action is far more 
ranidyim producing an insensibility to pain, than most 
other anaesthetics ; its trans^nt hold upon the senses 
causes no ill effects or reaction-^no headache, sickness, 
or prostration ; and consciousness of what is taking place 
is not destroyed. The unfailing efficac]^ of its pain- 
deadening, qualities is all that can be desired, and severe 
operations con be performed without the patient being 
conscious of suffering. - 

For stopping hollow teeth, the ^inly unobjectionable 
substance is sponge gold, which is a chemical preparation 
of fine gold. Tin-foil, from its malleability, is easily 
inserted, but it soon oxidises and destroys the colour of 
the tooth. A mineral amalgam is commonly used, which 
is made of mercury, silver, and tin. 

To those who have l^st their teeth, the advantages of 
replacing, them ^y good and well-httcd artificial ones 
cannot be doubted ; of thpse mere appearance is the 
though neither that nor their power for restoring 
dis'tfinct enunciation is to be despised ; but without com- 
plete mastication good digestion is impossible, and they 
are therefore an important means of preserving health. 
The cause why so many artificial teeth prove failures lies 
in the desire for cheapness, which too often renders good 
materials and good workmanship impossible. 

The fact of a dentist being an advertising dentist, by 
no means implies that his work is necessarily cheap or 
bad. He is compelled to make himself known to his 
patients, and if they insist on cheap teeth, to furnish 
them with such. There are, of course, exceptions to the 
rule ; but most of the advertising dentists are gentlemen 
>V’ho understand their profession, and can supply good 
teeth for fair prices. 

In the management of artificial teeth the great point of 
impoitancc is to keep them clean, as it is, indeed, in that 
of natural teeth. To all who have sound teeth, and would 
avoid the necessity for artificial ones, the practice of some 
of the high caste Brahmins of India is commended for 
consideration, though scarcely, perhaps, for imitation. 
They spend an hour each morning cleaning the teeth 
with a twig, and recite certain prayer# at intervals. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To cliOH Black Silk^ with very littU Trouble and 
entirely to pieces the dress, jacket, &c., 
aiia' wdh shake each piece ; then spread over a deal table 
a ’iiewapaper, or sheet of clean paper, and on it lay a 
bl^eadth of the silk; Bi^sh it well both sides with a fine 
sdtibrtigli — a bat- brush would very well answer the pur- 
pbsid. Shake it again ; fold together in half*, and pHacc it 
cm one side of the table. In the same manner shake,* 
brhsh, and 'shake agMin each piece of the sdk. Re^fove 
the and plat% on the table a clean newspaper or 
sEh^iof paper. NeTOjtopers answer best;,- they are laiw 
a^ %mooth/ and pihbitbly at hand. On the paper a^i^n 
pifte^a silk, atid into a clean qua^pudding* 

p6ur a lialf;r|nnt of edd water, adding lia!f-a-pint ^ 
gc^ whldh is better for the purpose than 

me sug^ stiffens the silk. 1l)ese are tile 
it' any ^iantity requi^. j. Ijfave ready a 
piece of bladk cta]^ or black merino, ibout half a^ard j 


squarei dipIt TOliinto the liquid, and t^ppgbly wash 
over the dtf/ side of the silk, Be cerdM that it is well 
cleaned^ and, if possible, wash it from to edge, and 
wet it well all over. . Then fold over the suk in half; then « 
again, tUl the folds are the widdi of those of new .^tlk 
Place it in a clean towel, and clean each piece of the silk 
in the same manner, la]a**g one piece on the other ; nodi 
remembering by a mark which is the last piece done, 
that must be the last ironed. ^^Let the silk lie folded in the 
towel until a large iron is well neated ; but be careful tbat^ 
ft is not loo hoi; try it first on paper, or a piece cff .oM 
damped silk. Use two irons. Open the towel when the 
iron is ready, and place the piece of silk that was 
cleaned on an old table-cloth or sheet folded thick ; iron 
the wrong side quickly, from edge to edge, until dry. 
Fold the silk over lightly to the width of new silk, and 
place it on one end of the table until all j|S done. This 
simple process stiffens, cleans, and makes the silk look 
new. 

Directions for cleaning Black Merino^ or any Woollen 
SiuJ^f Black Cloth Jackets^ Cloaks^ or Gentlemen^ s Clothes^ 
<5^^:. —Purchase, at a chemist’s, one pennyworth of car^ 
bonatc of ammonia. Place it in a clean quart pudding- 
basin, and pour upon it a pint of boiling water ; cover it 
over with a clean plate, and let it stand to get cold. 
Having taken entirely to pieces the ^ess, jacket, or cloak, 
shake each piece well ; then spreaa a large newspaper 
over a deal table, place one breadth of the material upon 
it, and brush it well on both sides with a fine hardJstmh . ; 
shake it again, and place it on one side of the table, 
folded in half. Brush and shake in the same manner 
each piece, folding and placing one pi^ce on the other at 
the end of the table. When all are brushed, remove the 
paper and replace it with a fresh one, upon which place 
another, if thin. Lay upon the paper one breadth of the 
stuff, quite smooth and fiat, the wrong side next the paper ; 
then take a pecc of black merino, about half a yard 
square ; dip it in the carbonate of ammonia and water 
(cold), well wet it, and wash over the stuff or cloth. If 
cloth, care must be taken to wash it the right way^ so as 
to keep it smooth; when well washed over, fold tluj mate- 
rial in half, and place it in a clean towel, laying one piece 
over the other, until all arc done. Mark the last, as that 
will be the last to be ironed. Let the merino, or cloth, 
rest in the towel for about an hour ; then iron the wrong 
side, after placing it on a thickly-folded blanket, or sheet, 
with a thin sheet of paper, old glazed lining out of the 
dress, or piece of linen, over the blanket or sheet. Iron 
each piece on the wrong side until quite dry, and have two 
heavy irons, one heating while the other is in use. Fold 
over the pieces, the width of new merino, but be careful 
not to fold it so as to mark it sharply, especially Cloth- 
Gentlemen’s clothes can be thus cleaned without taking to 
pieces, or ironing, unless quite convenient. Vests and 
coat collars arc thus easily renovated, the colour is re- 
vived, grease spots and white scams removed. 

To renovate Crape, — Brush the crape well with a soft 
brush, and over d zc^iV/^’-mouthed jug of Imting water hold 
tightly the crape, gradually stretching it over the jug of 
boiling water. If a strip of crape^ it is very easily held 
tightly over the watei^ letting the piece done fall over the 
jug until all is completed. The crape will become firm and. 
fit for usd| every mark and fold being removed. White ac 
coloiired crape may be hashed and pinned over a news? 
paper, or towel, on the outside of a bed, until dry. Crape 
that has been closed to rsSff or damp — veils especiaUr— r 
Vnay be saved from spoiling by being stretched tightly on 
the outside of the bed with pins, ffntil dry ; and no criq|ie 
I should be left to dry without having beqj^pulled 
proper form.* If black crape, Igce, or ifet fts feifed 
turned brown, it may be dipped into wates^ cdouraH^ith 
the blue-bag, aiding a limp of loaf sugar to etpan* and. . 
pinned on to a mew^per on a bed. * 

» 
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; KBPt POR TUEASURE AMP 

:jt V PR0TO-4lTl!fcE HORSE. 

V ^ ^ POKIES AND VtMiSUm HACKS {cofUtnuei), 

''inm ^ce of tiuiie poniefi wMclt are all colours, 

^ intended ior it, should vary from £i<^ h 

/f 5 or /aa tlho ktter is a long price, though we have 
advoacS opoh diAt for a good one. The better sort may 
be tQtM fnik^ yMs of dealers, who buy them when they 
thiidc tan turn something by them, and, not 
mdre^pxendy, as a matter of fancy. There are some 
pecidiaaHies also to be noted. A large horse should look 
amaUcF than he really is ; a pony should look larger, 
tefmmetry is perfect. No greater compliment 
oast be paid him than to say that he a horse in 
natniatttre.^ In buying from a drove, when young,, pick 
t that appear to have most quality, as ponies usually 
coarser ais they grow older. It bought too thicK 


lucrathw than thatof mkUUsng horsei^luM 
a ready tote fca: a very good ohe« ' ' \ . . T ' 

Of fluulde horses for|»teaaiite,]dieiBrsttf 
Igeat is He is mendABy aslASdle and . £1 

supposed to re^t harness by kickihg the ftap to j^Cchn. 
If you wish to insult a very partteuterj^V aroUlVv w^ 
has called your attention to bis hack, ato Um wbet^he 
goes in harness. Some are used chie^ for thtf^PirA^ 
either exclusively in the country, *6r' in the snbai^ oa 
London. They do a great amount of road woik in 0 A 
latter capacity ; for wtoe men are fond of horse^eii^rCi&e,' 
and m yet confined to business for several hours of 
the riding backwards and fdCwards is almo^ 'the only Way 
of getting it during eight months of the year. In the 
country they carry the squire, especially if he be .not a 
sportsman, on •non-hunting days into the market town, 
or on magisterial or county business, anij %ith the forsier 
of the two, they go to. see a fox found occaAiooally, thoi^ 
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HARMATTAN, the rXOFSaTY OF MSS. CEORQE PAIRS, 


Whtti youilg^ thw become clumsy and cob-Hke. In buying 
for. children select die narrowest you can find. When 
?Ktt ovei^weighttfd, their powers of endurance are beyond 
bdtef; 

> The really valuable cobs and ponies that come into the 
Modon market are many of them very well bred. They 
thoroughbred horses, out of small mares, and when 
wBi^ken fetch high prices. There are two or three studs 
of ponies which come yearly to the hammer, and the 
mbit toCCbssfid breeder of them is a gentleman of our 
actfOalmaa^, who has been known to sell ponlls of 
t4lHinaS, or a little more, for almost fabulous prices; 
ana. wis annex an illustration of a chestnut c#b, called 
Hmxtottnn; (African Whirlwind)^ under 14. hands, vdiich 
tfioek test Kaj^U is the- property of Mrs. 

Qc^rge Paine, of Norf^ Croceni, by whose permission 
tlm toetdi was She uses it endrely for harness,* 

and it ts boa of ttte' finest goers m London. Loid 
• Stamford nagn 'gre« buyer erf good ponies, ahd he is< 
fcen on gmnething quite umqtie on New- 
. TOflKec Heatte--^ pillar exmbition*>groimd for this 
, of horsa Itey .mnmest if them #iitc as good as 
T dioy look. The breeding of firsticl^ l^nies is moat' 


this is out of their line. Then the question is, What are 
the most desirable points for such services ? 

ThC' hack shoufd be good-looteng and well-bred* His 
legs and feet should be especially sound, as our Engli^ 
roads are hard, and if ridden from the suburbs to town 
and back, some portion of his journey will be notoriously 
so. He should have a light head and neck,’ and his mouth 
should be good, though when used exclusively fer coanny 
work that is a secondary consideration; near London and 
large towns it is a si/re gfud non , . He should have a good 
constitution, as he is eaqiected to*do tagtHar Worit^ tb&bgk 
he wiA be as well fed and cared for as gendemen^b lv >m 4 
usually are. A horse of this kind should have no vices, 
Sttciv as shying w Iddcing ; and he tdiouM he 
safe, that yon may thoroughly trust him with a besei^h 
at a foot pace. All his paces should be good^ bot tlie 
two with which you are most concerned Ate the And 

tte trot Camterii®, accepting by ladies, juu! k 
wbae theSidcs of the road are grass, 

Leiewtershire, NorthamptoaiSire^ Is. r^dArfted Inditod 
id ; H is. ^ to hn^ horsed fiSet toioMMsMiiaa'^im 
the trot attSitfum should be m 

way^n yhuA Mhacb picks up his Jiet, hol’to thait id 

1 it,‘ ' 




. ^ ■ii mm; . ', | ',,, , \ ,i | . ■i VrV.' ' " ^ ^ ^ 


Mxuliftg lus joiee, and tbra^na bis feet out before him ; 
iQBdthe 4(f im skou/a wwJSr^ tkf ground, 
Jl gppd hade wifi from four to live miles an hour, 
se£^9^e8 mca:i^ tovairis home ; and it m fat better that 
he ,diamd trot niiie ihiles in hne ^rmu thsin twelve or 
fourteen in a slovenly masotcr. The after-dinner stories 
of M^cfnen who have favourite hacks or hunters are not 
to Be believed. Racing men seldom err fa|r making theirs 
tod ii^od, except when they want to sell 
At A has to go alonj: thh road as his primary call*-* 
tng, lass attention maybe given to great strength, unless it 
. be. combined with quality. If acks should be small, about 
meet! handSj or at most fifteen hands One inch, handy to* 
get on and ojff, quiet em>ugB for a stranger to hold, and 
certainly not clumsy, as so many weight-oarriers are. It 
should be remembered that carries but 

Shan H is not the* gaudy .fore*leg action which has so many 


as umll as ' Hia ioutnay is 

usuallv .fhrou^ lanea and fields, scdtVlGn^ wiiit^s^ rams, 
and tiberefbre me considerkUonlh' fmner case 
is of leim ^poinanee m the pre^t one. of the - 

walk and as dte gmp does most of the first 
desidemtum is: an ea^ swinging gt^op atil|md^uattet^ 
speed, which cairtes you at about thirteen an 
hour, tachidlng stoppa^^ by which we mean ga^ Id tie 
unhasped, dir^ lanes tone wmked through, and ssidillfefiKS^ 
or ga;p to be occasionally jumped. These, th^", are two 
accomplishments of the cover^ hack ; and althoqfl^ both 
may be acquired in a very few lessons, it is desirable t^ 
they shouia, not have to be given when the master is in a 
hui^ to get to his hunter. Good wind is in this case quite 
indispensable, and good action too, Init it is more the action 
of the hunter than the roadster, inde^ a good covert 
hack should be a small hunter of about /ourt^ hands 
three inches, not less, as, excepting on vety wet oay^^ or 



COVERT KACJC. 


a^lrers,but 


I action and true, both and before. 

I best market for buying a gopd hack is from a good 
truitworthy dealer. Genuemea knovf their value, and 
^di^h many a first-class hunter finds his way from one 
I’s stable to another’s, it is not often that they 
opted to scU a favourite hack, excepting for a very 
j. There are plenty of honest dealers to be met 
pndon.dnd the provinces, and such aback, soqpd 
i^lQc^ng, as we have endeavoured to describe, is 
frpmt ^ ^0 guineas. ' A great deal more has 
been given, bat " ' * 

inay pe o^iddmd a fancy 

l^$t ks the corat 

mqst ua:y» some of the qualities 
dne tfme a is^t mart for these horses ; 
slow for r^pgi when they h^d action they 
at two oy ^iae yeara qW for small^ums ana 
Sacks raeeSciyea. nowaday-S' are 
^ and U is wTlonger so fashionable a mart for thm 

r ’ 

‘ ’ a hack for a special purpose, 

tlie breakfast table to the meet 
objfect is to gain time, the requisifis of this of 





in very muddy countries, the best men do not adopt 
alls, and in that case anything lower will subject the rider 
to being covered with mud. Gentlemen whp indulge in 
book-making, and who have been looking at pictures by 
Alk^n and descriptions by Nimrod, should rcmcynb^ that 
those gentlemen wrote and drew forty years ago, ahd some 
of their customs as well as costumes are obsmefo. These 
hacks are kept in the same condition as huutersu and come 
out upon an average three days a week, according to cir- 
cumstances ; those with large studs frequently have two^ 
and sometimes go to ^hc meet on wheels When practicable. 

A covert hack sometunes has an infirmity or two, which 
goes off by the time he has got on to the grass ; he is ahm 
allowed to kick or to shj' if he is ftosh enough and 
with anything to shy at But a good, sound, smq^ 
groper, aboqt the siae wlfltxaye described, and 
fiioroughbred, is worth as much mopey as the othr 
though his quadifications are not tile same* Of ccyrs ^ 
nthese circumstances vary with weight. We fot cWSt • 
tmy mortji^aind append a portmit of a ^err^ggp ^^d n^ 
which carried thirteen stone foamany years. 

« The Pari is, agafo/insome respects^ dil, 
the other twd. fie i% callea *<flatcatcher,^’ for he i 
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with ihe mosa^ sh^^ ^ 0 sei^$ half the infimii^- 
. tflb to iNiiluch horsefleshisheir* And if«indeed» he be con* 
to his especial w0rk|lie iviU be no more the ^orse for 
„ a certain amount of unsoundneas <than will the honest mer- 
chant’s clerk or 4 inehdrap^$ apprentice for his mosaic 
: chains or sham jewi^ery. It is only when cither, the 
one or the other comes out of his place that he will be 
detected or despised. , A handsome, high-stepping, round- 
barrelled. jsmalbheadled, gaudy-looking park hack is just 
as oflpable of walking up and down Rotten Row, with a 
bog spavin, thick wind, curby hocks, and unsound fee^ 
as the honest clerk is of ^oing his work with his mous- 
. taches or imperial. No one would, perhaps, be more sur- 
prised than the people who are on them to know how many 
defects they have. They are ornamental and useful for the 
one purpose for which they were bought, and two hours’ 
Walking exercise is just about what many of them are fit 
^ for. But this*^is not the case with all. There are horses 
to be seen in Rotten Row of inestimable value, whose 
goodness is alptne known to their owner, and whose value 
IS incalculable. They are of all sizes, from fourteen hands 
two inches to fifteen hands three inches high ; highly 
'bred, many of them of the best blood in England, beauti- 
fully shaped, of the* richest colours, with courage and 
docility so combined that it is a positive treat to ride 
them ; well broken, of splendid action, without a blemish 
or a spot which caafakc from their value. , The fashion 
of giving enormous prices for park hacks perhaps went out 
witli <Sount D’Orsay and the late Lord Chesterfield ; but 
we knpw that noblemen and gentlemen still alive allow no 
price to stop them when they get exactly what they want. 
To the great size and beauty to which these horses maybe 
brought there is Ao Umit^ and as this and good manners 
arc indispensable requisites of the park hack, we need 
scarcely add that in a dealer’s hands they are very valuable. 
The same may be said of a lady’s horse, w'hich should com- 
bine high courage with perfect obedience, and be in other 
respects very much what we have endeavoured here to 
dpcribc. He should be able to canter with either leg, for 
his pwn sake and his rider’s, and if high enough to keep 
her habit from the mud, so much the better. 


COOKING. 

PIE-CKUST, TIES, PAITIES, AND PAT^S. 

, What is a pie ? A complete answer would 

contain considerably more antiquarian lore than we have 
room to make a show of here. There being no respectable 
Latin for " pie.” we may suppose that the Romans, not 
having the wor4» did not know the thing ; and that pies, not 
being older than the Christian era, cannot pul n.c. after their 
names. There is no L^tin word even for paste, dough. 
The Greek derivative, “artocreas, ’’bread-flesh, bread mixed 
witli meat, is just as likely to have been a sandwich, or 
mincemeat-stufflng, Of a sausage-roll, as a pie. Pastetc 
(German), pasiiccia (Italian), and (in old French) 
and patty, all spring from the root which gives us 
pastr^. Nevertheless, the paste, or crust, is not essential 
to a pi|^ although it is mostly a very plcas^t, and often a 
i«ry vporiyenient addition. An English dictionary before 
m oeflnes Pie, s. a crust baked w^ something in it.” It 
yottld hake been nearer the truth, hod it said, something 
baked with something (four-and^twenty blacUbirds, for 
instance) iti it/’ Sev^ world-famous pies, or pdtds, have 
no»cnist--tt5 bare jpitd, ile mvre. Others, as 

gpose-liver pies, , either have a ci-ust or not. Othenu 
as certain goose pies ^ pork pie& tnny have a crust of 
, atiff, unrolM, unxatCed paste, to hold the contents, ds a 
wall, whkdifllD one is expected m cat Wc questloiv 
wheihs<%e p^y mkdh m lightfoot,” wSich the xnlttcr 
pc Mansfield set itefore die axw other crust, if 

even that The Frencb nnly (pe Tord, /d/iT, broi 


tim^ as well as to travel long distances— ^that is, to me 
other four quarters of the globe, Australia being admitted 
Js me fiftK Hie French export trade in pfttds is very 
considerame, the internal trade large ; and the prices 
being high, we annual amounts receiv^ by pAtd-makers 
are something handsome. There are many localit ies, e ach 
of which is cetebrated for its own particular kind ^pfltd, 
as Amiens of aucks, Pithiviers of larks, and Strasbourg 
of goose-livers. A snipe p 4 t^, with half-a^dosen bifds, 
costs fifteen francs at Montreuil-sur-Met (Sterire’s) ^ one 
with a dozen snipe double that sum. Very neariy die 
same in preparation were the ^ pots ” of game and vdld- 
fowl, so highly esteemed a toume of centuries ago. On 
the 3rd of December, 1680, Sir Thomas Browiie wrote 

“Deare Sonne, ^ 

1 am glad you receaved the pot of teale. I hope the/wHl 
prove good, for they werothe fattest, this late open season, that 1 
have seen for some ye^ges. I 4nust also tell you, that this Friday 
Mrs. Skoltowe sends you a pot of teale by the waggons ; shoe desired 
my wife to give you notice thereof, shee being somewhat ashamed to 
write concerning such u meane present, being so highly obliged unto 
you. Comming so late unto you, you may well keepe them till 
Christinasse, or the middle thereof." 

There arc in reality only twa kinds of pie-crust ; — 
Puflf-cnist, varying in lightness and flakiness with the 
quantity of butter used, the number of times it is relied 
out, the knack of the pastry-cook, and the way in wl^ich 
it is baked For vol-au-vents, patties, tartlets, &c., puff- 
crust must be made to perfection, or they will turn out 
failures. A vol-au-vent particularly is the touchstone of 
a pastry-cook’s ability. Secondly, standing crust, solid 
though sufficiently brittle, substantial and granulated 
rather than flaky. Tliis is used for meat and fish pies 
made in moulds, to be turned out when cold, and also for 
open tarts and tartlets containing fruit with a good deal 
of juice and s)^rup. In the latter case, the paste should 
contain a little pounded sugar and a larger proportion of 
egg. The pastes for buns, biscuits, sponge and other 
cakes, as m'cII as batter for dipping things in for frying, 
for pancakes, puddings, &c., arc quite distinct from pastes 
for pie-crust. ^ 

PuJpcriisL — Suppose wc begin with a simple puff- 
cake. Just moisten a pound of flour with water, add 
a spoonful of salt. Work it into a soft paste, and 
leave it for half-an-hour. Then roll it out about half an 
inch thick. With your knife spot its surface with little 
dabs of butter ; fold it in two ; roll it out again ; dab it 
with more butter roll out again ; and so on, repeating 
the operation four or five times. All this should be done 
cxjxiaitiously, and immediately before setting into the 
oven. The morc^butter is used (within certain bouh 4 ^), 
and the more frequently It is folded and rolled, the lighter 
will be the crust. Meat, and other substantial pies, 
should evidently have a more solid cruSt than a)|)ple, 
cherry, and other fruit pies. With this puff-crust, you 
may either make plain puff-cakes, cutting them out with 
a wine-glass or tumbler (in default of more omamchtal 
cutters made of tin) ; or by putting a spoonful of marma- 
lade or jam into each before baking, you convert them 
into teirtlets. By laying a tin circle, like half-a-crOwn^:in 
the middle of caclt, before baking, you make a hoUdW for 
thq rec^tion of custard, cream, or jelly, after bakihg. 
Fon puff-crust of a far superior quality, take a 
of flour, heap it in the middle of your pastry^^ard 
(which may have three of its sides guarde^ Wth a wpoden 



water will be gradually added with the 
the ingre^ents arc ifiixed together ,Tknt 

don^makeit iqjinte a lump, and Jet it zoH for 
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ibtir tf^d out 
„ 11^ ytiur folKiig-ipIti. ^ 

4 pdUbd flf btttt<»r>iid ftpiread it bh 'tho'pststo^ 1>at pnly 
'in twiddle, so that aboi^t of Its sur^e.is 
Cpyered%j|ih' me blitter. Fold the paaft so as to tSelose 
fbp butter ; roll it out with the making it twice as 
long as, it is broad. Then fold it m four as you would 
aiMphin, namely :--put i upon 2 , 4 Ujpon 3, and then 
2 upon 3. Then roll out again. That fee 


- in. That is called giving 

it turn" or "a roll." Give six turns or rolls in all. 


Not longer than live minutes after the last roll, employ 
your paste for the putpoSe i^uired, otherwise it may turn 
mit heavy. 

The temperature, t.e., th{ consistence, of the butter is 
of considerable importance. Too hard, it will not easily 
mix with the flour ; in a running state, it^will leak out at 
the edges at every roll. In ^vintcr, butter is easily 
warmed ; in summer it may be plunged in cold pump 
water. ^ Some cooks use ice. • , 

S^irnding' Cnw/.— In the central hollow of your pound 
of flour put a saltspoonful of salt, two eggs (both yolks 
and whites), and a quarter of a pound of butter. Work 
these together with the hands, and gradually add a glass 
of water and (if for sweet things) a little pounded sugar. 
If too hard, soften with water ; if too soft, stiffen with 
flour. The paake should be sufficiently firm and adhesive 
for you lb model it with ease into the lid and inside of 
your pit<5 mould. Make up your paste into a ball, dust it 
with flour, cover it with a aamp napkin, and let it lie an 
hour before using it. Your crust being ready, you can now 
make a « 

Mackirel Pie or PiW . — Have an oval baking-tin, a 
little longer than a mackerel, and a little narrower at the 
bottom than at the top, so as to enable you to turn out 
easily the pie with its standing crust. Take two or three 
mackerel, cut off the heads and tails, split them open at 
the belly, remove the backbone and the ribs, leaving the 
flesh entire. If there arc rocs and milts, save them. Dry 
the mackerel with a cloth, dust them inside and out with 
flour, sprinkle slightlv with pepper and salt. Take two- 
thirds lean veal, and one-third fresh pork, fat and lean 
together ; chop these to a mincemeat, with the roes and 
milts of the fish. Season wnth pepper, salt, and macc. 
You may add a little fine-chopped lemon-peel pared very 
thin, and &wt;et herbs, if liked. Mix all welt together. 
Line the bottom and sides of your baking-tin (previously 
smeared with butter) with pie-crust firm and thick enough 
to bear turning out. Fill the insides of your mackerel 
(two will make. a good-sized pic) with the stuffing; lay 
them in their places, and fill up the^spaccs between them 
and the crust with the same. Cover them with the 
remaining mincemeat; pour over them a wineglass of 
water, and cover the whole witJi the ^p-crust ornament, 
awd gl^c with w]vite of egg. Set in an oven that is not 
too qulck^ and bake. This pie, which is eaten cold, is 
.^st left in the tin until wanted, in order to allow its 
' contents to solidify aiid stiffen. It is a delicate prepara- 
tion, very comihodious for a pic-nic, or as a standing dish 
for brbakfast or luncheon. It is also producible with 
perfect propriety at the close of a dinner. In the same way, 
you mayr make fish pft^s' of herring, salmon, trout, and 
btjier rich fish. Dry-fleshed fish, as conger, haddock, 
sole, and the likb, require to have their pitd 
^ nourished ” with butter or cream, and some flavoia^, 

. as oyster^ or a ** suspicion " of anchovy. \ 

, /’i3?,--rTak^ a sweetbread If fine, one of Its 

jlojj^pns wilt suAice^ Steep it an hour in salt and water^ 
ihttt baaing salt waiter, and boil, ff small, gj 
iUMlifet of ail if la^, twenty minutes. Set it asid^ 

ipTodl. In this state, it is ready to appear urider any of 
the disgiiisejl^hich sweetbreads assume. Take a piecetpf 
.veal, the ftiSh of which witt fill your pie-dish ihree^quarttfrs 
full Cot it into pietes somewhat sutler tlian wsj^nuts. 


salt; and floor, 'ai!id 4 »et them aside. 
Prqbai^ two or Ihr^ hard-boiled 'eggs. Sot the veal bones 
on the fire in edd water, and bod them dhwn till the 
broth witijelly. When nearly done, add ihe^ rind of half 
a lemon and a bunch Of sweet herbs. Boil a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes longer. Pour off the broth 5 add 
to it half a glass of white wine and (unless the inside is 
wanted white^ a tabkspopnful of mushroom catchup. 
This is the gravy for your me. Now fill up your pie^^disli 
(distributing them eoually) with the pieces of veal, the 
sweetbread cut into dice, aiuL the hard eggs in quarters. 
Grate a little nutmeg amongst them. You may slip into 
the interstices a few oysters or forcemeat bails. That 
done, wahn the veal-bone jelly and pour k into your pic. 
Cover with a moderately thick and solid crust, and bake 
in an oven that is not too fierce. If the pic is to be e.'ttcn 
cold, you can put an undcrcrust as a lining to the dish. 
After standing a night, the pie can be takbn out of it, and 
appear alone. 

Small Mutton Pies may be made with cold, under- 
done, roast mutton, as the meat must be previously 
codked. Put your cold roast ^avy in a stew-pan, thicken 
it brown with flour, season wiui a little red win^ ca|chup, 
pepper, and salt. Keep your sauce thick. In it just warm 
the mutton, cut into small dice after trimming off the skin 
and most of the fat. Line pattypans with rather light 
crust ; fill them with the hashed mutton and its sauce ; 
cover with a top crust ; set into a brisk oven, and serve 
scalding hot. • 

Ijirk Pdti , — For a dozen larks, take half a pot^nd of 
lean veal, half a pound of sausage-meat, and a quarter of 
a pound of unsmoked bacon. Empty the larks, cut off 
their heads, necks, and legs, which set aside. Take the 
livers, chop them up fine with the veal and the bacon ; 
add the sausage-meat, a little minced parsley and thyme, 
and, if approved, a chopped shalot. Mix these and 
season with pepper and salt, adding two dessert spoonfuls 
of good white wme. With this stuffing fill the inside of 
each of your larks. Make a good stiff paste for a standing 
crust, and with it line throughout, bottom and sides, a 
mould or pie-dish. Put a layer of mincemeat at the 
bottom, then a few larks, and so on, filling up the empty 
spaces with mincemeat. When all is put in, lay a lew 
thin slices of bacon on the surface ; then put on the top 
crust, closing it well at the sides, and making a small 
hole in the centre. Bake for an hour and a half in a 
moderate oven. While the pitd is baking, put into 
a saucepan all the giblets of the larks with a bit of 
knuckle of veal, a sliced carrot, some sprigs of parsley 
and thyme, and sufficient water. Boil these down till the, 
liquor will form a jelly ; strain off, and when the. pfll^ is 
bs^ed, pour it into the hole at the top, which you close 
with some little pie-crust ornament previously made. 
This pitd is to be eaten cold, and is oetter for keeping 
two or three days. Partridge, snipe, and woodcock 
are made in the same way, only that for the last the 
^kole insides or entrails of the birds'-^uiiless especially 
forbidden— are minced up with the rest of the stuffing. 
In that case, it is understood, as a matter of course, that 
the birds must be ftesh, or at ijcast not high. 

Eel Patiies,~^Skio and empty middle-sized eels, cut 
them Into inch lengths, throw tliem into salt and water 
for an li§ur. Put them into a stew-pan with salt, peppgr, 
mace, a sprig of parsley, and Jemon-ped ; pour* over 
them no more hot water than will cover them. As soon , 
as the bone can, be remoMl (from five to ten mlnWteS), 
take them out and do so, thus splitting each piece of «el 
into two. Set them aside. Remove the lemon-peel. 
from the broth; thicken it with butter rolled in flhOr; 
flavour with ]^mon-j|yiice or a te|spoonfuh^flM|^^,^^d 
to this sauce return your gjieces of eck 
patties in patt»-pans, ^ directed for small pies. 

Eel patties an/ setwed either hot or cold. ^ ; 
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, 13 * . * HOUSEHOLD PECQRATIVB ART> 


HOU9BHOLP DECORATIVE ART. 

SSCIDliKT^N XilAVES. 

J H£ snbjcct ol this pafix i$ hut one of many means of 
msdboid 'decoration, out it certamly deserves a high 
among the adoxwents of the home of taste. Though 


skeietoDs of mmh W in«o0o to eat jswar the 

flesh until the skeleton isas he tried hia metjhod 
upon leaves^ but tailed* Not to be jM»ate% ho V^BOveredv 
tmng other methods, until eevvaaoed hv suocesa. The 
btatmful specinAms he producedi caused so maxty others 
to attempt the discovery of the means he used* thal^ aftoif 



so little knawivk is not a new git, for the hgure of a skeleton 
fig*l<stf was {mbHshed at Naples by un anatomit^t as far 
back as 1645, and created great curiosity at the tune. 
Many attemf^ were made to dibcovei the secret, but it 
does to havf bc>cotne knoi^n ; waifd on the 

de^urthe artii, the methsid for a time Avas lost. About 
Twears hfhwards, a Dutch anatohust tum^ his attention 
•Co the subject. Having been in the iiabh of procuring 


some years, finding he could no longer keep his secret, m 

i. 

leaf skeletons 

. , lethod we b«m 

introduce to the reader, convinced thet ^ art at once 
betiutiful, extremely simple, and ines^ensi^ cannot fidl 
to find a host of admirors. 

Fi^tly, then, assto the choice Of leaves. Ai^d here, to 


. CASSEtL^ HOVBmom QVIDE. 

tike i»oio-M»meal nkader we ytoa&.9m ^ tbe» m two intact tlie veins, which fiorm the etelete% the seciet 
^at divifltens In the vei^iable weekly called eaogens and pf this is by maceration. Other methods have been tried 
endogens. *ln an atogenous ]«a^ the veihs Imnch at with partial sttceess ; but the simpkwt. and we bdiievc by 
angles ht>m a large ceatml vein or midf^'ib (see Fim xi, far the best and most ceitam process, is to by the leaves 
page X 50 ). la an endogenous tai; t]ie#eitt8 start lirofti in water until they partially decay, oUpwaug ifce'^pn and 
» base of the leaf, and curve upwards to the point fleshy matter to beconae decomposed, and stcippiifgif the 



tjm Fig. la page 138), and it will be found that very I process before it attacks 3 lie fibres. It is quite plain ttot 
leaves ViSf» Fig. to will be of any use for this purpose 1 unless perfect leaves we gathered, the result will not be 
Wime there arejiairy Ibw like Fig. ii that cannot oe , perfect skeletons; and, indeed, great care mus^ to euercisod 
AMe use Of Abo that a leaf may be roughly divided m the choice, for a very slight scratch or blotch »» thc lrof 
bto three Ml® :“^he vdiPs, to convey the sap ; the fleshy j wiU rendhr ehc skelctop imperfjet. The should be 

matter, n!S(& up the spaces between the veins ; andfthe 1 well matured j young Icavqp, with fejr arc 

outei* skin. • a # ! useless ; conryquently,tthey must not be picked stt the end 

Now the objiect in view is to leparam all three, rwaining I of a branch, out tower down where they arc older. The? 




% 


« 
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nOVSEBOm ©BOOatATlVE ART. 


M m«di $ua and wind; ^ 

probtt^ and Aey must ^ 

li^^gmered too late m the season^ or they wtU be getti^ 
^owti and leathery. For inost IcavesJ, Jaly is usually the 
n!ionth, but the nttuto of the season makes a great 
d^amce. A good fdan is to hold the leaf up to the 
B^t, when a defect Is generally very readily seen. Ever- 
greens are good late in the autumn, but they may be 
pick^ at almost any time, having due regard to the age 
ofthelealL 

A latge number of leaves should be gathered in pre* 
ferenCe to a lew', they arc *11100 to be placed in aA open 
vessel*«-a sm^l tub or pan, or anything available — and 
eoveted water (rain water is to be preferred) and 
pdaetd in the open air, exposed to the sun ; the loss of 
vrater by evaporation being made up as required. After 
two weeks they may be examined at intervals according 
tb discretion, say twice a week, but oftener, if the weather 
is warm j and any leaves that are found to be soft and 
ptdpy may be removed to a basin of clean water. 

The maceration is the most unpleasant part of the 
whole business, for when the vessel is disturbed for the 



rtg. xo. 

purpose of taking out the decayed, pulpy leaves, the 
stench is often unbearable, and the leaves look so filthy, 
that it does not seem possible that such beautiful results 
can arrived at by these means. 

A word . as to removing the leaves. Until practice has 
taught eapertness, do not attempt to remove a pulpy leaf, 
at any stage of the process, by means »f the fingers ^ but 
have ready some old cards of various sires— anything of 
the sort will do-^gently cause the leaves to float, then slip 
a card underneath, and lift it from the water for examina- 
tion. When immersed again, it will float off uninjured. 
Without this precaution, the novice is almost sure to destroy 
the decayed leaves ; for, if carelessly lifted out, they will 
olfen break by their own weight 
When the accayed leaves arc collected in the basin of 
clean waltw, the operation of cleaning commences. It 
will bujneentsary to have at least two brushes, one a spft 
camd’a heir, as thick as an ordinary lead i^ncil, and 
a lUffeifrOliei,. somethine like thosq used by graifiers ; or 
dh , tpothhbrush will do very well A leaf sliould be 

ffopM on .1^ a. car 4 lifted q^t of the water, and gently 
lu^tUd thb 80 ^ vintil the skin is cleaned off ; 
n reverse ^ card an^ leaf in the and again slip 
I card under the leaf; tlw other side will then be uppers 
fit; this, inust be gently brushed to clean off the 
> thp B»hy parts wffl waslf out as loose 

d coloured jf&tter, leavftg dean skeleton on tlie 
' Sometimes small, portions of gre^ matter wffl 



Adhm^tothei ^ 

allied ; if that does ^ tkec die hasd brudiil 

always wkh the greatest possible cane, t and if must iievSr 
be used with a sweeping motion^ .but amijm wl^.a dowiir 


Iferd/ tapping motion, or the dmletcm wlB inevitably bf 
destroyed. Another basin of clean water should be ready 
at hand, and the card with the cteaned skeleton should be 
immersed, and the skeleton left in the water whifevoSher 
leaves are cleaned, or until a convenient opportunity 
occurs for bleaching them. It is always better to blcadi 
the skeletons immediately they are deaned, for if they lie 
very long in the water, they will sometimes take a brownish 
tint, which is not easily got rid of. 

The skeletons may be bleached in various ways; but 
the simplest, and perhaps thd best ^ method is to get some 
chloride of lime and well mix with water, allow it to settle, 
and pour off the clear liquid for use. If tiiis is done before 
commencing the cleanlfng operation, the clear liquid will 
be ready to receive th# skeletons when washed free from ^ 
impurities. Of bourse, the card should be immersed in the 
solution, allowing tnc skeleton to float off. The time 
occupied in ble.iching varies — a strong solution bleaches 
quicker than a weak one ; but experience will show when 
a strong solution may not be used. Some skeletons take 
longer to bleach than others ; indeed, they will sometimes 
be destroyed by the lengtii of tittle thcy*havc lain in the 
solution, and yet not be . bleached perfectly white. A 
delicate leaf, such as the ivy, will often be beautifully 
white in a couple of hours ; while an obstinate sallow 
leaf has been in the solution until it has fallen to pieces, 
of a whitey-brown colour. When the leaves ,arc suf- 
ficiently bleached, they must be lifted out again on the 
card, and immersed several times in clean water, and then 
finally left for, say half an hour, in a fresh basin of clean 
water. After that, again float them on to a clean card, 
taking care that they are as flat and as near their natural 
sluipc as it is possible to get them ; the assistance of the 
ciimers-hair brush will be of great service here. When 
nicely arranged on the card, lift them out and let them 
drain; then dry them off as quickly as possible, to prevent 
any dust settling upon them. They may be dried in front 
of a fire, or may be put into a warm oven for a short time ; 
only see that they do not get baked brown, as they 
cannot be bleached again in that case. When dry they 
usually adhere to the card, but if the card be bent it 
mostly causes the skeleton to leave it, if not, the point eff 
a pin will raise it at once. 

They are now sufficiently strong to bear handling with 
ordinary care, but not until now ; for it must not be 
forgotten, th.at th'^is great danger in handling them 
while they are pulpy, unless a card be used. 

Most leaves and seed-vessels be put to deoay in the 
same vessel, but the holly, Fig. o, must always have a 
vessel to itself, or its spines will injure and destroy the 
remainder. It gives some trouble in cleaning, from the 
twisted shape of the leaf, otherwise it is tolerably easy, and 
if the skin be nicely cleaned off the horny marmn and the 
spines, and then well bleached, it fully repays the trouble. 
Of course the holly, from its shape, cannot be laid upon a 
card ; moreover, the margin is so strong that, when the rest 
of the leaf is quite .soft, it may b<*bandled with impunity. 

No rale can be laid down as to the time taken in < 1 ^ 
caying, except that old leaves take longer than young 
ones^ A properly matured ivy or aspen leaf will generally 
be ready to clean in a fortnight of warm summer weather, 
while^ an old magnolia leaf has often lain eighteen months 

K nd then wholly decayed, without in any degree seMra^ng 
he skcletoe. Leaves containing tan cannot be d(me by 
this process, for the tan resists decoftiimition. A method 
Sometimes* successfully adopted with oak leaves h tifffk 
thfm into a vessel ^wi^h la^e numbj^ of^^guldls-wormei^ 
which eat away the soft parts and leave tSfo skdieteib 
whicl<^i 8 then bleai^edliln the ordinary^way; , ^ 


: cAs^st&i.’s mtjsmow «tiiD£. 


^ QvaibbSeior issolarge, 

tliKt i^'iacui: miy mentim afew^ td #ve the learner a start 
aroods and fields, &e g^sdeha and green^ 
eofxtinually offoinff. ex- 

pexias^i and the mndedhl diversisr « ^ 

SttvKtusn laid/bare will as continually incite to fmh efforts. 
M ]^plar ka^es, Fig. d, may be said to be easy ; the 
SihteiniiK^ or abele, Fig. i> is especially easy and 
beautilal j so is the aspm, Fig. 2. The apple and pear of 
the orchard, the crab-apple of the wood, and the various 
ivies^ Fig. 3, are also easy. The willow, Fig. 9, requires 
tfome care, as it is very delicate ; gathered early it decays 
quickly. The maple-^^othcr beautiful leaf — must be 
fathered young, and cleaned with the hard brush and a 
toping motion. The seed-v&sel of the thorn-apple, Fig. 4, 
of henbane Represented to the left of the group, page 136, 
having six cup-like vessels;, of the wild poppy, Fig. 7, of 
the Canterbury bell. Fig. 5, and or the columbine, all offer 
easy subjects* • 

After being bleached, they may b^ motinted in various 
ways, according to taste ; but being beautifully white if 
well bleached, their appearance is much improved by 
a dark background ; so that, if arranged as a bouquet^ 
under a sh^c, the bottom should be covered with* 
black velvet, and some delicate leaves displayed about 
it. If vformin^ a grdup to hang against a wall, the 
back should be covered with black velvet. 


MARKETING. 


POULTRY, ETC. 

Turkeys . — A young cock-turkey is the best, and may 
be known by Its smooth, black legs and short spurs. The 
spurs must be closely looked into, because it is an old 
trick of the dealers to cut and scrape them in order to get 
rid of old birds as young ones. If in gctxi condition, 
the eyes will be bright and full, and the feet soft and 
pliable ; whereas, when stale, the eyes will be dim and 
sunken, and the feet stiff and dry. The beak of a young 
turkey is somewhat soft, but hard and rigid in an old one. j 
The legs of an old hen-turkey are red and rough, and the j 
vent is close and firm. In other respects a hen -turkey ^ 
may be judged of as a cock-turkey, spurs excepted. j 
/hw/f.-— A young cock will have short spurs, which 
will require the same inspection as those of turkeys. A 
fine bird will have a pale, smooth comb, a full, fat breast, 
and a large rump. The skin should be delicate and 
tmnsparent. Pullets are best when about to lay, at which 
time they have partially-formed eggs inside. Fowls with 
black legs are best roasted. Game birds should also be 
roasted*^ Young Dorking, Spanish, and Cochin should 
be provided for boiling. For'Jjroth, an old hen will do, 
if well cooked. When fowls become stale, the vents 
become loose, which purchasers should observe. 

Giesi ^ — ^A young goose will have its beak and feet 
y^low, with a very few bristles about them ; but an old 
bird ml have the feet and bill ibd and bristly. When 
frestv the feet are pliable, but stiff and dry when stale. 
The fat of a young bird is whiter and softer than that of 
an old bit^ and the bt%ast is plump, as is the case with 
aflrpoukry in good condition ; Knowing which, thei dealers 
hm a tr«sk of breaking the breast-bones, to deceive their 
Customers, and foist upon them old^birds for young ones. 

. i>N^r.<-^The feet and legs of a fresh-killed du^k are 
and soft, but those of a stale one arc stiff and dry. 
.f^toess'of the Oye is an indication of a ftesh bird. JL 
has feet, whiM diose of f 

yellow, and sbmewhat larg& 
{fflniddtick di^d be k^t hanging a few days befo^ 
-IS it wfil genermly be.lean and thin, as 

:pafed tldtlro pluto 

md dhottl^ be chosenf iti a 1 


m 

simHar ntoner. Ifyoung, they wj 9 >be|diito fat In 
the beU% and if firesh they will have pUaMe ^ If okL 
fhey wiE be hard and lean in the belly, anid have stiff 
dry feet ;; if fireshi eyes will be tolerably clear, and tlw5 
inside of the mouth not rank in smell. Many tole, .old^ 
and worthless wild ducks, widgeon, and tea|,>ai*e by 
street hawkers, in London, who seldom dr never toy 
good ones. 

A young cock-pheasant will have sheurt 
and blunt spurs, while an old one will have them long 
sharo. The hen-pheasant is known by its plumage, 
and its flavour is preferred by many, though not by aft, 
except when almost ready to lay. 

Grouse and Blackcocks.^TYi^ are judged of as in the 
case of pheasants. 

Partridges.-^T\i^ legs of young birds incline to, yellow, 
and the beak is dark. The red-legged French partridges 
are not nearly so good as the £nglish| though much 
handsomer birds in the feathers. The plumage m a cock- 
partridge is tinged witli red on the breast, while that of 
a hen is plain and light. In old partridges thC beak is 
whitish and the legs are blue. 

IV oodcocks , — When these are fat, which is seldom in less 
time than a fortnight after they land on our shores, they will 
feel thick and firm, and a streak of fat will appear on the 
side of the breast. Fresh birds will have supple feet, and 
the head and throat clear ; wherets, when stale, the feet 
are stiff, and the head and throat are nasty. 

Snipes . — These must be judged of by the same rules 
as woodcocks. 

Pigeons . — Tame pigeons, when fresh and m good 
order, are plump, and have their feet pliable and of a 
dusky white. If they are stale, the vtnt is discoloured. 
Wild pigeons are not reckoned so good as tame, but they 
improve with keeping. Wood-pigeons run laiger and not 
so fat ; they are to be chosen by the same rules as the 
others. 

Larks and other small birds should be fat or plump, 
not loo “ high,” and with pliable feet 

Hares,— An old hare docs very well for soup, but for 
ordinary purposes it is by no means desirable. It will 
be distinguished by its dry, tough ears, its blunted claws, 
and its widely-parted lip, A young hare has soft and 
tender ears, sharpish claws, and the parting of the lip 
close. When in good condition, a hare is thick in the 
loin ; if fresh, the body is stiff, and the flesh not very 
dark, but when kept it becomes softer and blacker. For 
present use, it is well not to purchase too fresh. In 
choosing a hare, one that is long in the body will often 
turn out the most economical. A leveret, or young hare, 
generally has a small knob or bone on the fore-leg, near 
the foot, which disappears when the animal reaches full 
maturity. The leveret should be bought and "tooked 
before it becomes kigk^ as it is best eaten comparatively 
fresh. 

Rabbits . — An old wild rabbit has long rough claws, 
and fur often inclining to grey. When fresh, the bqdy 
will be rather stiff and the flesh dry and pale ; but if 
stale, it will be limner, and the fie^ dark-coloured. 
Some choose both hares and rabbits by feeling die 
first joint of the fore-1^, but it requires practice to 
acquire this skill ; and it is doubtful whether the sup- 
posed differences at that joint, in animals of varioii$ 
ages, re^ly exist. It is said that in a young rabbit thk 
bones of what is called the knee-joint Of the fore-leg ate 
not so closely united as ixHnn old one. Ostend Knd^toe 
rabbits, sold ready skinned, should be chosen fresh, add 
not too fat, and with the mqat, rather plump and 
These make good pies, and Kte better stewed or boiled 
than roasted. Fqr roasting, wild rablli»^,are usitiKl^ 
selected, ana, with orown onjoff-sauce and gSM^;;||tiffing^ 
form an agre^ble addition to a dinner latlier than a 
dinner in itsef, • ‘ .• 





THE AEAJtfllifG AHB Of’ CHILDEEN. 
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T::. cHitpaEN. 

vv- . BfORAL vmJcn^ fkar. 

‘VhE slfectton wJiicSi ^'fhotli^ ietHs for her oi!9prm||', 
/bn^ one of tlie ftnmjmt kstmcts of our natu^ is some- 
times suppM^ to n^l ho culture. Yet nothing is more 

f osed to tmi^ maternal love than the excessive fondness 
to be ih caresses, with which, upon all occa- 

if, a mo&er is tempted to humour the caprices of a 
little ThinJdni; that one so young is incapablo o€ 

kiioMngr tjgbt from wrong, a tender parent hesitates to 
impo^ resections on her infantas wishes. At the same 
thne itieh hsstrictions are needful, and tend, in the end, to 
i^itablish a more lasting affection than would result from 
hyet^ihidhilgcnce. When the age of reason arrives^ and 
children weigh the actions of their parents as in a balance, 
the difference ‘between the love wliich imposed self- 
sacn^ce for the sake of the future, and the thoughtless 
follv of present gratiflteation, are strikingly apparent. 
ChOdish hardships if not then forgotten, merge into 
grateful recollections, whilst over-indtrlgence is regarded 
as the atumbing-block of life. 

Th& highest test of maternal love is the judicious blend- 
ing of approval or reproof, according; as it is right or 
wrong to gmtify a child's fancies. That description of 
love which consists^' in anticipating every wish, and 
htWttouTing every whim, is but the shadow of affection. 
The tiifte comes when baby-passions are no longer to 
be queUed by bribes of sweetmeats and toys ; and a 
Imna hi love which has been formed mainly on so in- 
sfecure h foundation is ready to be broken at the hrst sign 
cf opposition. 

^ It is hardly possible to specify the means by which the 
growth of true maternal Jove may be secured. 7'he first 
requisite is, that a mother should be convinced of the 
necessity of checking herself whenever she feels that she 
is deviating from the path of duty. If she knows that it is 
wrong to ^ve way to ner babe’s will, she may rest assured 
that w so doing she is losing her hold on its affection. 
Trivial as the occasion may apparently be, any act which 
excites a child to an outburst of passion, and prompts to 
is to be regarded in the light of a serious 
matter; It may seem a small thing to dispute whether 
a Child shall He down, for instance, before he is tired with 
dhiy Of not i but if the appointed time for taking repose 
nas aniyedt tWe should ^ no hesitation in causing the 
games to be ended* Again, if a child wishes to remain 
with hif parent when it Ts not convenient that he should 
do so, ant of cf^HIng should not be heeded, proceeding, as 
such appeals from disappointment, not pain. 

Syit^thy with unavoidable infantile sorrows may be 
most freely indulged in. But the sympathy should be 
of a kind which indicates that the grief of the child, 
although shared by the parent, must be borne patiently. 
Where very young children are concerned, gentle fim>- 
ne^ of manner is the most convincing argument on these 
occasions. Wayward children should be suffered to per- 
ceive that their waywardness is a cause of real sorrow to 
their parents* And it is surprising how keenly affectionate 
mhoaches are felt by sensitive little hearts. 

Ildirtii,iiim to feel themselves (ff sufficient importance 
to hTodjt^aii effect on their elders^ and, being ii^turally 
likey kmd their effosts to dispel any cloud 
they may tgaon the parent's brow. The know- 

iedgOithal iliey somc^ing against their wlO fi>r 

a purpose, dken ihdnees them to overcome a repugnance 
to perform a required dut3Aj,. 

^Tlic sense oTIustfce is strong in very little folks, ta 
order not to^imAence to this feeling great esye 4s needed 
on the paif^ paints in n&l^g the reason of thcLr acti<ms 
plain whatever imsreprescntntion Cs liablcyto take |Hace. 
Children oi ddicate health are especially exposed to trials 


tmng’ of certain pleasures whifih am dmqd to 
sdvee, for no sufficient reasbAj as far as they cwt n4|ii^ 
ceh^ t not realising the modves which prompt wir 
phirents to maldb them exceptSOns to the gmtetvi' treed* 
meid, they only feel the result. Ap intelBgent mbfw 
will be csmfiil not to make these prifvat^ns mmh 
than they must inevitably be. Wheneyer any pMsffifo 
is interdicted lb a single member of a famUy circld, She 
should endeavour to find some adequate compehsatida 
for the disappointment of the suffer^:-. eO doings a 
brooding spint of discontent is prevented, and a ffimlhg 
of grateful confidence becomes established between ^ettt 
and child. 

Without perfect trust in the guidance of apai>cnl, Ab 
affection can be very lasting. Therefore, whether it bb m 
giving pleasure, or in cqjusing unavoidable pain, the diild'h 
ultimate good should ever instigate a mother's actions. 
The folly of teljing atr untruth to gloss over a disagree^ 
able task is productive of endless trouble. If suffering 
has to bo borne, or a dose of nauseous physic has to be 
taken, what is so likely to produce a rebellious spirit on 
the recurrence of the trial, as for a child to have been led 
to believe that a painful operation does not hurt, or 
that a repulsive dose is not nasty ? It is far better to say 
at once, “ What is going to be donb will ];%rhaps hurt you 
for a minute, but it will take away your pain afterward? 
or, “ The medicine is certainly not nice, but it will make 
you well." The promise of a reward in cither case is fair 
enough — ay, and it is belter to make the reward excessive 
in the child’s mind, than that it should ffdl short of the 
expectations r.aised. If once it can be proved that the 
mother's predictions arc verified, a great step will have 
been made towards securing perfect reliance on her judg- 
ment ; in fact, there is no surer method of implanting 
true filial affection than by telling the truth to )ne's child 
on all occasions where alike pleasure or sorrow are con- 
cerned. No one is so apt to prescribe the antidote to 
distress of mind a:> a mother. She is ctjuaily fitted to 
temper exuberant mirth with discretion. 

Second only to the power of love in the management 
of children is the rule of fear. Mothers usually intimi- 
date very sparingly — some threatened x.orrection is the 
ordinary mode by which they exercise fear. The in- 
different and uneducated persons generally, find terrifying 
young children a most effectual mode of enuring sut 
mission. Hence the nervous dread of darkness, mysterious 
sounds, and unaccustomed appearances. The agonies 
which many little fojiks endure from ..hese cruel ty..M..mies 
are enough to utokc a strong mind quail when, Jato* 
in life, the sufferings aie remembered. Dark closets, 
bogies, and ffhosts, arc the horrors by which Ignorant ser- . 
vants are liable to get thetf end accomplished, whenever 
they have to do with a refractory child. Happily, public 
opinion is becoming so universally opposed to this system 
of terror, that young children of the present day suffer 
less from fear than in past times. Still, the practice un- 
doubtedly exists largely In nurseries where the supervision 
of the mothef is not very active. ^And what makes the 
vicious habit particular^ difficult of detection is the 
secresy which is imppsed on the ftifant mind relative po 
the infliction. Few little boys and girls will betray th^ 
nurse's m^ractices, without they are unwittingly led to kft 
avowal. There are shre signs, however, bv whieh 
u-eatn^t may be discovered. These will be found In 
anxious looks and shrinking movements when planes eff 
^rror arc approached. If asked on the spot, the 
will probab^' deny the existence of am^rrbit of^thekmd^ 
ffir the dread of being found out inTMUngtafee^' o^^ 
niles all other nursery fears, but observation and tact win 
always bring about an open confession, provtM a parent 
be desirous of learning me truth, 

Thd\ first indkalkn of fear is found in sAmtmfiig dark- 





91^ 1aiQM»;aa ili^s^of night; 

teig&t,liy.a. wae aiaSier ^t darkneae it a sign that littk 
Idlet fdtiCNtf go to sleep, they look -ttpon ai|^t as the cur- 
ai« drawn across the lAiy, to shutout the K^t 
for this dpress purpose of secutihg peacq^ siiiinber. m 
o^esc ihtenrataSon of night should a little heing be 
itt^ed to know from the commencement. But if, unfor- 
hmaisfe dai^as is made a period of terror, a reign of 
glhostslmd evil spirits, it is inmoMible liit that children 
succumb to the dread m li^t, making the e.ttin- 
l^shlrigofacandieafita]^ With beating heart 

does many a little victim to childim fears bury its head 
beneath the bed-clothes, striving in vain to sleep. 

The best remedy torovih of the kind is boldly to assail 
them. By learning all abotft the terrible dread, a mother 
ia enablea to prove the utter falsehood ef the assertion 
that such things as ghosts have any existence. She should 
lead her child hand in hand to the dreaded places, and, 
knowing no fear herself, dispel its presence from her 
child’s mind. If, however, the nervgusnhs's has become 
conBrmed, it will be necessary to leave no scope for its 
influencse. Lamps and night-lights should be placed 
wherever the littfe sufferer is likely to be exposed to fright ; 
a bell should be within reach, and every precaution should 
be taken to supply supposed means of safety. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 

THE GAME OF B^IQUE {fontinued). 

Having explained the principles of the gome (pages 69 to 
71), wc will proceed to give some advice to the learner. 

When the cards have been dealt, sort those in your 
hand into their respective suits before^playing. Look over 
them carefu‘\y at the outset, to see* what combinations 
they give promise that you may obtain ; keep the most 
likely cards in reseive, and hold the worthless or un- 
promising ones in readiness to play to tricks. If for 
instance, you have two kings or two queens dealt to you 
among tlie eight, there is a probability that you maj^ soon 
obtain rnbre, or the opportunity to declare one or 
more r- *r»ages. If at ^ have one or two of the 

five triiinp cards which coirp 'sc a sequence, do not .part 
with them, us you muy obtain *hc rest. A sequence is 
always a good King to aim at, when there is reasonable 
prospect *nf success, as the number scored for it, 25a, 
goes far towards the game. 

If you are the mn-dealcr, and have to lead a card, do 
not pla^ a small trump, if vou can help it. Reserve such 
cards as long a« you can conveniently, as they will enable 
you to take tens of other suits, or to secure tricks when 
you wish to make your declarations. If you haVe a ten 
of a suit no* trumps, lead it, f(4 tens are good leads early 
in the game. In' order to take the ten, your opponent 
might have to play an ace, and thus spoil a chance of 
four aces. • If he ha# a small trump he may take it, but 
it is probable that he may be without one, axid thus your 
will pass safely. 

. Tens are of more importance in the game than young 
players are apt to beliefe. Winning or losing a ten makes 
m reality a atfferencedf twenty to the score, as the one 
sideis li^pt back as much as the other advances^ •' 

After a few tricks have been taken, the character of 
your hand luay probably be changed by the fresh sards 
drawn from the tdon. A hand, that is very unpromising. 

the odtaet often assumes a different comjplexion by the 
dmaakig of two or three new cards, which make it a strong! 
bne.1 fpu must thmlbre be prepared to^rcNhqnish am/ 
ym may have fbnned. if you can suti 
sime iqr/it something ml more promising. • * ^ 

inoriuspkg cards, and are 
baifrimod afto your choice of these which shad he 
may be foifod dt f 


m 

iq. rarely ildvmbfe to retain khqyitl fer the, chance of 
ftmri ad the storisia o^ily forty ; yxnir 

knaves m preforenco to your qoeima # kn^ 'dyin if yan 
hold a ffreteer number of the fomfon jfdm, , wi^ 
aces, if you have the opportunity of 
tricl^ for you may cramp your hand for,a fohgjfofo for 
the opportunity of obtaining four, and i^n focy ate 
declared one or two of foem may be won feom yoiiby 
your opponent. Keep kings or ^eens early in foe 
as you may gain both the combination of four, ana 
three marriages. Relinquish queens in preferen^ to 
kings, when the dunces of both seoh about equal, as fod 
latter score the higher number. 

If you have declared four kings^ or four queens, lise 
some of them immediately in playing fotric^, as thia 
will enable you to bold new cards for afresh combination ; 
but be careful to reserve those whidi wiii . count in a 
sequence or bcEzique ; or in a marriage, if you have dirawn 
the corresponding card. . ' 

As a general rule, play as soon as possible with diljihkiod 
cards. By doing so, you can not only retain the new 
ones for fresh chances, but you keep your oppoi^nt in the 
dark as to what you may hold, and this is important 
When your cards are revealed, be knows at once wihat it 
is still possible that he may get, and this often alters tho 
whole character of his play. 

The same rule of course holds jp>od in your own case# 
Notice carefully your adversar/s declared cards, and be 
guided in your own play accordingly. Thu;^ if hh 
declares four aces, kings, or queens, do not, as a r^e» 
seek to gain that particular combination yourself, fqr he is 
very likely to draw a fifth or sixth, and thus to make your 
success impossible. So if he declares four queens, and 
two of them are queens of spades, you know at once that 
you cannot gain bdzique or double bdrique during that 
hand^ and can therefore part with the knave, or knaves, 
of diamondr^ which you may have been keeping i# 
reserve. 

Be also on the watch for a similar display of sequence 
cards, as an incautious adversary, by the exhibiuon of 
two kings, &€., of the trump suit in his declarations, may 
show you at once that you cannot gain a sequence^ and 
release your hand for other combinations. Not only so, 
but if you see a sequence card played to a trick early m 
the game, you may generally conclude that the corre* 
spending card is in the player’s hand, or he would not 
relinquish.the chance of the sequence by pfoying it 

To watch the game in this way, and to rdnember all 
points what cards have ^en played, is thus of as much 
importance in b< 5 ztque as in whist ; and, all other chances 
being equal, the game will be with the player who exercises 
the best memory. 

We will add here a few remarks as to the advisability 
of holding cards for the higher combinations , Do hot 
part with bt^zique cards in the early stipes cf the |;arne» 
and, as long as you can, avoid making , a deefoxation, 
which will 3 iow that you hold them. If you -get two 
bezique cards, and draw a third, retain them all for the 
chance of a double bdzique, until foe talon is almost 
cxhraisted, or until your adversary shows that he has foe 
fourth in his hand. You may, however, dedare foe single 
bdzique as the game»advance^ retaining the cards for foe 
double bt^zique as long as it seems like& to arise. 

WithT^ard to the i^ext highest seoie*^f>.,.that for foe 
sequence— the remarks wc Imve already made wiU ghtde^ 
you in most stages of fog game, but we may addl^that; 
when the talon is getting low, and you hold but three 
the sequence cards, it is often oflvisable to relinquish '^ 
chance, to secure some less iifnpqrtant combinatiom 
cartful toideclare yova royal marriage duaw foh 

sequence, as the d^laration of the latter 
the marriage afterwardf. ^ / v < . 

Look after the ^ven of trumps, if it comfo mtWyour. 
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muy nqt iixadvdrteittiy play it away befe^ 

scoring ibr it however, you 

iiq^y he coni|>elled to ,{^ it trithottt scoring (ot aa 
all the other cams tii your hand are certain, or 
a^ost centain^ to scc»re. {T yoh take an ace or a ten with 
it|, the loss of the acorjfi lcnr it is counterbalanced by the 
gain of the ten from the adversa:^. But if a sequence 
card has been turned up, secure it by exchanging your 
seven lor ity^evcA if you have to spoil four aces by playing 
one to the trick If you hold the same card yourself, you 
will stiU# by taking it. prevent your adversary from gainingij 
his sequence in that nand. 

you find, in the play, that a particular card, or a 
pettictilar suit, embarrasses your opponent — as you may 
perceive by his hesitation to play, or perhaps by his 
s‘acri4ce of a ten in the trick — play another of the same 
kind, if you can, immediately afterwards. And so, if you, 
being leader, have risked a ten, and your adversary is 
couipj^d to pass it, play any other ten you may hold, as 
this may possibly be the best opportunity that will arise 
to make it. 

Your play must be regulated in great measure by the 
state of the score towards game. When it approaches 
the conclusion, you must “play to the score,'’ as the 
phrase is— that is, you must keep in view at every trick 
the influence it will have on the score, rather than the loss 
of cards ;which you Aight wish to hold under ordinary 
bircumstances. Thus you will secure as many aces and 
tens as possible ; and you will lake as many tricks as you 
can, won by using sequence or other valuable cards, so as 
to keep your opponent from declaring, if he should hold 
the necessary cards. The game is often won in this 
rnnnncr. 

Secure the last trick if you possibly can, not only 
because jt counts ten, but still more because it gives 
yop the last opportunity of declaring, and debars your 
opponent from a declaration for which he may have been 
waiting. Therefore, if you have the lead, play the ace of 
trumps, which you should always reserve for this use 
when you hold it. We have repeatedly seen the declara- 
tion of a sequence, or other good score, prevented by bold 
pUy in this fashion, during the last trick or two before the 
Qirds are all drawn. 

In the play of the last eight caixls, your <jnly aim is to 
.sccuzt^ as many as possible of the remaining aces and 
tens^ which count ten each towards game. In order to do 
tfaiic you must first remember the cards the adversary has 
declaxed, and has had exposed upon the tabic, and play 
out oti ace when you know that be can follow the suit, or a 
ten when you have reason to think that he has not the 
ace, but holds some other card of that suit in his hand. 
Lead your trump cards when you think the opponent can 
use his to take your aces and tens from you. Reserve as 
many truoqi cards a;s you can, towards the end of the 
hand, for the same purpose. 

A few observations on three-handed and four-handed 
bisque will be given in another paper. 


^ DOMESTIC MEDICINE 

DIABETES. , 

TEIS disesaso is, not very uncommon ; and though far 
be^nd thd bounds of domestic medicine, its nature and 
general treatnapAt may properly be explained here. There 
are tyo kinds of diaMes, veryb different from each other. 
The one which they have in common is, that 

persons anected wiidi theiA pass A unusually laige 
quantity of Id the one case, diabetes insipidus, 

tbc water Jwtliiii, IMt, and watepr; in^ the other, 
dinbetqg gfellituii. it Is hedy}r and high coloured, and con- 
« tains a Igtge quantity of spgan -> We shall describe first, 
jind very shoftiy— 


DUBitfis/iMPtDUS. ’ ' ■ . 

in this coiviplaint a great quantity of water, is passed^ 
in the course bf twenty-four hj>urs. The cattsi vpiWPr; 

are very frequent, ev& fo the night The . thirst is. 
very great It h not easy fo say where all the 'Watee 
comes from ; for even when water is not drunk, it accu- 
mulates iU the bladder, and has to be frequently wsed. 
Five and six, and even nine and ten pints of w«H' are- 
passed in twemy-four hours. Excessive thirst is very 
frequently the first syipptom noticed. The causes of .thw 
complaint arc obscure, and the treatment of it should te 
left entirely to a medical man. 

DIABETES PROPER, OR DIABETES MELLITUS, 
is a very different disease. • 

Symptoms , — Like the former complaint it is characterised 
by great thirst, and bv the passing of a large amount , 
of water. The appetim is generally good, even large, 
There is more ^r lesa ailment and disturbahee of Che 
general health'. Thqrc is loss of muscular strength, and,, 
other effects ; often there is pain in the loins. The skin 
is dry and hot, with sense of burning in the hands and 
feet. The body shrinks in bulk, and loses weight ; and 
there is often great mental depression and irritability. 
There is an unusual liability to boils, and also to cataract 
In young persons affected witiy diabetes there is a 
liability to consumption. But the most remarkable 
features of this disease are in the urine ; the quantity 
of this passed is very large. The natural or average 
I quantity passed in twenty-four hours is about two pints ; 
in diabetes patients sometimes pass forty pints ; and re- 
spectable writers have recorded cases in which seventy 
pints have been passed in twenty-four hours. But it is 
not the quantity of urine, but a certain quality of it, 
which is characteristic of the disease of diabetes. This 
quality is its containing sugar in large quantities, which 
raises the specific gravity of the urine. Supposing the 
specific gravity of water to be l,ooo, that of urine, con- 
taining sugar, may rise to 1,040 or 1,050. The specific 
gravity of natural urine varies from 1,015 to 1,025. 
Diabetic urine contains not only sugar, but urea and 
other solids in excess, which result from the loss of weight 
in the body. 

Such, in general, is the nature of diabetes. Much has 
been done lately in the way of elucidating it ; but it yet 
remains a considerable mystery, even to medical men. 
The great question is, Where does the sugar comeirom ? 
Much of it, no doubt, is taken in the shape of food. 
Not only is sugar taken directly in food, but a great 
deal of starch is ..aken, in the form of bread, potatoes, 
sago, &c.; and starch in the diabetic system is con- 
verted into sugar. In healthy people, however much 
sugar is taken, it mill not j^ppear in the urine as sugar. 
It was lately thought that the true explanation of this 
disease had been discovered. A French physiologist, 
M. Bernard, thought that he had made out that sugar is 
formed in the human body, in a state of health, %n the 
liver^ but that in health it does not long remain as suggr, 
in the blood, but on being taken aLonce from the liver to 
the lungs, is there convmed info water and carboxpc, 
acid. In the diabetic patient it ^as thought riiere were 
two faults: first, that an unduly large quantity aug^. 
was formed in the liver; and, secondly, that it was libt' 
converted in the lungs, but passed on into riie general 
curreql^ of the blood, and ^carried out of the body by 
kidneys. This theory of Bernard has, in the pcmioit q^ ^ 
most physiologists, been falsified by the reseATchds Ifc* 
iavy, who 4 lccms to have shown this fem^tion :dl, 
aigar in tlie liver does not happen^llvb RnifoabtJgit 
only after death, and that Bernard was by tesni^ 
th^ blood and the live^ of dead animiLla, pother im* 
portant discovery has been latdy diaheleif 

in the %rind) can be prodb^Od temporarily in 
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ammab spot 

^ ;the tcito of iKe> $pliiat io^ow ; ^jr .givbfi CfMowform^ 
b ImportaM olso to asaomio' thb ahinci^ 
piW^^ioA-^jif tjb ^ ^f tho spinal 

C^-r^nvith' the fact tiliat hi.actud ^ diabetes m 
th:^ humaji subject Aeve have tieen' footul faults in the 
O^ous niiiitter along the arteries of the brain and spinal 
coi^ij^uch discoveries as thc^ may lead us to nope 
thitt we^hall one day understand, and pegh^ps be able to 
cbbtrol, the formation of sugar in the human system. 
Iffoantime wc can only mention a few of the 
‘ Crt»JMX that tend to produce diabetes, or to make it 
worse:— Worry and anxiety are among the causes of 
diabetes or the things that aggravate it. Diabetes occurs 
sometimes in more than ona membe^f a family, and so 
sterns to be occasionally hereditary. Cold ^ast winds, and 
fatigue, and all causes of disease or exhaustion, are to 
be avoided ; for cold and diseases that would not hurt 
others are very dangerous to dia]}etic patients. Great 
bread-eating is unfavourable in diabetes* so also is tlic 
habit of drinking sweet wines, starchy sorts of food, and 
other things that may be converted into sugar. 

Treatment , — One great point in the treatment is to give 
food having two qualities. First, that it be nutritious (for 
the body is thin and wasted) ; and, secondly, that it does 
not contaip rnucl^ sugar «or starch. Common bread is not 
to be taken in great quantity, because it contains starch, 
which is convertible into sugar. Various substitutes have 
been provided for it, of \^ich Camplin’s biscuits and 
almond rusks and biscuits are the best. Amongst other 
forbidden things are, not only sugar, but pastry, fruit, con- 
fectionery, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, bcct-root, turnips, 
radishes, macaroni, rice, sago, tapioca, arrowroot, liver, 
oysters, bbsters, carp, mussels, beer, port wine, liqueurs, 
coffee, fiut it is doubtful whether too sudden and too 


absolute a change of diet is good. Meat, poultry, game, 
ham or bacon, white fish, eggs, milk, or, better still, 
cream ; Neufchatel, Stilton, or cream cheese ; butter ; 
gredps, such as lettuce-leaves, spinach, and watcr-cresses \ 
becf'tca, good fresh water, tea, soda-water, Vichy water, 
sherry, claret, Burgundy, or weak brandy and water, arc 
the articles with which the body must be supported and 
refteshed. 

It is very important to prevent cold being taken, and 
warm clothing should be worn. It is also highly neces- 
saiy to secure a proper amount of sleep, to avoid fatigue, 
worry, and anything that depresses and exhausts the l^dy 
or the mfnd. 

Remedies , — ^We cannot enter into much detail here, for 
the ca*e of diabetes is much too sgrious for domestic 
mediciiies. We will only indicate the kind of medicines 
that have bedn found useful — steel medicines, alkalies, 
opthm, cod-liver oil. and bromide of potassium. 

We will only add that, witlv proper care concerning 
food and clothing, rest of mind and body, and proper 
trea^fi^t, diabetes may be either cured or controlled to 
a extent. The older the patient, the better the 
prpil^ect keeping the disease in check. When re- 
covdied,. diabetic patients should still live carefully. 
There ^ihaps, no disease in which care is so well 
repam, it is wonderful haw, with proper care and suital^e 
remedies the specific gravny of the water will fall, the 
thirst ariU diminish, and the patient feci altogether stronger. 


DIARRHCEA. * 

(from to flow through) ts a com- 

plight Ihai p^ple nave occasional^, aqd think they 

It certakity: is. a complaint for wnicigdQfnestic 
zn^Hqlnq is natura%i««esQrted to. Sometimes, indeed, 
to aggravate matters than toh^p them 4 
biif^ it a jirae explans^tton of the different cmises of thp 
disease more good and barm wffl he done. 

We. have already alluded to the aomj|aiiit as a ytay 


Gcmmm^d lierious one in infiuicjr; It is very fktal to 
children^'^peciaHy in large towns, and to cMcbren who 
are being brought up on artificial food. ' jAdt tide we have 
set'forfcb in a Tonner article. We are td^sbnsider, now, 
thediarrhoea of grown-up people. This is a fiurlOss serious 
and fatal disease than that of children, but, ueveitheiess, 
incommodes and disables a great number of people in the 
course of the year. 

Sjfmptoms . — The symptoms do not need much deserlpf 
tion ; the chief one is the frequent action of the 
|nd the passage of loose motions. The motions may 
consist of little more than watery fluid ; or they may bd 
yellow, and contain much bile, or, at any rate, the colouring 
matter of bile. There may, or there may not, be sickness. 
Sometimes there is a mere feeling of sickness, and at other 
times the patient vomits everything taken, abd quantities 
of watery fluid besides. In very hot summery the Amount 
of fluid discharged, by sickness and purging, from the 
bowels is sometimes enormous. It makes the patient:very 
weak and cold, gives a sunken sfppearance to the eyes, 
and a very shaky feeling to the knees. The ^tack maybe 
accompanied by sharp, griping pain, or it may be neiriy 
painless. The tongue is generally furred, but it may be 
clean. This condition may last only for a short titfle, or 
it may go on for days together, or even weeks. 

Causes , — Diarrbeca is caused by many things, but there 
are one or two which are particu&rly to mame. One 
of the most powerful causes of the disease is season. 
Summer and autumn are particularly active in producing 
diarrhoea. The hotter the summer, as a rule, the more 
diarrhoea there is. In the very hot summer of ifl68, 
it was very prevalent, and very fatal to young children. 
The heat is the principal cause of the ‘complaint, and it 
seems to act in two ways. It acts, Jirst, on the patient's 
system directly. It relaxes the system, and it probably 
increases the amount of bile secreted by the liver ; and 
this, thrown into the intestine, causes diarrhoea, or cholera^ 
which means simply a flow of bile. The heat acts, 
secondly^ on the earth, and on all the things upon the 
earth, especially upon the things that are allowed about 
dirty, ill-kept houses ; on animal and vegetable matters 
that are allowed to accumulate, and undergo change and 
decay, instead of being at once removed. The heat de- 
composes these things, and causes exhalations from them 
which poison the system and produce diarrheea. It is for 
this reason that it is so important to have the water- 
closets of houses all in order in summer-time, and to 
allow no collection of organic matter about them. In 
large towns, diarrheea is known to be worst in the dirtiest 
houses and streets. 

Though heat is the principal cause of diarrhoea, it is 
often helpjed in its action by errors of diet, by talcing 
things which irritate the stomach and bowels, such ai 
unripe or unsound fruit, sour drinks, especially sour bcer« 
unwholesome food, too much cheese, &c. But it is not 
at all uncommon to meet with cases of dianbcea in which 
I no irregularity of diet can be traced. 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE.— DOMESTIC. 

THE LAUNDRY-MAID (continued)* 

White cotton stockings should be washed on the rig^f 
side, and^umed inside out before putting into the copj^. 
If very much soiled, they may be safety cleansed by using 
a stocking-brush, made of# fine fibre for the purptse. 
Woollen stockings should not be boiled, but muvt be 
^turned before putting out to .dry, otherwise the cdotm 
will run. Neither stockings nor socks should be ^ 
’lengthwise,^ but across, by the laundress Ii^ 

thumbs at the tops mid gatherinj^ up the whmc'lln^gtti ui 
creases, when one twisMf the hands will be suSeient to 
wring out the water« 





INMATES or T#E 



tftie W&tt tbii^s bdHf^ vAtdiedi tbe coloured flrtktes 
‘ vrikAngo the jmdm itwo rubbings and one 

J in cliSin cold ulrattor ; but not boiling, unless j^e 

dblfies be servants*, and Very jgreasy. Coloured musfibs 
4kOtttd be JMt in the rinttng water till the moment tn 
hanging them to 'Jitevent running. A handful of salt 
in the rinsinj; water will often prevent running. When 
half <3^1 it is a good }>lan to take both cdoured Woollens 
aild isbttdh off the lines and shake them wdl out, 
hdbte i^banghv to^fihish. 

Babi^T S should never be washed in Water con« 
The effect of doing so is to produce 
of the skfn, which is rarely attributed to the 
cau^ and often occasions unnecessary physicking. 
On.&ts account, infants’ under-linen should be washed m 
Ae rihsing-suds of ftannels, and should be boiled before 
eoda is added to the copper water. 

Kitchtfn clotfis and coarse things requiri^ much the same 
treatment as other articles. If very greasy, a little lime 
xhay be added to the copper When they are put in to boil. 
Some ^ople consider powdered ^penclay an excellent 
mode of cleansing coarse doths. Messrs. Robertson 
Coo^ and Co.*s washing preparation is also recommended 
for the purpose, but, with careful tt!|e, ordinary soap and 
soda ought to be Suffident to preside the whiteness of 
kitdien cloffis. No Aitchen doths Should he put aside 
dSr^aftAnse. 

\vheii a wash Is finished, aB the utensils should be 
scrubbed and put aside in their appointed places. The 
lines should be wiped dry, and twisted across the hand 
and dbow of the laundry-maid into a neat coil before 
bdng placed in a bag. The pegs also should be col- 
lected into a separate bag, and all things left in readiness 
for the “ getting-up,” which must form the subject of a 
subsequent chimter. 

When the things are brought in from the wash, the 
laundry-maid shocM sort each kind into separate heaps 
-*^Tinels, muslins, table and body linen, and coloured 
thin^ reouirii^ a different treatment to get up. Folding 
and itarening lollows. BeginlWith starching. 

, Tb maki About two ounces of maize starch 

dtouM be aBowtd to every quart of water. The Starch 
sbduld be ihixcd in a dean earthenware bowl, by gradually 
]^rw on a sufficient quantity of cold water to reduce it 
tO a thick psesUe. Then add the hot water from a kettle, 
iHiMfyi Mwtg on fire^ stirring all the time, to mix the 
i^cnrdi evOnlJr. Generally, no boiling afterwards is neces- 
sevy. if, hdWever, the starch should appear at all 
hmtpy, it wi& have to be boiled and strained through 
a fine sieve. , 

It is agobdplati to melt about two inches of composite, 
wax, dr tafloW" Candle, to a bowl of starch, in ord^r to pre- 
vent sticking to the irond. Also, if the starch be intended 
ibr coldtu^ mfr^lSedly to a little salt Should be 
added, this applies pahicul^ly to black and white 
iShctihres ahd braid. "Glenfield Patent Starch,” s6 
strongly recommended as the only starch used in the 
Kqym Laundry, is best for fine muslins and lace, to 
wiuchmay be added, if preferred, a small quantity of white 
Satm Glaze Starch” is well adapted 
for articles that require extra stiffness, such as gentle- 
men^, 9 OpJIarS and cuffs. Ordinary fice starch is good for 
generally, and plain flour starch for 
servahtl’lumlkOh gowns. * 

Bogin Wtdi stajrclung the muslin and net materials. 
Tbfse. shOidd idlo hot starch of modetate 

thickness, and be aFterw<»fds slightly sttuA!Zcd\ 

in, cold water, , Wejr %|^ld then be tightly roiliCd m f 
Clean fer ^vcral hours before irbhihg. ( 

in open air aftd* starching 
is lmWio iti^ the weather be very 

isunhy. * If 4Hei in aJr, they require damping 

'afterwards, like all other difted ftaithda things. 


The ttsuifl phm Jis jm. afi itai^ed matttWs 

after they hav^ hemt drwi aid ^6 mbvb Qwm for Idmn 
time !n the wrappers, as described ; birt in iiuhilies where 
washing at Ixome is practisied. and aav&g of tibke and. 
trouble is a consideration, the wlowtag wilt be found 
more expeditious and quite as effectual :-«-Having starch^ 
all the articles in the ustud manneir, take a cl^ coarse 
wrapper, made of old sheetings, towels, or the Ufet, and 
lay the starched things as smoothly hs possible on dm 
surfticej covering them with a clOth of edrSespondihg sh;^ 
Then fold the wrappers ovbr to the Sise ctf the rolfets ^ 
the mangle or wringing-machine, and pass the roUem om 
them once. This wm have the effect of squeezing Oift 
ail superfluous water, and reducing any lumps of stgtdh, 
to evenness. In flict, the aSrticles are nalf-ironed by thO 
process, and are ready for immediate finishing. ShSit 
collars and linen cuffs ^e better done by the above phtn. 

The starching process being completed, folding for the 
mangle is the hpxt work. In doing this, the object riiQuld 
be— to fold the things in as few fmds Os possible, and to 
keep the materials as straight as the s&ape admits of. 
Garments, such as night-dresses and under-linen, should 
be commenced folding at the bottom, shaking them well, 
to prevent unnecessaiy creases. Gentlemen's shirts should 
not be mangled. After the wristbands and collar have 
been starched, the ehirt should bd laid flat on the dresser, 
and the fulness of the back smoothed open ; then lay in 
the starched places on the bosom, fold the sides of the 
shirt over and over, and roll the shirt up as tightly as 
possible into a small bundle for several hours. 

Some care is required, in folding sheets and tabic-cloths 
for the mangle, to keep the folds even. The best plan is 
to begin by folding the article in half (two persons are 
required for large things), then take up the corneas at each 
end, and bring them to the middle fold, pull the article 
straight, and flap it up and down a few times, fold across, 
and lay it on the dresser, where any rucks should be 
sinOothcd out by hand. By the above plan, it is ea^ to 
pass an iron along th<? scams, without unfolding the whole 
article. Table linen and sheets require to oe passed 
through the mangle twice or three times, body linen (after- 
wards to be ironed) only once. Cotton stockings should 
be mangled on the right side, and ironed on the wrong. 

/ronti^,--^Covet the table or dresser with a coarse 
ironing flannel, ddublcd, or a piece of Old blamket. Stretch 
over it some clean old sheetlhg, fastened to the table at 
the comers with flat-headed brass nails. Have ^hand a 
basin of clean cold water, to damp out any folds mat may 
have been badly ironed. Rubbers and iron-holders should 
be Scrupulously clean. A knife-board, sprinUed with Bath 
brick, is the cleanliest mode of polishing flat-irons. 

The heat and size of the irons should hi regulated accost- 
ing to the articles be irftned. Flannels require a heavy, 
cool iVoh, and calico scorchee with less beat than hnen. 

The plain linen articles should be ifoned first, and hfoig 
to air, whilst the lighter materials are in hifid. MUStm 
and net require ironing twice, being genUyjdulled 
way of the thread between each ironing. Embroiife^ 
muslins should be ironed over several thictoesses ^ 
flahhel. As a general rule, all flne tnuslln WOik Is 1 
first ironed through a piece oF'Old thin cambric i 
preveflts scorching, and also clears the mu^in fttkn me 
stardh. GMlemen’s linen frohts and cuffs should SdWays 
haf e the iron first passed over them iii this maimer; 

luf ironing ^cket-handkerchiefs, the iron should be 
passM along each Side before the middle is totidh^ the 
ironer slightly bulling the OOmet in the hA ho^ vmfet 
she irons%ith the r@it. To forn^Oats fteatly, the ftUi 
should be laid straight in front oraO 
makes thb creases of the desired wMA the iSlOf 
the right hand, the Irit holding thO the fadii in 

Place till the ifqh is t^ed ove^ it AB jPlats tnust be 
laidTeven to thelhVeaa. ' 
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KEPT FOR PtEASIJRE AND 
; ; VPkpFl3?*~THE HORSE • 

^ \ 'XARN'BSS HOkSS; . 

\ .f^A^iass Carnage pursuing tMl 

suly'ect of jaddte horses, which would have led us to the 


sii!:y'ect of jaddle horses, which would have led us to the 
l«mti!ng-w^ we turn aside to notice the remaining 
4ftSSQlm h^ess horses. We gave a succinct account of 
iis^l hack and harness horse earl)l in this series. 
The present class is not less useful, but it is a more 
limited class, and ornamental at the same time. Indeed, 
this latter quality is a necessity, for most of them are bred 
and sold for the London market, and are seldom much 
used off the stonea There arc other kinds, smaller, 
better, more numerous, of which we shall speak when we 
come to talk of light broughams, mail phaetons, and dog- 


jThe late, Mr. lUmsay, then of . Bushev in Heitfordshire, 
Isold ‘^Coventry’' to Lord Ongley, fyr sieveii hundred 


oid^ashioned sort,’* because their tails were docked in a 
fashion somewhat after the modem sporting ^blicah’s 
form. We should like to see more of them, docked .or 
undocked ; and we subjoin a sketch, inferior indeed, hiUt 
illustrative of %hat we mean* 

' g Now the carriage horses we so much covet should hi' 
something like this, but in pairs. Their attainment is 
very difficult, and when found there is, notwithstanding 
the great prices, a great demand. Their carriage horses 
are the pride of certain families, for whom the dealers 
are on the look-out at all times ; and they can only thus 


'"■■■..I 
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carts. At present the writer has before him one of those 
magnificent animals, great in j^reat capitals, and of in- 
estimable value in the Row, the Bois, and the Prater. 

\ The, handsomest horses we have ever seen of this kind 
were the horses of private cabs. The carriage is very 
heavy, ^ C«$prings, with a quantity of iron-work, and a 
smalj tiger (groom) hanging on behind; but with such 
horses as Lora Chesterfield, Counts D’Orsay and Batthy- 
ally^Mr. Line Stephens. Lords Gardner and Pembroke, 
drove, it was exceedin^y handsome. The prices they 
sold for were enormous ; and only a few years tago a 
bmnet, mmarkgble now for his hacks, was temptra to 
give five hund^ guineas for a dark chestnut. We shcsild 
perhaps describe (he best we ever saw, if we were aUe to 
do Justice to a hog-maned bay horse of Lord Chestertield. 
Heyas a goo^bay, sixteen hands, looking quite thorough- 
bnpl, ttmiid as an ap^e, with a tight head andoneck, andi 
Kwiftifitent slmulderfT and he had this great peculiarity, | 
tiuWb could move as grandly at five or six milos an hoar 
between the Marble Arch and Apslpy House, as he couid 
at the rate of sixteen between Apsley House and the 
Barracksi not at that time dip popuJlr <^e timt it is doW. 

S*«»70C lU 


be sctycd. What would be considered almost a fabulous 
sum, is sometimes asked and obtained, if the horses ate 
sound and of very unusual excellence. Their heads must 
be small, their necks beautifully arched, if not by nature, ' 
brought into place by education ; their shoulders oblique 
and high in the withers, for the saddle will never gall 
them; their backs short, barrels round, quarters long, 
and their legs and feet a$ sound as legs and feet can 1^. 
This is absolutely essential, as their action is to be high 
and true; and though they, many of them, tread upon the 
old stones as if they .were new-laid eggs, they shoidd go 
into hospital as soon as the London season is over, if 
there is Phope of keepgig them for any length of timi ; 
an inclination common to all who have them. 

The reader has been made fomiliar of late years yitii 
many of these sorts of horses, at various horse-shows,, 
which can only belong to the aristocracy or the vCty 
wealthy commoner, who, if he may . idulge a social vanity 
without ridici]|ie, had as well indulge it lA as 

anything else. The worst ft is, he is just; ifo 
overdo it. The Duchess of Beaufort has^exhipitea simre 
beautiful brown eaxviage horses at Islington ; some of tlm 
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t«qKK;tat>le diealers who supply the London market^ or vtl^ 
joh; by the season^ usually >have ^me very handsome 

pakus. The dealer should be an excdlent jud^ of action, j 
and always drive good steppers. ^ . i 

iTiese horses, ot course, are too valuable to be picked 
«p". as it is called, here, there, or anywhere. They are 
made to order. The counties which have been remarkable^ 
for them have been Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Shropshire; and successive crones with the Cleveland 
bays, always by a thoroughbred horse, supply the best of 
them. The carriages in which they arc seen to bes^ 
advantage arc the large, roomy, C-spring carriages ; as 
they are somewhat too large for the mail phaeton or the 
brougham, unless it be exceptionally heavy. 

We have here only taken into consideration the very 
best of our carriage horses. Those who desire to approach 
fashion wi'.hout paying for it, are compelled to put up 
.with some iliulis, which, in a cursory inspection ats they 
pass along the street, escape detection. Thus, unfortu- 
nately, from the habit of sending unsound sires into the 
provinces, many of our handsomest London carriage 
horses, double or single, are roarers or whistlers. The 
noise of the wheels serves to drown all other sound, and 
it is Slot till ptilied up with a jerk that the admiring 
passenger looks with pity upon so find a model. They 
may have also curbs, a thoroughpin, bpd windgalls, or 
defective .vision in dAiblc harness, and y?t pass muster 
on a drawing-room day. This is the vidcri quam es^e 
principk so common to our times. We mention it, 
without recommending it, for tiie information of our 
readers." 

Light Phaeton and Brougham Hor.%es . — We arc not 
aware that any writer, mentions a fact, usually known and 
acted upon by good amateur coachmen— to use small and 
xnodoratc-sizcd horses for aUlight work. There is nothing 
to be gained by putting two large carringc-horscs into a 
phaeton or brougham. The low, shon-lcggcd horse, with 
plenty of activity and good shoulders, if he have good 
action and carry himself well, is Luge enough at fifteen 
hands. A pair of smart little^orscs, haiuLsomc enough 
for London, and good enough wr the country, would cost 
in a dealer’s yard, oi at tlie hammer, as much as from 
^,ioo to £200, .When sound the) arc fiir less liable to 
injure their legs and feet than the larger and heavier 
horses, who arc always kept round and Lit ; and they do 
not look amiss when in good working condition, which 
your tall thoroughbred horse is sure to do. They are also 
quicker on their legs, and capable of doing a Jouiney into 
the country. No pcrivon in the country would ever keep 
the larger sort, as they arc out of jdace. If a horso-owncr 
has leisure to do so, he may buy horses of this class 
separately, at moderate prices ; he will have only the in- 
to^aveniefiice of ruatching them. But a buyer of horses 
ought to be spared to buy at all times, if he expects to 
be suited. TWre is nothing so difficult as meeting with 
what you want in horseflesh at the moment you want it 
|Vn*hap$ within a week of having purchased the nearest 
approach to your requirement, you Will meet with the very 
thing nFOu wanted at less money than you have already 
givett ' A match horse is a valuable animal, and there is 
no aieans of iixing a price for a really very good pair of 
anv s(^; the value of cither is doubled, aud sometimes 
trebled They uvant not only forni, height, and action, 
but even colour. Greys, chestn^s; an^ blackS match 
handsomely in any iorm ; but in other colours there 
dtouid’be uniformity v 

Cff *To what wo have already said 

in our article on the {[cnerally useful hack and hWess 
horse, there texnnhis but little to add. We have 
fotplamed A leally first-class (^brio)et or tilbury 
horse (nowout of, date) ^^d tO' be. The young man^ 
foshionaUe now% is a light, single- horse 

jfoaetoii. It is, aeaihk’Qki&gf tand economical; 


in foct, it gives as mud show for the money as a 
man can expect. It req(uke$ a veiy, neat, active, weu- 
bred horse,* carrying whit a dealef wls. ^his two fnds” 
well; and, when not overdone with tip) much, plated 
hhmes^ ^ves great effect to tlte tui!tv*obt. l^e should 
have as few defects as possible, as heha^ np companion 
to hide blemishes. He should be good and uifoiful, for be 
may be wanted for town or country ; and the ^r t of 
carriage to w|ich he is attached is equally. '^^pted 
for both. There was a heavier class of carriage in vogue 
a season or two back, which belonged rather to an older 
school. This )va5 a single-horse phaeton, of large size and 
weight, with a hood to it. It had a very substantial look, 
and the horse driven in it was usually a fine powerful 
animal, with good action and large sound limbs, adapted 
cither for this •or a single brougham. . Requiring great 
strength, it was customary to dispense . with so much 
quality or breeding, th<i two being iilmost’ incompatible. 
The two qualities copibined give the perfection of the 
horse for all purposes. We need not say anything about 
dog-carts and such Carriages, because, being used mainly 
in the country, horses will be found in all stables fitted for 
them. 

The old post-horse was a character in the coaching 
days, down the Great North Road and along the western 
turnpikes. Out of London he srmetin^s answered the 
generally received Opinion of w’hat he was --a thorough- 
bred bag of bones, ^vith scarcely a leg to stand upon, but 
full of old beans, and capable of doing his aliare of ten 
miles an hour with the best of them -and in electioneer- 
ing limes full fourteen. But, lest men should imagine 
that such was the normal condition of our post-horses 
out of London, our illustration, page 145, represents 
one of Mr. Robert Nv'wman’s greys, standing ready for 
a start for Epsom. It is taken from a photograph by a 
distinguidicd amateur, and it docs not need our pen to 
show oar readers that it is one of the very best sort of 
connnon harness horses one could meet with for strength 
and pace-one of the fine old sort of posters. 


INMAU’ES OF THE HOUSE.— LEGAL. 

BILLS AND NOTES {continued). 

Parties to a Bill or Note , — The parties to a bill or 
note must be such as would be capable of entering into 
any other contract. So, an infant (a person under the 
age of twenty-one) cannot bind himself by one, though 
he cun take the benefit of it ; but if, after he has come 
of age, he ratifies tlie bill or note which he has drawn 
or made whilst he was an infant, such instrument will be 
binding on him. As an agent for some other person, an 
mfant can enter into any' contract ; so any instrument 
which he may draw in such capacity is valid as against 
the principal. 

Any bill or note may be drawn, made, accepted, or in- 
dorsed by an agent so as to bind his principal, but must 
be done by what is technically cjdled “procuration." 
The hgent either merely writes the name of his principal^ 
or signs himself thus . 

Thos. Williams, per proc., A. B. 

Here A. B. stands for the name of the principal. 

Kpartner is, in law, a.n agent to the to which he 
bclon{», so he may draw, make, accept, or indorse bills ; 
and notes in aU matters in which the business of hb firm 
b concerned, whether he sign his own name or that of his 

f irm ; and m the same way is liable for airbills or botes 
irawn or made by his other nartfiM. The same law 
lolds good with respect to sleeping paitnera, whose ifMea 
d^ot appeal^ but whq take a share in fhe^rofits of the 

A inamed woa&it cfcnimt hie a 
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iihiess site is actin|^ as ag^t Sta her^Itusban^ unless 
she id judicially, separatcffi^ftxkxil him ; jjlT it siiide woman 
be a party tff oi>^ and tjcibiry, the piropi^ or liability in 
the ih$cn»neht fsffls to the hus^ 

Traft^fn^Wt have already said , that ^itls and note# 
may be transferred b^ the holder to any me else, just as 
coin or other valuable articles, but the 'wWa of transfer 
depehds^pon the wording of the instrvincnt itself. A 
bill or note, made payable to "A. B. for bearer/ or 
bearer simply, may be transferred by simply delivering 
it into another person’s hands ; but a bill or uiote, payable 
to A. B. or order, cannot be transferred to any one until 
A, B. has indorsed '* it, that is to say, has written his 
name on it. 

Now indorsements arc of tveo kinds, dlafik indorsements 
and special indorsements. • 

A otank indorsement is made by the mere signature of 
thc‘ indbrser usually and properly, tnough not necessarily, 
on the back of the bill ; its effect is»to mjkc the instru- 
ment thereafter payable to bearer. ^ 

A special indorsement, besides the signature of the 
indorser, expresses in whose favour the indorsement is 
made. Thus a special indorsement made by Charles 
Smith is in this form 

; ^ Pay Mr. Frederic Jones, or order. 

Charles Smith. 

The effect of this is to make the instrument payable to 
Frederic Jones or his order only, and accordingly Jones 
cannot transfer it to any one else- otherwise than by in- 
dorsement. 

There is no legal limit to the number of indorsements, 
and if there be not room to write them all d-stinclly at 
the back of the bill, the supernumerary indoi*scmcnts may j 
be written on a slip of paper annexed to the bill, which is 
called the “ allonge.” 

Thus it will be seen that every indorser of a bill is in 
the nature of a new drawer, and if tlie drawee does not | 
accept or pay it, is liable to any one into whose hands the? ! 
instrument may subsequently come. The legal effect of I 
indorsement is a contract by the indofvcr that, if the | 
dnw.'c docs not pay the bill, he (the indorser) will— on j 
receiving due potice of the dishonour - Le.^ intelligence that 1 
the bill has been presented for payment, but that it has 
not been paid — pay the holder the sum which the 
drawee ought to have paid, together with such damages 
as the law allows as an indemnity. 

There are three ways, however, by which a man may 
indorse a bill without incurring personal liability^ 
a. By- adding “ without recourse to^ne,” or any equiva- 
lent expression, to his indorsement. 

A By an agi^cment in writing, or simply verbal, be- 
tween the indorser and his immediate indorsee, that the 
latter will not sue the former, but the acceptor of the bill 
only. 

r; By converting an . existing diank indorsement into 
a special one in favour of the pcjrson to whom he trans- 
fers i|:j 

The following specimen of a bill of exchange will illus- 
trate the meaning of the ^ove remarks on indorsement 


£yx> ^ o • o London, March i6th, i^yo. 

Two months after date, pay Tlioinas 
rstamp^l Jones, or order, the aum of Five Hunebmd 
t S5* J Pounds. , ^ 

, ^ Henry Thomson. 

Mr, Edward Giles, Merchant, # 

Manch^er,. < 


i, Edward Giles. 


jr 


Frederic Green, 


Here we bisve biB fi>r tadoiW V Fredbtte 


Green* If Edward Giks does not pay Ihe /50P on the 
19th of May. tSypf which is the time^ leather with the 
three days of grace always allowed, specifred on the face 
of the bfll^ the holder can sue Frederic. Green for tire 
amount.. In the same way the indorser of a note is surety 
for the*maker, and is held liable if tlxe maker, does not 
pay the arhount of the note. 

! It will be seen in the above cxai^lc that Edward Giles 
is the drawee, that is to say^ the person whom Henry 
Thomson (the drawer of the bill) certifies to be competent 
tg pay the ;£5oo. When, however, he (Giles) signs his, 
name with the word “ accepted” before it, he becomes thie 
acceptor of the bill, which amounts to an unconditional 
engagement on his part to pay the bill. The request 
made to the drawee for acceptance is called presefti^ 
ment for acceptance^ and such presentment should be 
made to the drawee himself or nis agent, at his house 
or place of business, during regular businsss hours, and 
the bill itself should be left with hiiii for twenty-four 
hours, unless in the mean time he accepts the bill, or 
refuses to do so. 

When the drawee of a bill for any reason refuses to 
accept it, it fi-cquently happens tliat a third person, whose 
name docs not appear on the instrument at all, and •who 
wishes to save the drawer’s credit— for the latter is liable 
for the amount on the 1)111, if the drawee does not accept 
— accepts the bill in the place of tfc drawee, apd such 
acceptance is called “ acceptance for honour and the ’ 
acceptor for honour places himself in the positioi^f the 
party for whose sake he accepts the bill, incurs all his 
liabilities, and is entitled to all his remedies. * « 

The holder of a bill or note which has been dis- 
honoured— /.t*., presented for pnyment and not paid, ot 
presented for acceptance and not accepted— should give 
notice to nil parties to the instrument who are prior to 
himself. Supposing a note or bill has been indorsed by 
the original payee to A., and A. has agLun indorsed it to 
B., .and B. to C*. ; the latter prc.scnts it at maturity, and, if 
it is dishonoured, must give notice to that effect to the 
drawer and the two indor^rs A. and B., and sue all or 
any of them for the amoun* 

The following is a form of notice of dishonour,* which 
has been given by one of the greatest legal authorities on 
such matters in our time . 


.Sir, — I hereby give you notice that the bill of exchange, 
dated 22nd ult., drawn by A. 13 ., of — — , on C D., 

of , for ;^ioo, payable one month after date to 

A. B. or his order, and indorsed by you, has been duly 
presented for payment, but was dishonoured, and is 
unpaid. 1 request you to pay me the amount thereof. 

1 am, &c. 

Tabic of stamp duties payable on a promissory' note for 
the paylnent to the bearer on demand 


£ 
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PromisiSory note for t^e payment, in any other manner 
than to the bearer on demand^ of any sum of money ;r- ' 

• *. d. . id, 

Not exceeding 5 o o o 

Exceeding o o and not exceeding 10 o o - o . a 

,, io 00 „ 25 o o o J 

.as 00 „ 50 Q o <> ;«' > 

„ • 50 # 0 0 2 , 75 o V ' * o 9 
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Promissory note for payment of any sum of Oionqv 





To REMOVE VARIotyS ICtt^DS OF STAINS. 


eiib«t A) th* bearer a* dematul, or m attji ether mimner 
them ia ike bearer an dememit— 


^xcocOuig jCioo and not exoeeding ^aoo 
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The Stamp duties now payable on bills and notes for 
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the payment' of money to the beaier or order, at any 
time otherwise than 


on demand, are as follow — 
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Exceeding 1 ,% and not exceeding 
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When exceeding £4 000 foi t veiy /‘i.ooo or part of i 000 of 
tlu money thcreb) mnae pay ible los 

Such are the most important hcad^ of the I iw on this 
subject. In another p ipc r we will discuss uhit remedy 
there IS on dislxonourod bills and notes, and also add a 
lew words on cheques and I O U’s. 


T6 REWOVfi VARIOUS. KINDS OF STAINS 

icoaa^ence hy dealing mtih the most common, 
"ly 

iu Ta^c&vffs m»d Carpets may 

ilf spots with a mixture of a tea- 

imSip itcda in a teacupful of warm water , 
Ihe phuQOS mast be ruised with dean cold 



rwtei ihsHbsie out Ibe acid 



a dm# flarnid ; rq^at until the mk dis- 
^ ' ItSlim wadi jflauAOl and water, and mb 
la it Mffd i {Aacoa plate under the Ink 
. .. iHat wSitt iidb AlW h to lie in the 

tWf .dr iniin of «n<l naee u» cold 

eehaeota /MMaidur Jhm ifUers or lieAagfew,— 
Hu with 0 eorit a littte epirite of wine, and wash it off 

, . StednsafPert fWne.— Wet the atarn with 

dtorqnoIrldMMdi^ liquid. 

7 h MMim ^dSnw.—Waah in tdeactdiig liquid. 

Jtiaiaa w Stains in coloured dresses can 

otbnhieteiiMnMby pure«.iter. • 

Ateit S^OOitWme, and other Statm,—SUMS caused by 
aeidf^ tett, tw can often bo removed by spmts of harts* 

herd, dihtteo with an equal quantity of water. To remove 
tar, pitch, or tOKpentine, the spot may be saturated with 
|Weet od, or a hw tallow may be spread upon it, after 
jrhicb it nqiet tfemaili for twenty-four l^ouis ^ Ifithe article 
^^j rflmed w co^on, it mush be washM in the usual way ; 

if silk or worsted, it is U tfti rubbed with ether or 
.jhilRt* ot wine. Pure of turpentmewdl remove 


recent spots of oil-paint by rubbmg. Wax and speriuacetl 
should be scraped off and thO places where uiey have 
been should be nibb^ with spirits of wme, spirits of 
tmpentine, or mephunc ether. Grease spots can com- 
fconly ht taken^t of silk by means of French chalky as 
follow^ .--vSeraJe a little chalk upon the spot, and place 
underneath a vSrm iron or a water-plate filled with boiling 
water. The hAt melts the grease, which ts abscsbed by 
the chalk, and It can be removed by rubbmg or^Srushin^s 
It may be nfiedful to repeat the process A very good atom 
mixture is made with half an ounce of salts of tartar, half an 
ounce of sal-ammoniac, and half a pint of soft waM. 
Places to which this is applied should be washed after- 
wards m clean watci The mixture of oxalic acid and 
watei, above desciibcil, will# remove mk-stains and iron- 
mould fiom linen and calico , the aiticle must be wetted 
with It, and held over the steam of hot watci, after whiCh 
It must be washed willi pure water If necessasy, the 
process may be iepc;^cd , but it must be noted that the 
preparation is nighjy poisonous 

Status causid by Sconhin^ — Foi whitening scorched 
linen, it is often sufficient to wet it with soapsuds and lay 
It in the hot sun Anothci method is, where milk is 
plentiful, to put one pound of white soap into a gallon 
of milk, ai d boil the storched article in it Another plan 
IS, to squLCAt out the juice of two muidle sized onions, 
which IS boiled in Inlf a pint of \intg ir, wuh one ounce 
of white soip ind two ounces of fulki s i nth , the mixture 
IS applied cool to the scoidicd put, and when dry washed 
off with clean u iltr 

Stains cau vt f by Mtldi >- M ildeu is 1 Linov td in sev ci a? 
wiys fioin linen , some dip the at tick in sour buttcrnitlk, 
lay It m the sun to wliitm, and then wash in clean watci 
Othcis appiv soap and chalk, or •*oip anil siirch, addmg 
half as xmuh silt as theic is staich, and the juice of a 
kmon. 

Luten — Sts ins m hnen can often be removed by rubbing 
them with soft soap, alter which a staicb paste is put on^ 
sfnd lUc articles arc di led in the sun This process may 
need to be repeated several times The soap and startup 
arc to be washed off with pure cold water. 

How ie restore Statuea and JJ(tsCo(mire 4 MusHme^ 
Discoloured muslms may be whitened, if Jbay jsre }#l 
in a flat dish with suds made of lyhiio #tp, mfi 
out m the sun. Tbts takes and thd mi$ 
to be renewed daily. In the countiy, away from ^ 
smoke of town^^ white limm may be bleaidhea by bum 
wetted witl^ soapsuds, and itpread out upon w 

the sum 

Ott StaAtth-Oil guims in ftoon MUl OMtiet* 
treated wth a paste mads font’s wa W..- 
which win have to be appl^ otenM thbei if ; 

pa^whend^mbes^Mwiaikl^r^ 

S^ns an Mithapm, 

«f hot wa^oft vanuOM taUes may be tska IMC vm 
a little ou, which must be rubbed on^ after Which a 
little spirits of wine must be also rubM in. A tea* 
spoonful of oil of vitnol iti a tablespopnful if water, o)r 
the mixture of oxalic acid and^(rater, above desOnM. 
will take ink-$tams out of mahogany. The application 
IS to be made quickly With a brush, or morsel Ot flannel, 
and then wa^^ off with milk. 

Stf;i/tr and Electroplate Status p^The obstinate dark 
stains upon silver and electro-plate may almost always 
be removed by means of a little dilute sulphuHc acid 
jfour theuacid into a saucer, and with a Imen tag, 
jweited m it, rub the silver stain tfll it is gone. The 
article slmuld afterwards be treated to a toat offhne 
whitening and spirits of wine Let this rem^ on forludf 
an hour, then wipe it off with a silk handkerchi^, and 
polish with soft wh-feather or a plate^brush. 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 

* Kn*£-MAK1NG. 

Kites hold a very prominent place among the toys an|} 
plaything of the young, and to know hciv to mak^ them 
IS a durable accomjMishment, for thel are somewhat 
expensive articles to buy Moreover, a loy will always 
prise highly and take more care of, mn article which 
IS the product of his own ingenuity, than of one which 
has been purchased m a shop, and the fellow to which 
may be procured with no farther 
trouble than an application to an in- 
dulgent parent. So the boys of a 
household should be encouraged to 
manufacture their own kit^s, which 
they may readily do by attention to 
the directions wc an about to furivsh. 

Before proceeding with oui instruc- 
tions, we may say a preliminary wOrd 
about kite-dying as an amusementi 
Some people object to the more ac- 
tive out-door games for youths of 
tender years, deeming them likely to 
receive inj'ity through the recklessness 
of oldpr and more vigorous companions. 

Those who haV8i*such*fc rs wilt do 
well to encourage their boys as much 
as possible in kile-flying, which will 
take Uiem to the fields and open rc- 
crcation-grounds at their disposal, and 
keep them safely amused for hours 
while they are in the enjoyment of 
fresh air. 

Most bo>s, however, require no such 
inducement or direction, out 
take to kitc-flying as naturally 
as they take to ho^s and 
tops* An intelligem youth 
should be taught to give his 
kit^ ^ovel and interesting 
for^ He tAay have bis 
drawn to the ac- 
oomatt 6( t^inesc travellers, 
wdro deacri^ the people, old 
UndyOMUgf as bbldmg annual 
id vrhidk dgures 

dva|(ciin8^ 



plain to bjm how Benjamin 
mnUin with bis kite 

Wught eloctncity froxf the clouds, and thus made the 
plaything of a boy the instrument of an important scien- 
tific discovery. • 

The unmstructed efforts of a boy to* make a kite are 
ustfally productive of failure. Either the thing, \fhen 
tried, falls to the ground like a stone, or it pitcheSi and 
ttimbles about in tne air in nn cxtiaoidmary manner, but 
W?H not nse, notwithstanding all his cffoits , to to make 
a good kite, like many other things, is simple enou^ 
you know the tight way to set about it I'ha 
mistakes u&ually made are, that the framewbrk s too 
heavy, or tl^t me various parts do not bear the jtroper 
propi^ons to each other* Botb th«pe faults m^y be 
easuy avoided With a httle cane. 


Rg 4- 


In making an ordinary kite, of the stiape shown m 
Fig 1 , the first thing required is a lath, Which is to form 
the backbone, and must be mst the ttor^h you desire for 
the kite when made. For tnis you must go to a lath- 
render’s, and select one of tlie straightest and smoothest 
laths you can find among his stock Then you want 
a stout cane, which must be split through tht middle, 
one piece serving for the bow, or tpp of the kite. At the 
stationer’s you may procure some large and strong tissue 
paper, of any colour you may fancy, to form the covering 
• for the framework ; and with these 

articles, and some good strong string, 
your materials arc complete. 

Having made your lath the required 
length, you trim off the corners at the 
top and bottom, and then tie the exact 
centre of the split canc to the lath 
at the point marked* a ui Fig. 2 . 
The cane must be firmly affixed, by 
passing the ^nng over and round 
the junction of the two pieces of mate-^ 
rial. This being done, notch the two 
ends of the canc, .nnd insert a long piece 
of string in one of the notches f then 
bend down the cane so that it forms a 
bow, and pass the string from c to D, 
twisting It into tlfe second notch. N ow 
bring the stung to B, the bottom of 
the lath, which must be also ■wotched 
for Us reception ; pass it up to^c, then 
down to 7, whcie a hole may be 
drilled for it, and finally up to l>, where 
the string is to be tied and cut off. U 
you are making a very huge kit(^ yon 
should pass the string i^ram 
from D to A, and thence again 
to c, so forming a diamond 
with Its upper portdbn. tbe 
framework of your fcfte is 
now complm, and ym EWMr 
tryitsb&ce. 
tjte maait 
top with ymir 
^draw ^ r 

the skeleton I 

for a mumto, and theaf 
either baokward or i^kwaid» 
it IS all right i if it leans to 
either side, the balance i| out* 
for you hkvegotmmof " 
cane on one aide 
ihanonihef 

fftWalaneti 

you most umieilmtMifto v , 
begin ^ fmineweik 
Supposing It to fNTwve eesr^ 
rectly baltmced, you lay dm 
framework upon your paper which is to cover it, and Cut 
the latter to the shape of the kite, leaving a good mamin 
all round, which is to be pasted down. Then remove the 
fiamcwiyk, and paste it well over, string and all, on 
side which IS to be cowered ; lay it down carefully on the 
paper again, and press the portions, so to mnkc 

them adheie clo 5 ciy. ThlsTbeing done, paste the margin 
of the paper all round, and fold it over the edges of your 
frame, which wiU then be completely covered. When aU 
IS dry, jou may lay the kite on its face, and taste dowi} 
strips of the pi^r over the stnqg and latB at the back, so 
as to give it a finished appeagmee. If likil you may 
adoin the face with vat^ous devices, as seen in Fig i* 

At each side o0 the kite a tassel formed of paper iv 




by tying H to the i«Wch forms the bow ; i 
'*Ond these tassels sye termed the kite^s wtn^, ; ! 

When the kiic’^Ss tnade, you must drill two holes 
Itbrinigh the lath for the beljy-band, or loop to which the, 
string is nflixed. * One of these holes must be above 
the Ime marked c i> in Fig. 2, and the othet at a distance 
below, which mu^ be regmated by the height and weight 
of the kite. Tho Itop when made must halig rather 
loos^y down, allowing space for the arm to be passed 
through to carry the kite. Many a failure in kite-making 
is caused simply by the imperfect adjustment of the belly- 
band, and you must try if the kite appears well balanced by 
. the before you attach the string by which it is to be 
down. This you affix to the band at such a point as the 
, pl^bper poise of the kite may seem to require. If you find 
'the kite ** pitch" slightly in flying, a little alteration either 
, of tlie band, or of the position of the string upon it, will 
Bomcihnes suffice to correct the imperfection. 

The tail of the kit j is made of slips of paper lightly 
twisted, and tied at intervals along a string, which is at- 
tached to the bottom of the lath. The length of the tail 
must be premortioned to the size of tho kite, as it has an 
impprtant function to perform in steadying its course. 
The end of the tail is usually orn^mciited by a paper 
tassel similar to that used for the wings, but rather larger. 

Cloth or calico is sometimes used instead of paper as a 
covcrin|; for kites. The simplest form of cloth kite is 
shown m Fig. 3, two laths, fixed transversely and united 
by a ^ring, constituting the framework. This jcitc, being 
heavior, requires a diflerent kind of tail to that used for 
the paper kite. It should be made of small semicircular 
bags of cotton, which become filled with air as the kite 
, Vise.** from the ground. Their shape, and the way they 
are attached to the string, iire shown in Fig. 4. 

■ We shall have something to say respecting bird and 
other fancy kites in anotlicr paper. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

s 1>IARRHCEA {coniinued). 

Dhtinctwn betumn Cholera and Common Diarrhoea, 
-•-^Diarrhasa is oUen called English cholera. It is 
important, here, to state the difference between English 
cholera and that fatal disease, which comes occasionally 
.$0 us from the East, and for which, specially, the name 
of cholera should be reserved. Cholera has many of the 
sypiptoms of a bad case of common diarrhtca. But it has 
Other features of its own. For one thing, it is generally 
.kpown to be in the country, .ind to have travelled steadily 
to us from the East. Secondly, the persons getting it 
have generally had some connection with other persons 
having it. Either they have lived with them, or nursed 
them, or v/asl^d for them. Then, in cholera proper, the 
motions and vomiting are like thm rice water ; the surface 
of the body gets cold and blue ; tlic breatli gets cold ; 

, and there is no urine, or very little, passed ; cramps are 
Ippre violent than in the common summer diarrhoea. If 
difPtem is not in the country, diarrhoea, though somei^mcs 
inconvenient complaint, is generally not very 


But if the purging time, and it is 

hot clear that anything itribirihg or unwholesome has been 
^aken. then it is wrong to take opening medicine, it is 
•astonishing how many people try to cure a purging by 
takinig^ openm£ medicine, and how seldom. they succeed 
—or rather, ^ homoeopathy: wfere true, would bc,s less 
astonishing, ^hc following mixture is one that will / 
relieve suiqmif diarrhoea in most cases 

Dilute sulphuric acid 60 minims. 


Dilute sulphuric acid ... 
Spirits of chloroform ... 
Tincture of opium 
. Tincture of cardamoms 

Simple syrup 

Peppermint water i... 

• Mix. 


drachms. 
20 minims. 

3 drachms. 
2 drachn'i& 
8 ounces. 


A sixth part of this tor be taken every three, four, or six 
hours, according to the frequency and severity of 'the 
diarrhoea. « ^ 

This acid mixture has come largely to supersede the old 
chalk mixture, which has been the general diarrhoea mix- 
ture of chemists. We may give the prescription of the 
chalk mixture, for those with whom acids do not agree 5 
only saying that the first mixture will suit many people 
who would not expect it to suij them. It is esyecially 
preferable in cases where there is m\iSti sickness, as w^ell 
as purging. 

The following is the chalk mixture, which may be tried 
if the acid mixture docs not succeed : — 


Chalk mixture 
Aromatic confection 
Tincture of opium . . . 


8 ounces, 

1 drachm. 
20 minims. 


persisiAiiimd mokes the patient faint or weak, then it is 
# fttterlbriT.'i Jf anything unwholesome or indi- 
.^rible been taken, it may be right to take a ndld 
dose of opening medicine;, such as a teaspoonful or two of 1 
^ COStoiHsil ; or Ste following powder | 

* tUiuJbarb ‘ .» lOvgAiins. 

Magnesia i.:. ... 10 grains. 

V <J«'*hgw ... v ' ..i , 3or4graitts. 

CftTcfoOy mhfod 


An eighth part to be taken every three or six hours. 

The diet, in all cases of diarrhoea, sliould be simple. H 
animal food is taken, it should be of the simplest kind, 
as well-done butchcris meat. But milk, rice, arrow- 
root, sago, &c., w'ill constitute a fitter diet. The patient 
should avoid tfiking milk and the first of the above two 
mixtures together. Moreover, the two mixtures should 
not be taken w ithin a short time of each other. Rest,' and 
a cool, fresh atmosphere, are proper. , 

If the complaint does not quickly yield to such treat- 
ment, there is something special in the case, for which 
medical advice should be taken. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria (from a skin or membrane) is a 

disease, the ilame of which has become familiar to people 
of late years. The case is one, however, in which 
familiarity breeds, not contempt, but fear. The disease 
has been long (mere or less) known in the world ; but it 
occurs in different forms. The part principally affected is 
the throiit ; but the nature of the throat affection, and the 
degree to which the disease takes hold of the system, vary 
in different epidemics. According to Dr, Copland, this 
disease was remarkably prevalent in the latter jkrt oj the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries in 
Spain, Italy, and otlier parts qf Europe ; while in the 
middle of the last century it prevailed very generatly, not 
only ih our own country, but also on the Continent, 
extended to various parts of North America. The disease 
sehms to have been first distinguished in this country by 
Dr. ^Fothergill, who described it as ** a peculiar Sort of 
sore throat, attended with ulcers.” We owe the clearest 
accounts of the disease to the Fi?ench physician^ 
BretonneSa^ who saw several epidemics of it, / 

Symptoms.'^l^t disease con^ts essen£iidl)^i!U , * 

peculiar forttt of sore throat— or rather^ had throat fiw 
It may not be felt by the patient /^lierc may be an ab* ' 
senpe of either jsor^ess or pain; Ine tonsik of the 
throat-*oval*shaped bodies at tho the 
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€OVat!d,«n6i:«or perfectly, with a white Covering of: 
Very, differepi degrees of (insistence* * It tnay be as tough | 
almost as leather, or as soft as cream or soft che(S5e^ All | 
ai.bove this the throat is seen to be red. Swallowing J|s 
geiierally a htde painful, and it. may bp very nvich so. 
Swallowing, at a later stage of the diseasA is often difficult, 
from a sort of palsy of the muscles. The wack and front of 
the iftiOt(ils may become affected in theTOme way as the 
throat, and yield a gre^ discharge, which produces irrita- 
tion of the upper lip. . In bad cases the tube connecting 
the throat ana tlie ear may be affected. So also may the 
inside of the cheeks, and the tongue itself,, be covered 
over with the white covering which we have described. 
There may be a swelled state of the glands of the neck. 
In bad cases it is commoh for the windpipe itself to 
become affected. The white matter is thfbwn out on the 
inside of the windpipe, and gives rise to the. sound and 
other symptoms of croup. This is more apt to happen 
in the case of children. When docs diappen. there is 
HKjre or less coughing, which sometimes brings av/ay the 
white covering iri larger or smaller pieces. Such are the 
local effects of this disease ; but it produces general 
symptoms. Sometimes these are very severe, sonietimes 
they are quite slight. In bad cases the illness may set 
in with shiverings, feelings of soreness and weakness, 
heaoache, genetM aching and stiffness of the neck. 
Soon there is great prostration and restlessness ; the 
breath becomes foetid ard the tongue furred. The nose 
or the mouth may bleed freely. There is some feverish- 
ness, and the pulse is quick and feeble. Vomiting is a 
frequent symptom in bad cases. The prostration in bad 
cases is intense, and will generally be accompanied by 
some delirium. There are two sources of danger in this 
disease : first, there is the danger of the patient being 
choked by the white skin or matter filling up the' chink of 
the windpipe. This is the way in which the disease 
oftonest proves fatal to children. Secondly, the disease 
produces death by exhaustion by prostration. Even in 
cases in which the breathing is not interfered with, there 
may be such complete prostration of strength as to bring 
life into danger ; this is the principal risk of the disease 
in grown-up people, who are not so subject to this disease 
as children. The disease may either terminate quickly 
and cause death, or it may end in recovery. This recovery 
is likely to be slow and to be hindered. The disease is apt 
to produ(;e several consequences, which take a long lime 
to disappear. It may disarrange the kidneys and put the 
urine all wrong, causing it to contain blood or some of 
the constituents of the blood, especially albumen. It often 
produces palsy of the muscles of the throat, or of some 
other parts of the body, as the limbs. This palsy may 
come on shortly after the attack, or it may not follow for 
weeks after. Without actual paralysis (palsy) the patient 
may be completely prostrated for a long lime by this 
disease — the pulse may bo greatly depressed, and the 
nerves shaken, for weeks after the attack. It is, perhaps, 
a more, low^ing disease, than any other. The disease 
prevails' at times in an epidemic form. Sometimes scarlet 
fever prevails at the same time. This fact has led some 
to think, that the diphtheria is only a form of scarlet fever ; 
but 'the diseases are V'itc distinct. It is undoubtedly 
contagiou&-^;ipt to be comamnicated. * 

PIPHTHERIC .SORE THROAT. • 

We have deseribed diphtheria in its true and -severe 
ferm. There is a very common kind of sore throat which 
is sometimes described as diphtheria^ but it is in reality a 
very much slightc|';^and less serious diseastf This is^a 
^ sore throat in which there is not a continuous 
covering over the tonsils, hut the tonsils are covered with 
little whiie o^eUowish-whife spots^ quite , distinct item 
e^h Qthen . The throat ' may. (v m^^y nek be pasnfttl. 

Theiopgue 


is coated. This is a very common ease Wc throab--* 
the most common case ; and it generiilly soon gets well; 
with frequent gargling with waim watOtV aqd pi-oper 
medicine, like the following mixture : — 

Chlorate of potash ' i drachftt 

Spirits of hitre 3 ^jchms* 

Simple syrup ^ ... 4 drachms. . 

Water 8 ounces. 

Mix. An eightK part every three or four hours. , 

• Treatment of Diphtheria,--^ We need not say that such 
a serious disease requires a doctor ; but there arc a few 
points which may be properly explained to friends. The 
great thing in the treatment of diphtheria is to support 
the patient. As we have said, the disease is a most 
lowering one ; accordingly, the vital thing is to give plenty 
of suppcjrt, especially beef-tea and milk.^ Wine, or even 
brandy, in bad cases, will also be required ; but particulars 
here must be left 10 the doctor in attendance. Gargling the 
throat witli warm water is most pleasant and* soothing. 
When, by any chance, a doctor cannot be had, the follow- 
ing mixture represents the kind of medicine to give : — 

Chlorate of potash i drachm 

.. or 4 scruples. 

Tincture of perchloride of iro^ ... j drachm. 

Siniple syrup j oimce. 

Distilled water ... ... ... 8 ounces. 

An eighth part to be taken every three or fouAours* 

There are two points of great importance for preventing 
the spread of this disease. One is, to receive all the 
discharges from the throat** after gargling, or at other 
times— into a basin containing Condy's disinfecting fluid. 
Some of the same fluid should be mixed with all the dis- 
charges from the patient— the motions, urine, &c. Also, as 
far as possible, the patient should not be seen unnecessarily 
by other people. TJy way of comfort, we may say that 
only a few cases of diplnhcria are very bad ones, and that 
recovery happens often in very bad cases. The flame is 
given to many cases that are slight, and do not need all 
tlie stimulants they get, and all the fuss that is made about 
them. 

The case of diphtheria is one in which the fashion of 
giving stimulants has gone to its extreinest lengths. It 
must here be repeated that diphtheria is a very depressing 
disease, and bears stimulants well. It not only bears 
them well, hut it is the better for them ; but the accounts 
one hears of the way in v^ hich champagne and turtle-soup 
arc given to the patients are suggestive of excess, espe- 
cially if the case is one only of diplitlicric sore-throat, and 
not of ti-ue diphihcria. We can only repeat here a short 
description of the signs whereby we may know whether 
stimulants arc* doing good or hanii. If they do good, 
they do not heat the patient ; they do not dry the tongue, 
nor cause headache ; nor do ilic>' increase lighthcaded- 
ncss and delirium, but diminish both, and they make the. 
patiemt feel stronger. If the; eficcts produced arc the 
reverse of these ; if the patient is made hotter, and more 
uncomfortable, and the tongue drier, then the chances 
are that stimulants arc not doing good. In any case, 
beef-tea and milk are the best food. 

AnoUier point we ought to impress on our rca(|prs: 
that where cases of diphtheria or di|?htherjc sore-throat 
occur in a house — especially if one case occurs — the house 
should be looked after, to%ee if it is airy and healthy, and 
that the drainage is all in order. The rooms may be 
disinfected either by Condy^s fluid or chloride of liidie. 
Condy^s fluid is a most valuable agent, which should 
kept in GWer,y*houi|phokl, for thf purposeW cleani^itlg uxm 
purifying anything of a fouj, unwholesome, of poisoitous 
character. Its uses aVe numerous, and there is fltbt tbe 
slightest danger m any of its applications. j 
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FRET-WORK AND.CARVIKG m WOOD {continued). 
With the present article we give three designs, for adl of 
which the iramc-saw win be the principal tool ; but some 
after-canring will be , requisite. Fig. 5 is intended for 
the cover of a latge photographic 
l^buni, or blotting-booh, for a draw- 
ing-room table. For such miniate 
work^ thin panel, of about Jth of an 
inch thick, should be used, and of 
some hard wood. It may either be 
a$ ebony, and mounted on a 
light panel, or, what will look better, 
white wood, as box, and mounted on 
panel covered with crimson velvet. 

This will throw up the wood-work, 
and produce » very rich effect It 
will not be possible to obtain box, 
of the required size, ift one piece ; 
so that, if used, different pieces must 
be neatly joined together. Very little 
carving will be needed on it, beyond 
delicatel]^ marking the veins of the 
leaves with a V-chiscl. The raised 
shield in the centre, for arms or mono- 
gram, must be sawn^ut, and carved 
separattiy, and glued on afterwards. 
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Fig. 3) is supported by a perforated and c^rvied 

work, identical with one-half lower part of the 

back, which will adjoin it wheh complotedr The opehinj^ 
the top of. the upright piece in foe centre is to admit 
i head of a nfil, or hook, by which it may be hung up; 
The wood shouf;! be i-inch offo or walnutw This bracket 
is adapted for carrying a small vase 
for one or two flowers light 
plaster bust 

The hanging ^ard -rack (Fig. 4) 
should be made, as r^ards its prin- 
cipal part, the b^k, of similar wood. 
The projecting slips in front must be 
thinner panel of the same. Fig. t 
shows t'he method by which it is 
fastened together. 

As regards the fitting together (the 
making-up) of carving and fret-work, 
wc believe that, in most cases, the 
t> amateur will find it to his advantage 
to employ a professed cabinct-makcr. 
Nothing but the accuracy acquired 
by long practice will ensure neat and 
strong joints in small fancy articles ; 
and, if this mere joinery-work be 
clumsily donb, the due effect of good 
carving will be lost. If, however, 
oiir amateur determines on doing 
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At this pface^ may be observed tl;at, whto such thin 
panel is usedi it 1$ easy to saw through two, or some- 

K three, pieces at once, if they arc fastened toge- 
by a pieceTof sdft paper glued Ijptwehq them ; t&y 
can be sCj^rated afterwai^, without difficulty, with a 
^Ipaknifc. , * 

i Fig. 3 is « Mnall tfaie shelf of which. (shown in 


every part of the work with his own hands, we advise him 
to gain soAe little experience, by pmetising on valueless 
wood, bcf(H’e he tries his skill on tou upon vdiidi Ifdg^r 
and art hdve been expended. The exaaqttos we have 
hitherto given are of simple construction, and may readily 
be put to^etiier by tl|e amateur, if he desires it> For 
instance, each end ^ the boolcsUde (Fig. fOge- toi 0 
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page io|) would have a back-leg fiaod on, behind the FOR wear and real service, no glove can compare with 
centre <h the cross bar, near the top, by a similar pair^of one of genuine kid, which has a softness and dasticity 
hinges ; while the ledge on its front wotld be glued in its unequalled by other materials The best kid gloves are 
place, and further strengthened by smal screws driven in made from the skin of the sucking kid only, and 


backwa^s and 
whole of the 
glue is forced 
out. The great 
point to be at- 
tained in glu- 
ing is, that no 
air should be 
left between the 
two pieces ; this 
alone will give 
a good, sound 
joint. The 
corners of the 
picture - frame 
(Fig, 6, page 
1 1 3) arc united 
by the simple^ 
joint, shown at 
Fig. 41, page 
77, vol. i., the 
under - hall of 
one-piece being 
sawn out to ad- 
mit the other, 
from which the 
upper iLilf has 
been sawn; the 
two arc glued 
together, a hole 
boied from front 
to back with a 
gimlet, and a 
peg driven in , 
the leaf IS then 
glued o^ex the 
joint, which it 
strengthens and 
conceals. The 
bracket (Fig. 3) 
may either be 
joined with glue 
and screv^s, like 
the table-easel, 
or, better, with 
small brass 
hinges ; the 
shelf will ti cn 
fold back on the 
upper part, and 


from behind* When glue is used, asuittle as possible single pair alone c^in be cut from a skin, they are neces- 
shoUVi'^ applied, and the two piece^of wood rubbed sanly expensive. Cheap **kid^ gloves are m^e from 
backwaius and forwards on each other, till nearly the lamb-skin, wliich has not the wearing qualities of genuifus 
whole of the ^ kid ; and gene^ 

XX economy to buy 

the former, at 
from 3s. 6d. to 
Ss. per pair, than 
the latter at 
'much lower 
prices, not to 
mention the 
gain in appear- 
ance, which is, 
perhaos, a 
matter of more 
importance in 
gloves, than in 
any other article 
of dress. 

TheP leather 
for sibch kid 
gloves as arc 
made in Eng- 
land, is import^ 
from France ; 
it undergoes 
the preliminary 
operations of 
tanning in that 
country, and 
after it arrives 
here, is soaked 
in a bath of yolk 
of egg to give it 
additional soft- 
ness, dyed, and 
made up. The 
colour of the 
glove is, to some 
extent, depen- 
dent on the 
natural colour 
of the animal 
from which it 
I is made. The 
I skins of dark or 

, ^ ij spotted kids are 

fold back on the ~ Fig. found to be so 

upper part, and completely 



the support, to right or left, on the lower, and thus make tinged throughout tlieir thickness with colouring matter, 
the whole bracket flat,|o pack for removal. In the card- that they aie unsuited for the manufacture of white gloves, 
rack, a thin strip of wood runs down each side of the and arc, thercfoic, dyed to make dark ones. The report 
slips (Fig. I ), and is fastened to each slip by tifro small thrt the French *use rat-skins for making ‘*kid,^ is 
screws, being itself fastened to the back by glue and withoub foundation. • 

screws from ^hind. in the design we have given foV the Next to kid m softrfbss and elasticity is chevcril, which 


screws from ^hind. in the design we have given foV the Next to kid m softrfbss and elasticity is chevcril, which 
cover of a photomphic album, a broad border of velvet is made from the skin of the young goat, after it has 
might be ^optecrwilh excellent effect. It might be cut ceased to be a kid, but before it has reached maAirity : 
in •some light wood, such as box, with a fret-work border two pairs can usually be cut from one of these skins, and 
of some darker wood. In short, the amateur carver couU they make admirable gloves for ndirtg and similar puf* 
vrtijjfcthc effect by many easily-contrived modiffcationa. po.«?es. What are known as **dog-bkm,*’ gloves w net 


effect by many easily-contrived modmcations. po.<;cs. What are known as *'dog-bkm« gloves ^re net 
iT the amateur mai^s up his own work, te iirili also made frftm the hides of our« canine Vriendq, but from 
require to know how to stain and polish it. This is gdne- those of the Cape sheqp ; animals which in some respects 
i;auy better done before fitting together^ and we shallgive more nearly resemble goats, as they arc covered* with hair 
vanolas methods in another article. instead of wooL * Less of this material finds its way td 








* HATS, AND HOW 

market now than formerly^ as the South Afncan farmers 
find it more advantageous to keep wool-producing sheep, 
and the original breed is becoming scarce ; consequently 
inferior leather, made from ordinary sheep-skin, is used 
to supply its place. The more expensive kinds of dog- 
likm oal)r wear well, and the ordinuiy colour of this 
material is one which soon suffers from dirt and stains. 
Tan or brown calf will generally look better for a length 
of time. 

The insecure manner in which fastenings are attached 
to the glove is often a cause of annoyance ; the ordinary^ 
sewn-on button makes a point, as a rule, of coming off 
at a critical moment, and few of the improved fasicningb 
are quite satisfactory. A useful one has, however, 
been jpatented by Messis. Wheeler and Co., of Poultry, 
and Regent .Street.' London. It consists of a button 
shaped somewhat like an ordinary sliirt-slud, with a shank 
cndiug in a smJll ilattcncd head ; this is passed tlirougli 
the leather, and a little^ disc of metal with a hole in its 
centi'e, and slit for the purpose, is slipped over it on the 
inner side of the glove : this is very neat emd secure. 

For cleaning kid gloves, oil of turpciuine or camphenc 
was jjprmerly m use; benzole or benzine, pieparod from 
rectified coal-naphtha, is now preferred, as the disagreeable 
smell goes off more quickly. For cleaning gloves it is 
necessary to have a i^ock or wooden hand . on this the 
glove is Wretched, and sponged with tlie bcn/ine, two or 
three l\mcs over ; clean fluid being used each lime. The 
bcnzincSvill clear itself, and become til for use again, if 
time is^allowedfor the dirt to sink to the bottom. 

An inodorous composition lor glovc-cleaning, may be 
made in the following mannci : - Put one pari of sou]) 
shavings in two paits of rain or distillt'd water, and set m 
a hot place to dissolve ; it nill be made more efficacious if 
a small quantity of liquid ammonia is added, and may be 
scented to taste with any ordinary perfume. The glove 
must l»e stretched on the slock, and ih^ composition 
applied with a piece of flannel ; care being taken to rub 
in one direction only. 

Buck-skin, doe-skin, or chamois-leathci gloves, maybe 
cleaned when they are not very dirty, by nibbing llioin 
with a dry powder, composed of fullci eaitli a id .ilum ; 
which must be swept off with a biush, .lud ihc glove-, 
afterwards powdered with whitening and bran But ties 
will not be sufficient if the gloves arc very dni) ; tli.^ 
must then be washed with the soap snUitnm, and aiicr- 
warcla rubbed with a pa^tc made of pipc-cIay, coloured 
to the required tint willi yellow ochre, and diluted with 
beer ; when they have been dried, the superfluous jiowdcr 
must be removed by dusting. 

Good glove-powder, for ordinary use, may be made by 
drying Castile soap, and pounding it in a moitai, or with 
pipe-clay, colourea, as may be icquiitd, i\ilh ochic or 
Irish slate ; or With a mixture of powdered soap and 
pipe-clay, 

HATS, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 

Although little i^. to be said in faiom of our stiff, ugly, 
and uncomfortable “ dumney-pot luUs, lluy are a necCs- 
aary evil, and we must contented^ to make the best of 
them, jif, when our pnjsent ones were once worn out, 
tht fashion could be done with for ever, we might lie 
jiistificyl m taking as little care of \hem as possible ; but, 
as they wiU inevitably have be replaced by others of 
the feamc pattern, it will be wisei to attend to ail those 
points which may tend to their pieservUtion. 

No article of dress becomes shabby so quickly, for want 
uf a«iittlc care, as a hat ; light, air, and dust, all tend to 
turn it brgwn, if ft is expocra to their fnflucnccs^, it ought, 
therefore, to be kept in a whenever it is not in 

use. On ordinary ouccasionh a soft brush should be used* 
^When the hat is wet^ it should nev^r be wiped with a 


TO TREAT THEM. 

pocket-haudkcrchief (unless a clean one is specially 
used for the pu^se), but the superfluoqa moisture 
should be taken on with a dry soft cloth. If it has only 
r§ccived a partial sprinkling, and a rou^h, mottled appear- 
ance is Icltf^ditf a hat-brush lightly in cold water, and 
pass it gently rfund in the same direction as the nap* 
when all partsjare uniformly damp, take a bard Inrush, 
and with that Ifring the nap to its former even- 

ness ; then lay the hat on its side, on a clean doth, for 
the night, to dry. After it has been brushed with the 
ordinary hat-brush, next morning, it will look little the 
worse for the wetting it has undergone ; and the better the 
quality of the hat the more times may this be repeated 
without injuring it. 

Bulges, or indentations, Aay be removed by warming 
the h«it riiy stca’hi is preferable), and taking them out with 
a liot iron. Any attempts to restore the shape by other 
ms mil piob.ibly result in ciacking the hat. ' 

tdoss may renewed when, aftei some wear, the nap 
bcLunus dull and ^,rey-looking, b> brushing will) a hot 
brush, or, better, 1)> gently pres'^ing a flat non, ordinarily 
biatcd, two or tliice times round in the direction of the 
nap. M 

To scour a bat, for the removal of sail water, or when 
the na]> h.is become clotted, take a Kism of boiling water, 
some >illowso.ip, and a hard brush. Rub a lit lie soap 
on the bru'-h, dip it in the hot w.Uer, and rub lound m 
the direction of ihc nap. Do this until llie naji is smooth 
and the soap is llioioughly worked out ; then s( rape lound 
with the edge of an ivory papci cutter, which will liring 
out the dirl. Afterwards use a soft biush and ajittlc 
(hnn told wal'’'r, and dry as above. 

To lemove \ nase, -.oak a piece of flannel with benzine 
coljas, tub gently ovei the part, and aflcrwaids expose to 
a good currcui of an. 

The nuthoil of iiunufactiuing hats has undergone a 
complete change within recent limcb, Koiincrly, the soft 
flui^of the Ixsncr, or the cheaper fur of borne olhti ani- 
mal substituted foi It, was woikcd into a fill toundalion, 
and formed the nip. Tins mateual, in v.iiioiis shapes, 
bad ser\ed as the iicad-dnss of the uppei classes of 
Europe for three tciituiies : it had been known much 
Ion ;ei, loi Fioissarl, rvliose Chronulc wms written in the 
fourteenth century, incntionb “ bievcr hats;” but it only 
be( .line eoniinon when the development of the American 
tiadc funiishcd a plentiful supply of beaver. But so 
pel -jcvciingly wcic ihcbe animals hunted, that at the 
bem lining of the present century the fur became scarce ; 
.ind about i8iu, a*^*CTnpt^ were made to provide a substi- 
tuti, ])y ine.inb of "i»ilk plush drawn over pasteboard 
frann .. These, at first, were not v(‘ry buccebsfiil, and the 
old kind of hat remained common till 1840, wlien the 
gn>wmg seaicitv of bea\ei led* to great improvemenis in 
tile making of silk hats, and lhe> have smee become 
gciiei al. 

'fo foiiTi the foundation, or “shape” of the best silk 
hats, calico, s.iiiuated with a solution of shellac, is joined 
together (on a wooden block to give theicquisite forni) by 
the appiic.itioii of heat, and afterwards lined with delicate 
sheets of cork: a light and cla^ic body is thus made* 
The urns aic formed of stouter calico, without cork, 
Round’ the low'cr part of the crown, to the inner side, 
india-iubbcr cloth is attached, to prevenfthe transmission 
of grease: ihc shape now" receives a coating of shellac 
varnish, and is ready for the finishi^ processes. The 
plush used for covering consists of ir pile of the finest 
silk wovei^o a foundation of cotton, and is imported from 
->ons— English makers not having a^ yet learned to equal 
he french in quality, and more particularly, in bn]Jii|ncy 
of dye. From this a case for the crown is cut out, sewn 
together, and attached 1:o the shape by moans* of heat, the 
shellac varnish aatingF^asa cement; the plush covering 
the brim is ‘ not sewn on, but is attached by heat only* 
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Lmings*and tnmmix^ are Aow S0wn on by^ women, and 
the hat haji only to be " shaped.*' As yet the bnms arc 
netfectly flat ; they are made to receive such shape as the 
fashion of the day may demand by softening m a stqirc. 
and moulding with the hands and a hotj^on iVLuth skill 
is required in some of these processes, more jparticulaily 
in h^mgthe plush to the brims and shaorng The London 
hattcrli^rm a highl>inndependent body^f men, dictating 
their own hours of woik and wages to tlie rnastcis, and 
allowing none to engage in the business who havt not 
been rcgulaily apprenticed, or who do not belong to their 
trade society. 

'When buying a new hat, it should be remembered, that 
the more stoutly it is made the more durable it will prove, 
but that for comfort a hghrand clastic pne is best -the 
pui chaser has to decide which of these points is most im- 
portant m Ins particulai ease •The nip, ti b( of good 
quality, should be shoit and full , and tsiieei iU>, it should 
be setn that ventilation is properly circa foi 

For both the health and comfoit dl the head it is neces- 
saiy that between it and the hat theie should be a supply 
of cool air For hot climates, such as liidii, “Inimcts ' 
aic made composed of two distinct hats, one within the 
olhei, the space between being tor the ciiculition of an 
alone Such an ariaugcmcnt as this is unncccss try for 
ordinaiy Lnglish weithci , but a/ian*;enKiits should be 
made foi both the ingress and c^icss of ui TJic best 
method of doing this that we ln\c seen, 1*^ th it adopted m 
the Alethcun Hat, patented by Mes is Coojiti, 1 jx, iid 
Co, of Laurence Pouiitney 1 *1111, London , m this a kind 
of cork rack pieiced with holes Hfitud in that put which 

g resses on the forehead, through it a const int supply of 
esh ail Hows over that poition of the head which needs 
It most ind then esqapes thi 011^,11 an iperiuit, Idl toi llic 
purpose, m the top We Imd these hai ajipioach nioie 
neirly to comfort than any others As his ali ul> been 
seen, the best hats aic provided with 1 gieisc ptoof h 1111^ 
in that pait which touches the head , \ iiious methods 
have been su^jgested foi the pie eiv ition fioni ptasc 
when this prcciution has not been tikun but nothn g 
will be found better than the institiou of i dnp of gutta- 
percha tissue between the linin^ ind hat 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Washing Clotheik.^ If pipeclay is dissolved in the water, 
the linen is thoroughly cleansed with hall the liboui and 
fully a saving of onc-louith of soip , and the clothes will 
be impiovtd m eolom tquilly as if*bh uhed 1 he pipe 
clay softens the hardest water A liallpennywoith to lorn 
gallons of witcr 

Pa kup Moths from Fm and Ifoolhn Clo*he ^ — In 
May brush fur and woollen clothes, wrip tliem tif^hily up 
in linen, and put them away in drawcis Pcppei or led 
codrxi chips die good preservatives from moths, but cam- 
phor IS the best. 

Washing ChtfUscs — These should always be washed 
in diy weather, but if it is very cold it is bcutr to dry 
them by the fire thafi risk spoiling the (oh)urs from 
freezing in the open air. It is bcttei, if posSi ale, to dcfci 
their washing tiu the weather is suitable * 

To oieatp Patntf^ Simmer together m a pipkm^ one 
pound of soft soap, two ounces of pearlash, one pint ol 
sand, and one pint of table-beer ; to be used as soap 
Anothir If^.*'-Orate to a fine pulp foiu potatoes to 
evfcry quart of water j stir it ; then let it sct<L, and pour 
off the liquor. To be used wnth a sponge 

as tn /ka/ww.— Coffee should be roasted of a 
tolour, and coarsely ground when cool For 
one pmt of boihng water take mo ounces and a half of 
coffee. Pur the coffee into the bbilinj^ watdr ; close the 
eoffee«pot, and leave it for mo hours on a tiivet over the 


’ fire, so as to keep up the heat without making it boil. 
Stir now and then, and after two hours remove it from 
over the fire, and allow it a quarter of an hour to stand 
near the fiie, to settle Then pour it oft to serve. Loaf 
sugar should be used for cotfee. ^ 

Waih^ioathor Glovti , — The grease spot$ hould be 
first removed by rubbing them with magnesia# cream 
of tailar, 01 Wilmington clay sciaped to powder Make a 
lathei of soap and water, put the gloves into the water luke* 
wiim, as hut water will shrink them» w ish md squeeze 
them through this, then squeeze* them through a second 
sud Rin^e m liikcwaim water, then in cold, and dry 
them m a hot sun or before the fire, well strttching ihc'm, 
to prevent them from shrinking. 

Another lPa\ — Place the gloves on the hands, and rub 
them with a soft sponge in lukewarm soap-suds Wash 
olt the soap «»uds in dear w*tcr. Pull and stretch 
them, ,ind put them m the sun, or b^foie the hre, to 
puvint tluin fiom shi inking ^ Wlien nearly dry, put 
tlum on your hands, and keep them on till quite 
di> 

To Wind China — A very fine cement may be made by 
boiling down a little isinglass, and aftciwirds addipg to it 
about lialf the quantity ol spiiits of wine, which should 
be 'ipjdicJ while wiim fliia ceuunt is espceiatiy 
viluiblc m mending glisb, is it i«|^iee fiom my opaque 
appear me e \ veiy '>tiong cement nny be infidc in the 
loliovvmg m uinci, ind kt pt for application at ans time — 
Heat X pure of white ll nt ^toiie to a \ hite heat, and east 
It, while It this he it, into a vessel of cold vvuei, which 
will ludute It to a hnc powdei Caicfullv pn stive this 
Hint powder, ind iiu\ it with losin to the eoiaatcncy of 
thick ji iste 1 ne rosm should be he ited in an earthen- 
win pipkin lo apply this ctmcnl, hc.it the edges of 
the pucts of the article lo be mended, rub upon them 
this eeincnt, .md pliee them neatly ,ind well together. 
Whin diy, sc-.xih oil all excrescence of the cement, when 
the aril tie will be pel feet 

Damp n all^ — Boil two quarts of tar with two ounces 
of k tehen j tease in an iron saucepan foi a qu liter of an 
hour , to this iniMuie add some slaked lime and veiy 
hnelv-pt>imdcd glxss, winch has previously be*en thrOugn 
a hill sieve llie piupoitions should be two paits lime 
to one of ^1 iss, woiktd to the thickness of a lli n plaster. 
This cement miisi bt used as soon as made, or else it will 
become too hard Ono coat, about an inch thick, has 
generally answeitd the purpose, but if the wall is very 
dimp, It miy rcicive two coaU Paint over the cement 
or plaslei, and papci m ly be used to eovei it 

A Puasmt ^tuntthemn^ Drinf -Boil very gently 
in a saueipui the following ingicdieuls — The nnd of 
a lemon, a smill piece of cinnamon, and a teaspoohftll 
of pt uJ barley, in xbout one pint ol cold water. When 
tlie b ikv IS itiidei, j*tiain iliiou,,h a fine sieve, and 
sweeieti with a spoonful of treacle, honey, or sugar, 
aceor Img lo taste 

lo fcAote Piatid Cmct-sfana^^ Candlestuh^ 
whtf the ^iPer wont off - Pui chase at the chemist's 
two pwnnywoiih of in^icurv, and a ptnnywoith ol pre- 
piicci eh ilk, miXLcI is \ powder Halt the chalk may be 
used Make it into^a paste with a little' w.xtci, in i saucer, 
and with a smxlJ piece of Icathei rub the artirlc until the 
tai ni^lis quite cl isappeais Polish with a leather lf«lhis 
powder is used about once a week to plated iitielcs, when 
worn, they will be kept as^hite as silvci. 

Jhi Stmpli d Method of cooling \Vi n — Fold enttrely 
round the dccai.tei a wet cloth, and pine it in a current 
of air If the cloth is not placed prrjutly over the do- 
cxntei, the effect will be lost, and the wjac spoiled. • 
Stiop tU Poife^ or 0/ Heat any juicy 

pears in a saucepan outer th<r fire until the puim^peel, &.C., • 
nave separated from the juite, whith should 'then b^ 
strained, and gently boil<^ to the consistence of treaclh 
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(not i^olden $3rrup. but real old-fafihioned treacle)^ which in 
ttpiMsaiatice it wtil resemble, but with more agreeaMe 
flavour of sweet and acid. On the Continent this syrup 
is made in considerable quantities, and forms a very de- 
licious jam. 

To prevent Drown Beer becomwg Flat^ and to remove 
Tartness, — Pul into it a piece of toasted bread, and cover 
closely with a clean cloth, firmly pressed into the mouth 
of the Jug. A small piece of carbonate of soda removes 
the tartness of stale beer. Egg-shells will also restore 
sour been and give it a new, bitter taste. • 

Shoes for Infants.^O^l at your shoemaker's a pair of 
very thin leather or kid soles, the size required, and borrow 
the pattern of the upper part to suit the sole— with straps, 
if approved. Purchase about a quarter of a yard of 
coloured silk, velvet, or French merino ; also a small piece 
of while union, or silk, and a skem of sewing silk, to match 
the material. Cut the material and the union to the pattern 
of the upper part of thq shoes ; tack them together round 
the edge, and bind them with narrow sarcenet ribbon, of 
the same colour as the outside material. Stitch the ribbon 
firmly. Bind the soles in the same manner. Sew up the 
backhand sew on the upper part of the shoes to the soles. 
Finish with small buttons to the straps, and rosettes in 
front. 

To stuff Sofa Cutfiions, — Cut up or tear into small 
pieces any waste paper, and fill the case. It is a nice 
employment for invalids or very aged ladies, and really 
makes a cool, soft cushion. 

To mount Prints or Map^, — First strain your calico 
or other material lightly over the prepared wooden fianic. 
To do this, tack it smoollily ana evenly alone one side 
of the frame ; then turn the frame, and pulling the calico 
tight with one hand, press in and drive the tacks with 
the other, and so proceed also to fasten at the top and 
bottom. 

To clean Decanters or Water Bottles, — Tear up soft 
paper into small pieces ; put them into the decanter or 
water bottle ; pour on to them cold water, and shake 
until clean ; then turn them out and rinse. 

Pamphlet Case,— Vui chase at a fancy stationoi's two 
white or coloured embossed cards, the size according to 
taste and requirement. Drnaiiient the lop of one with a 
coloured engraving or drawing. M.ikc a hole m each oi 
the comers of both c.iids. (ict two yards of coloured 
sarcenet ribbon, about an inch wide ; cut it in two, and 
with a bodkin diaw one piece through the hole in one 
comer, then through the corresponding hole of the other 
card. Pass the ribbon under the card, and draw it through 
the lower hole, then through the upper hole ; do the other 
side the same way. Fasten the ends of the ribbon with 
a bow ; leave them long to allow foi expansion. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

FOOD {continued). 

Cheese, — The action of rennet in rendering caseine 
iil$ 61 uble has already been noticed. When the caseinc 
cufdieSi it entangles, and carries down with it whatever 
ertam may have been 'present in the milk, and a clear 
liquid Cail^ whey remains, which contains little besides 
W Sugar of the milk. In the well-known D^onsliire 
junket^foe^ whey is allowed to icimin mixed with the curd, 
while in the ordiuiyry curds and whey the two arc 
s^^ated from one another, \hough served in the same 
dish, The curd is salted to keep it «from putrefaction, 
and in many ca.scs is coloured. It is then strongly 
pressed, when the greater part of the whey is removed 
from It, and chedse is profjuced. Thcb cheese i9<> preserved 
for a timd in a qool place, and ihe obscure process c^led 
^ ifpenin^ then takes place. This appears to be a kind of 
vihrmentation, and certain peculmr acids possessing a 


strong and characteristic flavour ore produced during its 
continuance. The well-known mites and ipaggots, as 
well as microscopic fungi, very frequently make meir 
^pearance at this time, their germs h^ing been obtained 
irom the air. Ijr will be seen that ebeose consists essein* 
tially of caseinenand butter. The richness of the cheese 
depends on the Quantity of cream that the milk contained 
The poor salt <|nccsc of Holland, ^nd some otim places, 
is made from skim milk, and contains little besides caseine. 
The richer cheeses arc made from unskimmed milk ; and 
in the dairies where the finest cheeses, such as Stilton, are 
made, cream is added to the milk before the introduction 
of the rennet. Cream cheese, and other similar kinds 
arc made from cream alone, which retains enough caseine 
to curdle with rennet. It 5 s very slightly pressed, and 
must be eaten fresh. 

Whey— Sugar When the butter and the 

caseine have both been removed, there remains only the 
sugar, which, itith the greater part of the salt and the 
binall remaining traaes of oil and flesh -fonnerb (the latter 
similar in nature to albumen), remain in solution in the 
whey. If the wlicy be evaporated clown, beautiful crystals 
of sugar arc obtained. They arc generally collected, 
like sugar candy, upon strings suspended in the liquid. 
Sugar is actually prepared on a considerable scale in 
Switzerland from the whey winch remains from the 
cheese-making. But it must not be supposed that this 
sugar is identical with that of the sugar-cane. It is much 
harder, less soluble in water, and less sweet in taste than 
the sugar with which we are all familiar, and it is different 
in many of its chemical proper! its ; and yet, curiously 
enough, it is identical, or almost identic, il, with common 
sugar in composition. When milk sugar lias been dried 
at a temperature a little abo\v* that of boiling water (about 
270® Fahr.), it h.as, indeed, e\aclly the same composition 
as common Migar, Both consist of tlic elements carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, qnd both contain in icx> parts 
42 of carbon, 6J of hydrogen, and 57I of oxygen. In- 
stances of this kind arc \ery' common m chemistry, 
and It is often possible to affoul a satisfactory explana- 
tion of them, but the chemistry of the sugar is still in 
a very imperfect state, and the cause of the difference 
between cane and milk sugar is still unknown to us. 

All the sugars, and many arc known, are prone to 
undergo a peculiar change which is called fermentation. 
It IS a change, if such an expression may be allowed, 
which lb not of their own seeking. They do not change 
of thcmst^lves. Common sugar, for instance, when 
dissolved in pure *«ater will remain for an indefinite time 
without fermenting but if the solution contain organic 
compounds uf the kind which is liable to putrefaction, if 
ccrhiin low furnis of organic life be present, and if, lastly, the 
mixture is kept at a suitable temperature (about 80® Fahr*), 
the sugar very soon begins to change into alcohol and the 
gas called cat borne anhydride (or carbonic acid). The 
changing organic matter with its living population i& 
called CL ferment. Ordinary beer yeast is a good example 
of a ferment. During its operation it takes nothing from 
and adds nothing to the sugar, which decomposes as 
though by the force of example. 1^1 ow when caseine begins 
to undergo the first incipient stage of puti*cfaction, it acts 
as a vtry powerful ferment upon milk sugar ; but the 
milk sugar in its fermentation docs not change, as 
ordinary sugar docs into alcohol and carbonic anh^dride^. 
It IS cntirelv converted into a fixed and someaihat 
powerful acid called lactic acid. This is the cause of the 
sour taste of milk which has been kept too tong, and 
is, as wasH>efore mentioned, the cause of the clotting of 
'sour milk. Sour milk should be avoided by figp^ons 
whose stcfinachs are easily upset, and should never be 
gWen to children, not because either lactic ncid or clotted 
cascino is injuriotis, but because the change shows that the 
process of putrefaction has commenced. Milk which bah 
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btm curdled I9 a& acid cr 'lijrremwt is not in the least 
injui^ous. 

Avm^ * Compositim of food Cou^s The 

foUowmg may be taken as exhibiting the average comp^ 
sitton of one quart of good co^s milk. The great 
variations of composition to which it is subject have been 
already noticed. Milk is slightly heavier than water. 
One weighs forty*one ounces, wh^eas a quart of 
water omw |r^hs forty ounces. In the following table, 
as throughout .this article, we only allude to the more 
important constituents, although others have been de- 
tected in milk by different chemists:— 


Water 

Parts in 

100. 

... % ... 87 ... 

Ounces in 
one quart 

35l 

Sugar 

s, • ... 

2 

Butter 

... ...^ 31 ' 


Caseine 

4 . 


Mineral Salts 

* i 

idb 

1 

4 ^ 


The milk of other animals differs sometimes to a con- 
siderable extent from the above. That of ewes and goats 
is the richest, as much as nine per cent, of caseinc and 
ten per cent.'* of butter having sometimes been formed. 

The milk of the ass atid mare is poorest in casciiic and 
butter, but it contains rather more sugar. The milk of 
the carnivoni contains ncx* to no sugar, but a proportion- 
ately larger quantity of butter. Human milk is very 
similar in composition to that of the cow, which explains 
why children so often thrive well upon the lajter. 

AdulUrations of Milk — The TAiitflmeta\^T)\e most 
common frauds m regard to milk arc the addition of 
water and the removal of cream. Both these processes 
give a bluish tint to the milk, and the “ sky liluc " of 
London milk has become proverbial. For the detection 
of these frauds the instrument called the lactometer is 
useful. It is simply a glass tube closed at one end, and 
marked with fine divisions on the outside. The milk to 
be examined is allowed to remain for twenty-four hours 
in the tube, and the depth of the layer of cream is then 
observed by means of the graduations. A few good 
samples may be examined first by way of trial. 

Chalk, starch, and some other substances are occa- 
sionally used to give an appearance of cream to milk 
which has been skimmed or diluted. Some of them can 
only be detected by the microscope, but chalk soon settles 
to the bottom instead of rising to the top, and can be 
tested for in the following simple manner -.—Allow the 
milk to stand in a tumbler for several hours ; then pour 
it carefully out, leaving only the sediment at the bottom. 
Fill the glass with water, and again allow it to stand until 
the sediment has subsided. Repeat «thc washing with 
water a second time, and if there be any chalk in the 
miHc it will now be seen as a white powder at the bottom 
of the glass. Pour off all the water you can, and add a 
few drops of vinegar to the sediment. If it consists of 
chaUc it will distinctly, just as carbonate of soda 

does when treated with an acid. 

, -:rz= 

COOKING. 

PIES, PATTIES, ETC.— PORK.— POUt-TRy. 

Kel or this, choose cels rather larger than for 

eel patties ; cut them into two^i nch lengths, and cleanse in 
cold salt and water ati hour. Take out, and dry in a 
napkin. Roll them in pepper and salt mixed %.th grated 
tnitqipi, and then in flour. Lay them in your pie-dish, 
interposed with small bits of lemon«peel And mace, 
hard eggs in quarters, and, if yoa like, forcomeat-balb. 
Pour over them some veal stocki flauDured with sweet 
hetbs, and relieved by a dash of vmegar or lemon-peeL 


IS7 

Cover with a crust like that for veal pie, and bake the 
same. It may be oaten either hot or cold. If the latter, 
or for travelling, or at a pic-nic, like the veal pic it 
may have an under-crust. In that case the txmes 
should be removed, as for eel patties, which will make 
it more convenient for a meal to be made in a railway 
carriage. 

Oyster Patties . — Save the liquor from the oystcrSi 
extract that from the beards, and in the two togetW 
warm the oysters, halved or quartered, with a little buttat 
and flour, seasoning with pepper, macc, nutmeg, aiid 
lemon-juice. Keep this ragoftt very smooth, thick, and 
delicate-flavoured. You may then with this make patties 
like eel patties. Serve hot or cold. Or for more ** dis- 
tinguished” patties, called bouMes^ or “mouthfuls" 
miikcthe lightest possible puff-paste fsix “rolls”); with a 
stamp or wine-glass, cut it into rounds about two inches 
in diameter ; in the middle of these, with a smaller stamp 
or glass, mark a smaller circle, cutting through the paste 
to about one-third of its thicknesl^. lliis ipner cirae is 
to form the lid of the bouMe. Glaze their tops with 
beat-up eggs, set into a quick oven ; ns soon as well 
risen and baked, lift up the lid with a knife, scoop out 
the greater part of the inner crumb, fill up with the 
oyster ragofit, put on the lids, and serve hot. Puff pattie% 
or bouUiccs^ may be made with kibster, minced fowl, 
sweetbread, or anything, m short, ^ which is light and 
delicate. 

Hare PaU^ Pdtd tic Li^vte (French receipt, from 
a good authority). — For this, an earthen pat^-dish 
with a lid is indispensable. Skin your hare, empty it, 
saving all the blood in a cup, cut it up into joints or 
half-joints, of convenient size for serving to a guest Take 
a pound of sausage-meat and a pound of well-chopped 
veal ; mix them together. Then mix separately two or 
three minced shalots, minced thyme and parsley, pepper 
and salt. Chop the vcal-boncs into moderate-sized 
pieces. At the bottom of the dish put a layer of hare, 
then a layer of the mixed sausage and veal. Sprinkle 
that with the mixture of herbs and spice, and then cover 
them over with a few very thin slices of fresh bacon. 
Proceed in the same way until the dish is all but full. 
Pour in the blood, and half a pint of white wine. Cover 
the whole witli ihin-sliccd bacon and three or four bay- 
leaves. The vcal-boncs s>liould have been inserted here 
and there in the substance of the p^iU^ Put on the lid, 
and seal it down hermetically round the edge with a 
thick paste made of flour and water. Bake, by letting it 
pass the night in a baker's oven after the bread is drawn. 
Wild-fowl pfitds, and especially wild-goose pAtd, are made 
in the same w^ay, and ate excellent. 

Hare This is also a tnic hare p4td, answering 

all its purposes, and still more convenient on Some 
account*.. Have an earthen glazed pAld dish, cither 
round or oval, with a well-fitting earthen cover. Take 
a full-grown hare ; skin and cmj>ty it ; save the blood. 
Cut it into joints ; take the flesh of the best portions — the 
back, ihighs, and shoulders— leaving the cones ; set it 
aside. With the inferior portions— the legs, ribs, the head 
split in two, the liver, heart, and bones — you Can make < a 
civet or stew, or soup. Take a pound of the neck or loin 
of veal ; remove all the flesh from the bones. Take half 
a pound^of fresh lean spare-rib of pork ; serve it the sagie. 
Take a quarter of a p%und of sweet white or unsmoked 
bacon— the fat only. Choo up together, on a block, very 
fine, the bacon, pork, vea^ and hare's flesh. SeasSn to 
your liking with pepper and salt. You may either mix 
the hare's blood with these chopped meats, or add it to 
your stew. Another addition, dependine on taste, is 
or three shalots, or# middle-sizqd onion, %inced very fine. 
When these ingredients are thoroughly combined, line the 
bottom and sides of your p^ttd di^ with slices *of whhe 
bacon cut excessively tliin, to prevent the meat bummiF 



COOSING. 
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ajM BtfeeUmC to ^ Then pat in a layer of chopped 
level it with the hack of a spooHi and on it place 
veiy thin slices of bacon ; then another layer of meats, 
ana so on, till it is all tised np* On the uppermost layer, 
Jwt slices of tliin bacon, and cover the whole with the 
skin of the bacon and potk, to keep in the juices. Pour 
over it a breakfast^cup of water, or of light white wine. 
In the middle make a star with four or five sweet bay 
leaves, on one side of ’Jvhich lay a small bunch of parsley,- 
on the other of thyme. If there is still room between the 
meat and the cover of the dish, you may put in the veal 
and pork bones, chopped to a convenient swe, to help to 
make jdly 5 but tlie most economical use you can mtike 
of theta IS to add them to your stew or^soup. Put the 
cover on your dish, and fasten it down with a stiff paste 
made of flour and water, to prevent evaporation as much 
aa possible. The more nearly you can close it hcnnctically 
the better. Selst in a slow oven, and let it remain there 
three or four hours, according, to the degree of heat A 
iquick oven would make the meat hard, and dry the pit <5 
up. When cold, the haic cheese is fit for use ; but it 
will keep at least a week in a cool dry place, and be all 
the better for keeping. In this short but comprehensive 
SOdtioff, our readers arc furnished with examples of pies 
with top-crusts, with crusts top and bottom, with slunclmg 
crusts; of patties and of p^td^s ^\i'hout crust, 

contathang me bones of the meats, and oi those without 
themb Our spare, unable to comprise the minor details, 
has still included the grand outlines of pie-makmg. A few 
more chpice receipts may be given hereafter 

Puilding {snperior^^'Xx^Q three-quarters 
of a pound of butter*; set it beside you on a iilalc. Then 
take p pound of dour, and knead it into a paste with a 
. little milk, which should be tepid m winter, cold in sum- 
mer. Roll it out tvith your rolliiig-pin on your marble 
slab or dresser, slicking into it, from time to lime, little 
• bits of butter ; roll out again, and do the same, until all 
the butter is used up. In this way you will ha\c a nice 
light paste. When finished, roll it out long .uid thin, as 
broad ns your saucepan will boil it conveniently. Then 
spr^d over U a layer of any kind of fiuit picserve— 
apricot jam, strawberry, raspberry, &c.“ -which is ap- 
ptxivcd of, and Avhich you have at hand. Koll the paste 
on itself beginning at one end. Jt will then have th(' 
shape of an overgrown sausage. Work the paste together 
at w ends, so as to close the preserve well inside. Flour 
the outside 5 tie it up in a cloth, fastening the ends and 
middle with string. Put it into a saucepan of boiling 
water, at the bottom of which you have placed a jdate, 
to orient the pudding sticking to the bottom. Boil 
it for three hours, taking care to keep the .saucepan 
filled with hot waterw Turn it out of the cloth imme- 
^ diately before serving. 

PORK. 

Sucking Pig , — There is no time of the year at which 
sudkmg pig IS not good ; it is preferable and better during 
the cola months of the year, and is at its best and cheapest 
frotxi the middle of November to the end of December. 
The^llOWS have had the benefit of the autumnal fruits, and 
their oivners often piefer thinning, or even entirely 
slaaghterJlig their litters to running 4 he risk of rearing 
them through what may turn out several weeks of hard 
frosl That time of year, too, allows a longer interval to 
eUpse betwoea the killing and the roasting, which is itn* 
portaat when, thi^ have to tntvel iar to market. But in 
any case, m athdse the roasting to take place at as 
earn a date a$ convenient Socking pigs may be killed 
trom a fortnight to three weeks old ; or they may 
be allowed to tiheh^ brief term^f life as long as 
^ a mpAlh or evei^'ave weeki. It is a matter of expe* 
di^cy wkh the rearer^ as|d of tttwee with the purchaser; 

» *0110 a question rf the kittr of Aw dinner-party. A 


five weeks’ pig win be toe ^meb for, a sme^ foiellyv 
but not too much for a htm assemblage of hungry apjie* 
tites* And you have to deOide wbidh oC Sw 

you prefer. At a fortnight, your pig is more marrowy; at 
a%onth, more meaty. The Chinese breed fortdshes the 
most delicate pcj-klings— delicious litjde thiags, that ydn 
may wrap in a white handkerchi^ and carry oAT under 
your arm or eveifin your poOket, They should i 

all the blood sufierea to drain out ; scalded aiyocraped 
gently ; the bowels taken out, and the inside tifionged dry 
and clean. In towns, the cook is relieved of ail these 
preliminary preparations by professional slayers of the 
mnocenta The precise mode of trussing or dressing 
varies according to locality. In some districts, the feet 
are cut off and sold with thq^ heart and liver, to stew as 
" pettitoes." A 4 ittle dish is gained, with no loss to the 

e , as they would only be dried up and wasted. The 
eys are always left as they grow^ Sucking pig is 
mostly stuffed; ft the itufifing may be either sweet or 
savoury. For the f^st, take bread-crumbs, raisins split 
and stoned, and prunes partly stewed and with the 
kernels removed, equal parts of each. Season slightly 
u ith pepper and salt, and bind together with raw egg and 
a little of the prune juke. Savoury stuffing may be more 
varied, being romposed of bread-crumbs, bocf-sucl, the 
rooked liver chopped, sweet herbs, *• lemoiv egg, and spice, 
AMth any high-flavoured additions you like (in moderation), 
such as sage and onions, mushrooms, anchovy, capers, 
ScUisage-mcjt, &x. When the belly is filled with either 
kind of stuffing, sew it up with needle and thread; lay the 
pig m a n.ntural position in a baking dish ; brush it .ill 
over with oilr 3 butter, s'*t it into a ste.idy oven, and baste 
fieqiK ntly with good batter. If the oven is brisk, it may 
be prudent to cover the pig \\ith buttered paper till it is 
well heated through. It is often customary to carve 
suckin^;-j)ig, least partially, before sending it totaWe, 
by decapitating and quartering it, and splitting the head. 
At i iblc it is then easy to distribute it according to the 
choice of the guests. If stuffed savourj^ it may be 
accompanied by any good, well-seasoned brown gravy; if 
sweet, by — 

JVf4/n Sauce.— Takt: as many raisins as will fill voiir 
sauce-boat something less than one quarter full ; stone, 
and cliop them into four or five pieces each. Into your 
sauce-boat put an equal quantity of bread-crumbs; mix 
with them a little grated nutmeg and a pinch of salt. Put 
the chopped raisins into a s.\ucepan with as much half- 
wine and half-water os will half-fill the sauce-boat. When, 
they boil, pour thorn over the bread-crumbs, stir all 
together, and sciwc. , 

"j’ork Chops and The remarks made respecting 

mutton chops and cutlets are also applicable here ; cnly^ 
with pork, there qmst be no rose-pink inside. Every 
particle of the meat should be raised to, and kept for a 
few minutes at, a temperature at least a trifle above that 
of boiling water. This cannot be effected by the sudden 
application of severe heat, but rather by Ae continued 
action of what cooks would consider a moderate heat 
Pork chops, therefore, arc best fried over a gentle fire, 
and may be put into the pan as soon as the fat tne^ 
If a joint is roasting before the fire, they may be laid in 
the latohpan to get well wanned through before feying*. 
Thorough cooking, wiAout drying up, is Ae first essentitt 
of a. good pork chop. After that, few viands are tnore 
grateful than pork chops for tastiness in serving, and any 
other pleasant adjuncts bestowed upon them. It tosses 
them from the baiichelor’s sditary wd ccymmonplace, pot 
to sny vulgar, morsel, to the dignity of a dish firesieiKtahfo 
at any dinner of moderate pretensions. The gravy mhy 
be browned and thickened, and made piqwet bv cnflpi>ed 
gherkin and Worcestershire sauce. A tSfty Nuht mustattl< 
might be mixed w^th it,: but it is a dastgmva ingredient 
in sauces wkh any but Ac ligbtest^lumded of cooks. Bdt 
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tbat W accnirtomed to associate hcvao-radish with roast 
baef fiJxD&st exclusives a tMpoonful of horse-radish 
vinegar .might he usea with Mvantage to give a zest 
Porh ehogs wy also be breadocnixdbea and broiled 
slowly* taking caie to trim off superfluous fat| lest it drd^ 
into the flte and smoke them. The style of pork chops 
is ^eatly heightened by combining them with some sauce 
or veggtahic^ however simple, if elegant in its way. For 
instance, >Drk chems surrounding mashed potatoes, turned 
out of a n^ld after browning in the oven ; pork chops 
on a Jur/e of sorrel or a layer of spinach ; pork chops 
enciTcUng a mound of Brussels sprouts, with brown ma- 
trimony or other well -devised sauae poured over the 
sprouts ; pork chops on stewed red Cabbage or chopped 
savoy ; pork chops alternating with slices of hot pcas- 
pudding, with brown gravy poured over all ; pork chops 
m a pool of tomato sauce ; porl| chops having in their 
centre apple sauce (flavoured with cloves, lemon* peel, and 
juice) or cucumber sauce. The above a^-e more than a 
word to the wise. ^ 

/^(/as/ Pork requires the same thorough penetration 
by heat, accomplished by the same means— namely, its 
gradual transmission through the mass. Hence it is 
scarcely possible to roast properly pork that has once 
been frozen. All joints of pork arc the better dune for 
basking in lau:hpan i>cforc actual roasting. Although 
it is not advisable to roast really salt pork, even after 
steeping, many persons lihe it rubbed with ‘.alt t%\o or 
three days previously. The leg (when sc.ilded, mostly 
roasted with the skin on, scored into crackling) may be 
stuffed with sage and onions m the way directed for 
stuffing boiled leg with parsley. When the loin and the 
sparerib are so large that the fat must be raised, si) that 
tiicy cannot be crackled, their flavour and appearance will 
be impro/cd by dusting their upper siirfu'c, just before 
they arc done enough, with powdered sage and chopped 
parsley. Of course, cither 'of these joints ^Mli lia\c been 
chined at the junction of the ribs with the back-bone. 
Frequent basting with kol dripping will help the heat to 
penetiate their substance. Nothing cold (broth, cider, 
wine, or water), should ever be put in the latchpan, to 
help out the gravy, lake pork chops, roast pork gains 
greatly by the style of its accompaniments, 

Po^k and Apple Fritters . — Prepare a light batter as for 
ancakes. Take cold pork, boded or roast, the latter 
cing preferable, mince it rather fine. Take apples peeled 
and cored, chop them small, and mix them and the 
minced^ pork with the batter. Then fry them as you 
would apple fritters, stirring up the batter every time you 
take any. Fritters can be made in like nvinncr with cold 
minced pork, and any approved chopped vegetable (pre- 
viously cooked), as potato, parsnip, salsify, &c,, instead 
of apple; but unless used in modejatc quantity, the 
fritters will not hold well together. 

P<frk 4 la Mode . — ^An excellent mode for very large 
pork, such as portions of the shoulder, loin, or sparerib, 
of the vexy largest bacon hogs. Put the joint, rubbed 
nrith aiud salt, into a daubi^re or pot Having a 

close-nttiog lid, with whole onions, celery, carrots, sage, 
parsley, and knotted manoram, or thyme, a glass or two 
of wine, and enough wter or broth to keep all from 
burning. Stew gently for three or four hours. Place the 
pork itt the centre of a dish^ arrange the vegetables round 
It Strain the giravv, skim off the fat ; thicken, season, 
and ddute it, according to youv judgment, and pour it 
boiling hot over the pork. When removed from table, 
into a handsom lump ; put it on a smaller dish ; 
warm up the ranaining fravy (without the vegetables), 
and pour It qver the mrlb You will thus have a hand- 
soiMinlMi to present oola. This is one appaoved way 
of pW-boar (tvith the skin and fat on). If ^ 

indttlgo mntpftk with the honours €f venison, there is. no 
maon why potk steukl not be tmtea as wQd 


kind of gapfie well worth securing, when it fidb in your 

war. 

Soami&d Puftk (American). ^ Freshen, by steeping, 
some nice salt pork ; cut it into mouthfuls, and partfy 
fry it. Just before it is done, break into the pan with the 
pork from six to twelve eggs ; break and mix the yolks 
with the whites, and stir them quickly -with the* pork. If 
the pojfk, while frying, has ^iven out much fat, drain it ok^ 
before serving, into a basin, and save it for shortening 
crust, &c. Mealy potatoes (baked, boiled, or roasted) are 
usually served with scambled pork. 

Pork Pancakes.^}Adko a fight batter with milk, flour, 
and eggs ; add a little yeast, and give it time to rise. If 
the pork is salt, freshen it by steeping ; cut it as thin as 
ossible, and fry it until done enough. Then dip it in the 
attcr and fiy it again, pouring .over it a spoonful of 
batter. When fried on one side, turn it as you would a 
pancake. Cold boiled or roast pork, sliced thin, will not 
rcquiie any previous frying, but may be fri^ at pnee 
with a due allowance of batter. • 

POULTRY. 

Tke Common or Domestic /bo//.— The word ** poultry* 
ought to include no more than common cocks and hens i 
but it is popularly made to comprise all the domesticatea 
species of birds— turkeys, ducks, geese, &c.— and as such 
we understand it hcic. Which breeft id fowls is«the best 
for tabic, is a liuestion of prejudice, habit, and locality. 
Every county has a “strain” which is superior tosthat of 
the other fifty-one counties ; every neighbourhopd has 
some crack breed which is unrivsdled elsewhere. The 
poiiltry-conbuniing world is divided into parties. One side 
complains that few persons have any idea of the extent to 
which wc arc tyrannised over by our cooks and the 
poultrymen. The former say, “White-legged fowls look 
so much better on the tabic than those with dark legs .** 
the latter, of com be, meet the views of their patrons by 
offering for sale only those with white legs, to tlie exclu- 
sion of the far more numerous dark-lcggcd fowl^ which 
are almost banished from the shops of English poulterers. 
In France, the favourite breeds are La Flfechc and 
Cifevocuiui, the legs of which are as dark as can be, and 
the Houdan, whose legs are not quite so dark. All these 
are now conspicuous m our poultry shows, and might be 
imported ad.vantagcously ; but the poulterer knows that 
the English cook only looks to what she considers appear- 
ances, and will not buy them in conscqueiTce of her preju- 
dices. The Spanish fowl thrives well m town or country, 
and is an excellent table-fowl ; but its legs being black, it 
is put upon the cook's black list “ New English cookery 
books," continues the complainant, “pander (not all id 
them) to this well-known and absurd prejudice ; but att 
the old books, under the heading ‘To choose Poultry/ 
say, * Dark-legged fowls are the most juicy and best- 
flavoured.’ Evidently the French are of that opinion. 
My family, as well as myself, prefer dark-legged poultry, 
as sweeter and more nourishing. But my object is not to 
disparage one breed of fowls at the exf^Se of another, 
but rather to remove disabilities whi^ prejudice lias 
thrown over the appearance in tha kitchen of one highly- 
deserving class— vi7., the dark -legged. In rearing, I 

have found the dark-legged hardier than the white, in 
the proportiqn of four to three. Consult a knowing pen^pn 
in the country on whatdbwls to keep, and the first ques- , 
Uon asked will be, ‘ For your own consumption, qr for 
market?' Add then the smet comes out.. ‘Wbitc^d^ 
fyt market ; their appearance fetches top price ; hut give 
me dark legs for a nice fowl at home.'" Decidedly, com- 
mon sense would tell us that a good fowl’s legs can tievei; 
be of a b%d colour, .especially as we do ifot eat the lp|pL 
Poultry exhibitions, It must ia confessed^ have hot 
helped the epicure. In^the English shows^ made up of 
live birds, jjeautyfOf feather, high condinon, opiuage^/ 



aimed at JU 

i^li^iis of 4ead ntoke soe arid weight thtir 

object vi^ut dhfncient regard to qusOity. A 
00 «(^^tion of m tW0 ^etems might produce mor&e^tis- 

‘lid there is no reason why 


the fbwl it taken fitmti 
indispensable that it Adu) 


IWfc 
hot The 


fectory ga^tro#|nKtC$UUs. And there is no reason why 
poultry ehoUW fasUd ^ the judges, as fruit is at 

every norticuitvw* meeting. Fatted iowl is good, but not 
too Ut nbfl^ifeiept tOo long confined m coops. We specially 
' recomtriksnid yotfng birds, from nine to twelve months olo^ 
taken ip £dod plight from their usual run, and shut up for 
four hr five on a diet of barley-meal and water with 
a litOe broken bread and milk, giving them a hegrled 
, or lettuce to peck by way of pastime. Tfiis 

course of regimen is prescribed principally for me 


them ; they shbuld never 'be killed with any* 
thing in their crop. It is best to pluck them While still 
warm« and then hang them up in an «ury safe, to keep txU 
* ' time of which will depend upon the weather 

B e. If required to be sent to a distance, th^ 
be packed nil completely cold. This rule is 
lieabto t<^game. Large quantities of game 
atb annually greatly injured or spoiled by 
id worm, or so close together as to heat 
ily. After their first rough plucking, fowls 
ecOnd looking over, to clear them of any 
iptoUting feathers that icinam; then, before 
(py'shotud be singed with the flame of burning 
ear them of hairs and down still left on the 
skin. the heait, liver, and gizrard 

(clcan^ Ure tobe set a$idc ; the inside of the fowl wiped 
out jm a rough elotli, and in warm we.ithcr slightly 
rubbWHU^^'pepper' and salt, to help to keep it. As a 
rule, 'poull^ should not be kept loo long; 

turkeyimmsdlowed the foi^est period, and may be hung 
up a ffAyliur’^two ajlftf ib(Ax stu fling and preparation for 
the spit, especially when truftlea or high-scasoned ingre- 
dients are used. Young fowls do not lequiie any long 
delay (twenty-four hours will suffiec) bcfoio rooking, to 
make thorn tender ; old ones will need to be softened 
grid compelled to yield by long-continucd boiling or 
stewug. 

The subject in this case musi bo young ; 
never ptorc than a twelvemonth old. Truss it according 
to the custom of the country ; without the leg-shanks, or 
with them and the toes with the daws chopped off. 
pheasant-foshion. Some fasten the liver to one wing, and 
the heart and gizzard to the other ; by whidb both'nreajg; 
to be dried up, unless the wings are piptccted for a^tlme 
by buttered paper. Foreign cooks mostly ydast fhe )xvw 
mffde the fowl, which keeps it pluiKlb and ten^, and 
treject the heart and gizzard, or use them in sthwa, Baste 
me fowl ai fust with good butter, then with ith own £^vy t 
ketm the Utchpan at a certain distance from the pre, for 
tm of ad^es or cinders falling in, which would spoil the 
(j^Vy ^erly. Roast fowl is served in various ways. The 
stmpfost Iff tp lay it on a hot disli, and send up its own 
{fh^vy ih tutuce-boat. With mif^hroom sauce (very 
pass the toast gravy throu^ at strainer 
mto a thicken and bitiwn it with a dust dT 

flouTi and stir tn a )|jsuge tab|espQonful of pickled mush- 
rooms wi^ the Vihiegas' belonging to them ; or you zpay 
make amshrotm sauce with melted lAitter, as you would 
ospeg saucc^ apd!> f^d it and the gravy separately with 
the roast, fowL Wt(|i water-crcsses (once the highest 
fashion, and sgtOl a .dim for good* society) tahe thp 


hints respecting which W|U ,be in' a 
article. Cold roast fowl may be bashed coittiilg it up 
into joints, warming it in iu own gravy aw 

seasoned, with the addition of any mushiopilv4auce dbat 
may be left. Cold roast fowl makes M 

converted into a Mayonnaise, already describea* If you 
have plenty of cold fowl, you may cut the.desh ^ the 
bones in as handsome pieces as you can ; but if short at 
meat, you need only divide it into presentable joints, 
then arrange it in the M/.yonnaise constructioiny with 
salad, sauce, &£. 4 

Fowl roasted on a String, not a Jach (Alexandze 
Dumas, Sen.). — On one occasion M. Dumas thought iSt.to 
prove his culini.ry aoG^uircments by cooking a veiy editor 
plicated dinner, onr dish of which was a pair m fowls 
rimsted on a string His vice, or assistant cook, had. 
hitherto been obedient ; but at this she rebelled, standing 
up for the jack, until he threatened to get her paid oft 
and turned out of the house forthwith. She yielded, and 
five minutes aftcrwaids the fowls, each on im' string, were 
spinning like a couple of spindlo^* side Side, before the 
fire. M. Dumas’ plan is based on physihlogli^ facts. 
Every anini.il has two oiihrcs, an upper Ofte ana a ICwer 
one. 1o toast a fowl in fiist rate style, thC upper onficc 
must be stopped, after the Belgian mshfon, by thrusting 
Its head into its crop and sewing the skin over ft uith 
needle and thi ead By the lower orifice, the fowl wSl have 
been emptied. Its liver, chopped email witn 
other sweet herbs, and mixed with butter, will, be ictiipSfod 


Immediately 


au inlity of giavy possible. But if she^ th^sts a big spit 
tmough it fioin end to end, and <i sm|dl one across it to 
keep It in place, ..he makes foui holes, IriWead of two, foi 
the gravy to escape from. But if, on the contiaiy, >ou lie 
Us feet together with a string, and suspend it vertically 
by that siring, with Us lower onficc up'waids and its 
upper orifice closely plugged ; if you dust it slightly with 
salt and peppci , and baste it with the very best fiesh butter,, 
pouring a spoonful now and then in at the fowl’s inferior 
orifice, you then fulfil all the logical conditions for having 
fm excellent roast chicken. You have only to watch it 
while it roasts, the string which holos it when the 
skin is covered with dittlc blisters out of which issue jets^ 
of swe^^smelltng sfcam. You then deposit it on its dish, 
and ptfor over it the contents of the latchpan, with which 
not a drop of ^ot/i must have been mixed during the 
whole pdfoccss iof basting. 

To cook Old Fowls. — I'he oldest and toughest fowls may’, 
be madeTnto a s.avoury and nutritious dishby thefollowfog 
method, which is given as a tried and warranted xepebt, 
because ouch birds are so often pronounced uncatam^ 
thrown away, and wasted. When the i^wl is 
drawn, joint it as for a pie. Do not skin it,, ^tew it 
hours in a close saucepan, with salt, mace, onions, or aax 
othei fhivouring ingredient that may be ap|frqyed; a chwe 
of garlic may be added when not disliked. Vl^en ,te|ider||r 
turh it out into a deep dish, so that the meat may 1^. 
entirely covered with the liquor. Let it stand, ifoi 

own jdly for a dhy or two ((his is the^rond | it 1^0 
then be sc^cd in the shape of a hash, a 
and will bi found little inferior to pheasant simdag^; 
circumstances of age. The addition of stQcfama^fmm 
game boifos and trimmingoi will .in^ve the 

mood m Gupa; whiCAsuooa is soid.iiot ew icoing samni at, 
a like to that just givoi. , ~ 
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4iX: ^ammaittim ntwftlMkdf of ftaffiMn^ dMerMr 
MWU^fteir MriteoMMbt 

i til iilii ic, iiiMB)i hAc «f Iste yvm occone an instltHtiint 
jMitM t A iWtite of the yeetly Sfenf aioat m^Mctabte 
triffrliSlti Mini. Aeaa 
4 tMM^^^(nnUeIed indtmeii« 
not he imOn ffwtt 
AWteeiMMir to aaaiat dw lataourA 
Af fhMe tiho have to make pro* 
eimea tot the amuaenieBt, as 
watt »$ fat ^ maintenance of 


these '‘hteem of 0^” pmmi 

intimate M^ptahttance with lea-wer^ i 
t|ie proper names hr whidt sdence has4 
grotvs) wiih tint JFM, Aiptt and Co 


ksientt “waed^ 


HneirtMO^e Too often, for want 
of mutalwe employnient, ttmo is 
found to hang neavily both upon 


foniors and , 


The ordi- • 


fotfy routine of home being laid 
oeioe during the holiday, and 
the dilfoient means of amuse^ 
«nent having been exhausted, all 
foel that weariness which is the 



and Co,^Xj^Sm 
hWingly 

tMBMtjr, ae, with the diW li 

SSZitftLSSi 

elaborate onanisotions 
Sat it is not only as a soans 
of scientific rocreationthat eea< 
weeds deserve legetd. As an 
inexpensive and fittetifyiag 
manare. some Species ooetpf a 
most important |ilace in am^ 
tine. Tliesewhohaviitnedsaidt 
a dresskv ihr aro a te gas end 
strawbetty beds in tite aMqitsw 
wiu tetmy to its fimwfini 
qualities and to the ihcMSSM 





inevitahle result of idleness ; and 
tile tr^ which was project^ as 
a sonroe of health and pleasure 
becomeli instead, a period ot 
disentisfiictioa and disappoint* 
ment. ASI who have experienced 
the troth of these temaiks will, 
we aro COnvhioed, be pleased 
to be introduced to an em* 
phqiiment combining amuse* 
mem with Ok meet ueefitl in* 
etrtWti(Mb end etfMXdally adapted 
theme amsy the hoars passed on 
the eeap^mfh or amongst the 
iWWxfWe Alfakk to the ooUec* 
tien amd preeeirvation pf sea* 

!E mm^be roseedied how ' 
tSmeh it M to he mnettsd that such a misnomer ,ns 
iitt fiiitljiil **ed A m w i r * d^ld have bron hand^ down 
tw lain mimt pqpeto fidlacies which have Only 
■m i ftiy m irooMmhwl them, tile epithet has been 
d i fc s a eroil ^ those who admit ks use t%be mo- 

»»o y ^ A 


Me #W^ ^ 

•ft^voiunt 


size of the produce. Thenr^ain^ 
our northern neighbours find in 
the "Dulse’' a palataUe escu-* 
lent, which, m the sad famine 
seasons, has even been pmved 
to be capable of sustainiiw life 
The "Carragheen,” or MtilAi 
moss,” Figs, z and An cantfu% 
picked, washed, and bleadhed in 
the suiL is boiM asachei^ittb- 
stitute for isinfflafo, and moducei 


stitute for isinglass, and proditCei 
a gelatine, equal in {U autridve 
quahties to mureeapibiaive vege- 
table Jelliesp if, indeed, it is net 
superior to most Caidfo! house- 
wives of Scodand collect this 
•• • "Irish mom” laigelvdorii^tlMdr 

summer visit to the sea-coi^ 
and pre^hrve it for wipter use in the composition 
blanc-mange, &c. The green laver, now a comman 
article in uie London slu^is nothing but a sea^wtosd 
glowing plentifully on the coast of Devon ; it is PiriM 


” for the 


m would 
deaevibe 


people are awa^a most valuabfo adjunct so roast mftm, 
not only on aceoumV its exqellAnce JW 

because of tbe beShih-givlag prapeities of foe 
U so pleattfolty cegitains. The manufootiiw tpa w / 










kXMiW AH well l^e weaW* wlucfc jw* 

Oft 4ite (tta<wm storm, tftf 

of ao itiwe ciuacSitmram^ for serofulftuft clftn^ 



WiQ M once rise to the remfttn- 
time un<lcrtakcn the care of 
^ numerous watering- 

0ttemponscd barometer, consisting only 
" of the dark-brown sort, which, by Us«j 
forettlls the coming weather with 


i accuracy 

*Mr the progress of this particular branch 

^^thcdesiie iinplanUd in the hearts of 

ifoifviiing fpr n tnore intimate knowledge ot the marvels of 
qSic WcnSersful arcatton which everywhere surrounds them, 
fiilMuently checked and damped by a want of sym- 
jpttfty in Seir elders, who wage war against the hoarding 
of tlfooe natural treasures, which they scornfully reject as 
and rubbish ” How much better and wiser would 
it 1% whde regulating the indiscriminate collection of such 
to assutme a leadership m the pursuit, and to 
eiiiq^age an intelligent accumulation and classification 
Ofanens, so as to form an assortment of the different 
each weed^or more minute luvcstigit^on at a 
tme * Even should the personal tastes of the 
Elector never lead him to a more practical 
I of 0 k collection to purposes of science, from 
yd vsdoablc additions ma> be made to the 
, e laborious botanist, less favoured in the 
j' fyr pursuing his researches in various parts of 
"fw Aere is, m fact, as great a variety in the 
lOcal^dlliW df ocean’s flowers as there is in those 
of esMh HWYf it ts true, arc common to all parts of the 
sead^iiMi ^ others are strictly confined to particular 
(he Gu}f-wccd,^o calkd from its being 
tfa^tc^ ocean known is the Gulf-strcim 
It IS Oil I'OCord that a disabled vessel, dnven out of her 
cowraa, afthdepnved for days of such help as might hive 
been obtained frotn Jie sun or the stars, has found in thi* 
weed a friendly guidr, indicating hri position in tht it icklcss 
dcM In our own counti y, the cxquiaitely minute spe f mic ns 
at wtmet but wonderful vatictv of delicate red fibres, so 
plated by the extensive collector, lu almost mdi 
gaiko^ to the Devonshire and Coinish coisis The 
shaded “sea pOpp),” the brilliant /hh^una 
the culiously benud nj/ /r lac 
aao sdidtim found Except m juiticular spots , tlu so may be 
readily sought ont m one of the numcious handbooks on 
the subject qiiow so admifabl) git up at a price within 
the means of alLand in the guise of a loyal load to marine 
botany for the weary or the idle 
To mduce a more careful investigation into and preser- 
taHiton of, the marine flora, wc shall now proceed to gi>c 
% ftfW trustworthy directions for the guidance of the 

« t collector, premising that such hints are the result 
vyears^ experience, and tested by the possession 
oftlto wW largest of pnvate collections 
TvhSFllt thing to be considered in commencing a collec- 
lllri ^9i^W|ge<m is, M hen and how a good supply may best 
which to select the finest bpccimens 
lenson for collection's 4urf ng the fbonthsof 
Smimmbtt w& October, as what mav be called their haf- 
thhn at Ita bmght $ they aic, for the most part, In 
and la the ^catest pcifecfaon, owing to lUetr 
xiavtag been nculy dislodged, by the action of 
autumnal ^laa. <N«ti Wte rocks m dtc p watrt-, upon « hich 
they floutib It^tently. From this cause, they 
. lu,vea fteaherawmf^ thole specimens which 

oyb fouad at klMbitt j a^hough, m our variable 
auda lead to tH^ 



wanMh wtb. 

mSSS^ 


Smeoycry. in mott months, 1 
tijlnt Vraerc it w poiritw l 
gfttlter largely, add tivoft idif 
an opptttumty ts affovdeA 
IPVfiKt plants, Ae ladiintiioit 1 
sftdi aa have been cast ^ ~ 
devdotied hbrouf toot tb i 
so ex^di^lydehcatoatidmhmtt 
are apt to escape the eye when lymt 
whereas they cannot be overtOOhpd in W ^ 

systematic examination, conducted with imt niMl 

perseverance. « * 

At the end of every day. the sea^weeda wbHdi iMy iMtei 
been thus obtained should first be tboroughV wmed 
a idrge, shallow pan of cold fresh water* While tiMy 
bemg thus cleai^scd, care should be taken to itmove bny 
parasites, or foreign matters, which may have attaoheol 
themselves to any of the^hlamcnts , for this purpose, each 
branch should be gently agitated eveiy now and then ; a 
bone knitting nefcdlc \ f a good thing to use m doHig^il^ 
as it 1$ less likely to^mjure some of the moredehcaie de^ 
scnptions of weed 

It It 1$ inconvenient to spread the speamats out at onec^ 
they may now be shaken out on to a folded linen clodi* to 
absorb the moisture, and placed in a shady spot, where 
there IS a current of iir, so as to djy thoroughly. This, it 
may here be picmiscd, they ill nevci do,*umeS5 the Wash- 
ing has been carefully performed, and aU traces of salt 
removed When quite dry, they may be set asidd, until an 
opportunity Can be found for the moTe elaboratepoftion of 
the preservative process, which, bemg a tedious oj^eration, 
requiring the use of much patience, is admirably adapted 
as in amusement for winter evenmi^orwef days. 

Piovidc some common foolscap paper and someblo|ilttig<» 
paper, or, winch is preferable, tientUy^s botanical ni.jfki 
Sort id some grcisc thickly over a sheet of the fbcaScap, 
which, when thus pieparcd, is to be laid on the bottom of a 
sh Uow dish, lirgc enough to hold, the sheet vmhout its 
becoming bent 01 nrinkJcd , over this p6ur cOld water until 
the dish IS nt irly full Now select the specimen which i> 
hrst to be I ud out, ind float it upon me surface of tlu 
w tt( r, sepiraling cich filament from its neighbour with a 
c imel’s hairbrush, until the entire plant hes spread out in 
th< form m which it is to be hnally preserved In doing 
ihi's, It will be found necessary to exercise a certain amount 
of pn ciution, as to the side of the plant which i$ placed 
uppf imost, ind the direction m which it is sprt2ad out , any 
knobby excrescences, or redundant branches, should boon 
the upper surface, qnd the longest branches ^ould have 
plenty of room allv>vi td them to he straight Next, place a. 
small weight upon iWc centre of the floating apecifpen, and 
fiom this point begin to pick out the fronds $(^rateW, so 
as to exhibit ihtir mode of giowth Here, again, the pon^ 
knitting-needle wiN be found useful, and may be supple* 
mented by a lady’s pointed stiletto, for places where a 
finer instrument is icquircd This part of the ptoceas de* 
nuinds much patience, and cannot be executed haetity^ %% 
the plants are often brittle, or entangled. Where thfS 
growth 15 unusually redundant, the less impcutaakmikde 
must be cut away with a pair of shaip scissors, alt^ a| eech 
portion lb disentangled, its plaqp mUVt be pre»«ty«i ^ 
putting a small eight upon it , a few smooth pejbPml wUIr 
ansavr adtnnably for weights, ot iome squs^m mtokl 
of ^stone may be used, such as can he obitabmd m 
stonemason’s yard If the specimen is ^ ve^ mK 
and not of a mmute description of sea-'^imdft 
portion at one side need be accuivitelypidbo'eb^ to 
the distinctive character , and,m asitat* 

ance of a good magpifying-glam wiU I % 

remainder of the plant W 

condition: Figs. 3 *5^ 4 show 
sbuirrd'staiLitttSctJvocondirtions, . ' u 

£acb bll^lidh niransred. an .:ah dki* wfaSSri 
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'nii|K?jb!i9(U4(-me. ol^t^ 11 ^ yoi 

yj aw^ liijNfV.tt';&>^u|»a .«pqi« Idotting' 
Maw 1m {-"leaipve tiw lit^fa -weig^u 

nftw df xUHA iasittap. Rc-aiTBn|( 


berf SU w fead 
otihA m<i(tt'. 'W« aure also tempted' to 





ctf' 4 b ia^ thtdc^ the edges bevelled, and a leather strap widi whole potatoes ; cold beef and piclde, with vna^Aff^ . 


frOni ihe greased paper (which can be u%ed again), and dust them on both sides with flour, pepper, and salt 


pl^ied-^at first indbcrinunately'^rin a booh, made with you liave cold roast-beef gravy, put it into a stewpan ;■ ff 
gu^ds >stw4eh the loaves, slighdy .fixed with narmw not, use butter instead. In this, brown aP teagpponfiil df 
s^MoCguPimed paper at the jn’mcipal branches ; against flour; dilute with good broth, not making MbfB' than 
earn i^ckdld then be written its nanua both popular and will cover the beef. Stir in a tablespocmfm 
botanical, the locality in which it was obtained, and the the quarter of a pickled walnut, bruised smaH^ :(ts -Wrii 
date. When the collector has made some progress in the vinegar, and a very small pinch of scraped bdCBer8dfsl& 
study, these specimens can be removed, the nomenclature Let the sliced beef simmer in this half ah hour; withoB* 
verified, and each plant disposed upon a separate half- ever coming to a boil. Arrange the beef on a hot aisKj' 
sheet pf demy paper. By this separation, any deficiencies pass the gravy through a strainer ; give it a good bo^m 
can readily %e supplied^ at future opportunities ; and the and pour it over the hashed meat. ^ s 

whole may how be enclosed in one of those large wooden Beef Griskinsipf Cold ^feat^ Roast or 

cases, made and lettered ih imitation of a book, which is for these are the thin part of the ribs, the breast, or other 
commonly hsed for an herbarium. portions of the bullock in which the fat andJ^n aft 


commonly Osed for m herbarium. portions of the bullock in which the fat andJean aft wiM 

Such a collection as has here been described will, if equally mixed; Chop fine one or two amons or shaldta^- 
formed w^ith discrimination, prove valuable, not only as a some parsley, and mix them with pepper, salt, grated fiut- ' 
remirii^ence of pleasant hours and rambles, but as a meg, and oiled butter, which last must be kcjrt ttifficieutljr 
means by Vhicb. the earnest student may obtain a fuller warm to remain liquid. Cut the beef into slices a good 
insight into those marvels of creation which everywhere inch thick ; steep tliem in the above, turning them over 


surround us with their incontrovertible evidence of the from time to time, 
existence of an over-ruling and beneficent Power. A them on both sidei 
little experience in the use of a small botanical micro- grated cheese. The 


from time to time. When they are. well so4ked,;^SS' 
them on both sides in breadcrumbs mixed 4 mUo' 
grated cheese. Then grill them over a gentle fire, till they 


scope \yill enable the student to discriminate between, are thoroughly heated, and nicely browned on both sidei 
the ordinary Pud and the Con/ervee, WTiile they are broiling, put the butter, onions> &c., hi 

- ■ which they were steeped, into a saucepan, witih.a coilple of 

mblcspoonfuls of broth. Let it boil a few inmates, shak- 
COOKING* about : add a tcaspoonful of vinegar and a table- 

t? V p F A M n T D T t» r- * Spoonful of cutchup, and serve it in a saucebogt with the 

, c ^ t D tripe. broiled beef griskins. A good way of disposing of a cold. 

^ omf uar^—^In ordinary weather, a round of beef, weigh- roast-beef bone is to pul it into a toad-in-a-holc' pudding ; . 

ing ^even or eight pounds, w'ill Ik: sufficiently salted for when you get all tlK' goodness out of it, and still have 
domestic’ in five or six days ; but meat absorbs salt some picking left. 

much in hot weath^thanin cold. During the Beef Tougiie,7ifil/t Piquant Sauce.-^MoLny cooks / 

protected from flies (whose maggots are that longue can bo served in other ways.besidc.s cold boitcd* 

V . oy throwing net or muslin over it, or after salting and smoking. The following makes a hfiiitiSI?*;'' 

,wirc-wwk c^er, or in a meat-safe, , some dish, which, moreover, is as good at the second'^ Otr ' 
tn 4 meat au oyer with half an ounce of crushed third heating-iip as at first ; — Trim the tongue into haMf '. ' 

to givj It Colour. Let jt so is^main for two or some shape, removing the cartilage, the smaHbpncfi^^^ 

^ ^ meat half a other superfluities that m:iy Ik left at the root. W?4h it 

ifdod brown sugar ; this is not essential, but well, rubbing it with the Jiands ; leave it to .jeleanse aii 
^ 4 imptovemeiit ; those who taste the beef will find hour in cold pump-wau r. Then throw it into a large ^ 
the wWr jf without guessing the reason why, Tlien soup-kculc of boiling water ; let it boil half an fioiff 5 then 


oli^var ^ cpsnmetely w^ common salt, piled over it till take it. out; reject that water; rinse, and. wipe out the 
^ wden. To be sparing of this useful soup-kef lie clean; then return the ^guc to it, wdl 


J !*■ hardly prudent to spoil covered with cold water. One result of ms opei 
^ twopenny- that, the tongue being thoroughly cleansed, the 

• ^^59 the besrf in the sal ting-pan •every boilings are perfectly available for soup — pea c 
1 • M? brine which 'comes away from As it boilg up, skim. After twobours^ gehlle boil 

in cold spring >5»ater. onionr..c.'4iTois, turnips, dblery, 4 bunch of sweet hi 
. or two places with chopped Tlie*c u re for the benefit bith of the tongue 

“ ^>'H0l5M .5rti^e throi^^^ 


i ^]g[UC to It^ well 
ot this operation is, 
deansed, the scco:^ - 
soup — pea or oth#, 

.gehilo bojling,;p#!«: ' 

:hbf sweet herbsiliSk^^y;' 
the tongue 


it with a Knife, broth remaining. Aft^r ^tee hours* boiling,. 

L ^ portion of fat tongue up, avoiding pridking it whli a fork. Pee! off tb^' 

wm, to be boiled ,ana served at^ic same skin, tf it will com^ edtfe^ w and trim loose odds' 
sawhew'ph with the water cold, and ends at the root ,Nchv; put the tongue into a.dee^pfflSd;, 

^ ^ it boas, throw pan, whoscdiiottom i^tidvered .with thin slices 

pbrsfiipSy if approycA imsmoked bacon. . Surround 4t with very snudi 
tojbwjbte |ip, witbfOWi ti'ix two bay leaves, few cloves and pcpper-conifc a 
-tOhK4»Op.. that' has long Ikcn aalted ^ist thy>ne -or knotted itiihrjorain, a slice or'twb of 'BgT& ^find a * 

‘ j m ' . ■ ‘ ..V. 
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COOKING. 


. dumped tini»ll. Hien cov«r die idwle with the 
j(% elow down thi ttd, md let it atew a coude 

flhoon longer. Takn uO m toiqpie; peel, off the skin, 
Id ndt done befoM ; nut it in twp from above, without 
MiMating it at dn lower part Lay k, thus open, but still 
cmnectea, on a ta^ hot dish. Take as much of the 
h'quor as wip suffice to cover it ; season this, in a 
saucepan, to taste, with salt, vinegar, mustard, and scraped 
horsma^dh The two last ingredients must be used with 
great discretton. BoQ up, remove the horseradish, pour 
It over the tongue, and serve. The carver win take carq 
to eiffiaust one half of the tongue before he begins the 
other. What is left will then be presentable, warmed up, 
in a handsome shape. If, after ^Img off the skm, it is 
wi^md to reserve either the whole tongue, or half of it, to 
Im sent to table cold, it should be coverM with a glase, 
laid in a laxge dish, and surrounded with the second 
boilings reducetl to a jeliv, cooled m cups or little moulds, 
amd then turned out on the dibh. 

Meat GUtse^ in a Ht&ry^ (Jht the above or other Meah^ 
to be served cold),'- Cut a quarter of a pound of beef 
or veal, into vety thin slices ; fry them in butter over a 
gentle nre ; take the frymgpan off the fire ; add a wine- 
giaas V water, pepper, and salt. Set the pan on the lire 
agiun ; scrape the inside with a spoon ; let it boil up and 
tfilckcu ; pass it thr^gh a strainer info a cup, and it is 
fiii for application to Uie meat to be gla 7 ed. 

Take the bottom pcxri of a breast of 
boaf; dht 't into pieces about two inches square ; rinse 
them in cold water ; let them remain there awhile ; then 
BCMd them for two or three minutes m a saucepan of 
wHipg water. At the bottom of a large stewpan, with a 
boilow lid, put a few scraps of fat beef or veal ; on them 
a layer of carrots sliced ; then the breast of beef ; then a 
filiceof ham and a sausage foi each guest Oier the^o 
snoats {dace sulsihes and scorzoneras cut in shoit lengths 
Gf you cao get them), kidney potatoes*, two sticks of celery 
ialvcd, and a taste of onions, pai snips, and tuiinps 
Season with pepper and salt, fill up with good broth, 
COvei the hd doun closelj, and cook slowly with fire below 
and hot charcoal above. When cooked, brown butter 
and flour m a saucepan ; dilute with liquor fiom the 
hodge-podge; season with catchup or othei approved 
aauca Arrange the hodge-podge in a laige hollow dnh, 
tlie vegetables beneath and the meat on the top ; add tb * 
liqubt according to your judgment ; poui the sauce o\ci 
al4 uuid $erve hot, 

MAfred See/ i/reJi) and Boiled Potatoes , — Bi oiled or 
fried meat is ofren served, because it is a speedy mode 
of cooking* Now, a broil is cither very good or very 
had ; and it is possible for a beefsteak to he uneat ible, 
on accotmt of its toughness, especially m largo 
towns, where butchery will cut up a whole bullock into 
steaks, irrespefititc of bints or their quality. If fortune 
favours you with one of those steaks of which >ou have a 
presentiment that it will turn out leathery, chop it small, 
toss it in butter m a stewpan with parsley, green onions, 
€hQi>ped bhatot or onions, pepper, and salt. In ten 
minutes it will be done enougn* Take the mincemeat 
<uit qf ihft stewpan, and set it aside. Put a bit more 
lAftter hvto your stewpan ; add floor ; brown* it ; moisten 
gfWiunHp a little good broth, or^ in default thereof, 
wteh wdUfg*. It boil a moment to take th^ rawness 
away from the flour. Return ^the mincemeat to the 
gravy ; lei it liew a mmute^r two , add a teaspoonful of 
^ 1 /bafl^ and a laimpia^n^ df mushroom caicfaup« Send 
up tnis haehlb;, or hash of jfresh meat, accompanied 
mealy boiled potatoes ; or you may make a dyke of mashed 
.jMtatoes rounoLtbe insid^ of a large dish, and pour your 
mihts in the i^tddte. <* During the mushroom season, 
when you restqae the fried Lient \p the gravy, put in a few 
nice frebh mushrooms (holfi buttons and expanded ones, 
^ with the upper akin pcelhd off apd cut m quarters), and 


omit the catchup. Tbit mince mtiit not be contfounduU 
with hashed cola be^, to whkeb it is euidontly 
not having lost its gravy. Atthoudh hashes are pretty 
and pleasant when weU doae^ cold meat, we venture to 
is sometimes written off with law hasd a peh. 
A hash is either very good, or very so-so* We far pmer 
a slice of tender, fresh, juicy cold meat, widi pickle and 
potatoes, to a horny, bnny, bedevilled hash. ^ 

Bee/ Cheese.'^Toke three parts beefstedr^ifrom any 
fleshy part of the animal, and one part equsKy composed 
of lean Veal and uncooked ham ; chop them together as 
finely as posuble ; cut a lump of white bacon into ^nall 
dice, and mix it with the minced meat ; season with sate, 
pepper, allspice, chopped parsley, and chives or 


onions, half' a clove of garlic, bay-leaf, sprig of thyme, 
and him a wine glass of br&ndy. Line the bottom m an 
earthen p^td-disn witly thm slices of bacon ; on this 
place the seasoned mincemeat; cover with more thin 
slices of bacon.# Put|he cover on the dish ; lute it down 
with paste made of Jiour and vinegar, and send it to pass 
the night in a very slow baker's oven. Let your oeef 
cheese cool and stiffen in the cellar for four-and-twenty 
hours before opening or cutting it up This makes a 
useful, nutritious, and economical dish to help out a cold 
dinner, where there are many children or guests to serve 
in a hurry, and wlicrc bones are inconvcigenl, os m travel 
ling, and on man> occasions of an active and busy life 
Tripes a la Mode de Caen {fhe most popular French 
7 jay of dressing Tript^,- Take three pounds of uncooked 
tiipc, consisting of the thick, the thin, and the honey- 
comb, half .1 ncat^s foot or a whole calfs foot prepaied. 
Scrape and wash the tape in tepid w.iter, until it is 
pel h'« tlv sweet and clean. They will do thi* for >oii at 
the tripc-sliop ; then let it lie an houi or two in the 
c ddest pump-water you can get ; then cut it up into 
pieces two 01 three inches square; also cut >our reat\ 
foot in pe'ccs. l"ut the pieces of loot at the bottom of a 
<\ epoirthcn pot, on them pa^k closely half >our tnpe, 
ani on th* tupe li) eight oi ton middlc-'»i 7 cd onions, 
then the rci>t of the tnpc, and then anolhet layer of cighl 
or ten onions, which you will finally cover, to cap up the 
whole, with half a pound of wh^e bacon cut into thm 
slices. Brown slightly a quarter of a pound of butter m 
a stewpan with a tablespoonful of flour ; dilute it Cdnsi 
dcrably with water, and as soon as it boih up poor it 
over the tnpe m the pot. [This addition to the oontenUi 
of the pot, though good, is by no means tndisDctmble.] 
Po ir watet into the pot till all is well coveroa ; seohon 
with pepper, salt, parsley-sprigs, and other appriiiyed 
aromatic herbsw fl^me put in twelve or flfften Jtmiper 
betnes, to give a peculiar flavour, which has mhny 
admirers. That, however, is optional* Cover the pot 
with a lid, if it hOyS one, but do tiot lute down the lid. irHih 
paste. A wooden lid, or even stout brown-papor doubled 
or trebled and tied down with string, answers vsary ivet 
Then confide the pot to a baker, the fire of whoS^ mtfn is 
spent. Success now depends on him, and you vr&l hdg 
him to prove himself a gentle baker. Set in at seven ^ 
eight m the evening, and it may remam there tiU 
the fire in the morning. But the pntoe way of eaim It 
16 to contrive that the pot shall lhave the oven at dwicy- 
time, and to set it imopened in the nkiddlo of 
It is very good, oevsrtbelcBS* wanned bpHo* ^ ^ 
N.B.-The juofper flavour hasnuioefOoafki^dHs^ 

Mont Cents, fl«d l^the my mi jnali^ lMni«k * TWf Or 
ruthlesslyTand unsparingly snaim or shot, and sell mU, 
particularly in innkeepers’ bSls. Foolish Savoyards, to 
lull the thrushes who would t^d their winter lixCtUling 
the slugs and snwls that ran^ youf vines) The gmitne 
wdd flavour it iptluhnl by stewing' jaiiier berriai widt 
ordinary thrushes. i ^ 
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Mrffe’^lWlSPjEJtS, STOVE BOARDS, ETC fwflw tow^ds thf MW tf <6e jwjtt 

A Siii^ jnCw <wuf lVkit€.—Tat a tissuo napcr aie fiistened to ttvc cattridfpe fefulidation by 

ifyawiatm n ineet of co^oo c^aitnige tackii^; them on with a needle and ftur a (mw 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ horizodtafiy tdund the 

af^ay^ond cut it ovil by bottom, 

roun^mg off tbe corners. ^ liSSSi^Trs^ ij patt<^|^ may be 

Take ai^bect of green w** itfv ^ J^AseShr & 'nntd by contuiuirg Iflic 

itsesue pSimr already ^ flit ^w>®^TOr {.i colours .ill down the 

doobledi fold it in half ^ jRA dgYU^ 1^ «ipron m stripei^, instead 

lengthway, and m half i Bi iB ^ Jp E oi m a ches^bdaid nat- 

across widtii^way. Fold ^ 4i> Mh E tern as shown m the lUus- 

this once more m half, v ^Sf^ r^S iLJ 4 !S u tiatton, Fig 3 1 he tissue 

the lengthway. Then cut % v & paper need not then be 

It m narrow stnps, not ^ * 3 n divided in shott pieces, 

quite to the top of the but only in strips, 

fold, in the manner shown A thupd vaxictv of fiic 

by Fig I* There will be ^ !?► paper which can be made 

e^bt^of these ^pieces m ^ ^ /rom^lhis {lattem^U to 

o^erved m^thc centre of J long^stri^s,^and it 

so that the $t^^ stasid ^ ••hape ^f the fom^atioii 

out like loops m the cut ^ Jrj^ ^ \%ffn a bow or Ijend, The 

top IS gamtsbed with a 
few roses and leaves, the 
manufacture of which wilt 
1 c presently described. 
1 ig. 3 shows the shape 
of the foundation of car- 
tridge paper, which is 
somewhat of an oval 
If one sheet is not huge 
enough, sew two tpjte- 
ther ; told them at the 
dotted line down the 


part, and bring the uncut 
margins togetner, Fig 2. 
1 ack four green ones, side 
b> side, to the lowest €\- 
tremity of the oval of 
cartridge paper. Fold a 
sheet oi white tissue paper, 
and cut it in the same 
W€ > Then sew four 
uhitc pieces by the side 
of the four green ; nevt 
to those four gteen , and, 






sMt to dime fcor dU the w}dth of die centre, end M both sides of the cartifdgc towadieK fit 
fephr Setarersd. Gemhwe eimw mow tbeets of tisHM tnskethemidikei A fHng&cdnbe added itHNMemrmo 
w they eit reqpdted. Coanacoc^ smood row «f the cat paper, by fedding the flssue jmpu in huf leitgdMt^t *»m 1 * 
ps|>en,by(mcisiiigthemlaittrs,pliu»i>f firarwhiteoverUiG cutting it lA along, Iihe Fig. i, not dmwled 
four green, andfourgreen overthefourvhite. Spread the the coj^, see Fig. 5. Tha length nay be folded agaia ta 
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FIRE PAPERS, STOVE BOARDS, ETC. 


for facility of Cu^g, ^ several folds can be 
out tmough at once, «ee Fig. 6. This fringe can be 
added all round the lire paper, single or double. With 
grOeh the roses must be white, the leaves green. Theie 
IS a slight garland of dark green leaves cairied across 
Green is the best colour for bngbtcmng up a room , 
two shades of green, instead of green and ivhite, arc the 
most durable. However, the colour of tlie furniture must 
be considered in choosing the roloiir oi the liie paper. 
The pattern above given (an be made m any colour 
desired. 

yelfaw^shaded^ ^offeied Fire Apt on (Fig 7).— To make 
this i^on, thiec shades of ^cllow tiasiiL paper, two sheets 
of eacn, are reqmied, and one white The pa^i is folded 
in strips the entire length, md the width of the n imping- 
board When enrnped. cut it in narrow stnp*? half an 
inch wide the centre len^jth, to within m inch of the top 
Take care nos to damage the crimping m doing this 
Wheie thw papci h folded, cut it narrower, or separate it 
when unfolded Arrange two papers of cjich colour to- 
gethci , place the white in the centic, the lightest Imt 
cM(b side of U, the middle tint be}ond that, and the 
darkest tint at the two exticmities ilox-pk at the tops, 
01 gather them to the foundation Ariangc a bouc|uct ol 
yellow roses and green or dead leaves it tiic top 

Td make Rases and leaver for Fni — Cut a 

stup of«f)apcr, the length of the sheet nf iisaue, tliicc 
inches wick Fold it into smill sqinics, iml fold thost 
in four/#fiom which cut by Pig 8 Pig 9 Ksembks a 
mtartCL of the rose when open 1 he dotle cl line shows 
fne fold. Each losc has twehc of these cuclcs, sewn 
together as a penwiper is sewn, in the centn 
Tike tlic first lound, and iriish it up between the 
fingcis quite close , crush the ne\t lo it, and so on The 
tir&t ones me tiushed lety dose, iqucirf ill twche 
lightly, and then paitly opeft the oitcr ones ind turn 
them back. 

For a Yellow Ro\e^ three Shades — lht< (' umnds of the 
lightest, five loundb of the middk tint foiii lounds of 
tlie darkest tint 

For it WhUe Rose. —Two rounds for a heart, of pale 
lemon colour ; ten while rounds 
For a Blush Rose — Two rounds very pile pink, two 
rduUds darker pink, light rounds of white, 

For a Pink Ro^c — Two rounds deep ro » , foai rounds 
middle tint of pmk , six rounds of pak^ pink 
Dottnask Roee.--Or\e smalki round of vcllow m the 
heart. All the rest deep red and pale ud 

Thi JLeatfes.^Cnt the leaves of dirk i»iecn tissue, or 
two shades of green, like FTg 10 fold thLin m the 
centre, and mark tlic veins m them with the scissors 
They arc prettier, if folded m the (cutic and then 
a imped slanting; opened and dipped m hot wa\ or 
composite candki melted, and left on a slif^htl) wet plite 
to dry. If not waxed, make a pleat at the bioad end in 
sewing them on. Muslin leaves look best, especially for 
ujightgai lands, such as that shown in l*ig. 3. Fig ii is 
auMer design foi kavos* 

To tnake blowers to place in Instead of 

{dlkdog the roses togcthci, take a piece of wire and 
crook the top.^ Moke a hole through the centre of the 
rose sdip them on the wire/ and pinch them up 

the ?4y already desrnbed, touching each point near 
the wire HThh thick liquid gum ^not prepared gum, for 
that is mplsti bqt gum lac Itcd down with water m an 
C]^cup). Cpviijr wuc with green paper. Cut the 
leaves like Fig. Run i fiiK gieen covered wire, such 
as in sold for making wax fiowc r'>; through the fcaf 
^ni the way mdicaiedi an 1 join it to the main stalk of 
the rose, and the pjipcr it the hasc oi th% leaf round 
U The* sterna* of these loses and k.nea are roughlv 
mode, nnd not intended to show. A group of blush 
V lows, p*nk ro!>cs, and damask roiies, wnth one 01 two of a | 


deep cUret (almost biack)« one very pretty in a dlre^cm 
placed at the top of white shavlhg^.wiikih should Also 01 
the fender, in which a few rosies tnay be sprinkled. The 
leaves can be used without witjS. , > 

^ Water -hly Fire Apron.’^h pretty aprott.mhy be 
made <rf rows of so-called water-lilies taAed be* 
tween green leaves. Fold a couj^ of squares of white 
tissue paper m four, and then in half, across the Cientre; 
cut this like theduued piece in Fig. t8; open these up, 
and place one Within the other, reversing the^Races of the 
points , tike a thread of gold-coloured worsted m a rug 
needle, knot both ends, place it through the dower; i 
pinch up the flower at the back with the nngers idightly, 
and sew It together with the wool , the ends of the wool 
au left hanging out m fiont to icprescnt the stamens, one 
longer than tho» othei, like I ig 12 To make the leaves ; 
fold the paper twice, ony* eac li way, and cut the leaves, m 
the manne r shown in Fig 10 I wo leaves arc cut together. 
Have an equal oumb(^ light and daik Take an inch-wide 
stiip ol gic'cn papeL and sew on to each strip altcmatelv 
one flow cr, a pair ot light, and i pair ol dark, leaves Cut 
a piece of papir la!{,c enough for the top of the fii e-paper 
Sew the strip t overed with flowers and leaves to the lowci 
part of this, till there arc sufticicnt of them 1 hen form a 
group of lilies at tht top, sun ounded by leaves Fig 13 
displays the apron complete Flowers find leaves, made 
halt the size of these, aie even prettier 

li haded Oval Fnnqts.-- A new pattern for hie papets 
mid in shaded tissue paper, is very pietty, and 111 good 
taste The htst way to make one of these is, first to cut i 
tongue of card, oval at one end and sipiaie at the otlui, 
an inch and i half wide and two ind a lull 01 three mein s 
long (tht ‘'h ipe of I ig 4) T old i strip of Ihc tissue papt 1 
s( viral times, and rut out iHl shape of the cird horn it 
Crimp the rounded end, ind tin n cut it in hne stiips about 
au null dt p The fin j> wr should be made cntircK o'" 
ont roloui and in as min> shades of that colour is po->sibk 
Atrinj^t the tongues one ovtr another, w itli the fringe > 
ehst t\cjv one ol a difftunt shade, fioui light to ikuk 
and from daik back .igain to light \Vlion the me uis of 
eumping the paper are not at hand, cut the tongues much 
dccpi r, sa> six inches deep, and notch the edges as before, 
but m ike the fnnge four and a half inches deep. RoU up 
this between the hands till it is finely and carelessly curled, 
like moss. In shaded green this is very pretty, but requires 
^omt patience to make The first dircCtiops may be fol- 
lowed without enmping by cutting the fpiige extremely 
fine The design is also pretty inWhitc, relieved by a dight 
wreath of coloured flowers and roses placed from the top 
h ilf way down, s' n^ng 

For handsome steel grates fire papers are not generally 
used Pui chase a > vrd^nd a half df tarlatan, and pull it 

entirely to pitees,^thicad by thread. Fill the grate and 
fender entirely, as full and lightly as possible. The (ire- 
irons are removed, greased with mutton fat, rdled in 
.and put away in a dry closet for the season. Mttdsgsi n 
slight wieath of myrtle on the top of the shaving, Oreare- 
k ssly throw a few well-made muslm roses abotu the 
tan m the manner shown m Fig. 14. It is veiy taMfdIte 
use palc-eoloured tarlatan, the shade of tihefuntittiiyk ^ 
this pui pose, but the tint should Ik extremely li;^t 
gold, aokl for the purpose, looks well on the oolourffd mod 
thus arranged m the stove. N othlng can bo prtifibr 
thtf palest shade of pmk tarlatan, imrav<0^, m 
with a few moss roses carelessly airanged about % 
the lacc wandow quitams lined with pink taiJataA 
out, a couple of shades deeper m tone. Very pale groto 
contrasts ^ttcr with gold than with flowers. 

Another elegant way of fitting up a handsoime stove for 
the summpr is to order a piece of looking-glass idW jdam 
gjlt frame, to fii in so a chimney boai^ t>j|<qilaoe ^be 
steel fender, and|Use|a rustic one £% a green tin 
inside, charged with flower^pots cotttaini^ plants m bloom. 
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la pht»^ valance of fringe, hang point arrange a oC furniture ^mpu btee the chifiti cur* 

lane k tfUsct) VbMylm mounted on si]k edged with a | tains, and ekhcr hem over the edge with limng or hind it 
narrow, ailSlKngc^ ^ colour of the furniture. Curtains all round. Sew the curtains to the rings. Put hoofc nails 
of*^^ 'hioe, lined with coloured^tarlatan or thin silk, n||^y in thewall each side and a loop of chinu»iu Add^hgnkUie 
he kbped each side with good effiset in some apartments, curtains when not in use. . ^ 

Fi^ IS Sbows the disposition of these adornments. A bedroom, where there is a white muslin toUeCte frock 

CUttaJus to chimney-pieces are much used in France, and over pink glaze, and a looking-glass draped nih white 
a^e eftan in England m many good old-fashioncd houses ; musliA and pink, would be very prettily compleled by a 
where tbcN^mney boards are of doth or velvet, they are mantel-shelf draped with white muslin over pmk aiao ; 
also of clotn or velvet Many sleeping apartments have , and if there is a glass over it with a shabby frame, a little 
such draughty chimneys, that curtains of this kind would be l*muslin and pink ribbon, dressed over it, would be an 
no imdosnable addition. Where there is no more air excdlcnt addition. Fig. 17 is an illustration of this, Or 
Chau is needed for health, these curtains might be drawn the curtains may be looped back from the grate, and a 
in the day as a finish to a room, and undrawn and looped pretty fire-apron or shavings placed in it. 
back at night when the apartment IS in use. They should Some sitting-rooms during summer emit so much 





be oopJOved if fires are lit, because drapery round a grate 
unsafe. Many bedrooms furnished with mean 
gtUM.ai!^ mantel^^helves would be much improved by 
MUtgingS, oven of chintz. A mantel-shelf board 
hti procttxWi : any board a foot longer than the 
wide again or twice as wide will do. 
1 the back a couple of brass eyes to hold it sub- 
the wall J beiow, it should be furnished with 
1^ toiind. ff this is not to be procured, very 
ibiiStwm together might serve the purpis^. Put 

hodk tmi at the ends hold the wire ; bend it square 
iSk shOU'-board, keeping if just with the margin. Put 
a hofljc.mdi ip the centre, at c (Fig. i6), to si pport it. 
Place the rSngs^on the wire before securing it. In F|g. 16, 
JCa m the brass eyes, b n the rod, and c the hook in the 
cenWe. ^Cbver the board with chintz. Make a^alance of 
with glaze of a |4ain colour, to match ih^ 
(ch we will suppose is green. Make .i broad 
the iteew over the chintz, about four inches deep, 
pie valai^e should be about eiglfr orsten inches deep. 
Bex*xpb«t^and nail it round the ixiar^ 0,var thd UNIuS 



i di aught, aamp, earthy smell, and falls of soot into a wlkiint 
j db to lender curtaining the grate a very useful^ piwcess $ 
i .IS much air us is desired can be admitted by the utedbws 
or doors. 

j There lb another mode of ornamenting fire-etoves, by 
which a pretty effci t may be secured. Fill thfc stdve irith 
vcr> white fine shavings, and thickly scatter them in thk 
fendei, entire Iv filling up every space. Purchase kt'n 
wholesale artificial florist’s a packet of ivy-leaVes, in three 
different si/es. TheA buy six yards of black ribbon wire. 
Cut off, with an old pair of scissors, half a yard, three- 
ouarters of a yard, aiutayaiad of the ribbon wife. Cut 
the p cces down the ccnirq/ and take out the wire from 
thr thicnd. Take one of the half-yard lengths of wire, 
open a packet of the sinallest-sired iv> -leaves, and with 
dark green Cotton bind the ftalk firmly on to the end of 
the wire, as naturally as possible ; then \p}ce another 
and fix It sn the same Way, iho length of the UiaP froM 
other. Place altemlately JHeaf of each <tizc, nmekctng 
them until the wire is completely covered $ or maJdng 
each wmoih distirfctively ot one sized leaf, and then 
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_ three of each 3%e wreaths may be in«sd^ twiaed *i^ ^ 

» J^^jiioe ,wt«^\^||ie same way, riwing th# | ei ia^ at top, 

|» ■? •^railf « avoiding stiffiam, and 'show hpw the Wes AotW hte ttewhedT^ 

S ito diferyrt laarf toii^s shown in Fig. A few ivy-berrics— red, haww^^SS^peffL-^^ 

( irf die.mh^ tog^r to a stick, and fix ; ajSpearance of the decontioBt/%ey; 
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M at the back of the gtattf behind the shavings, allowing 
the mteathe to jg|ll.ea;rele$idy and gracefully into the icn- 
der, Fix, iie|»me \hAv^ on to wire and place them 
amcNOig wvmgs ttt thejfenderw to give the appearance 
oTlp^e^lea^s froth the Jyy^ and make as many more 
^Mfmjths as tnpy be requitfed to traH abQf6t the fender. 


the same ^lace, and can be easily attached in lliUe 
branches b^een the leaves* , Passion-ilmyer ^lb , 
berries; rose-leaves and bvids (tbe;leeves 
threes), or any natur^Iy V b# ^ 

is most nnikntaat tc avoid tnC vulgarity of 
wreaths of any flowers that dp nbt' Creche 
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isjr • 

Mtti «it thb tDg of tlt^ W 6 Blh$ hdn a good affect, and made m the following way*— Gat a quire, of pure whita 
deqpmkms ate veify nice $ the Dresh leaves tissue fold each ^eet lengthwise (opttied} into 

frequently meed amoi^ihe idtavings, or arranged in pots, narrow tbida about an inch wide, ea^t foU, fortn- 

Mdoeo anuM!|g Die ahavit^ (see Fig, 20). a ing strips ; kavix^r about two inches of the iMupOf uficot, 

A tasdh m ytty ^ort ivy wreaths m place of fems, to keep the stnps together. When each sheet out one is 



l^^S* *!'• 15. 


Which m Very eapehstue, look vety well at top and 
giaeies mayiMt with the ivy in the fender * 

To give the teaVifs a natMl huel pass them quicWy’ 
ovef wfi flame of a candle, Dirough tire snroke. 

A very pfeciy, simpU, out Elegant, stove papur may be 


cut into stnps, take hold of the uncut partwof each, and 
gently shake^hc papef straight .then sew the uncut parts 
ol each sheet firmly together, Ind fix thAti to a atfiAc. 
Fdl the grate and fjphdcr with uhitc shavmgS; ix the 
stick down at the back of thq grate, and let tne stVip^oT 








ODDS AMO ENOS.t 


f ftll fwAf the sheet of the 

ps£^ that is left into strips about half a cuarter of a 
wide» dhd tie it into a bow and ends.' Pin this 
bow on^ to the top of the ftre paper, where it is fixed to 
the stick.' . ; 

This style of p^kper is far more elegant than the 
i:olcmred tasteless designs sold at bazaars. 

Simple to vulgar display. 

, . CHIMNEY BOARDS. 

/mfi^^4^--*^Froc;ure, or put together, a deal franie 
. that wilfiexaedy fit into the chimney of the grate intended 
for dodoration, from side to side of the marble or wooden 
posts^adadfrom the bar under the shelf to the ground. With 
. tightly over this a piece of common long-cloth, 

ii^Ydf^imieh paste plain black paper, entirely covering it. 
'51 iX next heedful to purchase a number of the German 
.^embossed scr^s, such as are sold for Christmas and birth- 
..dpy cards. They can generally l>e procured at the. valen- 
makers*, and they are often kept by fancy stationers 
am others. The greater the variety the better. Cut them 
jroart in amall sprigs, and gum them carelessly all over 
the.. )>lack screen. A bouqdet may be placed in the 
eehto or not^ according to taste. When the decoration is 
varnish the screen ; let it dry, and varnish again. 
Two or three coats Cf varnish arc enough.. It is best to 
keep it VhUst being varnished in an unused room, or a 
dupDoat^. Lay it on two or three large, wide-spread sheets 
of newSpaper whilst putting on the varnish, to prevent 
damaging the apartment, and keep the screen locked up 
tilj completed, to secure it against^ dust, d:c. When quite 
diry and hard, it is ht for use. Another way is to make a 
narrow wooden frame, and stretch black or white tarlatan 
across h; Mount the sprigs of flowers on the net. Dress 
the gi^e ^hh shavings, which will be seen through the 
transM^rent screen, unless it is lined. See Fig. 24. 

*%v§dgwod Board — These Wedgwood boards can be 
renders itery elegant with a little patience and good taste. 
They are designetk by the present writer, expressly for the 
HoUSEHOtD Guide, as well as the S6vres screens, which 
will be presently described. This pretty invention will also 
^ be applied to some other articles of household decoration 
riiEt will shortly be given, Procuroa frame for a mantel- 
pieceboard,^ as already described. Cover it with long-cloih, 

. aftd over that paste, very evenly and without damaging the 
delHckte surface, satin mper of a Wedgbood blue-grey, or 
aPi^Uiseygmy*«green-*tne blue isthemosteffectivc. Thirteen 
sheets iS: iacc note-paper arc required to decorate it, and 
they jire of five dinerent patterns; the cost is about two- 
pence per sheet* The patterns used will be perceived 
oy/te&rence to the illustration (Tig. 25). The paper 
is the kind used by valentine-makers, and can be pro- 
cured retail at most of the fancy stationers’ shops, and 
also probably at the same place as that from which 
you thtr German scraps. ^ Portions only of each 
^ Aeet of paper are Used, and' are nicely cut out with a 
thorp pei^niih on a board, or- with small scissors, Great 
cafe mutt be taken to keep the work very clean— apply the 
with gUm^ For the centre, there is the figure 
cif led onward by two Cupids. Some roses grow 

hi an acahia epray autiost embowers, but is 

veryiiitrfM^tdi^ prinoUwlip^e. An oval border 

of'dMfm'omivercs the. ddfitpi into a medallion. It is 
aeparatiui . Skill the sheet pajier at this border. The 
desim mpreatsitg ‘flnnocence.” 

Triit four comers arc next filled with four similar me-' 
daUions, for which purpose as many, sheets of the paper 
containing them needed. The design represents a 
«V0Ui)ig ftmoe^ m sne^val costume, standing beside a 
high:%m^ maid&iy who is seated beneath a Wee playing 
upon almej. A*Jace 'bot 4 t^ tmcircles this, and again a> 
border of roses, b^nd ^mich is a border of forget^me- 
'^tiots. Tbe nieanllioo la^ut oat ^betw^n the rose border 


'and the .forget-me-herf bwSi?r,?^W 

ThiSTepresents “Lovet”^ '■ ■> 

Abbve and below the jcentre medalfion are ^tm 'small 
groups of classical figures. A hunter, and a maiden bear 
.on their shoulders an infant Hymen, Ms 

torch above his head. The subject ' idealised is *^ar- 
rikgc.” Two sheets of .this paper must be purchased. 
Cut out two groups of 

shown in the ' At ot mt 

paper are, each side, groups/of threeCdp^ 

Cupids from the four sheets of paper, andidtafCO-ti^ 
each side of the centre medallion Innocenor’ iti 

At the upper corners are, each side, a single flyifig CupM. 
Cut out aM four of them, and place where indicated ' 

Another gropp iaA Watteau design. A lady and genl^p- 
man seated on a mteu^ the lady’s tunic suspended ^|(h 
roses. The subject is"‘ Courtship.” Two sheets of tins 
paper arc want^. Remove the figures from both dieal^, 
and place them on th® board where shown. At;,the ujp^r 
part of the paper Are two Cupids, cross-legged. R^mre 
them all, and fix them in their places. There are on 'dtis 
sheet of paper two doves, and a garland of roset^ Wl«k& 
could be cut out for decoration. Remove the cenird ftoni' 
the roses. 

Lastly select a sheet of paper containing at the foot of 
groups of palm trees, a classical* figure*’ of a maiden with 
a lyre, seated, an Ascalon or Cupid whispering to her some 
messngc he has brought. The subject is “The FiOst 
Whisper of Love.” Four of these sheets are ne^&. 
Remove the figures and place them as shown. All round 
the edge of the screen arrange a border of lacc paper. 
The remains of the lace paper will cut up for the decora- 
tion of jardiiiiers. * • 

Sbvres China Fire-screens , — Make a frame as before 
named. Cover it for the S^vign^ with turquoise blue sarin 
paper ; for Du Barry with a pale rose pink. The iJiusiration 
(Fig. 23) must have all the centres of the mcdfillions, both 
round and oral, cut out of rich white satin paper, and 
laid on first. Purchase scraps of garlands of flowers, birds 
of Paradise, and butterflies, and form the garlands round 
the medallions and between them. A few small Cupids 
may also be introduced among the roses. Fill the centres 
w'iih pretty coloured groups of Watteau figures. These 
designs — the Indian, the Wedgwood, and the SWes — 
arc .admirably calculated, if carried out upon a larger 
scale, to make screens, either dwaif dinner-screens, or 
folding. 

onps AND ENDS. 

To bronze Images, — Prepare, a soap, by boiliim(^lb98eed 
oil with caustic ley of socUi, to which add a .^fjvated 
solution of common salt ; boilthe whole toige0i|^>^il it 
has a granular surface, pour it upon a hrianj 
with a good pressure. Dilute what 
cloth with boiling water, and strain thie - 

s^ime time have ready two solutions, viz, 
sulphate of copper, one part of sulphate, of 
separately in boiling Water, Thqse -tw6 
be mixed and slowly poured intq the. sdiutioni^ 
long as they cause any precipitate. ;;Tkie Jjii ‘ 
mixtui^e of the oxides of copper and iron, 
the inorganic acid of the^ap, and that 
ing matibr. Tbe copper soap is greeiL the irm foivMm 
a* reddish brown colour, whilst together th^ ^tause the 
green rusty appearance common to antique Monze. 
When the precipitate above described is entirely separate^* 
a fresh portion of the combined solutions Of sulpliates m 
copper and iron must be, poured Upon it; pany,^., 

and them made to boil, it; is settff , 

hour, and the liquid jAurt decanted ofll Tbo sedunent^or ' 
bronzing matter, mustCchen be well washed with warm water# 
Lastly, U must be weshed widt Mild voter. ftwted..ift^jt. 
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Oinen* b«|r> wbU dmin^ and dried by degrees* The 
b«<idritig etMKtIer l» used in the blowing wuy twelve 
of ffXtiBi Uttsaed oil with tmlve ouncea of litharge 
reduced to a very fine powder, Strain it in a coarse 
vas wd let it stand m a warm place till it becomes 
clears Mix fifteen ounces of thi9 varnish with twelve 
ounces of the bronzing matter, and five ounces of the best 
whitewash. Melt these ahogether in a porcelain vessel, 
to a gentMidlt^^ placing the Vessel in hot water. This 
mixture^ when meued, must remain some time exposed to 
the htiat of the water, to expel any moisture it might 
contain. The article to be bronzed must be heated to 
aoo^ Pahr., and while thus heated must receive the 
melted mixture, which must be put on with a painter’s 
brush. By skilful management in beeping up the heat, 
the bronzing may be done so ^s t(^c(!p the minutest 
lineament of the figure, and ap^ar smoth also. Small 
things may be dipped in the bronzing miwure, and exposed 
to the of the fire until nicely* coated with ii. The 
articles monzed, by being exposed ton free circulation of 
fiesh air for a few days, lose the unpleasant smell of the 
mixture ; they must then be rubbed with soft linen or 
cotton wool, and touched with shell gold or metal. 

To stain Marble artificially . — A solution of nitrate of 
silver penetrates the marble, and gives it a dark red 
colour ; a ^lutmn of liiiratc of <jolcl penetrates it less 
deeply, and imparts to it a beautiful purple violet colour. 
Verdigris sink.s to the depth of a line into the marble, 
and leaves it a fine green colour. A solution of dragon’s 
blood imparts a red colour, and gamboge a yellow tint. 
To give the two colours it is necessary to polish the iniit- 
blc with pumice stone, to dissolve the gum resins m hot 
alcohol, and put them on with a camel-hair brush. The 
tinctures got from woods, such as Br izil wood, logwood, 
&c., penetrate deeply into marble. 'Juncture of cochineal, 
with a little alum added, impartd to marble u fine scarlet 
.colour, similar to Alrican marble. Artificial orpiment, 
dissolved in ammonia, gives a fine yellow colour. If ver- 
digris be boiled witli white wax, and applied to the m.irblc, 
;ind removed when cold, it will have penetrated five lines, 
and have left a fine emerald green. When it ib intended 
to give several colours in succession, great caution is 
nccessaiy. Those 4 nctur(;s prepared with spirits of wine, 
or oil of turpentine, must be put on while hot ; but the 
dragon’s blood and gamboge arc to be used when the 
marble is cold. For this reason it is necessary to melt 
them in alcohol, and use the gamboge solution first. This, 
which is transparent, .soon becomes disturbed, and i}rc- 
cipitates a yellow colour. Those parts of the marble 
which have received the tinctures arc to be healed by 
passing a charcod chauffer, or a red hot iron plate, over 
them ; it is then allowed to cool, and the iron again passed 
over the paits where the colour has not been absorbed. 
WtM!n the yellow colour has been used, a solution of 
drsjten’s blood ia to be applied in the same way, and 
while the marble is heated, the other vegetable colours 
may be applied similarly. The last colours to be used arc 
ihoae with wax. These require the greatest caution, 
bacanse^ if too hot it causes them to penetrate too deeply, 
renders them less suitable for delicate woi^. 
Diiriite the operation, cold water should be thrown occa- 
eSpiia% imn them. * 

JP 4 h^ Met^ 06 ( of tarring Fences* — Having added to 
the teat some whitening, with colouring powder in acedrd- 
the cobur required, heat the whole together in a 
ottuldron after the usual manner, and apply it with a large 
|^nt*hnidu It looks very well for outhouses and yard 
fbpoes, and is a g^t preservative to the wood. Venetian 
red French yellow are very good for the purpose of 
For roofs no colour ds required, as nhc white 
is refiectlntg^ the hem the sun. For this 

|mi|MNie it is well to sprinkle the torn oiikr with whtening 
before the tar is cold. 


DOMESTIC mpicmt.^ ^ ‘ 

DROPStESL ' ^ 'fA, 

Dropsy means a collection of water W.SiSms proctor 
part of the body, or in the body genemlly. The dropsy 
has different names, according to the situation i^oconines. 


If it exists nearly all over, it is called anasatnn 
through ^ sar^oSf the flesh). If the water accumulates in 
the belly, it is called ascites. If it fills one or both sides 
of the chest, it is called hydrethorax^ or water ih the 
4:hcst. There are other strictly local and much less 
serious collections of water, such as hydrocele; bnt 
these are not properly dropsies in the serious sense of 
the word. Dropsy is not a disease in itself, but is the 
symptom, or the consequence, of other diseases. The 
older writers used to look upon dropsy; as a disease by 
itself. Now, we look upon it rather as a jnere proof of 
something else - something deeper than* itself Befote 
describing the particular diseases of which dropey is a 
symptom, wc shall try to explain *in a few general Words 
how it occurs. It occurs often from some impediment 
to the circulation of the blood. If a garter is put tqo 
tightly round the leg, the foot and all the leg below the 
garter will swell, because the garter hinders the*bk»Od 
coursing back fiom the foot to the hand; it accumuUtes 
in the blood-vessels, that is, in the jreins, and the watery 
portion of it passes, or oozes, through the wafts of the 
vessel, and escapes into the general flesh, causing it to 
swell. This is dropsy, produced by a simple CAhse that 
c.m be easily removed — a mechanical obstruction* to the 
circulation. Mechanical obstruction is a very common 
cause of dropsy, as wc shall presently explain. Another 
cause of dropsy is thinness of the blood* The blood, when 
thin, IS more disposed to ooze through the wall of the 
blood-vessel, and J<*ss disposed to pass along the proper 
channel than usual. This is a common cause of another 
Urge class of dropsies. The reader will now understand 
that dropsy is a mere sign ^ of something else. If the 
disease of which it is a sigii can be cured or removed, 
then it can be cured, or will cure itself, very quickly. In the 
Registrar-General’s returns, dropsy is stiU to be seen 
reported as a cause of death ; but it is only so in a 
secondary way. A certilicalc that dropsy is the cause of 
death is an imperfect one, which a doctor should not 
give. He should state in it what is the cause of the 
dropsy. This leads us to consider briefly the principal 
kinds of dropsy, sind the reader wiU follow us most 
intelligently who remembers that drppsy may either 
arise from a fault of the blood itself, or from some fauft, 
or obstruction, lu the channels through which it flows. 
As a nuitter of simple fact, dropsy is generally connected 
with disease of one of three or four great organs, 
as, I, the heart; 2, the li\er; 3, the kidney; 4, the 
ovary. When a medical man sees drop^, or signs of 
water, either m the limbs or any of the different parts of 
the body, he immediately considers within himself what 
the org.m at lault is. Accordingly, >ve shall describe * 
bnefi) the several principal dropsies;—!, dropsy con- 
nected with disease of the heart; 2, dressy connected 
with disease of the liver; 3, dropsy connected with 
Bright's disease, or disease ^ the kidney; 4 t ovarian 
drops) , or dropsy connected with disease of the ovary. 

I. Dr^jpsy i^onnected wUh Disease of the lieari^ 
Heart diseases, though not ao common as is generally 
thought, arg certainly not unjjiommon. They are amongst 
tlic most common causes of dropsy. The great osb of 
the heart is to force the blood both through the hin^, 
dial it may get charged with fresh air, and tIurQUgbjm 
body, that the body may be everywhere supptfed iwib* 
fresh blood. Nous the heart inay fail to 00 
sevt^ral ways it may bciinjuwid. Rhemnatic ftite is Ode 
of the diseases which often affect the heart Drhiktng 
freely is another hause of heart disease ; or num ago*’ 
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ntHp its cUef «9bctt ifik t)|e bean and weaken it, 

^ fimac itf vslvc^ 4 l&ick and not so supple as usual. 
7 ^ valves goften become thick and unpliable, allow- 
ing Mood to escape Mckwaide that should be sent for- 
mrds; or the muscle of the heart may be too weak to drive 
the blood vigorously on« In either case the blood does 
not circulate weU» Cither through the Imp or through 
the body, tt accumulates or passes slowly through its 
blood-vessels ; nhd the thin watery part of it oozes through 
the walla of the vessels, and makes the patient’s body 
swell This happens first and most in the parts that ar^ 
farthest «off from the heart, such as the feet and ankles. 
The bldod is more apt to stagnate here, especially if the 
patient stands much. So it comes to pass that in the 
evening, after a day’s standing, the swelling is greater 
than in the morning. When the patient lies down m bed, 
me heart is rested and gets stronger ; and the weight of 
the column of blood does not Tall so much on the veins of 
the feet. This swelling may be very slight, and quite 
confined to the feet and anldes, or it may be very great, 
causing the legs to be twice their u&uul size, and not 
confined to the legs, but affecting the whole body and 
arms. The flesh pits wherever you press it with the 
fingdf. When it is so great, the bre.athing is generally 
very bad| and the patient is not able to lie down. This 
arises from the fac^that there is water in the internal 
parts as wcU— in the chest, and in Uie meshes of the 
lungs, and everywhere. Generally, in this state, there is 
less wsAer passed from the body than usual, and what is 
passed is thick and high-coloured. 

TV^a/inett/.— We need not say that such a case as this 
requires the wisest medical treatment. I'hough it is \ cry 
serious in its nature, great relief is often obtained from 
sensible medied treatment, and the patient is often re- 
stored to comparative healtli. Relief is generally ob- 
tained by the judicious use of means for ridding the body 
of the water. Sometimes this is best done by purgatixes 
that produce copious watery evacuations, such as tvio 
scruples, or a drachm, of compound jalap powder, in the 
early morning, two or three limes a week, or by medicines^ 
which increase the amount of urine, such as cream of 
tartar, which nuy be taken (a teaspoonfiil) two or thiee 
times a day in water or bnriev-watgr. Wlnlc these means 
arc taken, it is net cssary to keep up the nrength of the 
body by proper nourishing food. Hut the partuuhir 
medicines to be used must be determined by a mtclic.il 
man. All causes of cold should be avoided by 
patients. Intemperance in drinking is most injurious, 
and, if continued, will bo fatal. 

2. Dr 0 psy ionnccUd with Dhease <>f ih( J.rjcr,-- In this 
case the water accumulates principally m the belly, 'i he 
liver may have become enlarged simply in consequence 
of disease of the heart ; for when the heart is weak, oi 
when its valves act so badly as to allow tlie* blood to go 
backward as well as forward, the liver becomes engorged 
and enlarged, and it presses heavily upon the veins of the 
belly, just as the tight garter does on the v cins of the leg, 
and the watery part of the blood oozes out of them and 
the belly fills with water, until it becomes a great sue. 
Ctfteit the* legs swell at the same time. The urine will be 
small in amount, and probably have a thick and red 
SOdiment. The appetite is likely to be very slight, nicrc 

wc have said^ thisMiscase of the Yiver may 
be p cofiseqjuence of hcartViscase ; or it may be a direct 
result oT meftlperance, especially in the use of spirits or 
beer. Nutmeg Uvtr is a liver freq«*ently met with in 
1 who nave dnink heavily, and in whom the liver 
\ ni)4 ^ talood-vesoels get engorged and con- 
dol ctSmates, loo, produce congestrKl state of 
) liverl esimdally if Jiv^as if they were living in 
9k* cold* climate, and drink beer, spirits, or wine in 
V «aces8. And the liver may become diseased slowly and 



insidiously in a way that inttxferes with ^ 
circulation of blood in its bloqd«ve$edS| and id caiim* 
dropsy of the belly. ^ Depresslm inihielioes toy prodnee 
disease of the liver. ^ f 

This dropsy is even less imd^ble * 
non-medical persons than ilie previous kind. Only Ohd' 
thing they can know better tbanthrir doctor can-Hfh«ct is;^ 
their own habits ; and if there is any etror in diene, they' 
can put it right. If they are depressed, thej&toalt try to 
look up “to the hills from whence comem^elr hAp” 
and to relieve themselves as much as possible of all^ 
causes of care and worry. If they arc intemperate, their 
physician, however wise, cannot aire them w that vice. 
'Iheir own efforts, and their own sense, must help them 
here. They must wcat thpmselves religiously, and us^' 
every means td ovjjrcomc this evil. We have tnown men 
addicted to inten^rar^e get jaundice and dropsy, and 
have every app^rance of a general break-up, and then a 
great change edme over them. They became temperate ; 
and all the bad rymptoms went away, and^ they re* 
covered. 

We must not be understood to say that intemperance 
is always the cause of disease of the liver that causes 
dropsy. In many cases it is not so. 

3. Dropsy connected with Disease of the Kidneys^ t r 
Brighfs Disease , — The kidney ii the organ which sepa- 
rates the urine from the blood. If the urme is not sepa- 
rated from the blood, it accumulates there, and the watery' 
part of it escapes from the blood-vessels into the flesh, 
especially into the loose parts of the skin, such as that 
under the eyelids, which become pufty. The hands and 
feet also swell, and other parts of the body. This is a 
peculiar fonn oi dropsy in another respect. The urine, 
on being boiled, is found to lx‘comc cloudy, or half solid, 
in consequence of its containing what chemists call 
Idbumcn, which comes from the serum of the blood. The 
p tient IS generally pale in the face. He is weak. 

1 1 rhaps he is sick in the morning, and has more or less 
dull, aching pain about his back. It was the late Dr. 
]>nght who first showed the connection between these 
s>mptom5 and the disease of the kidney of which they 
,.ie the result. Hence the disease is called Bright's 
<li‘?case. Before Dr. Bright’s time, 4)hy5icians saw the 
dropsy, and the paleness, and other symptoms ; but it 
Was reserved for Dr. Bright to show trie connection 
between these and the disease of the kidneys. The exact 
state of llie kidneys varies in different cases; and a 
popular description of these various cases wbuld be 
d'lficiiU to give, Suffice it to say, that in some cases 
the kidney is larger than usual, and flabby; in others, 
‘>n allci and firm. But in both the fine tubes of which the 
k dney is made up arc affected, so as to do their work 
bully, and not rinnovc water from the blopd so well as 
they should. In a few cases the disease comes on 
sharply ; m most it comes on insidiously and slowly. 

Canses, - Sometimes Bright’s disease comes on withquf 
any obvious cause. In rnany cases it is caused ^ in- 
temperance. Sometimes it is caused by a chtU, and in 
ihih rase it is often acute. The more acute, on the whole,' 
the more favourable the prospeej of the case. There is 
fonn of dropsy which comes on ih connection withdt$case 
of the* kidney that occurs also with scarlet ftver,, 
“Scarlet Fever.”) Of all such forms of drop|y« it toe, 
most frequently jgets well, 

Treatment,-^We n^d not say that sqch Citos 
Bright’s disease require a doctor; and tihe wiser the 
doctor the better. The disease is too deepy and the 
organ aflkted is too serious and too much 041 , of sights tf> 
be meddled with by those who do nol uiMlerste^ the 
nature oftthe case. In the Way of domeiric mimcinc^ ft; 
1C very important to avoid chil)^ to wear naqiielat to Into 
up strength by propel food, We may say one tbit^ 
for the comfort of the patient, that with much care he 
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my jyrtfi^y or entirdy rocovar, alduni^h tfio case is one 

iaA little body called the 
ovtaiyi about die sue of a large almond or two almonds. 
It, is jMended to the won 4 ^ Spinetnnes this hod^ 
becomes adtscased, and begins to enlaige and dll with 
waterl until it attains an enormous size, it may contain 
many {gats or quarts, Such is ovarian dropsy. We do 
(now much concerning the causes of it. 

TrsnteriiZm^rherc are two ways of treating it. One 
is to Up the ovary, just to let the water out. This is easy 
enoufflv but it soon fills again. The other way is to open 
the beUy, and take the whole tumour out; and this 
opetution is now frequently done. It cures the disease. 
Mr. Spencer Wells in London, and Mj. Thomas Keith in 
Edinbuigh, have justly acquiftd a nat reputation for 
the skilful and successful performance dLthis operation. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFJT.— CATTLE. 


THt: HOUSING, FEEniNG, AND MANAGEMENT OF DAIRY 
COWS {conttnued from p, 310, voL /.). 

The feeding will vary with the breed, the season, and the 
locality; the same system will not answer for all. It has 
already been hint^ that ^hc excellent Ayrshire cow often 
fails more southward, and in particular, it scarcely ever 
answers in the West of England ; and a rich feeding which 
will give return from high-bred animals, often causes a 
hu on cattle not in themselves capable of yielding such 
increased production as is necessary to pay for the better 
food. As a rule, a hardv race used to rough fare does not 
do well when richly fed ; and on the whole there will be, 
in most circumstances, the greatest satisfaction from more 
or less pure shorthorns, or crosses with that breed. 

Again, the food available may differ greatl>. Where 
brewers' grains are obtainable they arc of great valii^ uhen 
used in moderation, and arc used in all lou^n dairies, but 
c.ause poor watery milk if given in excels. The pnres of 
oil-cake, another valuable adjunct, will varj' greatly at 
dilTerent times, and so will the quality of the roots grown 
in different districts. Thus, it is sinpilar that the Scottish 
turnips can rarely be equalled in England, w'hich is the 
reason Scotch dairies, as a rule, arc more profitable. But 
on an ordin.iry occupation the system of management will 
be somewhat as follows, leaving out, of course, the details 
and order of cropping, which it is not our present business 
to describe 

Puring the summer, if the pasture be tolerably good, 
the Cows will be grazed. It is a great mistake to over- 
stock pastures, as is often done, and* at least two acres 
should be allowed for every ordinary cow. It is well to 
change from one field to another every fortnight or so, as 
the animals seem more contented, even ff the grass be no 
better. Shade must also be provided for them, or thc} 
will be tormented with flies to such an extent as to be 
always in motion, which both checks the milk and renders 
it sour ; indeed, in very hot weather it is well to keep them 
in the statts or sheds. While the grass is rich and sweet 
the best cows may be milked advantageously three times 
daily, the others twice ; «and after thc evening milking 
they should be let out to graze again till nearly ^dark, 
when th^ are again housed for the night. Thc careful 
feUrmer will try to have a crop of lyc-grass, clover, or 
lucerne, in order that in case of a deficiency in pasturage 
he nuty supplement it by cut food in the stall ; and some 
cut fimer must, of course, be movlded in this way if the 
Ipastiflts are mown for hay. Besides these grenn crops, 
cahhages produte a great weight of food, and, if planted 
ih ymd apart, mangold may be placed between 

and win dome on Sfrey the caboages are edusumed; 
but* to go hwo'details on this pum oifkihe aubjcct is foreign | 
tOiOurjpuqposeiAtmaseriesof 3^^ ^ 


The aftermath following the hay cyop 1 % itt fayourable 
seasons, excellent pasturage for the cowk^and usuidly 
increases the milk very considerably; bUK tt iS necessary 
only to allow them upon it a very short time daily at first, 
or they become affected with ** hoove,'* tnm Oie sudden 
change to so succulent a food. 

About September the pasturage often begins tO fai!--^ 
often before; but this alt^ether depends upon Uw.seasOb, 
Frosts also usually b^n to occur, and it the cows are 
let out while the frost is on the grass, it suffers so itiitch 
from their tread as rarely to spring well again. In eitto 
of these cases a small quantity of hay should be given 
morning and evening, which will both save thc herbage 
much longer and keep up the milk, at a time when it 
becomes more valuable. In case of frost or heavy dews, 

! thc cows should be kept until it is nearly off the mss. 

Towards the end of October the cows should be taken 
in altogether, save for an occasional walk to drink oti fine 
days, at all other times watering them in tfteir stalls, and 
a gradual change will be maoe jo the winter feeding. 
Thc most perishable and greenest crops will be used first 
I There will be the green tops of the mangolds, the cab- 
I bages, and a pait of thc green crops of the farm, the 
remainder having been converted into hay. With ^ese 
I should be mingled chaff cut from sweet straw, with a 
I small portion of hay mixed, taking care to change the 
diet gradually, and to give green footf especially in smaH 
quantities at a time, and free from moisture. The* earlier 
turnips will next come available, then the swedes, and 
mangolds last. All roots go furtW and agree with 
the cattle if pulped and mixed with the chaff, and then 
allowed to stand a day to ferment and get warm. In this 
state it is much liked by the cows, keeps up the milk well, 
and IS very wholesome. Such, in fact, should, as speedily 
as IS safe, be settled dowm to as the staple food of the 
winter, keeping most of thc hay as a delicacy, and for the 
cows wben cah ing, and feeding the remainder chiefly on 
straw-chaff, with only a little hay mixed in it, and pulped 
roots. Thc quantity will var)" from a half cwt to one cwt. 
daily, according to the size of thc cow. If the animals 
arc of a good breed, it will pay to add two or three lbs. 
of bean or Indian meal, and three or four lbs. of rape 
cake to the daily feed ; but in breeds used to plain fare 
this will be money thrown aw'ay. It is impossible to give 
any rule; the innate capacity of thc animals must be 
learnt and studied. Some dairy keepers, by such liberal 
feeding, will keep a cow in milk through the winter, laying 
on flesh all thc while, and then sell her fit for the butcher. 
Such man.^gement is remunerative ; but in many good 
breeds no feeding, however liberal, would produce such a 
result. As .1 rule, it may be said that about 70 lbs. of 
chaff and pulped roots, in the proportion of about aolbs. 
of chaff to one cwt. of turnips or mangolds, with about 
six lbs. of hay both morning and evening as a bmne 
bottebr, make good stock rations for an ordinary cow. 
The addition of two lbs. meal and two to four lbs. oil- 
cake dail>, will generally make her improve in condition, 
and with shorthorn crosses increase the milk greatly. If 
grams can be had, about 14 lbs. daily, with a litde less 
other fooil, this will be a groat advantage. 

On such feeding the cows should yield well, and the 
butter will, when they are used to it, De of good flavour. 
If any disagreeable ta’ste be found when the cows are first 
brought ia, a teaspoonful and a half of saltpetre shouftd 
be put to every gallon of creaM, and the whole placed in 
warm v'atcr, stirred for a qumter of an hour, and t];en 
allowed to cool very slowly. Adding a little hot Water to 
the cream before churning will oftiii remove such defects, 
which will, however, soon disappear if the rbots are nr 
good quality and not given in excess. Should the roots * 
run short, ichaff alone may be substituted for Jbalf the 
quantity, pouring Over* it sdhie thin linseed tea^ tir 
xnuciia^. ^ ^ * 


ACCIlMfeWTAIi fires;-,' 

, vt. , ... i ; . 1 . % ^ ^ ^ ir^; - ' / " 

daily should be I oC tj^lldven. Voung ehil4n:n ,cbould be given mchy 
V ^1nbi»' < 3 Pii 9 id proved stand that they are dangeeHitts and in^ix^kpe^'W 

. • to be €he ^est for the now and ^ the iand should be pttmsh^tf found iti 

'pHiduetfbn 'of milk. VJ^ater should be always within the theaw Safety matches/’ those Ivhiohi strike the box 
. ''anlnial^ reach, and bis kep<£ fresh and pure. , should alone be allowed" to enter ; the house. ' .The* 

Every mornm^ the cows should be curry-coinbed and ^catet' number of accidents occur tern loose maibclieSg 
well Vubbed down, the dung removed, and a small quan- and by the use of the ** safety matches,’' all these might be 
tity of fresh litter supplied, but as little as possible. Care avoided. Even mice sometimes cause fires; t]|)cy ux£ , 
must hs tnat the liquid manure dniin does not attracted by the j^hosphorus, and cahry. away 
g^t obstmet^ ; and every spring and autumn to nibble. Lucifer matches, are a great cai8ya^al^«,1^t 

th^ sh^Id be w In fact, the shed their cheapness causes them to be psed in lavish, 

should TO, and appear, clean and sweet, which will manner, which often endangers property, find the 

tsnd^gready to the herdth of the cows. facture of them is destructive to health and life ; m: hi^ixvy^ 

keeping up the quantity of milk duty upon them would be a boon to the coinmiittity-N^ 
n be drained to the iasl drop. If this be wc should then see, them used more sparingly, 
neighMod the quantity rapidly diminishes, and the with greater care, t * 

last portion is, moreover, far the richest and most valii- Candles , — Whef caqfiles are lighted with pieces of 

. able. , paper, the latte^re often thrown down and trampled o-n, 

six weeks to two months before calving the cows but only partial^ extinguished. A paper-light may alwa^ 
must run dry, or their next milk will fall off. They slioukl be easily and effectually pul out by a steady puff from me 
then be restricted to half the quantity of ropts, adding mouth, if the person will only take the trouble of learning 
more chaff instead. Some feed tnern on straw alone, but how to do it ; but better than paper, are the small wax 
the result is so much flesh is lost that after calving the tapers bold for the purpose, which are blown out with 
cowsddo not get again into full milk for some time. The greater ease. Canales are more dangerous than gas- 
tr^tmeht ana diet after calving will be given in another burners in being movable ; and than lamps in being un- 
paper; These, and M other changes in diet, should be protected by glass. Gas-bumo^'s in bedro.oms, When 
madb gijidually during several days. ^ protected by globes, and placed at sate distances from 

Thus the winter will pass, coming by degrees to the curtains, are preferable to candles, which are always in ' 
longifer-lijp^piflg roots, the mangolds being last of all. The thinger of being placed so near to drapery,* tliat^ a 

aged cows will get some oil-cake and meal till they are chance puff of wind may bring the two in contact. The 

fdtlencS sufficiently and are sold off, the others, about practice of reading in bed cannot be too strongly repre- 
May in average seasons, will be able to be turned into the bated; to place a light sufficiently near to show type 
mbst forward grazing fields. Here particulir caution well, and yet to be at a safe distance from the bed, is next 
must be observed only to lot them out for a short time at to impossible, while, at any moment, the reader is liable 
once till they get accustomed to the change ; and as, to fall asleep. This habit ought to be strictly forbidden 
after lasting, they will refuse hay, .some cut green food among members of the family ; and lodgers who persist 
must be provided for them at morning and night till they in it ought not to bo allowed to remain. ‘ A common 
can be ^azed the whole day. And so wc complete our candle ought never to be left burning. Floating and 
year] nighi-ligliis, which are surrounded by water are safe, and 

If the simple plan of grazing to the utmost possible ex- should be used for this purpose. ^ 

tent be followed, it will be suflicicnt to provide good shelter Gas, — Notwithstanding the fearful accidents w-hich 

at flight, and a small supply of roots and otlier food to sometimes lKij)pen with gas, it is, as a rule, safer thiin 
meet the deficiencies of the winter. The practice of more movable lights. To lessen the chances of escajio, gas 
or less’ entire stall-feeding during tli^ summer is, however, should always be turned off at the main Avhen not in use. 
gaming ground in the better-farmed districts, and on a In case an escape be strongly and ofl'ensivcly smelt, turn 
lat^ is very economical. As many as two hundred off at once from the main, and set open the doors and 
head can be fed from the cutting of one scythe, and the | windows, but by no means take a lighted candle into the 
savihg of pasture is, of course, ronssdcM*aV»lc, while the room till the smell has passed off. 

mashura is of great value. The subject has, however, Fires,— K large fire ought not be left burning at bccl- 
alfeady been under consideration when wo spoke of lime, and even a sh.ijjl one ought, at that lime, to be pro- 
fattening cattle. Annther paper will, wc think, bring this tccled by a w;ire iiro-giuird. Paper, linen, or other light 
sulp^ct fairly to an end, when w'o shall take uji, and give and combusUblc articles should never be left near the 
our b$st attention to, thk subject of slice]). I grate. Cinders and ashes, apparently dead, should not’ be 

I put ill 1 bucket ifnd set in a closet, for the purpose of 
j being ihrov/n away afterwards ; neither should iney be 
A/''/-'Tr-\C'vr''r 4 I TiTit'c: tiirown ag.iinsi a wtioden building. Wood-ashes require 

f ACCIDr-N TAL iuULb. this respect than those from, coal, as they 

Wk use this term as a common and convenient form of ret.iin heat for a greater length of time, and ate more 
expriOSBioii, and not that we believe many of the so-called liable to re-kindlc. * ■ 

accidental fires to be really such. Accident.s from fire. To dierk Fire ^hen first dis cover house Of • 
asfiMh othifr causes, are, in reality, of very rare occur- large or medi^.m size ought tb be provided * with a 
; thqy are generally the result carelessness, and chcmic,al fire extinguisher, by means of which a fire con^ 
mi^htj 'bytho observance of proper precaution, be pre- be arrested in its earlier stages, by the inmates;; withbttf 
veStoq. ' 'The subject of fire insurance has alreildy been external help. The Extinctcur,” or Chemical firb-eAgkl'ei ^ 
treated ja Ved; i. \ made by Messrs., Dick and Co., costs from fourpbanuS to 

six guineas, and can be managed by any one, njialc or 

are thisi of lucifer matches, 6f candles, female. It consists of an iron cylinder, choij^ with w^c?r/ .- 

lamps, dr gas ; and of fires in grates. carbonate 4 ^f soda, mid tartaric acid. ’ Trae h^- ' 

JLmi/kr "Jinmerous fires arise from matches loops through which to’ pass the arins, sq'thOI'jlt ^caa, in. 

VaHhig into children; unfortunately these an instant, lao slung at the back, andja^^thd 

dangeriiitii^ kept. under lock afid Icey, as stop-cock,Nwth a sfiorrhose and Tiqa®Ji< the . stop^ 

, ara sd bl^lifeqMired in the dhrk ; but they may, and cock is turned, thj capontc acid gas fomt^by the com- 
^al^l^d always/b^ sbeli^ out of the reach bination of the cheniicals, ejeas t&fiidd wnh Sudh force. 
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proot $«ltM solcdtiona, mm <naa;iniJi» 4 m qf qlim, we 
iqasiicdaunoiilf employed, but tmisliflEVd ^djbadvwtfaBe 
of w^ei» 4 g nbttt o{ the 9 }ett<k Mpmcsbom 

■we antpbutc aod pmsphate of ammopip Mpm 
Cktmntys e« When a chimney as diacOVened to 
be on lire, throw into the gmte a few handfid* of ctHsunop 
salt, or scatter flowers tS sulphur over the ohSetl hf tb# 
coals , the mephitic vapours thrown of/ will dMsek Ae 
combustion* Shut the damper if there is onep and pot 
off all current of «ur up the chimney, bv ^ing a Wt 
carpet or blanket tightly across the fireplace Closing 
the top of the chimney should not be resorted to, as it 
forces the suffocating smoke downwaids into the rooms^ 
neithei should water be thrown from above, which 
damages the carpet and furniture* Chiipneys never 
ought to be set on fire to clean them} even tf there 
were no danger m the practice, the intense heajt gene- 
rated, rends «and weakens the walls ; but thoati m regular 
use should be swept at least once m every <hiee xnonSbSu 


M ittn thtf wmf manner that water is discharged 

for ti distance of from thuty to 
eaimot hmrn is^ foe presence of carbonic 

ewtti^nislS^it inSumU^ver a large^ surface, and t}ic^co%< 
iients deb hot in any way injurious to life or property 
Qimttf thebe mstrumenu, it should be remembered 
thaf wot blankets and rugs economise water, and arc more 
.efieotnftlin extinguishing and preventing the spread of 
dfo tihdn Waler wh^ thrown on ; and at the same time do 
damage It furniture. In the hurry and confusion of 
a fire, doors and windows are too apt to be throve n open ; 
they should be kept shut as much as possible F ire can 
only spread rapidly when it is plentifully supplied with 
air; 

Ptif^anitaHs against qf LtJ^y Fife , — To the 
psaetice of buildme: houses HUth stairs, tha 

greater number of deaths by fir(^ic tal|>e attributed , in 
Edinburgh the houses are higher thaV m most other 
Bntish towns, but deaths from hi c* are almost uidnown 
there, from the fact of the stairj? being ot •atone. In u**' 
better class.of houses in London stone stairs irc noi^, to 
a great extent, being introduced, and it is the duly of the 
public to give such decided preference to houses so built, 
as to force the genet al adoption ot the pi ir tire on the 
builders. It us cascntiol tliat the inmates of houses v\ith 
wooden stairs Should that a means of ogress from 
the top of the building is piovidod , sueh as a sky-light, 
thiough which the adjacent roofs may bo reached 
Captain Manby lecomincnds thit m all lolt> houses, from 
which llure ate no such inf ans of escape, a ropo laddei, 
with Cl OSS pieces of wood to scive as steps, should be kept 
in the upper i coins In an} case a knotted rope, which 
Mould «crve the jiurposc m c\titmity, might be pioMdi d 
It no jio it expense 

!!o i/ l0 inoued tn cast of an Alarm of J uc — Wlicn 
m akinn of mo bieiks out, icmeinbci that murh depends 
on }our uniaiiiin/ calm and colIcUed faU time foi 
t onsulciatioii, and do not act piecipitatcl} Call to iii»nd 
whit niode> of exit therf are lioin the house, befoif. | 
j^omg upwaids or downwaid-i If >ou aie in btd, and 
hue not time to dies,, toll yourself m a blanket, i ither 
th in a sheet 01 counitrpme, as llu foimci a ill he some 
tempoiiiy pioteetion against the lue .Shut, and keep 
>hul, all doors and windows Tf the smoke ir. so sufJof ating 
that you cannot bidatlie blinding, to on >oiu hanels and 
knees— wilhm a foot of the flooi ihcic will al\va}s Ik au 
that can be brcUhed, a netted silk handkciehuf, or 
piece of flannel over the' face will permit buaUuny, »ud 
keep out smoke If you can neitlui make >oui w iv 
upwards* not downw iids, get into a front loom, ind if there 
19 a family, see thit tho* au eollceled theie Do not 
thiow yourself from the windows, or peiinit others to 
throw thcmschc*, unless thcie is i •“jumpiny sheet ' 
held below ; but, if you have no i ope, tu she ei nnd blanki ts 1 
together by the cornci'? and m ike one , f tsUn one « ad to 
alxam-ptcce of hinuture, and let down tho woiikii and 
thjldreh by tying the other end lound the waist , lastly, ' 
you can stglc down it . ourself 1 

Clothes on Fife — Whop you divcusci >oui clothes to. 
be on fire, endeavour to calm, and to retain your pic- 
sence df mind, and on no acoount lush .ibout wildW. If 
you are alone, seize any loose lug or woollen ait^lle, if 
suph be iMftar, ahd wiap it tightly about >ou ; this will 
extmguish the ilames at once. If nothing of the s >rt is ' 
at haiui, and foeie ih no one neai to help you, keep 
yodt clothes as tightly about >ou as possible, and uy to 
pWt ocit the fiaaines by rblUng on foo floor. Tf a man 19 
pfWmt when a woman’s clofocs catch frie, he suuuld at 
pneo thjgiv'ber down, and, if no betteiywoollen aftielc pre- 
seam imKL toks 0^ Us coat and wrap u round het. A 
WQStiilank snowl will answer the samp purpose. When** 
^ever ii is |na$ibkv textile fabdes shamd b^ rendered hre- 


THl HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

J‘A1NII\U ' 

To enable m amiteiir to accomplish any ordttiaxy 
mcehamcal task likely to be iccunred m a modexote; 
household is tlu purpose of our pl^is m The House- 
hold Mechanic "We sh\ll here endeavour to instruct 
our icadei in. housc-painting, which is probably in no 
wi) less useful than the kindred iil of constructioh, as it 
selves to prubervt the wood, and keep it from waxpmg, 
while it IS also pleasing to the sight 

It will bi nci cssan, in the first place, to give the reader 
a generil insight into this art Theic arc two branches 
of painting— the punting of wood and the painting of 
plastei. In this aitiele we purpose to give ducctions 
foi the j untmt, of woetd, and m the' next wq sliall 
tie It ol the piintm*, ot plastei As we are not speaking 
to piote ssed j) imtei s, we nc ( d oni\ allade to the great dii^ 
fcKiKC m the qualities 01 painters' goods and foe eonse- 
e[i‘tmt \ Illation of pru cs for ditterunt kinds and qualities, 
loi the ikt of putting buvcr-»onthcii guard in purchasing 
lilt e ooods Ihis, wt mav remark, accounts for the 
,;itat disc K pm K} of price eli.irgtd by the piofcssors of 
thi*- aiL lor appuentl} identical woik In the* first place. 

It IS nt< t s ay to lenieinhtr that whitening is, to a great 
extent, iiiixcd up in common whitc-lcad ; in the second,, 
mfeiioi Oil 1 \ td in the mixing of pafnt, and very little 
lurpenune , in the dnrd, eolouis v.'iry widely in value, 
and lomnion eolouis are mixed to assimilate costly 
ones in the foui th. vainishe.» gn ith vaiy m value and 
qudit), a wo shill have octisun to rcmaik when 
spe ikmg cf the imitition ol wrocls It is desirable, as 
fai as possible, to ini^ >oui own paints, and to pay the 
best price toi 1 oloui , pm < hiding them at a wariantable 
w irehouse It i*- iinpo^ ibU to pieseiibethe exact xmmber 
of tojts to be given, is much depends on foe kmd of 
wood, Us newness and Inidness. ihe kind and quality of 
the paint, md tho pei lection of the workmanship desued. 
lluee coats I'althoiu'h min.^ painters only give two) and 
the flitting or linishin.. coat may bo taken as an average 
suifrciency for plain punting of new wood* Iwo coata 
and tin fl iting would do lor wood which has bet n beforo 
painted J^our coits (act 01 ding to some five) aic necea- 
siry for the ground woilOwheqAe imitation ot woods is 
intended live coats arc JJfoccssary for new pla^, 
althou^'h four m*iy do for that which lias been 
painter’ 

Dm it tons fOf painting m Whitt , apphed to 
the knots, \ ith a brush, a preparation of kad-powdor (tm ^ 
IS most genui«d) ground m water, and mixed with stroKi|t; 
glue si/c, while qiutc warm, which should be hea^ iit^ aifi 
iron vesbd, stop with putty the indents of foe naiFheiula 



THE HOUSEHOI^O MECHANIC 


wad WHay istwdw or UemidUHi wUA fomotinios occur in 
Hb generolly «t tlw }mt$^ This bexns; doiu^ the 
Mad ddig will be to iHWiy che oriming or first coat 
ef which shottlA Obnsist or white and red^lead^ 
mboed or mtmd whh lin^oed oil, using as driers patent 
4yierS| or litharge ahd a little burnt white vitriol, well 
ground m turpentinOi thiimed to the consistency of rather 
tUm paint with boUed oil. It is a judicious practice to 
atraift the poiilt before using, through a coarse canvas, in 
order to out any snuul pieces of the driers which 
may have escaped grinding, or any extraneous matter 
that may aceUmtally have found its way into the painu 
It must be borne in mind that to effect good painting 
considerable time, as well as exertion, is requisite. The 
paint slmuld he so well beaten into the wood before 
SMMhing that the arm of the novice at such work will at 
ache ; but if the paint is simply laid on without this 
exettton, it wil^not properly adhere to the wood ; and, while 
drying* will run in small inches, and appear like a greasy 
surfoce. Panels or large surfaces should be painted first, 
and when the paint has been well beaten in, the whole 
rhould be cardiilly smoothed down (quite straightiy) 
with a fiat or broad brush, using a small brush to smooth 
the bmnnings and the endings, which must be in a cross 
direction, but afterwards blended in with a light touch, so 
done, as to leave theg^ss-grain of th<» painting scarcely 
perceptible, which, wnder such circumstances, will dis- 
appear in drying. It is impossible to state the exact 
time tlmt should be allowed tor painting to dry sufficiently 
to receive the next coat, as that depends on the state of 
the atftiosphere, the quantity of driers employed, and the 


tempetature of the air kept up in the apartment or room. 
Under any circumstances, however, the first coat ought to 
aland a iw days before the application of the second. 


pnnrenth drying befoiw the surface is nicciyl^^ Ilia 
desirable* too, that thedeora fmhqM (doi^ foraih^ilMt 
to prevent the uneven and too rapid action a 
The addition of a little lamiHilaidt or PhisstaiilM^ 
should not be omitted, at ft gmdy tends tO incrapae ska 
perfection of the colour. Great care tnUat be tubw fo 
ensure the lamp-black or l^sian^^bhie^ befog tiMVOr 
ingty fine, as bits passti^ through the canvas sfeSSifoar 
(although very smaU) melt and suffice to stain the pafot , 
with the pressure of the brush. If a sU^ wbsoih’fo 
preferable for upstairs work, is require^ ma paint Phoffid 


While speaking on this subject, it will be as well to 
Observe that the second coat should stand a little longer 
than the first before application of the third, and so forth 
for any number of coats, excepting the one immediately 
preceding the flatting or finishing coat, which ought not to 
stand above two days, as much cf the beauty and solidity 
of the work will jdepend on the latter drying into and blena- 
ing widi the former. The priming being quite hard and 
dry, H should be well dusted, and the surface rubbed 
ahnoofo with glass-paper. This being done, you may pro- 
49eed with the second coat. Having mixed the white-lead 
in raw linseed oil, thin with equal quantities of oil and 
turpentine, but to a consistency considerably thicker than 
l^e using as driers litharge or patent driers, but 

only Imif as much as used for the priming. Be particular 
in str^ning, that no dirt or bits of the driers remain in the 
paint, as that will render the surface rough, and spoil the 
appearance and gloss of the work. If the work is intended 
for a third coat before the flatting, the colour will be 
ftufficientW good i but if not, the addition of a little lamp- 
black or mssian blue will much improve the appearance 
•of the paint, as it will free it from the yellow cast of the 
4oil. The third coat, if the work is intended for a flatting, 
will be precisely the same as the second, but adding the 
foniP^black or Prussian blue. Too great care cannot 
be taken to prevent dust from settling upon the paint 
VMfe wet, as this will not only spoil the colour and 
appearance of the work, but render it rough and coarse. 
It the work is out-doors, calm weather, tree from rain, 
dIBotild be selected; but if in-4oor3,a sufficient current 
ef air may be created foi drying the paint and clearing 
ther imell by leaiiing the minds drawn down before an 
open window* 

We now pnioeed to give directions for the flatting or 
flnishing coat Of psbft* The white-lead should be mixed 
' to a siiir comisietiey with linseed oil, and rendered fui/g 
Jdin by the addkitfoii eff sturits of 'turpentine, using no 
dxawdf as the dopeiilfoe wiU dry quite fast enough, and 
teouircs dexterity of the workmtui in lay ing on the paint to 


the mixing of the white-lead. Should it be required to 
re-paint, the work should bo well rubbed with gtassnpspnv 
and, if necessary, with fine pumice-stone, afterwards 
clearing it ofT^wit]/ canva;?. If, however, the work he 
dirty, it must be mst scjpibbcd with soap and water, and 
when quite dry {^parea as usual. In some cases, where 
bad oil paint been used, it is necessary to scrape it 
with the painter^s knif& before adopting the usual process, 
but this never occurs excepting in common work. In the 
cases of blistered work, or where the surface of the old 
coats of paint is rough and uneven, the best means is to 
clean off the old paint, to effect which mechanical scraping 
is very generally resorted to, or the metliod of washing 
over the work with oil of turpentine, and burning off the 
old painted surface. This is a dangerous operation, and 
may be well replaced by a safe and much more easy plait, 
namely, spreading a thick paste of fresh slaked quick-ume, 
mixed with soda, over the whole surface of the work, 
which will displace all the paint and dirt, and when the 
work IS washed the following day, it \rill be left quite bare, 
and may be treated as fresh work 

Green Paint for Gaiden — Nothing is of 

greater importance to the setting off of a country or 
suburban residence than the appearance of the veran 
dabs, the tadlis-work, and the garden-stands. To keep 
them in perfect condition, they should be painted every 
spring, and they fully repay both the trouble and expense 
of doing them in the way which wt will prescribe. 
Having washed them quite clean from all dust and dirt, 
choose a clear day, when they are perfectly dry, and use 
for the first coat the following mixture White-lead and 
mineral green ground in turpentine, with the addition of a 
small quantity of turpentine varnish. When the first coat 
is quite dry, use the following for a tecond coat The 
same mixture as before, but using as much turpentine 
varnish as will give a good gloss ; and if a brighter colour 
he desired, adding a small quantity of Prussian blue, 
which, in our -pinion, greatly improves the beauty of 
the colour. With icgard to tne making of the varnish, 
It may be done in the following manner:— viz.* by 
adding a little more than a pound weight of rosin, 
which should be pounded, to every quart of turpen- 
tine, and letting it boil for about half an hour on a hot 
stove, or m an oven with the door open. ^ But we must 
warn oiir readers of the danger of making: most var- 
nishes, os unless done in a perfectly scientific manner, 
according to the rules wc prescribe, they are Ukidy to take 
fire, and tor this reason it is cus^tmary to make vainiilies 
in a fireproof building or apartment, and therefore we 
would suggest purchasing the varnish as the safest and 
best plan for small consumers. 

Pointing to imitate Fanty IVoadf.-^Tba imitStiDII of 
wo6ds and marbles has now been brought to sodt 
perfection, that in some cases — * as, for insfoboe, the 
imitation of oak— where the real and the fodtadon ara 
placed side by side, H is scaredy possible to distingufoh 
the imitmon from the reaUty, and, indeed, even idfst 
examination- Imitations of marble have, m wma In- 
stances, been brought to almost eqqaUy mtat sineex^ 
although the on of imduting oak has vMmd the grMm 
attention. We uhcdl treat of tbera fo waadm pApNr« 


'OmBtm mvmmiM ovide. 
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^ , AMUltfS. 

iB9tCBKBiK0LV pretty souventire nmy be tnade frdm a 
tat embossed cards» by omamentmg them 
Wjtter^kiurs and converting them into an album or a 


tlstcr-Kfcase. Fig. 
this fancy-work 
Rustic - work 
and ivy, may 
oorsist of gar- ' 
lands of roses and 
leaves earned aU 
lOdnd the border, 
tn the Way shown 
in Fig 2 , on the 
next page Ihis 
pattern can bo 
procuied m tm- 
DQBsed card. 

Choose white 
cards Let the 
rose be alternately 
white, damask, yel- 
low, And pink Tint 
the pink r t cs with 
cninson lake maSe 
very pale with 
water , tint the 
yellow rose with 
King’s yellow, or 
pale gamboge, or 
lemon yellow 1 or 
the damask rose 
use caimine, but 
not too deep Lach 
must be gradually 
worked up The 
colours must be ap 
plied moderately 
wet, that they may 
not run , ind \ cry- 
great care must be 
taken not to go be- 
yond the embosse<l 
part, noi to leave 
any of it un- 
cofoured, espe- 
cially in fimshing. 
Whilst wet, do not 
retouch any part 
of the card Gra- 
dually finish up the 
pmk roses with 
fake, touching 
lastly the hearts 
with carmine. 
Work up the da- 
mitsk roue with 
rnMnaeonly The 
‘ How rose IS first 
proved with the 


lUusttates a very pretty pattern 
The first design has a border 




voty slijghtly with crimson lake, Every mark 
w Jte pbtals in the embossing should be nicely 
iKIfrCed tip %Mh the sabte ^ncu (bnish) jjpolounng 
Ihe mves mtiOt proceed along with the flowers, or 
the dMct wiH be found hard aid vulgar ^ But the 
of green must not be pmhid on Whilst* the 
ttiet i^tbe toses are wet, ofltluslcoloiiirs will tun 
together. Unt the leaves psOe with sap green and 

vox. JL 


Hooker’s gvosn^'^Na i and No, a ^ also pawt a very few 
as dead Immehi with raw mm, first wtMmd itp,aome wBh 
borne sienna, some with madiler bmwa or drsgonh blood, 
and a tench or spot of green about them* The green 
leaves can be imite finished up with the ochHitwuw ibr 
them at first. But every shade of grocrt nocessSty can 
be made on the palette by mixing Pmssihh bUe and 
gamboge m various proportions. The more varied the 

colour of the leaves 
the better. Ob- 
serve the same 
care m coloming 
them exactly down 
to the level of ihe 
cardk but not be- 
yotid, as was ob- 
served with the 
rosesi Use the 
colour veiy dry, 
well fiman the 
leaves, and mark 
the veins 

has a line round 
inside and out 
forming an em- 
bossed ndge. This^ 
IS very dahicate to 
treat, to cover it^ 
exactly vith deep* 
gamboge and not 
in the least tres- 
pass beyond. 
When the card is 
otherwise qUite 
complete, this line 
13 covered with gold 
obtained from gold 
shell or saucer. Jf 
there are butter- 
flies m the comer, 
take very great 
pams and illtnni- 
nate them exactly 
like real ones, two 
of one kind and 
two of anothei, re- 
vcrsingthecomers. 
Two covcied wiUi 
brown Sicnn i, well 
shaded, and the 
spots, maiks, and 
lines picked out in 
gold, look well, the 
other two madfe ta 
represent ^the 
Chalk Farinbutter- 
fly,*’ with cobalt 
blue, maxiced with 
a little white 
Peacock ’’buttcf- 
» flies, and nettle 

, tortoiseshells," Or 

"bnribtone” butterflies would make a good ornament^ If 
posbible,^hey should be^iopxe^om real insects Wheri the 
gold has 1am by for a day, bpmsh it with an agate bar- 
nishtr, or the rounded end ofa glass phi«il, rubbing ii^very 
lightly and quickly till the gold shines , if done with a 
heavy hsnd, the gilding will be nibbed off, and the fancy- 
woik damaged. If there are crowns or coronem in tac^ 
comer, colour the strawberry leaves oi* fleur-de4i$, and 
the frame V the ciowm witti* gambog^^or yolkhv oeiim 
When dry, pot m the jewels with vermifion Uhd emetsid 
Put the bkick tails to the ermine mid ehdde it. 

' * 

I 


green. 




.ON *TX)UR USED TOR EREAD4iAKING. : 


itik. - Shade die -vitk burnt $ienna. Let 

- .Ae crowns be jSUad udth .crimson, and two with 

, i’veivet* ' Use cairmme for tbe crimson, and cobalt or 

'.Itessiah blue for tlie blue one; The latter is rather tbe 
'IM; in eifect. The xnore vdaborated (but not too minute) 
-..tbe device upon the card the better ; the corners espe- 
eially should be rich in colour and finished up carefully. 

Another device is cem pattern (shown in Fig. i, also). 
, jauppQse thfe diamond in the centre to be coloured 


! madder brown. For the leaves usi; Hooleeris’gtiUeQt h 
I and shade with No.: i. Touch iOh the high lights Iriith 
I indigo and white. ^ ' -r ■ 

We shall return to this subject , in another short pa]M»> 
OKplaia the constructive details^ arid give other design^ 


ON FLOUR USED FOR BR^iAD^AI^Nd ; 




FiS. 3 


^ Fig. 2 . 



F*g. 4. 


^h stnait wd shaded with I'rcnch ultramarine. The j iF it be true that bread is the staff of life^^ one can bet< 

***‘ '•*" M. ^ ^ insensible to the statement which has Been made ly 

authors on the matter, so many times of late*^thdt we 
make a very great mistake, from a dietetic point of view, 
in the kind’ of flour which we select for making bread. 
The most nutritious bread is not the Avhitesl, but ratl^er 
the reverse, siyce tlfe brayiny portion of the wheat grain, 
which is systemmically^ rejected, contains very valuable 
substances and jSlts, that taken into the body go to form 

bone, fleshi and nerve, as . 
well as to assist in the diges- 
tion of starchy matters. The 
central portion of the wheat 
grain, or that portion which 
forms the ordinary flour of 
the shops, consists solely of 
starch, which is not a flesh- 
forming substance but a heat- 
giving principle of food. The 
bran contains phosphates, of 
which bones and nerves arc 
so largely made up ; gluten, 
or flesh-forming substance ; 
and cercalin, a peculiar body 
which lias the character of a 
ferment, changing starchy 
matters in such a way as to 
be more readily absorbed and 
utilised by the system in the 
act of digestion. 

It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that flour made from the 
entire wheat grain contains 
the very substances which 
are needed to make it nutri- 
tious, and that the removal 
of the bran in the making of 
flour, as ordinarily practiced, 
entails the loss of very im- 
portant i'tems of diet. Fur- 
ther, it is clear that, the 
physiologist is right in recommending the use of whole 
grain flour, provided that there arc no special drawback 
on account of its physical character. But this » just 
what has been <he case hitherto. When the bran is 
mixed with the ordinary flour and taken, it is found to be 
difficult of digestion, and, in some cases, to irritate, 
latter result being due to the mechanical -action of the 
bran scales upon the intestines, and hence there has bfcen 
a real difficulty in extending the consumption of -brown 
bread. It whs also dffirmea that in the heating of ;the 
flour made from the entire wlucat grain, tlie 
siilts^of the bran were so altered aS to be inactive Svbjfe 
taken into the stomach. These two matters have 
been shown to be susceptible of complete 
and the Lancet -has specially called attention 
ject, and recommended the public to use 
flour of Messrs. Chapman and Ca, both for -^bong and 
old, ini^uch as this firm has by proper been 

enabledr to. produce a flour in which .the- tmxa is- .puh 
vertsed the mo^ complete manner, and. in g^ich the * 
cer^m%TO the salts remain undiaogG^ in con^qaea^ 
rof thff nioide iniwhifli the flour is roasi%d fbady ibr itdine- 


, liihiis. With mfangte vermilion shaded with vermilion, and 
.with carmine or lake. The leaves emerald 
grebn^ sihaded with Hooker\s green, No. 2 . - The dots 
scbrkt If there are as many as five devices, lozenges or 
■flbwers, use scarlet for the centre and two ends, and blue 
for 'the Iwp intermediate ones. Intersperse green and a 
yellow if possible. Put the colour on these very 
? ' ttfotise, very vivid, and as much all at once as possible. It 
Jjliast look very even, and like 
, iUummacion when fii^ished. 

I^Ut the gold line round the 
•centre as already described. 

. The centres arc blank, and 
the design must be drawn 
•on -this, ft can be traced from 
illustrations ffimished. 

Tliat Fig. I is^ Cupid 
.j^W^ging on a garland of 
.Toses, J|i^artsease, forget-me- 
\,liotS| their leaves, sus- 
^endeSl by a few tendrils be- 
. 'tween two spidersMines. The 
.^si^Fs’-lines must be kept 
most delicate. 7'hc spiders 
: ^ tinted tn raw umber and 
snadedwithlndianink. The 
.tboes are coloured in the way 
befbee described. For the 
heartsease mix carmine and 
iPmasian blue, and use lemon 
'■yellow for the three under- 
, petals. Theeyes arc of orange 
wrmilion. For the forget- 
iii^?aiot$, mix cobalt and per- 
piaheiit white, and drop on 
'iht'&tle petals in fine dis- 
tiTICt with the point of 
.she When dry, dot 

•a wf lemon yellow. 

£Mia the petals with cobalt 

deeper than that first used. Shade the yellow 
-cenm.to a line half round under it of burnt sienna, and 
a vety Inack speck , in the centre. Let the leaves be of 
tiro shades of bright green. The motto underneath must 
she written in gold. The Cupid is the most difficult. If 
there are any hard edges of outline remove them. Tint 
flesh entirely with raw sienna, very pide. When dry 
; again with orange vermilion? very pale indeed. Let 
:fliag4ry» Draw a thin outline on cvei*y part of the flesh 
brange vermilion, not pale. Shade with Venetian 
-eri, very pale and rather wet. Tint the knee.s, toes, 
atomach, and face with a little pink madder. 
Tint , the cheeks mih rose maddeV Touch in the lips 
alsoulraw t|je outline of Ae ejjclias, 
amd ears withah^eep, dry carmine. Dot in the 
" kcobidt C\4our me hair with Spanish liquorice, 
ihitie.; ringji ' it with raw umber and burnt 
, keepings it li^ and golden, and shading it weH 

tffbublitiie oyeSrows with burnt siietma. The scarf is of 
tcobalt iwUe^ shfikSfed deep. The wings arc 

JL. Ik 1 - - ■ ■ ■- 


Fig. 5 . 


Fig. 0 



4ri0,>qf^^^ 


-witkxntUines, aifd a stifoke or. 
‘ it' the ^branch work of rile 
m ^int, md sHhde 


diote use. . Btmsstn: Attfield finds riuit 




CASSSU’iS HQUSSiiOliD QUIDS. 


m 


th« m the prepared Hour in an active 

Here we b^ve an important Fot^em aolved, and a 
todilbc^ flottf at length given us The use d entire wheat 
mtir ia to bn commended , parucularly^ too, m an age 
the quality of the ntrve, musde, and bone of the 
yoqng and ol<^ is by no means unprovmg , when the 
atalf of life, upon which these dt^end, is deHcient in the 
vesry prmcjples which go to impirove it, and which prin- 
ciples arc thrown iway with the bran , and when b/ 
general consSnt amongst medical mtn the exhibition of 
phosphates is so laigcly demanded, fos the icctihcation ol 
defuctent tone in the oigaiusation of the nervous system of 
the people. 

It IS not our intention in the present short article to go 
thofoughl) into the subject of buad inakmg, is we hive 
other papers thereon in prupStafiou , no/ sh ill wc dwell 
upon the component parts of vvlieiten flour, with i view 
to a more complete explanation of their ihcmical nature 
tbs will be done undci the head of^louschold Chtmisliy 
Oui sole intention m writing this aiti^lc lus been to ciU 
attention to a principle m\ohed commonly overlook d, 
<mdto which It IS impossi}>le to gi\c too seiious attention 

We also pass o\cr for lutuic notice the various kinds oi 
flout m Qi dinar y use, such as Indian meal, 


DOMTS'l 1C T\1P DICINE 

DKUNkLN si SS 

Ot/R leaders will perhaps be suipii ed that wc should 
treat* of drunkeiUK ss imong disc ise but it is leally 
a disease, and it is eininintly a disease ibout which we 
should try to siy a few woids m a woik on domestic 
medicine Wc do not mean to siy tint drunkenness 
IS always a disease fi oni the beginning M t n, and women 
too, dnfl gradually and insen^ibl> into drunkenness 
without knowing it Sonietinies the h ibit is formed 
carelessly, from the meit hwt ot ccmpin) ind joviil 
soeietj Sometimes it hi ins lij t iking smill sips of 
brandy or gm loiehcvepim of dilfereiit kinds Ihis is 
a way of relieving pun winch some pcopE cannot too 
suspiciously guaid against \\ omen Cspcdili), both 
young and old, arc tempted by pim'^ the> experience, to 
take a little spn it of some kind But it is often a 
dangetous thing to do, and it must be understood tiuit 
something else, such is a cup of warm ti i oi eoflcc, ind 
a warm external application will ofti i aflonl lelief Wc 
are obliged, for the mere sake o fairness, to admit 
that drunkenness does sometimes origin itc in the too 
carelessly given advice of medical trR.n to their patients 
to take wine, beet, or spirits m consideiable quantities. 
There has been a lubit, or a fashion, common iit late 
among doctors, of iccommendmg liberal diet, and cs 
free use of wme or br ind> , and sonic ionn of 
been This medical fashion has made ininy a diunkard 
Fortunately, medical men ate now scemg this, and arc 
acting wnh much grcatei care and sense of responsibility 
in oimerui^ stimulants We say foitunatcly, foi not only 
was the fashion bad, and often frightful m its consequences, 
but the lomedy, os prev^nbed, was bad and injurious 
Pasemg ovei those cases m which drunkenness seems to 
ordinate in a way that can be imdcrstood ai d follbwed, 
wc oome to the genuine disease of drunker ness, or as 
the doctois r’all Ifftps&man$a (fiom the Crieek words, 
tiovst^ njnd mama, madnesfs) Exesybody is familiar 
cases ot tJtqa kind, in which the love of ennk seems 
a or manU there is an intense craving foi in- 
tmdbattfig liquors, aroonmamed with genet al depftssion of 
^ espccimty of the ifnrvous system, and 

^Accompanying this sum* thg re ts (sHen also 

mssior ui»tnnhhjihiem.eiho«x^^ 

Siwm fiObple that 



dnnk much they ate questioned on thti subject ; and 
yet the love of drmk is the passion Which dovmneeU over 
all their hfe and all their other feelings. They wdii admit 
all the laigumcnts against drinking, but they will dnnk 
ogam , and the habit acquires stren^h With Mtdgence. 
As It gets stionger the power of self^ontrol gets weaker, 
self-respect grows less and less, and after a the power 
oi lesistonre is completely gone. Dr Austin ]F^xtr,a w)se 
American physician, says truly, Before thid stage is 
1 cached, leason and jicrsuasion may hue some effect, but 
in the .idvanetd stages, it is useless to attempt to reason 
(lie drunkard into tempciance, he larks moril strength 
enough to govern an acquired appetite, which icprescntsa 
morbid condition as much as the delusions of insanity*’ 
bometime s, moi i than one such case occuri^ in mcml^ 
of the same family 

7 / — Now, It seems at once the kindest and the 

truest view oi this awful stile, to lookupon it as a disease, 
and t ) lie \t It ac cordingly A person so aftected will pur- 
sue dnuk It evLiy cost - at the cost Of losing hiS respoct^ 
ability, his reput ition for truthfulness, ms worli^ his 
propel ty, and rkotioying the comiort and welfare of ^ 
iamily It is i giave question, how far such a person 
should be ticatcd as othci insane persons are treated, and 
foicibly put under i c oursc of treatment , oiten Such a 
forcible treatment would be the greatest blessing to aS 
concetned Wc have not ahw ihat “fnipowcrs this. The 
United States passed an Aet in 1865, of which thS follow- 
ing IS an extract — 

Any justice o* tin supremf^ court or the county judgw of the 
county in whuh lit} imbintt may rchtdc shall hav, power to Lom- 
init such imbnilc to ihc New \ork Slate luebiiatc Asylum, upon 
the production ind tiling of an afiklavit, or affidavits by two res- 
pi cubic i>i K Using phy iciansmdtwoicspectabk chi/cns freeholders 
of such county to the cHtet tint such mcbriate has lost self-conteol, 
m IS un ihk irijni such inclmuion to atu nd t<y business, ot is thi i«by 
d uif^uous to n m iin it largt flut such commitment slmll be oniy 
until tilt exiiniiution n )w provided by law shall have been hnldi 
and in 110 c i.r for a longi r jjcnud than one yeai " 

Wc hd\ c no legal pow cr of this kind in our country. 
But wre need it very much At the same time, it is a 
power that shouhl not be frequently exercised In the 
United Stitts theie arc four asylums for the inebriate ' 
the Wishingtonian Horae it Boston ; the Sanatorium m 
Media, nc ir Philadelphia , a Uetieal at Chiragq , and one 
at Binghamton, called the New Yoik Inebriate Asylum. 
The gieat mijority i>l patients come to these homes 
voluntinly , and these cases give most satisfaction, 
and are also treated with the greatest success Dr. 
Albert Day, the distinguished superintendent of the first of 
these homes, li\s down three cardinal points for the 
inebiiate — - 1, No hope foi an inebriate until he thoroughly 
distiusts the strength of his own resolution , 2, no hope 
for an incbrntc except in total abstinence as long OS ne 
lives, both in sickness and health , and 3, liule hope 
an incbiiate ullle^s he avoids, on system and on principle, 
the 0( easion of temptation, the places where hmoi is sold, 
and the persons who will 111 ge it on him The geneini 
experu nee at these homes is, that the sudden and coin-* 
pk te discontinu mee of the stimulants is less inconvenient, 
less painful, ancl less ditfuult to the patient than the 
“ tapering off ” sy stem At the homes, the patients live in 
puu atmospheii, and in a ixtionol manner amuse them- 
selves with all sorts *of games A good tabic is kcM. 
Oni e a w^ek, after piayers, a kmd of temperance meeting 
IS held, i unhex particularacy these important insutM- 
tions miy he seen in the meatcai T'lnus and GaaetH of 
Apnl 9th and Ji6ih Bromide of potassium, and oiker 
mcdicinvs, may allay tlie painful sensations of the HcM 
days of tectotalism ; but if this is firmly and atidenjp' « 
corned out, these sensations soon subside, k Let u$ ^ 
soon to see homes established in this country, 
let as urge inebriates to ibcogoAe the rsaiTteatuio of Itatir 
oam, and to duse tihiqsuielves. 
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>TfnB LEASING AHp MANAGEMENT OF 

^ CtllLG&EN. 

cKiu>iint*s cwTHUta (wmaakaO. 

pinafores may be made in a 
variety of ways. The sin^st mode of forming a girl's 
pinaiwei for any am, is lilce Fig. i. It is cut out of a 
widtih of fine linen aiapef« the shoulders shaped by folding 
it in halfi letting it meet down the centre of the back, and 
lap over a little for a hem ; then folding it again m the 
centre from O to h, and cutting off the slopes from the 
doubM material, marked at a to n When opened 
again it appears as in the diagram. Run and fell it neatly 
on the shoulders, a to a and b to B. Cut a stiaight slit from 
a to J and M to j, on the two sides, and hem it round for 
tube axtnhole. Hem the top and lun a tape m. Sew it 
at K in thccentie, 
to prevent its^being 

puUed oftt Sew jg ^ J 2 

on strings at L and — t vS 

Zsto tie behind. The j ^ 

bottom of thepina- » HfJS 12 

fore has a half-inch | hM 

hena The length ; EH ^ 

should be rather ; ^ ^ 

less than the frocl^ ; 1 

and the width suf> , ^ 2 

detent nearly to en- ^ ^ Jz 

circle jj(. At the full 4 

part ^ of the skirt r- a f Y i T 1 

perhaps a third is (is 


latter case» the sleeves am tied w iwMbboisa 
ribbon. These pinafores may uso be made m 
hotUnd or of Hoyte’s jufosa Fig. a, mtifiitt of E«9h»b 

print, light or dark, sumoesfor fm» and pmafor# in mm 
muring summer, where nicety is studied it may be nuute 
m checked while muslin, and wqm over a chm tiiom 
white petticoat. To make it, take two breadtlha of the print, 
and cut the two alike for back and front, try the piiiafore 
pattern, Fig. x — the dotted lines rhaxking the foont,iand two 
gores inserted between it and the back. *pie neck at the 
back should be hollowed, but not be hollowed out to fall 


the shoulders. It will be netful to cut a placket hole, 
half the length belund. ^lem one side narrow and the 
t other broad. Stitch 

M the Inroad hem over 

^ narrow where 

Z \ * ^ meet. Set the 

® ^ I top m a bani the 

^ A sire of the child’s 

CT neck. Add epau- 

lettes or httle 
cT sleeves. If epau- 

S ^ lettes only, the 

L , ' A 1 Under sleeves mu«t 

be trimmed. 
riR s. Sleeves are bestj as 

children’s clothes 

6 sit better for being 



(le X Fig a. 


left; open behind. Some motheis like to make pinafores, | fastened on the arms by ribbons; or, for economy, 
for such young children, large enough to cover the fiock, straps buttoned. A band of black velvet, lined with 
and run and mil them together behind. They leave the j sarcenet ribbon (to which it is run by both edges), 
rest entirely loose, but add little cjiaulcttes, like those buttoned over, edged with black lace at the end folding 
kl Fig. XQ, page 20 , edged with muslin embroidery, over, and fastened by a steel slide and tmseen hook, or a 
npd a similar trimming is also added round the neck, pretty button, fastens sleeves well, and lasts long. Lace 
Them pmalores, uisiew of being drawn by a string to or ciochel, lined with coloured ribbon, can he used the 
twnec^ are often set in a band theie, like Fig. 2. Foi same way. (See Fig. 3.) 

dmas occasions, over silk frocks, these pinafores may be Pinafores for boys of four and five may belike those of 
Qiftde of fine book-muslm or Swiss muslin, edged with girls', but at six they ought to differ. Fig. 10, page ao, gives 
bnbroidecy or lace ; big a little shorter thaxuthe frocks, a good pattern for a boy’s pinafore, at any age past tWO 
For ohOdrea of four yclU,o1d they are extremely pretty years old, and may be also used for brls* Itcan be Outde 
sixaud eight yedrs they also look well. Either of the in two ways of brown hoUand. The first way is to join 
pinafores, Fig. t or Fts. 2, may be made with a band, two widths and cut them like Fig. i ; the piece between 
douUe^gOthartng the material from E to F, Fig i, the arxns in front forming one widdi^ and the tW 04 »aol^ 
drawing it to the waist, piping a diaper band, and which Fig. 1 are separate, are unHed add take the 
Sdtdiit^ It on wfth long ends of double-piped diaper to other width. SlotiC the shoulders, hblkiw Ihefock; jofo ^ 
tie behmd. In. muslite, the band may be of muslin, with the sides and yhoumers, leaving open n Space for the nnuts^ 
Uee Yound foe mnsltn dnd% or they may be of insertion, ^ Hollow this oit pipe it Smre mjlfog, put in foe 
^ run with a plaid or oolottrod ribhqp which ties. In the epaulettes, winch must be braided aim tmSaied fold, 
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^ ^ pin ^ afterwards 

taok ihitm. Hiejie meat niddca the vddth of the 
iaiaitieg|ii4 sufficiaxitly to make the body the size for the 
diil4 These hoxrj^atSi as they are cabled, are made 
by aa» ordinary tuck, Fig, 4, and opening and 

spseadiog it each way afterwards, Fig* $, bringing the 
ae^m, s a, fiat to a a* Tack the fold down the centre to 
kow it in place till the pinafore is complete. 

The back of^he pinafore is managed the same way ; 
bat the placket hole must be cut so as to come under 
the centre pleat, and show no join when the pinafore 
is on* The box*pleat$ must be stitched down across 
the waist Braid the pleats next, If they are to be oma< 
mented. Then braid a neck-band. *Sct the neck into 
a bawd ; it can be edged with e1l|]^roidcry eft not. Make 
a deep hem, an inch wide, to the skirt, and if the body 
is braided, that should be trimmed to correspond. Make 
a two^inch wide waist-band. Cut t%o Icn^hs, pipe the 
first and line with thb second. Round the ends. Let 
them wrap over a little behind, and fasten with a button 
and button-hole. Braid the band. Such pinafores as 
these of brown Holland may be made perfectly plain, 
only edging the neck and epaulettes with tatting or other 
trimming; or they can be braided with narrow white, 
black, or scarlet biaids. s^titched on in patterns. White 
piqud dresses made this way, and braided, serve as 
summer frocks; it is also an easy and not .an ugly way 
of making frocks for children. The other method of 
producing this pattern —and if a frock is wanted, the 
nest way — is to make the body first and separate in 
the way already described, and sew it to a two-mch 
band ; the lower edge is best piped. Then inAkc the 
skirt separately, and much fuller than for the pinafore — 
that is, three or lour yards full. Koi a boy, pleat it all 
round in large pleats one way, inch and a half deep, 
and overlaying one another quite half an inch. For a 
girl, cut a front width, with a gore each side. Fig. 6 
IS a design for an ornamental bib pinafore for a young 
child to wear at meal times. Pinafores for boys of eight 
and girls’ princess pinafores will appear in a future number. 
If a skirt is gored, set the front plain to the waist. The 
rest of the .skirt pleat — over the hips in single pleats, 
each side turning to the front, and behind in box-pleats. 
About two box-pleats each side behind can be made, 
or one each side* and one at the centre behind covering 
the placket hole. The latter is certainly the best, as it 
agrees with the pleated body. 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE.— DOMESTIC. 

, THE LAUNDRY-MAID {fonclu^d). 

is very much in use at present, and machines 
m made expressly for the purpose. For laces and other 
]Mt ftills the ordinary goffering-irons answer very well. 
These used by the ironer putting her thumb and 
second duger through the handle, as in using scissors, 
then she turns the thumb under, taking up the frill 
betwm the irons from qpdemeath. In the action of 
bringing the thumb uppermost again, the goffer is 
All goflercd frills require to be ironed Hirst 
Goftrihg is done from the left hand to the right. Care 
is neces^ net to scorch with goffering-irons. Very little 
hm it neeeasaty txyf&m the goffers. 

materuUs should be ironed on the wrong side, 
pm emwl tUcknesses of flannel, if ironed at all Fifu/ 
midbibeCler if well shaken only whilst drying, onl/liromnr 


m ImodgsoA bands* Fifui waistco^s should be iroi 
theenafbmnsKn or soft cambric, as defbribfd. § 

" pm made of dimity, steuld/iot be ironed.#} 

After it hasbeen starched, and pressoa tbAugh the rollers 
of the wriaKtng^maebinc, it should be shaOeen out and 
lam iriean grass to dry. Wheu'nearly dry, tlie 


laundry-maid shewild pull the dimity the way of the ribs 
in the material Two persons will be wanted to pull tta 
curtains, back, and tester pieces. 

Lace and muslin window-curtains should not be {toned. 
After washing, they require to be put into mthef thick 
starch, and afterwards cleared in a small quantity cif Cold 
water. To prevent the necessity of wringing, they should 
previously be lightly tacked together in folds of a coime^ 
nient length, and the laundry-maid should only squeeze 
the muslin, and turn it over and over in the tub till the 
din is removed. Having rinsed and starched them in the 
usual manner, they should be carried to some spare room, 
where they may be pinned out on the floor to dry. A 
clean sheet should be laid over the caipct or Board^ and 
the curtains pinned to it at full width, and very straight 
White cashmere and merino articles are better mangled 
and not ironed, as the heat of the iron is apt tO make 
woollen materials fade in colour. White alpaca should be 
ironed between muslin, and finishcd«on the wrong side. 

Black silk stockings look better if washed without soap* 
They require washing m two waters (hot), using some of 
the best washing powder instead of soap. In rinsing 
them, a good de.il of blue should be put into the wgter. 
While silk stockings are washed, in the usu^ way, in soap 
lather, and the rmsing-water should qontain a little cud- 
bear or pink saucer, to give the flesh-coloured tint. If 
ironed, they should be turned inside out for the process, 
but it is l)ettcr to dry them between two mattresses^ 
Getting up lace requires a separate notice. Few Igdits 
trust their line laces to a laundress. They either do it 
themselves or send it to a l.acc-clcancr. The latter is an 
expensive plan, and by taking a little trouble the work 
can be done very well at home. Large pieces of laoe^ 
such as shawls, scarfs, &c., should be folded into a 
convenient length, and washed in lather made of the 
&oa|>jclly described in a previous article. The laeJe 
should not be twisted or wrung, but simply patted and 
squeezed with the flat palm of the hands, till no more 
soiled water oo/es out. Before bluing, the lace should be 
put into a pan, and set under a tap of flowing water (when 
the water is coming in from the main is a good oppor- 
tunity), and after several gallons have run througn (he 
lace, It may be passed through blue water, if desire£ For 
our own part, wc consider the blue contained in the starch 
sufficient, without any further addition. The lacc should 
then be unsewn, and stretched out to dry over a clean 
mattress. The edges should be previously worked out 
between the Anger and ball of the thumb. The miii 
should never be used to open the edges of lace. Each 
scallop round the lace should, if possible, have a pia 
placed through k to the mattress, beginning at the comers# 
Border lace is best washed on .i wine bottle, previously 
covered with Ane flannel, stitched flat and smooth on tho 
bottle. A bottle thus covered should always be kept to 
the purpose in a clean linen-closet. Take one end of the 
lace, and begin by lightly tacking each scaillop to the 
flannel all round the bottle, then tack the other edge; 
drawing the lace to its full width, and so on, until all 
the lacc is sewn in layers on the bottle. T^en plunge 
the bottle in some warm suds made of soap ieliy, 
and squeeze the lace #with the hands till the suds have 
well pencurated. Repeat the process in second sud|, 
and afterwards rinse, as idcscri^d, under flowing water* 
Set the bottle in the sun, fol ^me lace to drv, tumi|i||r It 
round as often as necessary. When tolerably chy, l^t 
the bottle into some GknAeld starch, working the starch 
through with the Angers. Afterwards, wash on the super* 
fluous starch on the outside, by plunging the botfte for 
on instant 19 cold v^ter. Set tqe bottle in the 30ii;i to 
dry again. V^loss the vseathca be very fttvourabie, this 
may require two days to accomplish. Inlbemoantiike, 
cover the lace with^some thin material, to keep tm'to 
dust When dry, the lace wifi only require vmtmog tom . 
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If it has been mH tacked on, it will come 
\ ^ looking even and iraised in the meshes, like new 
, 3oce. The above is the best way of cleaning old point 
lace, Honiton, and evety kind of guipure. The pearl 
edges may require a little working out with the bsdl of 
the thumbs. 

If lace be very much soiled, a little sweet oil may be 
lathi Op„ fold as it is being put on the bottle, 

, lace is rendered less liable to crack in the 

. if moistened with oil before washing. • 

‘ . iCl^if-kaTching is an art, of which the^prdeess is kept a 
V iiteCVcSt iih the trade, but ladies may get up their fine muslin 
glmost as well by the following means ‘.—Wash 
Jahd rinse, as descrilx'd for fine materials, then pin out the 
over several folds of flannel, and iron as usual. 
.. ’^is’is necessary to emboss the raised work. If the design 
„ IthSiij) lace, “riisc^' the pattern, by passing an ivory stipple 
into"^ the scrolls, rubbing gently until each thread looks 
clear and glazed. The* end of an ivory handle of a crochet 
needle answers very well for this purpose. When finished, 
the article should be left till perfectly dry. Only the plain 
part^ of the muslin or net should be touched with tlic 
tron. IsiUj^lass is sometimes used for stiffening fine lace. 

Blonde is seldom successfully washed at home. If 
atheatipted, the aboiAj plan will be found to answer as well 
^ any, 

C- NURSE AND NURSERY-MAID. 


Where the care of young children is concerned, the 
dutit!S of the above domestics arc precisely the same, the 
^nief distlriction being, that in families wliere more than 
ipne domestic is Jtept m the nursery, the upper servant is 
usually Styled “nurse,*' and the under servant “nursery- 
maid.*’ Also, in households where much responsibility is 
vested in one nurseiy domestic, she is often called 
“ nurse.” If the female head of the household superin- 
tends the management of the children, a “nursery-maid” 
only is generally kept to do the rougher portions of the 
work, such as scrubbing floors, emptying slops, &c. It is 
advisable that employers should understand the nature of 
, thc!^ distinctions, because, in making engagements, dis- 
appointment is unavoidable if the precise position of the 
servant is not clearly defined. 

, Nebpt to the engagement of a governess, that of a 
itnrt^e requires Iho* greatest consideration. If the mother 
of'thfe children spends a great deal of time in the nursery, 
shij; is natitrally the individual to whom the little ones look 
ftiir ’ advice and assistance. But if from pressure of 
bjpiftiness, ill health, or any other c.iusc, she is compelled 
tn'ifenfide the care (jf her offspring to a stranger, too much 
tare cannot be .taken to secure the services of a well- 
informed, kind-hearted deputy. The mt»st essential 
qualities to seek in a nursery attendant arc truthfulness, 
iiitelUgence, cheerfulness, and cleanliness. As a general 
„ these qualities are not very commonly to be found in 
the class of domestic servants from whence inferior 


, siU|»tmns in a household arc filled. Nurses, as repre- 
H^atlves of mothers, should be drawm from the more 
<?ducated circles of society than usually constitute 
servant class. Daughters of small tradcs- 
,meh| iU^paid civil service employes, ‘and clerks, that have 
onjjbyed whicli a well-regulated hcu?ic above 

the reach of actutd wantVflfprd^ arQ excellent, generally 
speaking, as upper mjirscA‘and the assistance pf such, 
. once s^^cured, should ho rewarded in a generous 
flpitit. Having Chjpyed the blessings a settled home, 
they' usually import an air of comfort to the nursery 
aphrtivieht,.and pR>hs to instil into the minds of their 
infant charges hi^b pritJ'^Jiplcs and a iove of heme. These 


"f, J^pcmnccd l»« latter m^y Up* but ane experience is apt 
tow of a kind wliich mdhglea Jvith bitterness aiid 


dissatisfaction at the numbeiless chants which 
path in life has been subjected. ' “ . ' - • , 

• In choosing a nursery-maid, early nsingj good texApisr, . 
and strength of constitution are necessai^ qualtficali$iuC'' 
Truthfulness is obviously of so much importance^ thitf 
any shortcoming in this particular should not be over- - 
looked. If a nursery-maid has time to spafe from 
more active duties, it is advisable that ^he should be 
a fair needle-woman ; not only that she may assist 
in mending the children’s clothes, but because a, 
person who has a taste for sewing is generally more 
companionable to the little folks in the nurse^ dion 
one who has no inducement to sit down when her more 
active duties §rc finished, 

In addition to the oir.unary duties of the numeiy, sm 
under-nurse is generally required to assist in washing 
infants* linen, flannels, socks, frills, tuckers, See. Tih^ 
should be allowed ^or this work pn a certain day c( 
the week, the chiRiren, in the meanwhile, being pilled 
entirely under the care of the nurse or mother. 

In preceding articles on the rearing of young children^ in 
the Household Guide, the question of food and- clothing 
has been minutely entered into. It therefore only remains 
to indicate some points of i^ursery management not 
included under thohe heads. 

Whenever the pLan of the day’s work rests with the 
nurse, the primary consideration should be to secure, 
plenty of time for out-door exercise and recreation. With 
this view, nursery cleansing, and other arrangements 
should be made siibserv'ient to the state of the weather, 
in order ;tliat exercise in the Open air may be taken in the 
finest part of the day. As young children generally wake 
early, the morning walk should, in summer lime, take 
place before the sun’s heat is oppressive. The most 
healthy time for walking out in the summer months is 
between eight and ten o’clock in the morning, and from 
half* past five till seven o’clock in the evening. In the 
spring and fall of the year, from ten to twelve o’clock 
the morning, and from three till five o’clock in the after- 
noon, will be found cciually suitable. Young children 
should never be exposea to the burning heat of the sun, 
neither should they be allowed to sit down in the parks 
and squares of towns. As far as it is possible, little 
children residing in the country should spend the ^catcr 
part of their time out of doors ; the nurse, if necessary, 
doing any light needlework in the meantime. Any kind 
of game which exercises the limbs of children whilst in * 
the open air, is corducivc to health ; only when passing 
through the 5treet<> should they be required to ivalk 
hand in hand. 

In the absence of the children from the nursery, the 
windows should » be open from the top and' bottom 
sashes, and the bedding exposed to air. If the' nursery 
boturds arc scrubbed, a fire should be lighted in the rbomj; 
to quicken the drying and take off the damp chill, . 

All children under four years of age (and as miuch. later 
as the habit can be enforced) should be persuaded ^Lo ttst 
on returning home from a walk— -the little ones tO 
.and the older ones to read books or look at 
whilst in a recumbent position. \ 

In 'the meanwhile, the nurse should wash 
herself thoroughly in' another room, if she hOs 
vented from doing so in the earlier part of the motHiAg. ' 
Whilst the children arc taking their morning nap. is the ' 
best timd for the nurse to do any little worknot sultiSEble to 
^e nursgy. Before leaving the xioom, however, 
take evd^ precaution to prevent accidents, by. w dhSdrbi 
falling out of bed, fllaying with fire, or what not^ . 

In ordar to Hj^vcxno inducement to the cMdren to Be- 
it wake in their l^s,^e nursery blinds sbcftild be drtBwn . 
down during tse morning hour of ;' slumber. Aft- 
should be put out of sights and the apartment lOadf , 1^ 
appear as little suggestive of play' as- posiuide,' la Ibe* 
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li^ ^bildrcQ the reytetrse should ,be the case. 
'The,sidrc t&e door is, bestrewn' With' toyis, and the more 
nuVoetryTdter is aboat^ the more happy tlie place is to its 
.infant dtmieens. A skilful nurse wdl know when to cnfoite 
hi&Ms of .order, and when to give way to a natural 
indination bn the part of children to create confusion. 

The. seeming love of disturbance and destniction show^ 
by ail healthy -Children should not be too seriously re- 
garded. The»impulse springs from a desire to test bodily 
and to acquire knowledge. It needs guiding, not 
Checking. If improper things for these purposes are 


checking, if improper things tor tnese purposes are 
pliced Within the reach of children, the fault is not theirs. 
The sole good of* an. article to a child^s comprehension is 
die use it can be put to. They know nothing of the value 
of the presents wcU-intentioin^ friends make. All that 
children think of is the amount of pleasure a toy can be 
zm^e to yield ; and, for all practical purposes, a hne 
horse, stripped of saddle, mane, a%d tail, reduced, in fact, 
to a mere olock of wood — or a beauijful doll, denuded of 
fashionable attire, and converted into a bundle of rags, 
answers the purpose, in their degraded state, more 
effectually than in the original condition. At the same 
time, little children should not be permitted to commit 
ruthless destruction on works t)f .art. for of such .a nature 
toys, now-a-days^ are. On the contrary, gifts of the kind 
should be treated with respect by those in charge of the 
children, and should nrt be sent into the nursery to share 
fate of common toys. There should be toys loo good 
for every-day use, just as there are Sunday clothes. Some 
restraint should be imposed in the use of such pleasures ; 
ahd when the gratification of Imndling them is at an end, 
the^ precious treasures should be put carefully aside. Ex- 
pensive toys may thus be made to serve a double purpose 
— pleasure in ihcir use, and admiration of their structure. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To clean Furniture, — The cleaning of furniture should 
denCnd on the mode in which the furniture was originally 
polished. The method at present most generally adopted 
IS French polishing, and in such case a little spirits of 
turpentine should be employed, which will clear off grease 
aind dirt without softening the varnish ; it should, how- 
ever, be rapidly done. If the furniture was originally 
polished with furniture-paste— composed of bees'- wax dis- 
solved in spirits of turpentine by means of heat, and a 
little copal varnish, or resin (finely powdered), with a little 
Indian red added— it should be reqpvated by the same 
composition. In the case of furniture polished with oil, 
renovating (commonly termed cleaning) should be effected 
by niieanV of linseed oil, slightly coloured by a little 
mfenet foot; which dissolves in oif aided by slight 
‘heat* 

, To clean Dirty or Stained FurnitHre."-\i the furni- 
ture a bad state, but not stained, it will be sufficient 
. to tlcal^se it by well washing with spirits of turpentine, 
add afterwards polishing with linseed oil coloured with' 
root, when, however, the furniture is stained or 
should be washed with sour beer or vinegar, warm ; 
a^rwards' rubbing the stains with spirit of salts, jrubbed 
oil a Tag» which will remove all the stains. 

be polished, either with linseed oil 
^h dlfehet root, or with becs’-wax, dissolved in | 
a little* cb^l varnish or rCsin added. 

■ V render Alcw Mahogany like Old. — This is of sef- ' 
:Alce.ia the cases of furnhune repaired, or wheqilacquered | 
titles hove be^ changed lor m^ogany ones. Sou^p i 
and wdjbr wilt, darken to some ex«nt ^but if darker is 
use oil ; or for very dark Jm^aXer/ ^ | 

Itacquircd Frass^worir^ JrvrapW^.^WaSh 
idl-imiMiim a soft rag. If t^ work wilt imtj 

fdesn bydbis maahs, it most be re-lacquered | 


To ntake ColoMred Drawings or Prints rosemdle QH- 
fiainttngs.^T}m is a favourite plan of treating 'pictures, 
as it ipves thm a showy appearance, and prevmits. their 
requiring glasses. Wash over the drawing or print with 
a solution of isinglass, and when dry, applv with a ^ty 
fine soft brush a varnish, composed of two'^ paita of 4|iint 
of turpentine and one of Canada balsam, mixed togsetlt^, 

Asphalte for Garden-walks^ Fowl-houses^ 

Having laid the walk quite even, and beaten it firm, ' 

upon it a coat of hot tar ; while hot, sift thickly aft ovef k ' 
¥oad-dust or cindcr-ashes. When cold, repeat tW . 
process several times, and a good, hard, durable, imdi ’ 
wholesome flooring will be eflifictea. It is partietdady . 
recommended for the purpose of fOWl-bonses, as " 

very healthy to the stock, . 

To sharpen and temper Saws and Edged ^ TCfols,--' 
Many good saws have been spoiled by per,snns attempting , 
to sharpen them without sufficient knowledge qf Jbjw ,to 
do it. A file should be run along the edge of 
until they range evenly, after which the blade sbodldl^^be 
laid on a smooth leaden surface, and amoder^Oiap g?yqh 
on every alternate tooth by means of a square sted punbh 
ai^J a hammer, turning the blade then on tlic Other side^; . 
and repeating the process, taking care to see that 
teeth are equally set. This doiu;, the teeth may , 
sharpened by the file, beginning at the handle-eiKi of the 
saw-blade. The file should form, with the saW'^blad^ ' 
about two-thirds of a mitre angle, and be held aym oppo- 
site inclination for every alternate tooth, each too^ being 
brought to a good sharp point. In good tools the quality 
of the steel is alike throughout. It is desirable to observe, 
in purchasing tools, that they be rather too hard than soft,* 
as the temper will become reduced by wearing. To tem- 
per a tool Having brightened jts surface, melt sufficient 
lead to immcisc the cutting part of the tool, into wjiidi 
place it for a few minutes, until it becomes hot enough to 
melt tallow, with which ruhit, and then replace it m\tho 
melting lead until it becomes of a straw colour. S^hooldi 
you chance to let it remain until it turns blue, rub it 
tallow and let it cool ; then repeat the process.. Shmild 
you, after this operation, find the tool too soft, repeat *tbe 
process without using tallow ; and when at the tempeia- 
turc above directed, plunge it into very cold witer, w 
vinegar and water. A saw may be tempered the same 
way, but it requires to let it remain a httle longer in the 
metal, until beginning to become blue ; as, in this condition, 
steel is more clastic and sufficiently hard. 

To repair Broken HTi/Ar.- Mix with water equal parts 
of plaster of Paris and while house-sand, with which Stdp 
the broken place in the w.all. 

To clean Looking-glasses. dusted the glasaV 
with a soft duster quite free from grit, in order not to 
scratch the glass, sponge it with diluted spirits of win<S or 
gin, and dust over it a little very fine powder thtpog^ a 
muslin bag ; rub the glass, with a light hand, with tht sdh 
duster, and finish off with a soft piece of silk, or old 
handkerchief. 

To clean Stone Steps and .S*Ar/Vj.-^Wherfe there are 
large flights of stone steps and flagged pathways, the 
process of cleaning is a long and tedious one. The 
common method cleaning with hearthstone, or cakqd 
whitening, not only gives a smeary appearance, but waslM 
off with% shower of raig. TbA preparation which we 
give not only has a great pfCt^rence in appearance, bUt ih 
the long run saves labour; as with it twice a 
: sufficient for whitening, and the remaining days wisMM, . . 
will be found sufficient ; — Take a gallon of ajlS ' . 

colour to the intensity, of deep-coloured blue water 
stone-blue. Boil in it a pound of whit<f ^ze, and dis{ta}ve 
I in it a quiher of a pound of whitening qpd throe xsSjeea'df ^ 

, pipe-clay, stirring it well about Wash over the stqps whh ^ 

. this solution in a* slig^ quick manner, and aft^axdl. 
i finish with', xdeaii water m the usual way, « 
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ivben the natural grain islihown, and the attempt to make 





^ Household djescowive art 

iM^IVUrOitlt AND CKimm in wood {contmued). 

is sometimes Deceissary that carved wood 
4tmi1id be stained, but it should never be resorted to with- 
out sofficient reason; generally, the work looks^ better 
ralgrair 
one kind of wood look 
dko another is oom-| 

V' moply bad and false 
taste. There arc, 
however^ exceptional 
^ casesy and it is always 
, , aUoMbie to heighten 
/ -IhoweOt of the natural 
,wr«iii by giving it a 
V deefter tone. Aegood 
v; ataiA in ordinary use 
with amateurs, for the 
, ' : Utter purpose, IS made 
by grinding burnt 
umber with beer, 
adding lampblack to 
produce dark shades 
. Enough should be^ 
mbeed at <onc time foi 
the whole article or 
4et of art^- 
^es to ,be 
stained, as 
- it is not 
> -easy ex- 
;jtCHy to 
•matdb the 
ishadeaftcr- 
warda The 
mixture 
. should be 
applied 
wTih a 
brash, and 
•the Dottle 
frequently 
ahak^ The 
wood should 
be brushed 
V while stdl wet, 
in the direc- 
tion of the 
graib* to equal- 
ise the tint 
and to keep 
the wood 
. smooth, as all 
;Statns have a 
/tendency to 
tooaen and 
raise the 
hbras. Bichro- 
matedfpotmb, 
weidteoedwith 
watqjT to the 
desired tint, 
wHl answer the 
aaiUe^urjMse ; but, as it stains the fingers, care must be 
taOom to put it on with a brush 
New oak may be made to resemble oln by exposure to 
the fumes of ammonia, or by brushing over with vinegar, 
in which pieces bf raoty iron, such as old nails, &c., have 
{ been |daced fet g few houfs <^arc must bc^talmn to 
;:iijAlute, this solution suticklitly, since, if it is applied too 
"SEwmg, it iMh turn the wodd biifcck. 

If It 1$ desired i6 make wood pafidty black, m imita- 
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tioft of sllKjnjr, a strong decootb>n bf 
be brushed over it two or throe timns, and, wntm it la 
vinegar with iron rust as above. Ibis iral give a most 
coihplete black. * 

Various prepared stains for wood are advertised and 
sold, and the receipts which might be given for mwfig 
stains are endless ; the above are, however, those whiim 

are likely to prove 
most use^L 
p0hshing ifftd Var- 
nis^$nig^» — Whenever 
It 1 $ intended that 
the work Should be 
polished. It must be 
done before making 
up, as afterwards it 
would be impossible 
to rub all parts 
equally. Varnishing 
bettci done after 
inakingup. Fret-woik, 
when not carved, 
/7 11 I looks best 

I irct-work should often 
be mounted on po* 
lished panel ; but car- 
ving should 
be varnish- 
ed, since 
itsinegular 
sui faces 
will not ad- 
mit of the 
rubbing ne- 
ccs'»ary to 
pioduce a 
good po- 
lish, As 
polishing 
can only be 
done on the 
face of the 
work, there will 
be many parts 
m fret - work 
which cannot 
be leaChcd for 
rubbing, and 
which must 
therefore be 
vamndied. 

For apply- 
ing Fran^ 
polish, a ball 
of woo] should 
be made, and 
covered with 
bnen ; this 
iniould be 
moistened oc- 
casionally with 
a single diqp 
of (dive oil, m 
make it sVdc freely, and the polish rubbed with it, In a 
circular manner, over the wood till it shineSf Ajfeer 
leaving feg a day, it should be polished a second ranei 
and finished by rubbhg with a little spirits of wine* Fur 
varnishing, use the heSt oak vaniish, and apply iteSte^dy 
and evenly^ with «o^ru^. 

The ebony staiiF wilP require to be pplbhed with 
ivax and turpentine. Dissolve beea*^ax in tgipemhte% 
setting It in a hot place, and apply wh&e wqiwi With a 
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bnMhiiCiliEMil be.wMwd t«J it ftiibM, i*lch wHl con 

and succeedif^p articles win be ^yen 
'Ot designtii for ornamental fret^^work borderings. 

11^ be fotnm simple and interesti^ things to cut^ 
and nan be applied to various uses* in rig. 5 we show a 
whatnot, and in our next number will be represented a 
set of hanging book^shelves decorated with some of them. 
Any of the series may be used on these or similar articles 
varied to taste. Worked on a larger scale, cornices 
might be formed of them to go over window-curtams, 
and in fact they are applicable to a varictv of uses. 

In the what-not and book-shelves we have introduced 
twisted shafts, which have « 
always a rich effect in conv 
bination wi^fret-work or caP 
ving. *They are most frequently 
made by turning in a lathe ; but « 
if the amateur does not possess 
a lathe, and wishes to make 
them, he may do so in the fol- 
lowing manner From a square 
piece of wood (for these articles 
It should be from one and a-half 
to two inches sq^^arc) cut off the 
comers of that part which is to 
he twisted with the cImscI, and 
plane so as to bring it to a 
regular octagonal shape, and 
repeat this operation so as to 
make it sixtcen-sidcd ; this, 
when the edges are smoothed a 
little with rasp and hie, will be 
near enough to circulai for the 
purpose. Then take two strips 
of paper, each ot half the dia- 
meter of the wood ; thus, sup- 
posing the lattcj to be two 
inches thick, each strip of paper 
should be one inch wide ; twist 
them spirally round the wood, 
side by side, and sceme them 
at cve^ turn with drawing-pins. 

Having done pusitc one of 
them securely to the wood ; the 
other then be removed. The 

wood leu exposed must now be 
cut away with a gouge of suitable 
$iz«i^, to a depth of one-half in the 
centre^ and one-quarter its width 
at the outsides. The edges of 
the portion covered with paper 
mhst be rounded off with a 
chisel, and when the whole has 1 
been smoothed withthe rasp, flic, 
stud sapdpaper, a twist will be 
foinnecitii the work is done neatly, 
not inferior in appearance to one 

turned in a lathe, and with little more outlay of time or 
trouble Any Vemains^ of angles left by the original 
shaping the wood will he effectually cleared away by 
the amount of fUii^and sandpapering the tv/ist will have 
to undaego in finishing. Twists look much better in oak 
than in other woods. 

In the above ftet-work bordering, as in al^ fret-work 
cut-in dun panel, it is probable that the amateur may 
find Umaelf inconvenienced by a tendency irgthe wood 
to ware. If it does so^ the panel should be exposed with 
Itf ^dc to the sun, or to ^ fire at a moderate 

distanch, till it resumes its onginaf plade suriXcc ; or the 
aide may be slightly dS^M and the wdbd 

AH ttfi kmofm we have given am simple, and inited 1 


to those who and 

as these leasona w intended for ive i 3 o not 

propose to give difficult and elaborate DKe sbodld 

rather advise the anmteur who finds timt ho ceneNie^ 
ornamental design from a given pattern to a totlsfitotm 
manner, to coercise the skill he has acquired to yverlthte 
out his own ideas, and in the imitation of Oattfto i thS 
he will find far mote interesting than copying from ffiljr 
examples, however excellent If he goes to nature, he 
find no want of admirable subjects for his chisel ; leaveiu 
fruit, and flowers he will find the most easily represented 
of natural objects, and the most readily converted to the 
purposes of decoration ; next to these still life (dead game^' 
birds, &c.), which qpxi be formed 
into admirable groups for panels 
(as for sidcboord-dOors) and 
other purposes, Birds look e$- 


ii, 


well ada'toed to be shown in thS 
material. After these come 
living animals ; while the snost 
difficult of all is the human 
figure. * 

In dealing with the human 
figure in wflod-carving, the ama- 
teur will do well not tfi trouble 
himself with those niceties of 
anatomical accuracy fibiefa are 
needed in the higher branches 
of sculpture. In this material 
they may be discarded for the 
sake of picturesque effect, and 
play of light and shade* Rustic 
figures and grotesques, which 
are scarcely acmiissible in marble, 
are generally the most attractive 
subjects in wood. 

To facilitate his labours In 
the higher branches of car- 
ving, the amateur is earnestly 
recommended to avail himtou 
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recommended to avail himto" 
of our lessons in clay medd- 
ling, and to acquire some little 
knowledge of that art He 
will find it of far more praetka} 
use than drawing, in the arrange^ 
ment of his compositions, as it 
will show the actual forms he in- 
tends to carve. Whatever is 
done in carving must be done 
at once and for ever : no ms- 
periments can be trieo, and no 
errors in composition rectified. 
It is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance that he should be able to 
f 5 judge of the effect of the wotfc 

by making a clay sketch before- 
hand ; in this material the shape can be quickly moulded, 
and alterations and additions readily made. 


HOW TO GET.RirwoF smokb; aWd 

MANAW FIRES. ; 

A SMOKY house” is a proverbial evil too common to 
need description; but the abatement of the nuisonoe 
depends upon so many circumstances as to render to 
matter of difficulty in most cases. The rmedfos dto 
sufficiently numerous, but the* success results freSm jffie 
means being adapted td the fihrticular dbject in Vtoto 
Smoke, we ne^ hardly explain, aritos from tKe 
feet combustion of coal, so that we lose great port dTlffilb* 



HOW TO GCT RID OP SMOKE, ETC 
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IsMt 6 m the wconMJtied coal being <$ent up by the 
of Air in the form of soot and smoke, oi v^hdt are 
calted "blacW^ Thu$, not only is smoke a 
tmMee, but a sad wdate; and the question naturally 
arises, Cm we avoid the Smoke of the domestic hearth ? 

Evidences of the above evils are common within and 
without doors* If We look at any fracture thiough which 
a draught penetrates, a cracked window, or a shrunk 
skirting^board, we shall find that the edges are ragged, 
with a tine fringe of soot pointing towards the fire-place j 
This fact ^onc is sufficient to prove that the air is*' 
ehargedi both mside and outside our houses, with a vast 
amount of infinitely divided carbon The effect upon 
plants IS StiU moie striking The palm, which best throws 
off itH covering of soot, is the only tree which flourishes in 
Itdndon* Blooming gcianiums and rose-trees in the 
badcMmy will, m a month’s time , consist of smutty stalks 
and melancholy flowci-pots If vegetation grows black, 
what shall we say of fabrics of all kinds, furniture, &c , 
which have not any capacity to thiow off this sooty 
sprinkling? Families, who have a town and coimtiy 
cispencnce, have only to compare their wa‘*hing bills to 
perceive how onoimoiisly a residence m the latter 
decreases the cost of washing 1 lie loss to Londoners 
from this source alonq^must be veiy laigc 

Chimneys are powerful vcnulato-s, if properly con- 
structed, as mav be shown in a ftw words Suppose the 
firo to be j^ghted, a warm current of iir soon rises in the 
chimney^ the draught of siir gcnei ill> cntei mg the room 
by the open door, or the en vices when door and 
wmddw ate shut If the chimney smoke, the supply of 
air is defective, oi the flue may be too sm<ill , but chim- 
neys are almost invariably too wide Professoi taraday, 
mhis lucid manner, thus Cvplained the advantages of the 
open coal fire and the chimney in comparison with the stove 
and Hue. Thus, a parlour mate will consume in twelve 
houi^ forty pounds of coal, the combustion of which 
renders 42,000 gallons of air unfit to suppoit life Not 
only IS that large amount of deleterious product carried 
away and rendered innoxious 4 >y the chimncv, but hvc 
times that quantity of air is also catned up bv the 
draught, and ventilation IS thus cffcctuilly maintaimd 
Since the ascent of smoke up a chii iney depends upon 
the comparative lightmss of the column of air witlim to 
that of All Caual column without, thv longer the chimney the 
stronger will be the di aught, li the fire be suffiiicntly 
great to heat the air ; but if the chimncv bo so long tint 
the nir is cooled as it approaclics the top, the draught is 
diminished. 

Many attempts have been made, with more 01 less 
success, to consume the smoke from coal tin s The best 
grate for the purpose, is also foi the more perfect com- 
bustion of the coal, was the CutUi Slow, jiatcntcd about 
It was constructed with a thin plate bottom, 
instead of a giatmg, and which, being made to rise and iall 
by means of a sptndU and two chains, when low cud, it 
formed a bo\ c ipable of containing a supply ot coals foi 
twenty-four hours The fire being lighted on the top of 
the Cboi, the heat ciustd it to emit the gas, and supply 
the hre above it, </r an otl'-lamp wnid do riius, the gas 
havingyto pass the fire previous to,,us ascending the 
chn'yiey«the greater part of it was consumed, and ven 
little shneke could pass the chimney IhP same 
improvement has been applicdito the common stove, by 
having It filled with small damp coal, and the fire made 
at the top, which was economu il, and required little 
attention, it being only requisite to r use the coals slightly 
tqinoreasethe fire. 

Here are the ifiMctionj to m^ikc this smokeless fire, 
as given m*the — ‘‘Peaiivout your grate; cover 

^ ^ bottom with a sheet of pnpen cur om or folded to fit ; 
oM the coals ih the grate tp the of the top bar, 
Imlphig the larger ones to the* front, to prevent waste. 


laght your fire on the top, anid allow it 
undisturbed An ordinary fire, prepan^ sind hghted In 
this way, will, according to the size and form of we grate, 
bilVn SIX, eight, or ten hours without dny removal OMmSj, 
burning brighter and warmer than \t lighted ftM bcldw, 
as fires arc ordinarily made. The coal snould be tolerably 
equal m s^^c, sonicthing like Macadam stone ; fdace the 
large to the front, the small to the back. The paper is 
put m the grate to pi event any air nsmgwthroegn the 
bottom bars. 1 he fire is lighted on the top, and made to 
bum downwaids, to prevent rapid combustion, and to 
keep the heat on the surface of the coals, cindcis, or coke ; 
and, if undisturbed, the coinhustion will be so complete 
that thcic will be no .waste aslich. The grate must be 
clcani d each morning, an<y ’le paper must he renewed on 
the bottom of the giatc when the fire reacnes the lowci 
layer of coal Ihc wiitcr and his friends have^made 
thru fins as disci ibcd foi some weeks, and can vouch fot 
‘the saving ol coal,’! the cheerfulness, and waimth, and 
freedom from smoke Ihc grates m which Ilub fire was 
made were not so dirty nor so difficult to clean as 
formeily.” 

Dr Arnott’s patent giatc is constructed on this plan 
It IS estimated that in a common hic, with a laigc open 
fire place, fi\ c-sixths of the heat passes vp the chimnt ) . 
By contracting the throat of the chimney, the drau^^t 
becomes so as to permit of making an opening mto the 
chiinnev from the uppei part ol a room vulhoiit the nsk 
of it smoking, and by this arrangement of Dr Arnett, 
a more perfect ventilation is obtained than by any other 
means 

Dr Arnolt maintains the ad vantages of this new fire- 
place to be — j Chimnty-swei ping can scan cly be wanted, 
for there is no soot 2. Chininey-flues without soot cannot 
catch fire , and if fire were m any way produced, shutting 
the hood- valve would extinguish it 3 The huge evil of 
smoky chimneys would cras< 4 The occasiomd sudden 
rush of tir tow aids a hot wide chimney when the door is 
opened, and which caines leadily the light muslin of a 
lady’s dicss towards the grate, and inflames it, cannot 
happen with this grate 5 Ihc danger of sparks from 
tvploding piece J of (oal thrown on the carpet docs not 
exist hcie 6 1 he chimney -valve, by its powerful venti- 
luing effect, obviates all objections to the use of gas- 
liglits m houses, thus Itivmg their beauty, clcaulmcbS, 

( hcapness, and many conveniences unman cd. Explosion 
fiom accidcnt.il escape of gas m a loom or house cannot 
happen when theic is the ventilating chimney-valve, 
for cold gas entering a chimncy-flue produces a more 
powerful draught than hot air docs 7. Ihe change of 
any existiu/ gMtc of an old 1 ishion mto this is easy, and 
little expensive 8 Any kind of coal or coke may be 
u cd in this grate* even the small coal or coal-dust, 
which IS very cheap In this stove, there are m the 
piston rod notches to admit the point ol the bent poker, 
ind the 1 itchol-calch supports the piston at any dcsirea 
lu i^ht, when the lever is withdriwn 

It IS not our puipose heic to entei into any account of 
the diffoient smoke -consuming furpaces wljich have been 
patented, .ind it will be sufficient to state that the principle 
of all th#»s<* in general use is the same. By the action of 
movable furnace-bars, a thin liycr of coal Is continually 
pushed under the fire, and of eourse all the smoke has to 
ascend tlnoughthe incandescent mass, and is consumed 
in Its passage. 

The heating of the hall is sometimes economics 21 y 
effected bytKhe dmmg-room fire, which fire-plhce, at the 
sides and back, consists of (ire-bncks or slabs of three 
inches thiclf, whu^, wlen led-hot, contain a gveatnieat ; 
aiuj at the back « wthch, in the wa]l (neat t&O faaU) is a 
kind of hot-air closit anout a yard square, ami S^e or abt 
inches deep, as the wall will admit ; and at the of 

this closet is an air-bnek to let m the cold air, and wt the 




cASsta^s novszmm' gwide. 


_ _ f ' to alfo# the hot air to escape into the hall 

the Ubraiy is also similarly heated 
by thO'Kltchen Are, and the plan would admirably suit a 
greem-hbuse, where it could be applied. The above %;sls 
so constructed when the house was built. 

What is often called fog, which darkens London m 
winter, is in reality the siAoke of countless coal-fircs, which 
;are much jtverea^d in very cold weather. To prevent this 
has beeri adopted this simple plan : before you thfow on 
Coals,’ put an the firclo the front of the grate towards the 
bars, nil up the cavity at the back with the cinders or*l 
ashes which will be found under the grate, and then 
throw on the coals. The gas given out in the process of 
roasting the coals will then be absorbed by the cinders, 
and render them, in an int|;^)ased degree, combustible. 
The smoke will thus be burnt, and a fine, glowing, 
smokeless fire will be the result. This rule should be 
enforced from the kitchen upwards. 

Coke is often substituted for co^l for the avoidance of 
smoke, and it makes a fine clear fire ; but coke is not so 
economical as is generally supposed. It is true that a 
pound of coke produces nearly as much heat as a pound 
of coal ; but it is equally true that a pound of coal gives 
only three-quarters of a pound of coke, notwithstanding 
the latter is m#rc bulky than the former. 1’he fumes of 
burning 'Cokc are, however, very pernicious, and have 
been known nearly to cause suffocation, as the noxious 
vapour could find no egress. 

Coals require much circum^ection in their purchase. 
Many years ago five-sixths of the London public were 
supplied by middle-men, or “ brass-plate coal-merchants,” 
whereby the prices were increased by the amount of 
their commissions, which was just so much loss to the 
consumer. The weight should be watched. Dr. Kit du n or, 
whose father' was a coal-mcf^hant, tells us that in 
weighing different kinds of coal, there was the surprising 
difference of "thirty pounds in the weight of two sacks, 
whidh were equally well filled. 


and a halfto^o^eet or^ 
for use, dug up as wai 




OapJWE GARDENING. I 

THE CHAWOON THE CAULIFLOWER. j 

TAe ChardWi is propagated by seed, which should be i 
sown in a bed of light earth, moderately thin, and raked 
in eyenly ; and as soon as the plants are well up, they 
should be thinned out to five or six inches apart in every 
direction, in order to allow them room to strengthen for 
transplanting. In about eight w^ks^ time after sowing, 
prepare a piece of ground in an open situation, by ma- 
nuring ancl digging it well ; then, taking advantage of a 
rainy day, lift the plants, trim their roots and any long 
Straggling tops ofdcavcs, and insert them, either in drills 
or on the level ground, in rows at least five feet apart, and 
four feet and a half asunder in the rows. They must be 
watemd immediately after planting, and the operation 
.repCiiLted occasionally, until such time as they have made 
ftttsh Toot. Hoeing about the plants will be likewise neces- 
sary, in order both to loosen the soil about the roots and 
, tq cut down weeds. In August, September, and October, 

, the plants will have advanced in growth considcmbly, that 
is to ssy. thqy will have attained the height of three or four 
feet, and then it will be necessary to earth them up. In 
pqtfohning this operation, we adopt the plan of tying up 
the leaves of each plant with bass, and afterwards to dig 
and ' break the surrounding soil well, and place it dose 
^iund a foot , or more up thestw. As the 

advance in growth, contini^e tp tk; and earth them 
iingly, giving them thAir cqrthing-up in 

•If the weather be dry if AuAst and Septerq^r. 

ftwiy be. regularly watered— a preejswtioii that.: witi 
pno^i^jtbetr going to seeiL Prpi^diediycm 

attention to them by blanching them firm a foot 


as weH as throughout the winter till spnng;. It br 
heceslsary to protect these plants, in the event of .severe 
frosts occurring^' cither by taking them ontirdg .up . i^d 
turning them down pn one side, or covering them with a 
good thick layer of iry litter as they stand. Those de- 
sirous of saving seed should leave a lew full-gfown plants 
in the spring, which will soon shoot up and produce s^d 
in the autumn. ^ ^ 

TAe Cauliflower , — This is hot only the most .delidiCe, 
but the most esteemed of the cabbage tribe. The flower-' 
bud forms a firm, close, white head, which, when botlM, , 
is, as regards flavour, second to no oth<^ vegetable. W 
this much-admired edible there are several varieties and 
sub-varieties ; but the principal sorts, cultivated are the 
early white for the first early crops, the ^aigh or later for 
chief early and main crops, and the Walcheten, which, in 
our opinion, is the very best in^ultivation. The various 
sorts are raised from seed, which should be sown on a, 
light but not over-rich soil ; and for a bed ten feet, long 
by four wide, half an ounce of seed will be required. Sow 
at three different times ; namely, for the first, or early and 
general summer crop, make a considerable sowing about 
the last week in Aug^ist, and do transplant them until 
the middle or end of November, or just before ^hard frost 
is apprehended. The situation best suited to them is one 
under a wall with a southern aspect, and the grqpnd, as we 
have said before, not over-ricli ; and if they take hold 
before frost comes, they will stand the winter wiGhout any 
other additional shelter than the wall. JMants thus treat^ 
always make much the largest and best cauliflowers during 
the summer, though they certainly do not come to perfee 
lion quite so soon. Cauliflower plants , are frequently 
killed with kindne.ss, or too much attention^ and, when 
thus treated, seldom or ever do any good, Thpse dcsiroiis 
of having them in a little earlier than usual may adopt two 
methods : namely, to plant a few in small pots and place 
them under a frame, or in some convenient part bf a vmery 
or other glazed house, until the middle of March, when 
they may be taken out of the pots, and planted, with their 
balls of earth entire, into the open ground^ and covered 
for a short time at nights with hand or bell glasses. The 
distance at which the plants should stand is two and a 
half Tect every way. Tne second method is to select the 
seed when ripe, taking that produced by the flower-stem, 
and sowing it by itself, and the plants from this seed will 
come into flower a fortnight sooner than those produced 
from seed of the laterals. This, however absurd it may 
appear, is absolutely the case, which we have proved by 
repeated trials, and this may be considered the case with 
the whole of the Brassica tribe. This crop will conv' 
mence flowering in the end of May, and lx; in full perfec- 
tion in June. For a late crop, to succeed the early or 
main summer • crops, spw some of the large later sort 
about the latter end of Februar) or beginning of March, 
under frames, or hand-glasses, or a border of light and 
rich earth ; and as soon as the plants, are large enough to 
b.mdle with safety*— that is to say, when they have leaves 
an inch broad — prick them out into other beds ofithe same 
description, and jt the distance of three inches asunder 
in every direction. Here they must stand until the end of , 
.April beginning Mawi at which time they >^tli be 
strong enough to remov^ into their final situation in the 
open garden. If the weather should prove unfav%uTabl6 
at the time of sowing, as may be expected at this ' 
season, a moderate hotbed should be prepared ; 
setting on the frame, the bed should be 
or five inches thick, with light and rijth*soit;,gii4J¥h^''ad^ 
sown pAtty thick, and as sqofi as the nknto 
that is to $ay, sufficiently large for ^ 

may be pricked out under another framed w ^ 
heat, to gain strength foflr the open air. ^ 
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HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 

Xm^MAKINO AND JttT».FLVlWC (ifimttHne/). 
Fmi;y most appropriate form for a fancy 

Mtb is, of course, that of a biw, but it is far less easy to 


the natural form of a kite is bflM taken as ainbMt Ibr 
the aritificial structure which bears its nata& Mtes 
made of coloured cotton are acttnetimes used by 
meti^ to keep partridges and other fsirda of which they 
may be m pursuit from Bymg beyond range of gutiAot 




make a good bird kite than cither of the plain forms With boys, Jiowever, the eagle is a more popiilaj fonil 
previousW described. Still, with care and patience, no and this is tnerefore chosen for illustration. *nie methoa 
Mat dimculty will«be found in the mattei. The chief of making is much the same in any case, and our de^ srip* 
thing to bear m mind is that the framework must be light, tion will seiVe as% gisde, whatever may he the eaaot 
and at the same time present a Sufficient expanse of shape required. f ^ « 

Sttritee to bfier full resistance to the wind, and be rcadSy The best plan of procedure is first to take some eaMeo 
bdnve « or coloured cotton, and draw an outlme of the UrA behig 



CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


10 <«Md tlbe strings to a suilicient width to support 
tbelraitoOM^ in Iho air. The illustrations. Figs, t and 2, 
win be 9 s^idb to the general {proportions. Leave an 
' moiAo margin for turning over the lath and wire of which 
tiM framework must be made, before you cut the caligo to 
the ^gure you have drawn upon it, and do not be parti* 
cular as to details of the feathers, Ac., until you proceed a 
little further. Having formed this general outline of the 
Wrd, stretch it upon a table, and adapt your framework to 
it Commfmce by making the backbone, for which you 
must take a cane of the necessary length, and split it about 
half way up, the split portion being spread out to form th^ 
tail. At the point where the cane is divided, bind it securely 
to prevent the split extending farther. Then take a bit of 
wire, bending it so as to represent the ends of feathers, 
and extend the severed portions df the ^c.ine to the width 
required for the tail. Tne m^c of proceeding in all these 
details is indicated in our first illustration. 

You now require a strong, but not heavy lath, as long 
as the entire width of your kite rthis is to form the cross- 
piece, and is bound to the cane aft its junction with it, a 
little above the point of division for the tail. Tvvo pieces 
of split cane arc then attached to the lath transversely, 
about the middle of each wing. Finally, you have to form 
the upper and lower edges of the kite with bent wire, 
which must be securely fastened at each point where it 
comes in confhet wifti the rest of the framework. The 
head and beak are formed in a similar way. 

The framework being adjusted, one side is pasted all 
over apd laid upon the calico, the edges of which are then 
pasted down carefully upon the wire. The kilo must now 
,be laid aside to dry, and when it has become so, the 
surface is painted to represent the colours of the body, 
feathers, Ac. This need not be done with very great 
nicety, as the general effect at a distance is all you have 
to study ; the details arc of course lost when the kite is 
flying in the air. The kite should now look something 
like the figure in our second illustration. The tail, with 
which it is flown, should be made of the little calico cups 
described in our last paper, and attached m the manner 
shown in the figure. 

Many other forms besides those of birds are occasion- 
ally adopted for boys* kites. The saihr kite is not more 
difficult to make than the one last described ; but, unless 
it be formed of light material, well balanced, and steadied 
by a tail of good length and proportionate weight, it will 
not be very easy to get it to soar upward in the air. We 
give here back and front views of a sailoi kite, the mode of 
making which will be easily understood from the diagrams, 
Figs. 3 and 4, and the instructions already afforded. 

A kite which will mount well with a gentle wind may 
become unsteady in a rougher brce/e, and hence, a first un- 
successful trial in ascent must not be taken as conclusive 
evidence of failure. Defective balapce, as we have pre* 
viously explained, will cause a kite to pitch. If this 
cannot be rectified by scraping the lath or cane on one or 
other of the sides, the fault may be adjusted m a little 
more weight being added where required, by additional 
pa<ttings of psqier. The length of the tail is important, 
and must be fixed by repeated trials, if the first hit is no( 
successful. Usi^y it is necessary to have the tail from 
eight to twelve times the length of the kite, according to 
its character and the intervals between the twined paper 
or little cotton bags with which the tail is formed. 

' A good stout string is required if the kite is large and 
intended to be flown to any considerable elevation. If 
the string is too weak, the force of the winiFwill cause it 
tb ilnap when the kite begins, as boys say, to ^*puU,’* 
Which, in a sather strong btme, it may do s# heavily that 
g bqg can scarcely hold a kite ’that stands as high as 
hlmsdt When a kite is m the aW muck amusement 
may be afforded by sending f messengers** up m it. 
Thmo am formed of circles of paper passed over one end 


V 

of the stick cm which the string is wound ; and the wtoSl ^ 
takes them g^ualiy up the string until they teach the 
kite’s face, The stick mould be propped flrom the hand 
and the string allowed to slip freely toyough the fingers 
as the kite ascends. In bringing it down t^n/the stick 
should be hdkl firmly in one hand, while i£k other winds 
the string steadily upon it. 

COOKING. 

V£AL. 

CaLf’s-fleSH, as the Germans call it, has a double merit 
—•it affords excellent dishes in its pure and simple static, 
and is also the canvas on which cooks embroider al-^ 
most any culinary design they please. ITfiTcront countries 
vary much in the age at which they customarily kUl their 
calves. For ourselves, veal slau^tered too soon— the 
“staggering Bob” of some English counties — is simply 
detestable. Rather than cat it, wc should pefer to abstain 
from meat. The poor creature has not nad the time to 
acquire either its palatable or its nutritive Qualities. 
While heartily joining in the triumphal strain of "Oh, the 
Roast Beef of Old England!” we would add to ft the 
ridci, “Oh, the Veal of France I” Certainly, *we have 
good veal in England — it would be a wonder if w6 hod 
not— but, in our humble opinion, they have better in 
France, because they let it live a little longer fit is fine, 
fat, and, at the same lime, delicate. 

For least veal, the parts preferred are the fillet {thigh}, 
the loin (with the kidney), the shoulder, and sometimes 
the neck. 

Have the bones of the loin chined at their junction 
with the backbone, to save the carver trouble. Before 
actual roasting, you may lay it on its hack in the latchp^, 
to let the kidney get we/t warmed through ; otherwise, 
when the meat is done enough, the kidney may still re- 
main underdone. On putting it to roast, baste first widi 
butter ; the kidney fat afterwards will give some hdp. 
When done, lay the loin of veal, dry, on a hot dish ; serve 
the gravy iix a sauce-boat, and send up lemon to squeeze 
over the portions helped by those who like it. 

The kidney may be served in its place in the loin, or, if 
laigc, and suspected to be a little underdone, it may be 
sent up immediately after the roast, thus : — Have ready 
slices of toasted bread, a very httle larger than the kidne) 
is thick. Cut the kidney, fat and all, into slices three- 
quarters of an inch thick* Lay each slice of kidney on a 
slice of toast ; pour over each half a dessert-spoonful of 
gravy and a squeeze of lemon-juicc ; dust moderately with 
pepper and salt. Set them for a few minutes in your 
cooking-stove oven, or else under a hot salamander, and 
serve. 

Roast neck of veal is simply chined at the joints, and 
roasted as above, with plenty of butter to baste it at the 
outset. 

Roast shoulder of veal makes a handsome dish stuffed. 
Pass the blade of a sharp-pointed knife between the upper 
surface of the blade-bone and the meat, so as to fonn a 
pocket. Fill this with the stuffing given below. If the 
Joint is put to roast M^th this opening upwarJby there is 
no need to close it artificially. « 

For veal dressed in any way— roast, boiled, fried, or 
slewed— there arc few more acceptable accompaniments 
than^ • ^ ^ 

Fillet of Veal, Fnglhk Way.~^By “ fillet,” wjjh veal, 
is generally undcrstqro a handsome cut from, ana across, 
the best and thickeA part of the thigh. Take out the mar- 
row bone in the middle— it will help to make soup or stock 
for gravy— fill the vacant place with as much as you aao 
makcijhpldof • •• - 

Veal StUjglnr.-^lnto a bowl grate arumb of bnea^ ; add^ 
thereto the rind of half a IcmoDf some beef Or nal suet^ 



m ^ 

*&o«a« nnnittey iittd thyme, all choo^ vew £ne. Season and to pOur the slewed brisket of vesd tbto tihe xtdd4i^ * In 
with ^{ker, salt, and the juicc <n the halt lemon* Bioak this <;aae, the addition of cutty powder to n portiivi itf the 
j|nio the mixture one or more so as to make thO stew will give you two distinct disih^r^one, Stenm 
whole into a stiff paste* You may vary the stuffing by the veal ; the othei, veal cuny. ^ 

addhion pf sausage^-medt and chopped mushrooms when JUrea^t of Veal d la Marmga. (This is an imttnUba d? 

hnndy- Your fillet being stuffed with this, bind it with thi famous fncassccd fowl 4 la Marengo^ wh^b 
String into a shapely lump, and set it before the fire to however, should be previously fried m i?//.)-— Cut up yopr 
roast Puf' a lump of butter into the lalchpan , when breast of veal into handsome pieces about two inches 
melted, baste the veal with that ; dredge it with floui and sauare , throw thtm into cold water for half an hour ; 
baste again* Continue bastmi* till it is done enough take them out, dram them, and dry them in a napkm. 
Kpmove the string ; lay the veal on a hot dish ; seivc the Put a lump of butler into a shallow stewpam. When it 
gravy separately in a saucchoit, and send up a lemon is melted, put in the pieces of veal, some thm slices of 
with It for those who like to make uso of the juicc ' onion, a httlc mmeed ham, some broth, pepper, and salt. 

JPUteipf Vkalf French IK/r/— Trim the hllct into hand- Toss up these togcthti over the fire. When the veal is 
$ome shupc : lard the upper surfact and »idcs all ovei cooked and nicely bi owned, add a dash of vinegar (or a 
with tkidk Strip'j of bacon. [If >ou have no lirding-pm, icw pickkni mushioon«s,^if you have lhein\ and serve, 
or do not know how to use it, covei the veal with thin Done m this way, there *v^l hirdlybe enough sauce to 
sltees of bacon instead.] hpi inkle it with peppci and salt constitute a handsome -made dish, accoiding to many 
UM h little < hopped parsley Covci the bottom of a stew- people’s tastes If you wish for moie, just befoic the 
pun with two thin slices, one of bacon, the other of ham pieces of vc.al aio done enough, dust them with a little 
On these place the fillet pf veal , surniund it with a fair j lloui, add more biopi *and a tablcspoonful of catchup ; 
quantity of cauots and onions, and a bunch of sweet I keep stiinng till the cooking is completed. Arrange the 
herbs ; moisten with a pint of broth or stock , la> aiiothci puces of veil on a disli , t.iste if the sauce is to your 
slice of bacon on the top of the veal , put on the lid ol the liking , give it a boil, and pom it over tjic veal. You may 
Slcwpau, and stew it b> a gentle fiic, with burning c Inr- garnish with small bits of toasted bicad. 
coal on the ltd, if <onvemcnt When the veal is cooked, Hashni Vtal en Blanqueth^ as a White hncasice , — 
m anothei stewpan lyown some flour m butte i , dilute Cut jwa\ irom the bone tlic flesh )f any lold roast veal, 
With biotjt and a bttle while wine ; add toil the gi ivvfiom m shapely pieces, flatten them with the blade of youi 
the veal, after passing it through a stramei lasteif this kiutc, and icmovc any blown or burnt bits hanging to 
^aucc ts seasoned to taste, bcive the veal .ind the vego them Season them slightly with pcppci, salt, and grated 
tables on separate dishes, each covered with a poition of j nutmeg. Put a lump of butter into a stewpan , stii in a 
the Sauch. hltk flour, without letting it browm , dilute with any good 

N,B,- English fillet IS carved by slicing It hotuonlally^'^ broth or stock You may add a little chopped 
giVi^ teach person a portion of stufling , 1 icnch hllct, by parsley .xnd onion, a slict of leinon-pccl, and the juice of 
cutting It across downwards, and sending round the vege- half a lemon. Mi\ these well together and let them 
tables ^md sauce. comt to a boil Take the stewpan off the fire , put m 

Slewed Briekei of Vial , — The bieast oi veal consist!* the pieces of cold veal, and let them waiin lliiough toith^ 
of two portions . first, the long bones, winch inaybecithci onl eva buihug When hot, you may pik them in the 
loasted, with the sweetbread fastened to it, the whole middle of a dish You may then, if you think fit, thicken 
covered with buttcied paper to prevent diymg-up and ind improve the sauce by cgg-yolks, buttci, .ind a dash 
burning, and scivcd with melted butter oi inubhioom ^ of vinegar Mike the sauce cjuite hot, poui it over the 
savee ; or, it and the sweetbread inxy be boiled, and veil, and scivc garnished with toa>tcd bread, 
served with wlntc sauce oi oyster sxuce SceondH, the Veal Livet PdU [^vithout Crust ^ to be eaten Cold).--- 
thick «nd, or brisket, which makes avciy delicious dish fake as much veil liver as you arc likely to want, and 
thus prepared — Cut the brisket across into sm dl squ xu s white bacon eqiiil to two thirds of the weight of the 
or pieces, put them into a stewp«m, willi thitc oi foui livci Chop them togelhci, and put them into a bowl 
lutnp$ of butter as big as walnuts, shred onions, bay k il, .*>eason with pepper, sdt, .dlspue, and parsley chopped 
thyntCi pepper, salt, and (if permitted) a clove ol gaihc, cut small Add chopped onion th»it has been browned in the 
smalt Cover close with the Jid and took gtntly loi a • flying pan in buttci, a slice of ham minrcd small, and 
couple of hours (with fin above as vs ell ao beniatli, il vnu three oi loui egg -yolks , mi\ all well together with a 
have the means), sUrnng oi shaking ficqueiuly Uii j wooden spoon ileat J.hc wJiites of the eggs to a froth, 
minutes before serving, thtow m a dosert spoonful ol {and incoiporate them with the rest Line the sides ana 
chopped parsley ; add a little if needed, let u bottom of n stewpan, or metal mould, with very thm 

have one good boii-up. Arrange the bits of brisket on the I slices of bacon , then put in the mmeed liver, &,c. Cover 
disli, and pour the sauce ovcj them \ou may garnish all with thin sliced bacon, and put on the lid. Set it into 
with slices of lemon <md fned oi toijttd bnsid x gentle oven, and kt it took giadually, but thoroughly. 

Bnsket of Veal and Rue . — Set on the tue a quail of WTxrn done, take it out and lot it cool ; when cold, turn 
washed nee, m two quaits .xnd a half of Inotli, including the patc^ out of the stewpan, oi mould, on to the dish on 
the cold fat which floats on its suifacc, season with ^^hlch it is to remim as a standing icsourcc as long as it 
pep]^r and sail As soon as vt boils, set tlie simtpan [lists 

on tqic cqiner oi the stove, ,xnd lot tlie me cook gi xduvxlly ‘ IVhitt Puddings. — [These, the countez pari, and the con- 
Whjbn di/ne, buttci thi msidc of fi tall stewpan oi plain- trast to black-puddings, arc made With the while pait of a 
shaped mould ; Unc u with ucc an inch and a halt thick < ilfs ph ..k, known as the ^^friir* (not the leaf mt), apd 
fill th<^ middle with brisket ol veal, stewed as above, and by 1 lench cooks, as the f raise. In Pdiis there is an im- 
aUftietd the thickened siu e’, re'»rving tht lest, cover mense consumption of cockskeombs and the so-called 
the stew with nee, till the stowpf-n or mould is full Cover cocks'-kidncys. To meet the supply, artificial combs and 
It with the lid, and set n m a gciulc oven, or set it on the kidneys are stamped out of this same fratse^ and so cleverly 
hot hearth, and heap biidung (haKu.il onthchd Leave executed as to deceive any but experienced observe**^, 
there, watching Ibftt it does not burn, foi h*ilf or three- While pudd ngs will not keep, but should be eaten as soon 
jjvjurters of an hour, to stiffen rind consolidate. Then as made ; they are goed when you know the person who 
At out of the mould on a hot dish, and serves arcom-* makes them, better if yOu moke them yoursalQ Afi^soon 
W ^ saUcp, heated up, in a ssfiiceboat. as the calf is kiilea. tMfnll should be thrown into cold 

^ss t;roOble to*aurtOa^ the dt^ with a wall of nce^ water, and kept thete (changing it iwta tiihe to dt)pie)| tfll 
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CASSELL’S HOUSEHOjb cmPE. 

ImnUKtc^ ' ’Fhi fltu^uer of a ftOl laake a letnoo-pedit . 

4 of puddiflgs* Boil it in salt and water ; when cooked, set parslt^,' ttiihced slmlot or onior^ (an ' / 

Vit mdetocook l^en chop small and separately the boiled thyin«^ mai^oram) that pWse the of 

^ill, a laive onion, and a bit* of white bacon. Soak some swm bacon cuf into dice. Pour ova:, just ^bimtigh 
crumb of hread in milk, and let it simmer on the fire. Set veal or beef broth to cover them ; season 'with |iej^ir,^d 
. 1^0 onioR and bacon in a saucepan over a gentle hrc ; salt ; close the lid well down, and stew them (about 
> When ;the e^ton is tender, mix with it the calrs frill, the an hour) till tencl^* Take them out, and set' i^de 
soaked bread, a little, sausage-meat, two or three egg- to cool ; they will then be ready for use; siraiirthe 
yolks, salt, pepper, and aHspice. Stir well together, and in which they were stewed, and set that asidn. Wh€tt, |li€, 

mste if the flavour is agreeable. Tut this into sausage- cutlets are wanted, oil or butter sheets of white > 

skins, so as to make small sausages ; or wrap portions, paper, as little glazed as may be ; wrap each cutlllt ne^l#^ ^ 
equal to two tablespoonfuls, in veal or pork loaf-fat, so as and separately, and broil them over a very slow fire, other- 

to form flat cakes. Smear these with oiled butter or leaf- Vise the paper will burn. They take some time to get ' 

fat ; dust them with bread-crumbs ; broil them over a thoroughly hot throughout. Serve them, so wrapped in ' 
clear fire, or oven them (Amcricanor cooking-stove), and paper, arranged on a dish, garnished with parsley. For 
serve immediately, piping hot. ^ sauce, to be served separately, warm the in which 

N.B; — ^White puddings, cqu»jlly agreeatfle. can be made, they were stewed ; stir in with it a couple of egg-yolks and 
by substituting for the veal frill some pig’s frill, two tablcspoonfuls df cream, never sdlowing It to come 
or even chitterlings (boiled, after ihorough and per- to a boil. Taste if salt enough. A little ^ayenne pepper 
fed cleaning), t and mixing wifh it any cold white may be added, if liked. Serve at the same time a lemon, 
meat, chopped fine— fowl, turkeys rabbit, or veal — cut in halves, to squeeze over the ^rutlets, when taken out 
which you happen to have. The preparation gives of their paper, on eaclr guest’s plate. This is one of the 
a little trouble; but it makes a nice variety, and is dishes whi ch has the advantage df being brought tod c6n- 
not seen on every table. Calf’s frill is also prepared in a venient degree of forwardness the previous day. 
form called andouillettes, which will not only keep, but Fricandeau of Veal. — ^[For this preparation — a Sdgm^t 
travel, and for which several French towns, as 1'ours and of veal, larded, stowed with bacon, carrots, onions, parslf^, . 
Troyes amongsU* other?, have a reputation. These are sweet herbs, and seasonings — wc ar|| indebted 
best purchased ready-made. of Leo X. Its inventor was Jean dc Car^tne ffwm of 

Noullles, — [Some cooks think these very grand, to give Lent), who received that nickname in consequence of 
a finish to ragofits and stews, to throw into soup, and to a celebrated soupe maigre which he compose^ for the 
serve purposes for which vermicelli and macaroni are Pope, his master. He was the direct, ^cestor of the 
employed. We, therefore, indicate the w.iy to make them, famous Careme, who was cook fir;>t to George IV., and 
The trouble they give does not prevent their concoction, if afterwards to Baron Rothschild. Leo X., luxurious and 
they are worth it, which we arc inclined to question.] On magnificent in his tastes, was far from narrow-minded 
yOur pastry-board heap a pound of flour ; make a hole in in his patronage of merit. He fostered the genius of 
the top, and into it break half-a- dozen eggs ; add a couple Raphael the painter, and encouraged the genius whi^ 
of ounces of oiled butler and a little salt ; knead all well could discover a fricandeau. We give an easy receipt 
together. Divide the paste into six equal portions ; spread from a sound authority.] Take a handsome piece of the 
each of them out with the rolling-pin till they are not more leg, about four inches thick. Trim into it an oblong pr oval 
than an eighth of an incli thick ; dust them on each side shape ; prick its upper surface with thin strips of bacon* 
with flour, and lay them onv; above the other by threes ; Put it in a slcwpan, together with the bits of meat trimmed 
roll them together into two thick rolls. Cut thebe up into away from it, a little lean bacon or ham, carrots, onions, 
Strips or strings, varying both in brcadlli and thickness, bouquet of sweet herbs, whole pepper, and cloves. 
Have on the fire a pot containing five or six pints of l^oil- Moisten all with just enough stock to keep them from 
iiig water. Pass the fingers of your left hand under the burning and slicking to the bottom ; baste the meat 
strips of paste, shaking them, to prevent their sticking to- frequently with its gravy. Have ready apurde of sorrel 
getner \ drop them gradually into the boiling water, stirring or sojne cooked spinach ; spread a bed of this over 
it gently with the right hand with a wooden spoon, that bottom of the dish in which the fricandeau is to be serVed. 
they may not adhere to the boiler or to one another. When the veal is^ thoroughly done, take it out of the stmv- 
After poaching in this way for seven or eight minutes, pan and lay it in the middle of the sotoI or spinach, wto 
take them up with a strainer ; tlirov# them into cold water the larded surface uppermost. Strain the gravy left in 
for a mifiute or two ; lake them out ; put them to drain on the stewpan (as the vegetables, &c., are not to be served 
a coarse cloth or sieve, placing them so that they do not with it, being used merely to give flavour), return it to the 
touch each other. When dry, they arc Jit for use. Besides stewpan, and reduce it by boiling as nearly to a glaze as 
. tfi^ead-like, and ribbon-shaped nouilles, make a few about time will allow ; then pour or spread it with a spoon over 
ll^e size and shape of scarlet-runner beans or small birds’ the veal. 

^gs. Veal Cutlets, without Bone (an EUgant and Delkatc 

Nouilles, with Ham (A counterpart of Macaroni with Disli), — Take the best end of the neck of vesal, cut oUt 

some ham into small dice, fat .and lean to- the thick fleshy part entire, so as to have a sausage-shaped 
gOther^ Toss it, with some butter, in a stewpan, over a roll of meat ; cut this across into slices a quarter of an 
very gentle fire. Dilute with good broth. When mixed, inch thick ; dust them slightly on both sides wlh flour, 
put t3be nouilles into - uic stewpan ; add another bit of pepper, and salt. Fry them in butter to a n\;e light 
butter, aiid a little grated cheese which is not Strong in brown, taking carc^ not to cli y them up too much. When 
flavour. Mix altogether with a wooden spoon, taking care done, arrange them neatly and regularly on a hot ^isjh. 
not tobifcak the nouilles ; serve hot, accompanied, if you Dust a^little flour in tbe buttilr remaining in the fryifig- 
like, by hot buttered toast and a little good mustard pn, brown it, grate a littl^ nutmeg, and add the juice of 

Mmnten&n Cutlets. -[These were inventoi by Madame half a lemon ; dil ute y ith a tablespoonful of catc)thp^!a. 
de^amtenon, Louis XI V.^s left-hand” wife, to please the glass of white wine, *0x01, if required, a very little stockbrdt^ 
failing appetite when he was advanedn in age.] Stir tliese well together, pour the sauce over the cutjdts, 
Takeaitlets of the neck orlo3nofv(?al, not too small Trim and serve garnished with toasted bread. 
thst^iScatly from skin> gristle, and-the heel of the bone, other remains of the neck of veal will StevNlqjgn p mmi 
tip of the Tib-botwf fler^leas, in order t^at or stock/ If you do ig)t thixjk fit to tajpe the the 

it taken in the fingers* Put the cutlets apd twr purpose, you can slice the cutlets off a piece bf * 
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SUMMER AND OTHER DRINKS- 



I SUMMER AND DRINKS. 

iwtfl, tain, river, pond, mi 
snowwater are^m tOfi^nary conditions in which 
^ is presentad to u& They are not always wholly 
VA^^IOme or fit for drinking. Many springs are too laden 
with eitiier carbonate or sulphate of lime ; many pools 
with decbmposing' vegetable or animal matter ; many 
, , wells are itnpregnated by the soil in which diey are dug, 
strata which they pass, the materials of which 

tSby mif JWt, pr by unhealthy infiltrations which escape 
froni ^Wemge. Water for drinking should contain ^ 
.ePrbrin qt^ntity of air in dissolution. Ice and snow- 
Wa^liave none, and arc therefore unfit both for drinking 
jpul !as a medium for fish to live in. The air, however, 
.may be restored by agitation. Thus, trout are found in 
^ , streams^ that spring from glaciers, at no great distance 
. '6x»m their source, because the water has been aerated by 
;falUrtg and being broken while leaping from rock to rock. 
It is curious that ike atr coniaine/il m wa/er should hold 
m^re oxygen than atmospheric air ; it explains why so 
small a quantity should serve for the respiration of fishes. 
Water, indeed, appears to have the power of changing the 
. composition of the atmosphere. The air which enters 
into 'water at its conversion into ice, and which is 
ted from it by distillation, contains even a greater 
on of oxygeta. 

ias}^ tests of good drinking water arc, that it readily 
'fitasolves soap without curdling, and that it cooks vegeta- 
Mes w«il, especially dry vegetables, as peas. Drinking 
. ' Water* should be running, limpid, scentless, insipid (not 
fiait or vapid), giving no sensation of weight when taken on 
*; jthc stomach, yielding but a slight precipitate to the nitrate 
silver, the nitrate of barytes, and the oxalate of 
ammonia. Its temperature should not greatly differ from 
that of the atmosphere. The best is water which flows 
over a flinty or a granite bed, and whose source is nai in 
calcareous ground. 

jRnsfikmy Vine^gar added to water, in the proportions 
of^a dessert-spooiml of the first to a tumbler oi the latter, 
makes a most refreshing drink. It must not be kept in a 
vessel, as the acid would act upon the surface. 

. , Artificial Chalybeate Water, for Weakly Constitutions 
^tkal require /re?/!.— There is a constitutional weakness, 
oalled by medical men “ anoemia "—that is, bloodlessness, 
firppt which young women are the principal sufferers. Tonics 
(especially iron), generous living, and pure, rather bracing 
are the usual remedies employed. When ferrugincous 
waters are at hand, they are used, eithcr.alone or tempered 
. wi^ wine, as daily beverage with great advantage. 
There are ferruj^eous springs, as the Spa waters, which 
epjoy a, Europtoh reputation. Those who cannot travel 
in search of such springs may fabricate a supply at home. 
Take bits of old iron, such as a worn-out horsc-shoc, 
broken up into four or five bits ; or hdf a pound of new 
iron nails. Wash them clean from all dirt and dust; if 
ypu can expose them to the air during a dewy night, in 
a glace where they will take a little rust without being 
by blacks, your chalybeate water will be ready all 
sooner. Put the iron, rusty or not, into a stone or 
li, pot holding three or four pints. Then fill the 
PS* WM rain or river water, which contains the greatest 
, ^ You may aiirate water which is poor in 

piiV'by pc^iig it repeatedly from one vessel tCLaitother. 
^ After staWSIt^ twenty-fom- oij th.ity-six hours, the water 
U for tisO;., When consuiiOd, add more weU-afirated 
water, and let lt;itar 4 . The air ;the water (contaihing, 
rethember, Mi^oitygen than atmo»iflte^ic air) will oxydise 
Hht iron suflScif^ly to extract from it a ^constant supply of 

. water, in the propprtion of a 

^ of ^he esseiioe to ^ tumbler of water, iorm 


Gmjjier Rrrr.— Mrs. RundcSl’s celebrated reoOlpt for . / 
ginger beer runs thus Slice four UsnonB and cnsoi two/ 
ounces of ginger ; add to one pound and a half c/- 
lump sugar, and two ounces of crekni of iartat, or the 
tame amount of lemon-julce. ^.IN^ur on the xniatttre two 
gallons of boiling water, and when neariy cdld add a , 
tablespoonful of barm. Rottle it die bext nuimiitg and 
tie down the corks. In two days it vM be Jflt for use. 

Affile Water.^Two laigc *appler cut into sfioes and . 
stee^ in about a quart of boiling water, when cooled, 
straiiied, and sweetened, is a very {fleasam drink fox hot 
weather 

Lemonade . — Parc two dozen lemons of the ordinary 
size as thin as possible. Put eight of the irtnds into six 
quarts of hoi (not boiling) water. Cover and leave it for 
about four hours. Rub some fine sugar on the lemons, 
which afterwards remove"" and put into a china bowl, into 
which the juice of the lemons is next squeezed. Add 
about a pound and a 4 ialf more of the su^r, and allow 
the mixture to cool, wnen it is fit for drinking. 

Tisane for GouZ (excellent, though simfili). — Divide 
half an ounce of pounded nitrate of potash into four 
packets — one packet to serve for a day. Put the con- 
tents of a packet into a jug, and pour over it a pint of 
boiling water ; let it stand to cool and allow the sediment to 
settle. This pint of tisane is to be drunk between meals, 
in two, three, or four times during the tjourse of the day. 
When the symptoms begin to be relieved, the tisane may 
be continued at the rate of two or three wine-glasses a day. 
The nature of this draught is based upon the alkaiifte 
treatment of gout. The Vichy waters, held in such esteem 
by gouty patients, are eminently alkaline. The same 
thing, in another form, is as much nitre as will cover a 
sixpence, taken at bed-time, in a glass of barley-water. 

A London physician, advanced in years and knowledge, 
long subject to attacks of gout, always' takes, as a pre- 
ventative, magnesia and milk of sulphur in equal quantities; 
one or two doses of this, he says, always ward off an 
attack. Our readers may have quite as much faith in 
what a doctor administers to himself as in what he pre- 
scribes to others 

Prune Tisane, for Irritation in the Throat. — Boil 
half a pound of prunes (dried French plums) three- 
quarters of an hour in a quart of water, keeping the water 
to that quantity ; then pour off the liquor and let it stand 
to cool. Sipped in the night, or at intervals during the 
day, it greatly relieves irritation of the vocal organs. If 
the patient finds it too sweet or syrupy, it may be diluted 
to taste with boiled water, and even sharpeneq with a little 
lemon-juice. Few children will refuse to cat the prunes 
after their boiling. 

Tea made over-^night . — To prepare tea for a veiy early 
breakfast, make it over-night, and pour it away from the 
tea-leaves into another vessel. It will keep penectly wcU, 
for it is by long standing with the tea-leaves that it becoq^es 
bitter. In the morning simply warm it up. Tea Is drunk 
at a temperature of 140^ Fahr., or 90^ above an aveiage 
night temperature of 50**. It is more than twice as easy 
to raise the temperature up to 140*^ than to (the 
boiling-point needful for making tea), letting alone the 
trouble of tea-makit|g. 

Orangeade . — Squeeze out the juice of a dtisen oranges. 
Put th^ peel from four of these in boiling water.aad cover 
up closely. Put sugar in water and boil to a ulto syrup 
Skim the last, and when cold mix the juice^ syrit|^ ana the 
liquid from the peel ; add as much Wator as ftin {fleasi^ 
and straiff ihrot^h a jcUy^bag. Priidc k ifhen tdlft 

Curramt WaUr.^-A coupe olF ^^attpoonfuls of ciifiraik 
jelly in i^tumhler of water, with apout ten grains' of 
tartaric acid. * 

In hot iveathtw it Us well to bear in Whd tW ex>« 
cessive drinkingTload^s and oppresses thi^ by 

: distending H too much. 
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KEPT FOR PROFIT.— PK3&% 


wntaiiom, BH^sDniro, aMs «&Mmro. 


wiAadrain atone endto canyoffiilB'iMt «aA 
and, finaU]^ 1 ^ my be BuppUed, eithcrtiy MU 


it waHy or by paties of ghdis lit tiktp the i 
TmpKittt to bo derived Apm a hariof pjgs will of couase itself at intend ; riiis hitter plan is proiM^ tfae best 
be in a ratio ecmrosponding to the amount of earn and ThefiiU-gmwn boai^ sh^ be ke|a apatt and 
atteatiop which may be bestowed t^EKm them. Warmth, possible, out of h^ing of, the rest of the hescL Bm 
mr, wholesome food, and moderate exercise are natuinlly of an cxritabl«a»d* somewhat savagsjttwot^oi 
aSsoiutdy essennal for the well 4 >eing of any animals ; and it is of the greatest imTOrtaace to keep theiS^ quiet m 
the pigs which enjoy these advantages will amply repay undisturbed, as, otherwise, they will fret theflMlvt^ 
riieir owner fw his outlay and trouble, by breeding readily, such an extent as soon to become gaunt and tniillR 
by ftttening quickly, and by their freedom from disease : appearance. Their house should be of a good m 
the bacon will fetch a higher ^ a^ so built as to be eaail 


price in the market, and the 
eAuvium, which is to a certain ^ 
eatent unavoidable in piggetics, 
will be ^ tliesc means traced 
to a minimum. 

Nothing can be more ob-a^ 




and so built as to be eaaQy 
divided into two fUnts, into one 
of which the boar may be 
turned while the bther is being 
cleaned out, and while his food 
IS being prepared; and cam 
should be taken that the par* 



jectionable, or ilUadaptcd for the purposes for which they tition-walls and doors are of sufficient strength effectii|dly 
are intended, than the usual kind of sty, which is con* | to prevent his breaking out. Boars are exceedingly 

1 . I- 1 1. ^ 


roof, covering in a house barely largf* enough tor its l caution must aiwa >5 dc cxcrcisea even oy those wnp 
inmate to turn round in, ^vlth an entiante so low that a regularly feed them, while strangers should never venctttte 
man must stoop to enter it, and a little unevenly-paved within iheir reach, if it can be avoided. When the iUSks 
yard outside, scarcely bigger than the house itself ; such begin to attain a formidable length, they are iteualUy 
13 the prevalent idea of what a pig-sty should be like, and sawn off as a precaution against accidents, 


geries , 01# Such a 
scale, that the 
profits of the herd 
are likely to be 
swalloweu up for 
a long time to pay 
for them. It is tn 
a happy medium 
between these two 
extremes that the 

best description of - — r ^ _ , 

mg-sties is to be tig. 4. 

ibnnd. A row of 

gbbd‘ 0 «ed loose boxes, with a folder or yard in front I together ivithout harm, 
of thehqrwill be found to be as useful as any kind, inas- feeding of sows will lie 


through the flesh 
without unclench* 
ing ihSkn. After 
attained 
matiinty two boars 
should never be 
permitted to be 
near each other, 
but up to the age 
of about seven or 

eight months 

*4. boars of the same 

litter may be kept 

together ivithout harm. The following remarks on the 
feeding of sows will l»c found generally to apply to boars 


much as the houses can then be used, on an emergency, as well, except that, as a rule, the lat^ do not require tabs 
for any other kinds of stock as well as pigs, and will answer so well fed, nor should they be kept in such high c Indhkn# 
the faitncris pmpose when he is, as he often is, at a loss and it will be found advantageous occasiongllj to aid* 
to Icnow where to put a cow and calf, or a sick horse, if minister gentle opiates with their food, as may seem meet, 
tda accommodation be limited. The partiiion-walls of The breeding sows without litters by their sides; ^ 
thmo loosoVim should not reach to the roof but on open other store pigs, may with atilVaiatagc be allowed during 
sptoe itoiilabe left under die rafters, to ad .nit of a free the summer months to be at large in a common folder. 


circulfttion of aswi 
whfth will greatly 
tv doors should 


loft under V inters, to ad .nit of a free the summer months to bo at large in a common ^Ider, 
^ifopg the enUre length of building, with the opportunit v occasionally finding their way iiuip 
r sWeet and fresh, a neighbouring padefe^ or orchard to graze. The free use 

1 be eonxtriicted in two part^ so as to of their limbs, and tbd odnstant exercise thus gained, is 


aOmr ^tbe upper dirision being left bpen in waim weather, exceedingly useful in keeping them in good health* and 
Wbca drCumsiiSnccB ttnoy render it desirable. ^ The floors will be found to be a certain preventive "had Cramp 


ST—voL. »i. 
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in b^fpre this liberty Is givpn 

otherwise, ti^iy will 4o peat damage to the turf, 
tm^g it up in every dirpetion in their search for roots, 
-ana c^tusing it to present a most unsightly appearance. 
.I’he best :kind of ring that pan be used is the common 
swivpVriitg, which turns loosely on a stout wire, one end of 
which is. pwsed through each nostril, and the two ends 
then twisteoi into a knot on the top of the snout (see 
Figs, 1 and 3). It is difficult for the pig to get this ring 
loose, and, if he attempts to “ moot,'* as the habit is called, 
iheknot presses painfully on the teruier part of his nose, 
and soon causes him to desist from his mischievous 
practices. ITicy are not so likely tp break, nor do they 
ijrear put so sggedily, as more fancy kinds of rings are apt 
./o dp, and Ihre is in itself a great consideration, as, if we 
may judge from the screams which it elicits from the 
patient, the operation is a very painful one. But when 
they have by a^ly means been displaced by the pig, they 
must be immediately renewed. 

As to the feeding of store pigs, it is difficult to say what 
they will not eat. Wash from the house containing the 
trimmings of vegetables and other refuse, thickened with 
sharps, barky, or oatmeal will afford a capital meal ; Indian 
contf r/ell ground, is cheaper, and will do almost, if not 
as<^n. Brewers* grains, too, mixed with the wash, 
wfiatHi^ry wholeso^ic and nutritious food; and can readily 
be obtained for fourpcnce per bushel at most public houses. 
A little whey, skim-milk, or buttermilk, if it 1-: to be got, is 
a plcasagt addition to their food. Pigs arc very fond of 
all kinds of roots, such as refuse potatoes, parsnips and 
carrots, and especially of swedes and mangel-wurzel ; 
but, before the latter are given to them, they should be 
" sliced or pulped, in order to lessen the chance of choking, 

' an accident to which pigs arc very liable. Cut vetches and 
fresh bcan^^straw are good for them to pick over as an 
occasional change. After harvest they should be sent to 
feed on the stubble, and especially on the bean stubbles, 
whm they, will manage to pick uj/a vast quantity of grain, 
which from over ripeness and other causes is inevitably 
- the land and would otherwise be wasted. 

, The sows ought to have two litters every year, of not 
le$s than, six or eight on each occasion ; any one that has 
less than this number by the time she is two years old 
should be fatted forthwith for the butcher, but, as few liilts 
{as young sows are called) bring moic than four or live, 
and even less, in the first farrow, a valuable sow should not 
be discarded without being permitted tw'o or three trials. 
In one case which came within our o\\m cx))eriericc a sow 
produced two young ones only in her first litter ; four in 
her second and third litters ; eight in the fourth ; twelve 
in the fifth and sixth, and sixteen on the two following 
occasions, and so this sow, which began so badly, after- 
wards gave birth to the wonderful number of fifty-six 
.pigs in four consecutive litters. 

The sows should visit the boar about Christmas and 
S^ain about the beginning of July, and as the period of 
l^station is between fifteen and sixteen weeks, or, accord- 
jnjf to popular belief, three months, three weeks, and three 
)^ys, the litters will then be farrowed in the middle of 
Ap^i wuJ the middle of October, so that tliey will have 
attainqp some age and strength before the very cold season 
conutiances; otherwise, it is difficuU to gi\ e them the 
of warmth which they require* when very young. 

Three or four days befote the farjrows she Should be 
placed'by herself i%a roomy &f)', and have plenty of clean 
short straw given to her, whicn slk will herself arrange in 
the manner she thinks beat. At thitlf^riod her food should 
l>e carefully attended to, and roots must be forbidden unless 
iihey have been previously well steamed or boiled ; as much 
milk as ^*p^ired, wjth w'hcy and a little oatmeal, will 

be found cbenefictKil. itftjjr the* biith she appears weak 

and ekhautsted, a little brandy may be given her ; but if, 
, an the^contmry, fever supervene lighten her food and let 


thin gruel only, or somt^ing of that natiirpi‘*‘‘*lJp to 
!.ladt, she should* be pertbitted to: gwt ijr opem ^ 

•adow for an hour or two each day, ^ the fresh air and^ 
t^ercise cannot fail to do her itiuch '^d. When' the 
^ual time of birth arrives, she shpuldlfeleft to rriahWe 
it by herself as much as possible,^ 'atld singers must bb 
rigorously excluded from her ^esence. Her regul^ 
attendant may often be present with advantage, a$ in cer- 
tain cases his assistance may be useful, biit, as a j^nCral 
rule, he should not meddle with her, unles^ntcrfcfcnce is 
absolutely necessary. 

The young pigs arc, for the first three weeks of their Itv^ 
subject to several maladies and accidents which it is <Mf- 
ficult to guard against or prevent, and during this period 
they require somew^haTt c-ircful attention. If they show 
signs of scouring^ change the mother's food and give her 
more barlcy-mcal in her wash, as well as some dry corn or 
beans, which will gencr^ly have the desired effect. They' 
sometimes also suffer, f.t this age, from an affection of the 
brain, which soon mgkes itself evident, and those so affected 
should be killed for “ sucking-pig ” at once. A third and 
very common misfortune to which they arc liable is the 
loss of their tails — a loss which is of course very detri- 
j mental to their personal appearance, and one* for which no 
effectual remedy, so far as wc are aware, has yet beqn 
devised. Again, however careful <hc so\i’ may be, she very 
often cannot avoid lying on and suffocating some of her 
young, especially when they run close by her side in their 
eagerness, as she is preparing to suckle them. When this 
happens, the dead pigs should be instantly taken away, 
lest the sight should awaken her cannibal propensities, as it 
is by no means improbable it would, and from eating dead 
pigs she should come to devour them alive. To obviate the 
chance of this misfortune, it is a capital j)lan to fix a strong 
beam, eight or nine inches broad, projecting along the 
whole length of tlic w'alls of the breeding-slu^d, at a height 
of six or eight inches from llic ground. The sow is thus 
prevented from lying close up against the wall, and the 
younjj can get underneath the beam if they me in danger 
of being overlaid. 

A breeding sow should be kept in good comliHon, but 
not over fat, and, while suckling her young, sho should be 
fed at regular and frecjuent intervals ; by which means her 
milk will be rendered more abundant and richcrdii quality, 
and her young will thrive better accordingly. Iii most cases 
the litter will require no assistance but that which their 
mother can herself afford them until they arc a fortnight 
old, at which time they will be able to feed themselves to 
a certain extent, and they should be encouraged to do so, 
in order to relieve tlu: mother and save her from being too 
much reduced in flesh. 

Sows have,-^s a general rulft.j^wclve dugs, and by some 
imexplainecl, but natural rulco^ selection, each little pig in 
the litter chooses dne for his own private use as soon as he 
is born, and keeps to that oive exclusively until he is weaned. 
The consequence is that, if there arc more young than dugs 
for them to feed from, the surplus must be brought up bV 
hand from the first, unless by good fortune there shotdd 
happen to be another sow in the herdj ready aitd 
to act as foster-mother to them. But in any case, as s<^ 
as they are a fortnight old, a hurtile or railing should be So 
placei as to cut off a portion of the brccdlnc-sty, into 
which the young ones can get and feed away from th^fr 
mother. At first their food should consist of nothin^ but 
milk, slightly warmed, which shbuld be placed in a 
shallow enough to enable them easily to get at it ; and if 
the attendant dabbles his fingers about in it, the littlaplgs 
will soon^egin to suck them, until, at last, finding that 
they do not get enough in that way, they will discover ;hp\y 
to drink by themselves. Little pigs which^te brought up 
by hand from birth Vsire generally fed at wst out of an 
ordinary child's bottle. Very sooii the ftiilk may * he 
Uiickcncd by the addition of some barley or datmeld, aiid 
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iis« at this f(mly age may 
^ Ippg icur rott^aa 4 lAcnAi be divided by croM* 
at least aa many parts a» there arc pigs^ or : even 
more, each beings only, large enough for one pig to feed 
from >at>a time, or the strox^ger ones will oe apt to drive 
away tmr weaker brethren and deprive them of their fair 
share: pf food. (See P'igs. 3 arid 4*) 

At thr<^ wedfks old, the boars of the litter which it is not 
inteodad .to keep for breeding purposes should be castrated, 
and by the time they are sdiout eight weeks old they ought 
to be, ht, to leave their mother; if, however, they appear 
hardly strong enough to. do so, another week or ten days 
may be allowed them. They should be yeaned gradually, 
j^ing permitted to visit the sow at first only three or four 
times in the day. and this number should be gently reduced 
until they leave tier altogether. Acthis time as much atten- 
tion must be paid to the sow as to the young ; siie should be 
turned out to graze oftencr, and her fbod must be lessened 
by degrees both in quantity and quality, until at length 
her milk has entirely dried up, and she can begin to con- 
sider tlie desirability of having another litter. 
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DYSENTERY. 

Dysentery used to be a very serious disease, even in 
this country. The second Dr. Hcberden, in his essay on 
the “ Increase and Decrease of Different Diseases,'' shows 
that, in the seventeenth centuiy, the number of deaths 
set down in the weekly Bills of Mortality, under the title 
of Bloody Flux and Griping in the Guts (a very vivid 
summary of the symptoms of dysentery), was never less 
than 1,000 annually, and in some years exceeded 4,000. 
For fivc-and-twcnty years together— name i) , fiom 1667 to 
1692 — they every year amounted to above 2,ocx>. Now, 
although dvsentery is a common disease at certain 
seasons, it is very seldom a fatal one in this country. In 
tropical countries, however— ,incl in armies and fleets, in 
hot or autumnal seasons— when there is any want of fresh, 
good food, nr of proper protection from the damp air of 
the cold ^ghts that follow hot clays, and of good clothing ‘ 
— there is apt to be dysentery. Especially are these 
causes likely to produce dysentery, when supplemented 
by disaster, or depression, or iiilenipcrmce. In two 
years and a half, our army in Spain lost no less than 

4,717 «ien. 

It is curious that a disease once s6 fatal in this country 
should be scarcely ever fatal now. The change is doubt- 
least doc to a number of great sanitary improvements, 
dating from the Great Fire of London in 1666, which con- 
, Stttried everything from Temple Bar to the Tower. We 
bad no plaj^e since then. Agues, too, have almost 
disappeared. The streets and houses destroyed by the fire 
Wpfie very filthy, very close, and densely crowded. Doubt- 
. ,thfs fire was regarded as a great calamity at the 
Idnao ^ but it really was one of the hugest blessings. 
Bc^er drainage, better living, greater general cleanliness, 
arid more , perfect medical knowledge, are amongst the 
iinprovemerits to which the better health is oiie. 

. Dysentery is easily known by its symptoms. 

SDriSre is a twining,, griping, severe pain in the belly, 
riCi^Qlripiariied with a desire to have a motion, which con- 
lists pot pf a proper motion, but of mucus or mucus and 
blodd* This aesire is very frequent, and is not much re- 
JHOvoi by going to stool. Sometim^ there is a^rood deal 
of fev^shness, and the pulse may pc quick- There is a 
tendency to sickness, the pain fs of a sickening kipd. 
H 1 $. allo vSry'' w'cakenin^ Few kinds of pain take the 
out of one more cnectually than the pain of dysen- 
tery. The disease consists of iujlammction of the mucous 


membrane of the gut, chiefly ki its loiii>o|tan4 ;bi:|^ 

In bad cases it goes on to ularedion: 

Autumn is the season (or dysentery, with its 
hot days and cold nights. Perhaps unripe ffriite, sour 
beer, and other wron^ kinds of food have. Brimethii^ to 
do in producing it. The worst cases we sep'hern sere 
those which come ftom hot countries, in which'^thc dlsf^e 
is apt to become established or chronic. A$ wc have 
said, the dysentery Of. thi| country generally gets well vdlb 
, a little wise treatment It is not uncommon at the 
j^utumnal season of the year in teething children. / 
jy<r/»/w<?« 4 -^DyiScntcry, though not a fatal disease in 
this country, is a v<^ painful and weakening one, rind 
should not be played with by domestic reri^dies. There 
is another reason /or having it treated by a doctor, in the 
fact that it is one of those diseases which it is easy to 
treat wrongly, and to make very much worse. Our in- 
structions to the patient who is at sea oPout of reach ot 
a doctor would be : “ Do not take much opening 
If you take one dose of it, let it Be a mild dose of catlbr- 
oil.” The principal remedy for the patient to rely on is 
opium. If the patient be a growm-up person, and the pairi . 
bo very great, and the passage of blood and slime fre- 
quent, half a grain of opium, or five grains of Cover's 
powder, three times a d.iy, or even oftencr, is thcfOTf d/ 
that will most frequently answer besf. Hot fomeriiSions 
to the bowels, and a warm poultice of linseed or bran, 
will also give relief. It is also very important that only 
suitable food should be taken ; such as sa^, arrow- 
root, milk, rice, &c. The opium should be takexr in the 
fonn of a pill, thus — 

Powdered opium ^ to J grain. 

Conserve of roses, enough to make a small pill. 

To be taken three times a day. 


TO PREPARE FEATHERS. 

I Make two bags of coarse cloth or calico, one to hold 
the goose feathers, the other for those of chicktfir^^'dti ‘ 
other birds. When plucking poultry, cut off the wings 
and jiick them carefully ; then the larger feathers should be 
stripped from the quill and added to them, and be careful 
ihat no skin or flesh adheres to any of the feathers. The 
bags arc then to be placed in a brick oven used for baking 
bread, and kept there always, except when in use to 
Kiking. The bags should be occasionally hung out in 
the wMnd, .and beaten with a stick. As soon as you have 
sufficient fpr a pillow, buy some ticking and stitch the case 
round on the wrong side" with strongly waxed thread ; lay 
it on a table, and rub it over on the wrong side with white 
wax — or common yellow soap will do as well. If ' Wax- is 
used, :t must be warmed first, and then applied. Soap is 
jircfcrablc in case of the ticking being washed at any 

I time, as it washes easier than the wax vvould do. If neither 
pillows nor bolsters arc required, the feathers can be put 
into beds that have become a little empty. The goose 
and duck feathers should be used for best beds, and tlie 
mixed feathers for those that ate inferior, as ibjy have' 
not the curl that the goose feathers have, and tjerefore 
do not shake up so well, but lie heavier and in masses. 

It Ivjppcns sometimes that feathers dorie in this w'ny haVe . 
a putrid^nplcasant taint, caused by having some o^the , 
skin adhering p the qffill,^hi;f may be, perhaps, thought 
an insurmountable din^ulty to overlbmc ; but if, after a ' 
family wash, the bagy^ted closely a' ^^hc neck, is clipped 
into the copper of sttripsuds whik Soiling, and moved 
about with a stick for a short thuc, then lifted up ritlS. , 
squeezed with a stick against the sides,, ton ta^n 
and hung put in the air and shaken several t'hites in;. the 
course of a few days, when tht feathers feel dryland, l^ht, , 
and are free from smell, they may be again pdt in thp 
oven and kept aired for use. ’ • 




THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


REARING ANP AIANAGEMENT OF 
CHIEPREN. 

''’•‘Cucrrwuib voAAxaxhttfiittyvas of age (fettHmud). 

To make a Plain it long enough for a twenty- 

ofoor^'incli ^irt ; allo^ about two inches for the hem, and 
iilf an indh to turn in at the top. The number of breadths 
U9ed in a skirt depend on the width. It should measure 
nihety^fouT inches all round at the widest part of the hem. 
Make the front width sloped away with a gore on each 
side. If the width of the matcrisu brings a join at tha 
hac^ bf the skirt, make the two back breadths plain ; but 
if there is only one breadth behind, liet that only be plain; 
gore the si<K widths for a child. Fig. i shows the 
way the skirt is joined. There are, of course, one, 
two, or three breadths each side (those marked B b), 




pilsd, and the piping ihn 

pA it in a band, cut a strip Of the mMeriaT / 

inches wide. Turn in two inches, pin to the 
match it to it on the side^ Cut a Similet s^p 
of lining, and, after the hone cases are put on^pin it on 
the wrong side and hem it to the body. Turn in the 
lower edge of the band and of the lining of thetendy and 
sew them together. To join the skirts, pin the Ixeadths 
first, and then run them neatly, taking a b^k stitch <^fry 
time the needle is inserted ^resh. Keep the gcu^ side 
uppermost. Overcast the edges afterwards. In working 
with a machine, tack the breadths when one is gored, anc 
keep that one uppermost. Lay the skirt on a table to 
turnup the hem, and. make a little pleat in it^erever 
it is required. • Pin it, and then run it neatly, taking a 
frequent back stitch. Pleat the skirt at the waist, tummg 



Fi)£ 


Fiff. 13. 


Fig. xa 


Fig. 3. 


according to the width of the material, a is the front 
breadth, the dotted lines showing where it is gored ; 
B B are the side breadths, and C half of the back 
breadth. To cut gores, the breadth must be folded on 
; the slant, allowing enough at what is the broad end of the 
{uece, after they are cut apart, to make the narrow end 
ior top of the other. Fold it on a table, press down the 
with tlie hand and cut it. The gores for the two 
sides .mua^ be folded different ways, as illustrated by 
Kigs* wand 3. Breadths gored together can only be used 
fbr sides, when the material has no reverse. Such 

maltr&ls as long-cloth, alpaca, &c.l are the same both 
, tides, and can be reversed. Thet size of the bdfly can be 
. asetytained by .mc^jlure by the directions for measurement 
recently :g^vcn> orxan be takei\ from the pattern of a 
body fox a vdveteen tunic, whierh"%ll follow, as it is 
useless^ to reiterate directions. The body should be 
dined with union, or, if coloured, a black and white speckled 
ginghanVfpn^iA^^sucjha} is sold for dresses, makes a nice 
lining, body js together \mdei^ the arms, 

* and on* th^ shouldera The backs require an inch-wide 
die stitches should^ only be taken through the 
At the waist it must Mther be put into a band or 

■ A a N ' If/' r ' ' 


down half an inch first on the wrong side. Pin the pleats 
and afterwards sew them together. I'hen sew them to 
the band of the body. A good pattern for a sleeve will 
be gfiven with the velveteen tunic. An easy way of trim- 
ming children's frocks is with braid or ribbon velvet. 
Black always looks well on any colour, and any colour on 
black. Lay the braid on the skirt or body, which should 
be spread on a table ; steady it by a pin or two. Taqk it 
along slightly. Then take the work in the hands, or to 
the machine:, and sew on the triihming. 

DrMs and Tunic . — It is very usum now for litde jgirls 
to wear frocks of two colours, or black and a colotUTi And 
consisting of body, tunic, and petticoat. These ddfite are 
entirely gored, and have no pleats at the waist. Fig. 4 
is an illustration of one made of black velveteen and mue 
cashmere* The petticoat has four entirdy gored widths, 
cut like ligs. 2 and 3, and a front width gored away eacb 
side till it is as narrow at the top as at the side gores ^(see 
Fig. 5). The side gores are joined on \o the^tiroftt as 
shown InTig. i, and Che slopes meet at the*back 
in Fig. 6. When completed, it masted; dte^sute ^liore 
than twenty-six inches round the waiet The badk -^n 
be left partly open as a placket-hole, and here it must 
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of tSie matedal^ cut on the strmgl 
is a ^iece run on the liirht 
tttmea'^er) helmet} doyki bn the wron^ side 


''w 


hem. To stvengthjen iplacket an 4 


pocket-j 
It ribbon 


•holes in 


, ebUd^n's dresses, put a transverse piece of ribbon or tape, ^ 
as anotrn at a in Tig. 7, on the wrong side, and hem it 
^ 4 owh Jieatly and strongly. Also make a loop and over- 
east it at B. Cut a lining for the gored breadths of the 
petdeoailp grey twilled calico. Tack each breadth of cash- 
< mere to acbrrpq>onding breadth of lining ; then stitch them 
, together, and overcast the wrong side— it is lined to allow 
it to bear the weight of the flounce; hem the bottom. 
Cut a number of pieces on the cross of the cashmere, 
nine inches wide, for the flounces, and join the breadths. 


flounce should measure seventeen and a half inches when * 
conmlete. « 

The tinifc IS either cut in the same wajr ih gbred Iwedddis, 
or, if the velveteen is wide enough, is cut out in one like a 
cape. The gored skirt of the petticoat should be folded 
in half, the fold coming at the back seam and down the 
front Lay it bn paper, and cut out the pattern. . News- 
papers may be joined with pins when not enough, 
and afterwards tacked together with needle and t)ue^ 
Cut the pattern double in newspaper, make it eight in^es 
shorter than the petticoat, by cutting off the lower 
It then serves to spread on the velveteen as a pattehi. 
The tunic looks best if cut wide enough at the waist behind 
to allow all that past to be gathered which joins to the 



It may be hemmed or boimd with black velvet at the lower 
«dge. Finely pleat all the length at the top, and afterwards 
arriangp it on the skirt with pins, and finally neatly stitch 
ItiiiU round, or run it merely at the top. Before pleating 
it, tabk down about half an inch all round the top. 
Put the waist of the petticoat into a two-inch wide band, 
-egr iw it to a body made of grey Derry. The latter is 
preferable, because skirts on bands drag round the 
, wasste of childreiL and spoil their figures. Put no sleeves 
the Derry body, and merely hem the neck and arm- 
. %dea narrowly. The length of each breadth QjT the skirt is 
n^8 : half an inch of this is allowed to turn 
TT^tst ana one inch for the hem. When finished, 
measure ninety^bur inches all rounf the hem of 
ais^ twenty-six round the waist. If it is a 
_Rr in the waist, make a few pleats at the 
like flounce, when completed* ia seven indues 
Fsom the w^t of the skirt to die top of the 


' ^ the waist and 



wiite: 


back of the body ; but it may be plain all round. - 
tunic measures sixteen inches long. Down the centre of 
the front it must be exactly on the straight of the mate- 
rial. Cut out the turrets as shown in Figj. 4. They are 
each three inches long and three wide, making three^'inch- 
widc tabs. See that one comes exactly in tnefeentre of 
the front, and that they meet well behind. If^e skirt 
is in breadths, the breadths must be Joined bewe diese 
tabs a(p cut. There is also a space of exactly thremdhes 
between each tab. a flalf-inch-widc strip of Uadc 

muslin lining, cut on 'Ae gross, on the right side a]|^ round 
the edge of thesa tflls, very easily ; turn it over on m 
wrong side, and hem it down. If it will not stretch enwi^ 
to be fldt, it must be snipped at the corners. A belta^waf 
is to tack a four-inch wide strip of soft Vtclmda 'lswa 
all along the right side of the tabs or tunt^. ^ tUm the 
tabs all round to this,* Then cut out«the Hhuig bchween 
the tabs. Uflthck it ; turn it on the wrong iide ; , Hade 


. * . 
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tibwn iinajly hem it The Ubs are handsomely j 

tnitimed ail round with nari^^w braid and jet beads. { 


tnitimad; ail round with narrow bral^ and jet beads. 

; 8^ shows the front , of the body of black velveteen. 

From A to r. the waist is twt^lvc inches ; from c to a, the 
fourteen inches ; D to D, the dotted line of the 
neck, is seventeen inchest P to E, the square of the neck, 
is eight incites ; F to E, the dotted line which shows the 
length of the^racc, ts, twelve inches. The brace comes 
to the top of the shoulder seam ; it is not carried behind. 
The back,. Fig* 9^ measures from g to h, the dotted line 
at the ..heck, nine, inches ; from h to l, the length of the 
back^ nineteen inches ; from j to l, the waist, seven inches* 
This does not allow for turnings. It will be noticed that, 
although the back of the neck is cut square in shape, it is 
very mudh highpf than the front. Fig. 10 is the shape for 
the twelve inches long from A to B. When the 

pattern of the body is cut out, the braces arc lined (tfie 
shape must be reversed for the two sides) with Victoria 
lawn* Trim them by a pattern .^vith narrow braid and jet 
JThn braces are then to be joined to the body by 
the clotted nne, showm in Fig. 8, taking corresponding 
slopes both sides. The wrong side of the brace is tirst 
tacked and tlien stitched to the right side of the body, 
and turnpd over. This is accomplished by rounding both 
conveniently over the hand. Tack the brace at the shoulder 
to'the,front of the btj^dy and also at the waist. Then 
join the backs and fronts of the body, stitching the sides 
and shoulders, and hemming the back lull an inch Ijroad. 
No allowance was made for this hem in the size. Next 
pipe the wiist, using black silk or satin ; then pipe the 
neck. If is better not to hem down the piping, but leave 
it raw and narrow, and run a ribbon or a tape over it. 
Children's dresses arc better without bones at eight years 
of ug<^; otherwise bone cases arc run on before the pipings. 
Pipe the armhole. 

Next cut the sleeve by Fig. n. From A to B this 
measures eighteen inches long, and from C to D eleven 
and it half. It inuy be cut in two pieces, and joined 
together. One piece is hollowed by the dotted line from 

to C* The founded side is put to the top in stitching it 
ini, aifd tnt seam an inch behind the shoulder seam. Pipe 
the^ cuff, and line it a few inches up with black silk or 
satin. Braid and bead it to conxspond with the tunic. 
Round the neck of the dress a deep lace is t.icked inside, 
and drawn round the throat by a narrow ribbon. The 
braces cover the tops of the sleeves like epaulettes. A 
h^lndsomc blue sarcenet sash completes this juetty cos- 
tume. The shoes should be blue or trimmed with blue 
bows. 

A cbiirming summer dress can be made like Fig. 12, 

. The measurements and iiatiern may easily be taken from 
the previous costume. Th<‘ undor-sldri and low body is 
of silk ; any colour, ov even bl.ick, in.iy be used. A light 
greyish sage-greemis pretty. The ‘ddrt is quite plain, and 
gored like Fig. r, with plain back breadths. Over this is 
a fiiitf sprigged book muslin tunic-. It is gored first like 
the frpnt bre.vjUh in Fig. i (a), but wide enough at the top 
to go from one side-seam of the body to the 
other L slope in the skirt, of course, proportionate. It 
is out at the waist to sit well, and scolloped at 

thohfeni., JFig. 1 3 is an illustration of it. Cut the pattern 
firjt }Vt tisiuc, pai-»cr, try it on the child over the silk skirt, 
and jinjjft 'PAY necessary alteration. If is to cover the 
front aa apron, a and a forming a se.im straightofrom 
the $icic-seani of the body down *ihc skirt as shown at R 
in Fig. i«. , ,Thc b^tek^ u- single Straight breadth, rounded 
at the lowl^ part irotn C to c, see Fig. 14. From D to C, 
cadi, side, k must ht the samc lengih from R tq A, in 
Fte 13 ; bat it hang^ jmtich longer in the centre, from E 
Join thesMwobr^adths at the side by a mantua- 
mciLletrs seiim V hem ^11 found the lower edge very 

alw on ah inch- wide inset> 
and a harrow edgdi Mh Valenciennes lacc. Gathct ' 


Cut the bodice, by the help of a low body pattern, < kh 
tbc%ay shown in Fig. 15 ; the dotted lines represent 
the corslet, now to be cut from the muslin. The body of. , 
the tunic is a good guide for this one, and can be . ciit ' 
away in the manner shown in Fig. 15, Maki^ a' 
very narrow hem round the top, after Joining j^e sides, 
ana shoulders, and run the insertion over rfne mtlslin,; 
not beyond it, as in the skirt. .' . Hfeni the ivdSt,.' 
and fasten it to the skirt-bartd. A handsome' sa'Sh' 
of a corresponding colour to dress is v'orn oveT’ 
this, and bows on the shoulders and on the skirt, as. 
in Fig. 12. As an outdoor dress in summer, a short 
loose jacket, cut up in the centre of the back a few inches, , 
completes the costume. Place a ribbon bow at the neck. 
The hat should be white, of a colour like the dress. 
Wc shall shortly give dlrc-iions for making a mantle. 

The articles on dre^-making, which will be published 
in future papers, win be a great assistance in the 
making of the clothing of children over four years of 
age, because the principles arc: generally the same in 
regard to the rules and methods of cutting and placing. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC 

TAINTING IMITATING FANCY WOOD.S 

AND MARBLES. 

The imitation of the veins or variegations of m-irblcs,. 
and of the grains and knots of various woods, has been a 
general form of decoration in all ages, and continues lo^ 
be more practised and is made a more special study than 
ever. The number of coals for paint- work intended to be- 
grained is from three to live, the last being the same colour 
as the ground or basis of the wood to be imitated. It is 
well, loo, that the pi*eccding coat should be likewise of 
the same colour, but a irille darker if anything, as this 
prevents any irregularity in the intensity of colour. In 
laying on the ptiint, great care should be taken that it is* 
laid evenly, to effect which the brush should be passed 
upwards, tightly from the bottom about a hand high^ 
when, being removed, it should Be passed downwards, 
tightly from the top of the panel, so as to meet where it 
terminated in passing up. Each panel or piece of work, 
lining completed, should be smoothed over with a very 
soft brush and equally light hand. 

As the best mode of laying on the graining colour some- 
what varies in acc^’^rdancc with the wood to be imitated, 
it will be necessary to give special directions under the* 
head of each wood. 

IVahmf IVooti , — Tlie grain of this wood is very superb. * 
In the centre of the ^ce it is of the lincst texture, often 
forming a kind of fine knot of somewhat kidney appear- 
ance, around which centre beautiful kaleidoscope patterns, 
which fomt the half of a beautiful kaleidoscope' figure, ti> 
effect the perfection of which it is customary to Uy the 
adjoining planks open, side by side, in order to form v 
fip^urc for the centre of a small table or otliQr piece of fur- 
niture. From this kaleidoscope figurti emanate, as it were*, 
the moulds of rivei-s, with sundry ramifications quicMlF. 
but gradually tapering to a close^ expressed by the 
rich chestnut-coloured ground of the Wood, The spaced* 
between these apparent rivers are taken up by what wif 
be described fUS picturesque stems of ruined tttees* . ^ 
spersed with groups of little knots and tiiarks, B^aifing ; 


suOh as a shield, whfeb' a; skilful 
a#ft natural 
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^_^ose. In other ^ces the jg^rAin and knots give lie 
idea imperfectly-described faces or heads, like asjhe 
Ipcpa-nut lends the idea of the face of a monkey. Ine 
wo(^, nxipolished, is of a dirty greyish colonr, that of oi^ 
ttee Httlfe dififering from that of another beyond being a 
tiide lighter or darker ; when polished, however, there is 
viery great difference ; the most beautiful is that which is 
well covered with dark limber gralnings, sometimes nearly 
approaching to black, with a ground somewhat richer and 
d^per in coldhr than dark rich chestnut The inferior 
vToods arc, when new, of lighter colour, with dark grain- 
ihgs passing across in a somewhat straight direction, and 
of a dead brown colour, or they are almost entirely of a 
deader greyish brown, without beauty attaching to the 
grain. 

Skill, to great extent, can be displayed In the imitation 
of this wood ; but, for general purposes, the amateur will 
do well not to elaborate the work too much, but to leave 
sufficient appearance of the grSlind, with well-defined 
marbly delineations of deep hue. 'Ike colours generally 
used for imitating walnut-wood are — rod ochre, in lialf pro- 

E ortion to the weight of white-lead, shaded or brightened 
y umber or yellow ochre. The vcining is executed by aid 
of ochre, umber, and black, mixed with a little water and 
diluted with small beer. A large paint-brush, half worn 
out or judged witg a paif of scissors, is a good tool to lay 
on the graining colou**. In an irregular position, some- 
where towards the c i * of the panels, a grand knot 
should be formed by i* ifwisting of the brush round and 
round, and from this should emanate, in an almost im- 
perceptible manner, veins of deeper hue, representing an 
appearance of stems of ruined trees ; and immediately, 
while quite moist, each portion should be touched up and 
veined by a small fine brush, clearing the ground colour 
of patches and perfecting the shading or veining. The 
interstices wjiere no particular design has been executed 
should be filled up by graining of a wa\'y appearance, and 
relieved in parts by smaller and larger groups of little 
knots ’resembling islets. A piece of soft wash-leather 
twisted up or bound round the thumb is used by many in 
the formation of the knots and veins. The imitation of 
this wood looks very pretty, as the colour is bright and 
lively, even when not clone in so perfect a style as wc have 
described, but simply with a wavy appearance, inter- 
spersed with dark grainings and a few knots ; the grsiining 
colour having for the most part been laid on unevenly, in 
a wavy manner, and varying in shade as it has been left 
thicker or thinner. After a few days, when the graining 
colour has become thoroughly hard and set; the work will 
be fit for varnishing ; wc' will, therefore, give directions 
for the making of a varnish ])cruliarly well adapted for 
imitations of all fancy woods, as it gives a better gloss 
than spirit varnishes. It possesses, likewise, a great addi- 
tional advantage, being free from danger in making, as it 
is *made without the application of heat. Directions:— 
piece of the copal for this purpose must be tested j 
by means of the essential oil of rosemary to ascertain 
wh^hee H will soften at its touch, and such pieces as will 
not soften must be rejected. Having selected the copal, 
grind it to very fine ponder, and lay it in a vessel (glass 
is best for this purpose) to the depth of about a quarter of 
an inch, and pour upon it about the same extenf of the 
essence of rosemary, stirring with a white stick until the 
COpal is dissolved. After awhile add a very little pure 
ajlcohot, iWing it run over the surface, and so continue to 
do till the viariiish has become nicely fluid, fn a day or 
twi/St will become beautifully clear and fit for use. Great 
be tald^n to keep it free from dus: df bits, and 
tb avoid fhe of tHe last drop remaining 
irt ‘ VSfftish should be laid on Ve^ evenly and 

fifnay,>ith a perfectly clean brush, and the'work execu^ 
in a.itoiiair manni^ to that direbted for painting, 'fh 
it 4a to be observed ^hat die 


should be passed over the same hand’s length of Ivork 
four or five times repeatedly, each time .gradually pro^ 
gressing a little, so as by degrees to reach the foot' of the 
work. 

Gilded headings or other gilded decoration lends an 
excellent finish to imitation walnut-wood. Gol^ varnish 
(which we shaU hereafter give directions for ii.‘aking) 'thay 
be employed With advantage, and is to be preferred fot 
this purpose to the ordinary method of gilding, as it ia 
less liable to wear off by cleaning or dusting. 

Sienna Marble . — The gtound-work must be prepared, 
jls described for the imitation of fancy woods, letting the 
last two coats be of ^tonc yellow. When the ground is 
quite dry, add broad patches of raw Sienna and while 
paint, the patches of white being less in size and of less 
decided forms ; while freshly done, these should be 
blended with a piece of soft wash-leather. When par- 
tially dry, describe with a hair pencil, betwyn the patches, 
broad veins of a mixture of dark blue and Venetian red ; 
with a feather, passing over these veins, a 
gular tracing of a fainter, more plum-coloured nue, whtch 
maybe formed of the remnants of the last-named colours, 
thinned, and a little lake added, with some additioniaififle^ ' 
veins in this colour. If desired, the richness of thg nyar*^ 
bling may be increased by the addition of fine veinirtg» 
and small patches of burnt terra dc S'gmna and deep 
colour (formed of lake and Prussian-blue). The graining 
colours may be mixed as directed for the imitation of 
walnut-wooil, or, which is probably preferable, ^ith tur- 
pentine and a little gold-size. When quite dry, the work 
may be varnished wdth very fine colourless varnisfi, such 
as wc have described under walnut-wood. 

Graining to Imitate (7rtXr.-— There are so many different 
ways of imitating this wood, that we shall here give a 
selection of approved methods. It is a generally Well- 
known fact that the art of imitating oak has been brought, 
to very great perfection ; so great, indeed, that, in some 
cases, it has been found difficult, even after examination,, 
to distinguish between the reality and the imitation. 

Three or four coats of paint are requisite for the grppn4- 
work of imitation oak, the two last being tinted to tife colour 
of the wood. If you rccpiire the work darker, use to colour 
the ground- work raw terra dc Sienna and a little red-lead; 
if lighter, chrome yellow and Venetian red. W'hen the 
ground-work is quite dry, the graining colour may be 
applied, which, for oak, requires to be thick. It should 
be composed of whitening, coloured by Vandyke brown or 
umber, enriched by a little burnt or raw terra de Sienna, 
mixed in beer or in turpentine, with a little gold size. 
The graining colour should be laid on unevenly, and 
for this purpose it is well to employ a worn brush or 
one jagged with a pair of scissort. When laid on, it 
sliouLl be combed aown with a large-toothed comb of 
gutta-percha or ivory, then passed over in a wavy 
manner with a line soft comb ; and, finally, the middle of 
the panels, or where the fine grain of the centre of the 
tree is intended to be produced, should be passed down 
with a soft comb. Knots and veins are sometimes formed 
by the brush, and sometimes by means of the use of a 
piece of soft wash-le.ither, either twisted up to anoint or 
bound around the thumb. The graining being ijcrfectly 
dr/, the work should be washed over with ale. m little 
burnt umber mixeef in the ale is thought to improiie flw 
appcarrAcc of the finqi gwn of the work. The W'ork is 
then ready for varnishing.' Graining colour for imitation 
of this wood may be well mifted in the following manfiteir;;^ 
Mix whitening, VaSd‘)^e brown and raw terra de Sienna in 
boiled oii^nd turpentine, using a large amount of sugar 
of lead in order to set the cofour ; but, should it sot tod ‘ 
quickly for the working of the combs; efibni. .yyjth' 

Imseed oir. The. graining cq)ouf may “jdso be 

Vandyke broumj gold' size, and a little soft iMipf iwsinsd. » 

m toipetttlne^jwkh Ibe ad^ 
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PRlNCIPtES OF GOOD TASTE IN DECORATION. 


rRlifCm.ES OF GOOD TA?rrE IN HOUSE: 
KOtp; FURNITURE . AIND pECORATION. 

^ CARPETS AND OTHER TLOOR COVERINGS. 

Having considered the xlecoration of the wallsfwe have, 
in the nes^t place, to speak of floor enrichments, in order 
to complete the backgrofund of owr room, before wc turn 
our attehtidil to the articles of furniture, to which the wall 
papar.and are,to be subservient. 

in mind that no part of tbe fur- 
nitiwe of a.;room should be determined upon without 
^ whole scheme of decoration. Whatever,*! 

£ ; . ' decided upon 

feature must be 
'as the' key-note with 
the remaining fca- 
, Otost be arranged in 
petfi^\harmony. I'he wall- 
papj^'isia part of the decora- 

to be already provided when 
a tenant takes possession of a 
house; and as landlords^ 
tasb^ Ir art matters are by no 
me|i^‘4o be implicitly relied 
uptid^t h not improbable that 
thia^tttitous decorative fea- 
tutie be one which it would 
beunwisG^o regard as the key- 
note, and set our furniture to 


^-papers, carpets, andhearth>»tugs 4 and^foif I;1 h» niest^ 
^ what has been said respecting the treatment 
■ i true also of the latterv 




to wad-pa; 
pajl, what 

tomer is l , . . - > 

There are, however, a few special bbservatioas which' ft. .. 
is* necessary to make in rdterence, to door decorations 
generally. According to the rule laid down in our! ^8t>- 
article, we have to adapt our 'Omament to the ’portion • 
which it is to occupy, and the purpose which it is to serve ; 
therefore, the design of a carpet should, in the first pl^ce, 
be quite suitable for being placed in a horitental ppsil^i;; 
and, in the r.^cond place, perfectly adapted tb be troqdeh r 
upon, and furniture to stand upon it. Obviious 

this appears, it is st^^thSethae 
these essential qualtti^ Rxe sO' . 
often found to neve beesn en- , 
tirely disregarded in the die*-' 
sign ofcarpetsandhearthtnxgl' 
and other floor enrichments. : 

The carpet being intendiCd.v 
to be placed on the door, ' 
where we have to look down 
upon it, and not view it 
laterally as we do a 
paper, it is necessary that thC 
ornament should be designed 
specially tOi be viewed firom 
above, and in various dircfc-- 
tions. The bi-symmetrkal 
arrangement, which is suit- 
able for a wall, is not adapted 



it !|^ordlngly. By .far the wiser plan, therefore, if the 
p£mer be of an unsatisfactory design, cither in colour, light 
aw4^k, or form, is to have it immediately replaced with 
is, in every respect, agreeable, and based on the 
sojHdn^^po^cfpIcs already explained. Should such tenant 
be ulreauy possessed of the articles of furniture for the 
room, tM, colour and character of these should be kept in 
viewiji^, the choice of the waH^papet entirely regulated 
; while, on tlie othfr han^ if the wall-pvper be 
first decided ^apopj everything sunscquently added should ^ 
have rwference to it^ * r j 

The importance of thus adapting the colours which J 
OGOue in,;the fitnubne to the general^ colour of the walU 
p^per and of the carped, or of adapting the wall-paper 
afid^barpet to^Ahe ecdm of the furniture, cannot be tob 
strongly iolilfod uppn. * . ' ♦ ♦ 

« The gen^ itsxuiifcs we hkve jmeviously made respect- 
: the imrmonioua rdhtuhtA of o^our, are applicable alike 


for the floor, wliich requires a pattern which shsdl 
equally well from every side of the roorn^ ai|id npt appear . 
the right wav up from one point of view, while from sfoollm 
it is inverteo. . " , , 

The arrangement, therefore, which is most fimtabte ftwpv 
floor decoration is the radiating^ ih which the forms spring 
from a eommon centre, star-like, as in Figs, i and 5. 

This principle seems to be in accordance with thdv 
natural law observable in the conformation of ^ {daiitjs» 
which rest upon the ground, or raise their heads but Iftde ; 
above it These are generally found to have their pa 4 s 
disposed in a radiate manner, thei^y preseAdnff 'a mere ' 
beautiful ^pearance as viewed from above.% If border 
ornaments^ introduced in the design of # carpet, which 
are intended to be against the wails of , the r64lb| thV' 
bi-symmetrical arrangement {as in. tbs .border of Fig.4)i8„, 
in Such a portion, not ob^ionabk, because then ft^con^ 
under the same condition as the ws^psper, . Butif bands ^ 
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W om&inent ocmtr nparer centre of the room, thAr 
Vboiald he designed so as to look the same both ways (£ 
6), or, at ie«xdt, to look right both ways (as I ig* 
and not appear to have a nght way and a wrong way. 

Being intended to be trodden upon, all designs for doof 
decorattons should invariably be jK^rfcctly dat in treatment, 
$fi in tne carpet, Fig. i, and the iloor-cloth, tig. 3. By 
this rule we must condemn a very large number of the 



2ot 


rather than adapt the forma This we pointed out to a 
mistake m the treatment of wall-papcrings, and it is even 
less pardonable m floor decorations, because still more 
inconsistei^ Sometimes objects, such as musical insiiu- 
ments, are^introduced, foigctlul of the impropriety oi 
walking on fiddles, and harps, and luunpcts, and like, 
as m 3. Oi again, landsc«ipcs aie dc{ icted under 
your icci, and you walk on birds, and trees, and houses 



4 



Fig 7 

• 

designs, both for carpets, henrth-rugs, floor-cloths, tile- 
pavements, and the like, in which the ingenuity of the 
designer Seems tb have been exercised irt devising every 
variety of means of disturbing the flatness which it should 
bavnf beeen his aim to preserve. 

somethnea flna floral designs wiUi foitfhortened 
flowers md leaves, and with the light and shade iwpre- 
smed, Without any attempt whatever to adapt them for 
ofhamentail purposes, as in Fig. 4. 

Indeed here, as m many waU<«paper pattems-^sueh Is 
Figa t and 3, page 40*^tne attempt has been to 


and lakes, and sor fhe sky beneath you, as thouga^you 
wn'c lodkmf^ down 1140 ^hc satitipodea Such migrant 
instances of bad taste ana impropriety arc, fortunately, 
not nearly so prevalent f$ tMcy were some few yearfl^ago, 
although they aie ftiU*by no means uncommon. Indeed, 
even in (Ik most noted establishments, where the best 
designs ana manufactures are to be found, specitneus 
bad taste, so far as design is conccmed^rc t^so to be 
found, simply because there is^sdll a deonand for,bad thSte 
as well as good. If, for instance, we go to ^Messrs. 
Woollams and Co.^6, of High Street, Marylebone, hhd 
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tbeir specimens of 'wail-^pers—or to Messrs. 
JaflilSBOn and Graham^s, and look at their patterns of carpets 
-^hile we find some of the veiy best examples, we observe 
also those which are designed on false pnncii^s, but for 
which, alas ! there is still too great a demand * It is to be 
hoped, however, that by the sale of the most tasteful de- 
signs by such hrms as these, and the spread of an art 
education through the agency of schools of art, the de- 
mand on the part of the public for decorative works 
designed oh hdse principles, or on no principles, will 
ctihHhhe‘tp becotne gradually less and lessi until there will 
b«^WjdKsi{»slow; on the part of the producer, to provide any 
hdit ^KiSMKfhl designs, since tliepurcl;iiascrno longer requires^ 

Te* often ’find that, in one material, the ornamental 


tn first atterhpts are uhsuec^fut Any disai^i^bki;': 
wling about it is not half so painftd or dangerous as if ' 
<ifeca^ned by the sih^est spe^ 

! 7 <? cimnse doth {ft Siiift Sj^ p/ JiPtor.— -Place 
a piece of soft soap upon eaum spot and warm it slightly 
before the fire, or the sun (if hot) will serve the nprpose. 
Wash the spot afterwards with soft water, andit will 
disappear. 

Another Rempt~-QQVQT the spot witli spirits of wina 
or tu^entine, and mb the place gently with a soft v^ag. 
Continue the same process until the spot disappeat^ /^v 
^ Ah admirable genuine Receipt for demtfng- 
howtj/er Light in Colour . — Boil down a , pair of 
not much soiled, white kid gloves, with a pint of 
. until it is reduced to one-thifd of a pint, and nothing 
are treated in a manner suitable only to some other l remains of th^ white kid gloves but the silk with widen 
lUicferial* Thus the mouldings, strapwork, cartouches, ‘ they have been' sewn ; then, with a large soft brush. Or 
sflbtls,^ aftd otl^pr architectural relief ornaments, arc often | llannel, wipe over both, sides of the silk with the ^c- 
la1>tariousiy imitated, with all their light and shadow, in : paration, and twelve Kiurs afterwards iron the silk on 

wrong bide; it wijl then appear quite new, and wear 
admirably, without deteriorating in appearance, until itds 
entirely worn out. . 

To clean Carpets, — When the carpet is well beaten 
and free from dust, lay it tightly down, and scrub it 
with soap, dissolved in soft water mixed with bullock’s 
gall— about four gallons of water’ to a pint of gall. This 
will restore the colours of the carpet to their original 
brightness, and make it look almost like new. ITie brush 
employed should be of soft cJiaracter, with long bristles. 
By applying to your butcher, he will tell you when he 
intends slaughtei ing a bullock, and will save the gall for 
you, charging you only a few pence. 

To cut Tenri/s, — 'J'his is not quite so trifling a matter to 
some as at first nj-ypears. Where much delicate drawing is 
done, which requires a constantly fine point, and at the 
same time very clean fingers, a great deal of the incessant 
scraping of the knife can be avoided, by cutting away the 
wood from several before commencing, and having a sheet 
of fine sand-paper on which to rub the lead to a point. It 
will be found a sure and quick method, and does not 
necessitate touching the lead. The pencil should revolve 
in the fingers while being rubbed. 

Paste, How many little things arc loft unmended for 
the want of some ready-made paste in the house ! Liquid 
gum is often not strong enough to hold thick material to- 
gether ; but dextrine answers all purposes. 1 1 is very cheap, 
is mixed with cold water, and keeps better than paste 
till next wiinted. Keeping some of the powder in the 
house, and a special pot or jar for mixing, will be fomid 
most conveniehv. It can be made thick or thin, to suit 
what it is required for. 

Sick Gz/j.— Cats, being one species of flesh, are, sub- 
ject to some of its ills ; and when this shows itself by 
quantity of i their moping and refusing their food, or by an eruption on 
I their skin, n simple remedy will often cure them. It is to 
mix some butter and sulphur well up, and smear their coats 
with it. Their love of cleanliness will soon cause them to 
lick it off, and they will have had quite enough of a dpse 
for one day. The same to be repeated until quite iVelL - 


in truth, the more perfect the’ imitation, 
the more unsuitable it becomes for the purpose of floor 
decoration. In Fig. 7 the treatment is such as would be 
much mort suitable for carved wood work than for floor 
delation. Another error, which is sometimes observable 
^ ih' ^th<^ design of carpets, and, indeed, of all surface 
' di^iral^on, is the aVysence of an uniform scale by which 
tbeP relative sues of the forms introduced' are regulated. 
It very inconsistent, and shows want of taste, to intro- 
duqp .fo{ms which have known relative sizes on two 
difibr^t scales, by which some appear, of huge dimen- 
stens, and others unnaturally diminutive. 

Fig. 8' is an illustration of a false treatment, which is 
by no means uncommon in floor-cloth patterns and 
designs for tile-pavements. The light and shade is so 
arranged* as to cause the forms to appear in perspective ; 
and tlie pattern seems to be constructed of bands, or 
pieces of wood placed with their edges upwards. The 
effect of all such patterns is to produce a feeling of in- 
security to all who walk upon them ; while, on the other 
hand, it is pleasant to tread upon such a design as Fig. 
3, wWethe treatment is )^erroctly flat. The same differ- 
ence is observable between the carpet design, Fig. i, 
and those shown in Figs. 2, 4, and 7. 


^ f.,/ . ODDS AND ENDS. 

Sitbstiiute for Cream , — Stir a dessert -spoonful of 
a pint of new milk ; simmer it, to take off the 
fttwfiew of the flour ; stir in the yolk of an egg, well 
beaten, and strain it through a fine sieve. 

Tea . — If tea should chance to come to the boil by 
placed too near the fire while infusing, the bitter 

taate may be removed by pouring a small 

CppiytfXXtr into the' pot 
' iy'JV ' iftf/Z/^r.-Tca-leaves, well shaken up with 

, &l[d water, clean carafes and decanters most effectually. 

remove a Speck or an Eyelash from the Eye,— 

' we all know, requires the aid- of a looking-glass, or 
hand of a mend, whether in or out of the house ; 
but th^c are times when neither of these helps arc near ; 
so Nwfje lus provided that, if we will use her appliances, 
she JTO 'assist us; and, with a little practice, it will be 
found the best and quickect in. thp end. I'he upper and 
lower eyelashes are given as *a protection to the eyes ; 
but tney also setveas little brUsh<? when an accident hap- 
pens. By takfnte^ the upper eyelashes'oetween the thumb 
and finger,' arid dmwing the Ua completely over Mie under- 
^elashcs, and gendy moving it backwards ana forwards ; 

on to the lower fringe, and 
, itSBfitt tliere kftethavirig: let go th^ upper. This is a sure 
; 'arid be adopted ; but it requires some 

. acquuie il| and should not be ghien up if 
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l*ETROLEUM TAMPS. 

Although the introduction of lamps for burning Ihe 
mineral oils is of comparatively recent date, .tiie>^TiaVe 
become so universally adopted^ as to be now considered 
almost algsolutely nccessa^ in the house,. 'This is not 
to hti w ondered at, if •we consider how wbll adapted 
are for household use, as furnishing, a 

brilliant arid constant light. In tha iphjds of nfiz^y, hw 
e^er,t1wre still lingers soitte doubt as'tp^eir^safety; arid 
the fear of a darigerous fe sumefent tb pm/tanti 


{ i 
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taanv a careful hou^wife fit)m adopting them in the pU^ and the lamp will dmoke. The outer ccemem of the wide 
oC candle's or the old-fashioned oil lampe* :That them should then he cut off for about a quarter of, ah. indi^ 
loraps are somewhat dangerous, if improperly used, ther# more or less, according to the width of the wick. The 
is no-doubt ; hut if only ordinary care oe used, there n9ed reservoir ha^ng been nllcd with oil, the lower part of the 
be no more danger than' in the use of sperm oil or common * * wick may bdtemersed, and when it has become saturat^ 
cimdl^. Ih this paper we shall show how the ordinary with the fluid it may be lighted. It should then be turned 
petroleum lamps in common use may be safely worked ; down while the glass is placed in position, after wmch it 
and also give some account of the mineral oils used in may be again raised until a brilliant flame is produced, 
them, may be tested, in order to And When the lamp is first lighted the flame should be kept- 

out 'y^cther or nert they are explosive or dangerous. Al- small, as it will increase in size and intensity as the heat 
though commonly accounted as a recent discovery, the increases ; and if fully turned up on its first ignition, it 
mineral oils ^were well known to the ancients ; and Pfiny wig speedily become too large, and will probably break 
mentions the petroleum of Agrigentum, in Sicily, which the glass, or give off volumes of dense black smoke and a 
was used in lamps under the name of Sicilian oil" It great quantity of soot. * Besides this, the glass chimney 
was hot, however, until the year 1859 that the commence- should be allowed to become gradually hesPted^ or it ia 
ment of the present trade took place. Ii> that year a very likely to break. 

spring of oil was struck at Oil Creek in Pennsylvania, It frequently happens that those who are inexperienced; 

by sinking a well to the depth pf^seventy feet, which in the use of these lamps, make the mistake of tuning the 
yielded, for many , weeks, nearly dhe thousand gallons wick up until it stands just above the dome?- Tlie lamp 
per day. ^ will burn even wlien thus arranged ; J>ut the light - 

Having once discovered such a source of supply, many and a most offensive smell is produced, because tnecoh)h 

more wells were sunk, and the trade at once assumed bustion of the oil is not complete. 

great importance. The lamps for burning mineral oils This arises from a deficiency in the supply of aitv 
were soon after this introduced, and arc much tlie same, Hcncc it is of the utmost importance to keep the 
in point of construction, now as at that foratc*d plate clean, and free from pieces 

period. • • burnt wick, which liable to cho]ce ^ 

As there are some important points of \ \ -t ^ H apertures and impede its progress 

difference between these lamps and those ^ u towards the flame. When the lamp is in 

used for the burning of other oils, and as f good order, there will be no smell what-' 

it is important that those who use them 7 \ il offensive vapour i? given 

should understand their peculiarities of / \ be regarded as sure cvi5?nce 

construction, we will here explain them, of imperfect combustion, which may 

taking, as an example, a simple table- cf i c mostly be traced to a deficiency of air, 

lamp of the ordinary form, the arrangement ^ » - ■ * b through the partial stopping , of some 

of which will be easily understood by 'j ^ npcrinres through which it is in- 

means of the accompanying diagram, which tended to pass. In order to remedy this* 

represents one of them in section, defect, tJic upper portion of the lamp 

A is the upper portion of the reservoir, f-j — S_ ^ -- — slioulcl be removed and the wick taken 

which holds die supply of oil. n is a cylin- ^ ^ out, when a little boiling water, poured 

dcr of metal, having a flange or screw, b\ partition, G, will remove the ob- 

wdiichthcuppcf pan of the lamp is attached ^ strurtion, and the lamp will again-»bum 

to the reservoir. This tube is perforated, " / f order to ensure perfect safety 

to allow of the free passage of air to the Hg j m the use of these lamps, the following 

flame, c is a disc of metal placed across precautions should be taken : — First, the 

the tube, so as to prevent the escape of the oil from 1 wick should completely fill the tube, D, in order to 

the J^servoir. D is a flat lube of metal of the width and preclude any possibility of direct communication be- 
thickness of the wick, and it is perforated at K, to allow tween the flame and the oil in the reservoir ; secondly, the 
the cogged ^eel, F, to press against the wick, and by lamp should always be extinguished before the reservoir is 
means Of which wheel the cotton is raised or lowered to refilled; and lastly, on no account should the lamp be 
the required position. G is a partition qf perforated metal, placed in any sitiuition where the oil can be raised to above 
which serves the double purpose of steadying the current its vaponsing point, or an explosion is well-nigh certain 
of air admitted into the cylin<ler at H, and catching any to be the result. Servants will sometimes place a lamp on 
fragments of burnt wick which may fall, 1 is a dome a range, in order to observe some cooking operation, igno- 
of. metal, through- the top of which is Cut an aperture rant of the great danger to which they arc exposing them- 
ratW larger than the tube, D, over which it is placed ; its selves and the entire household in case of the ignition of 
purj^se is to increase the draught, and ensure the supply the vapour. In default of an apparatus for extipgtiishing 
of jSL/constatkt current of air to the wick during combustion, the lamp (which is much to be desired), the bcst.fflan is to 
IC is lower part of the glass tube or chimney, used turn the wick well clown, and then blow a little upward 
to ih^rcase the draught still more, and protect the flame and across the top of the glass tube, by which means the 
from windf \^hich would render it flickering and unsteady, flame may be easily and safely extinguished. 

The action of this apparatus is as follows : — The oil is There are so many erroneous opinions prevalent 'with 
tlrawn up the wick from the reservoir, and ignited the regard to the explosive properties of petroleum, tljat it 
top of the tube^ l> ; a current of air passing in at H, in the may be wxdl if wc here* state what the common burninMil 
direction of the arrows, proceeds through the perforated really is, awd how it is preiiared fqr household use. 

G,.4bovewhich it tneets-and feeds the flame, carrying The mineral oil burned in^amps is petroleum oil, and 
it ottt through the aperture m the dome, where tiiet light is not ** paraffine.” ns it is usMidlw termed. The crude oih«i 9 

obtained from tlxe wehs, is mostly explosive, and unfit fpr 
In drdcr to set thislamp burning, a wick of cottoiushouid "burning in ll^ps. It is^herefore submitted to a process^ 
be Inserted in the tube, D, and turned up by means of the of distillatioi^ by means of which the more inflammabki',^, 
wtlitel tGi Just 'above the Jifivel of the - ctonte. It | portions are removed. The two first products of .this. • 
quite square oy means df ^patr ^ distillation arc kersoUne qpd a spirit known as 

nctiie of the ftbres of ffhe^bqth of a highly inflammable and dangelou.s . 

they wil eme am Trie next privet is the ordinary burning oil. ^ 
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prepared, does not eitJier explode or give olF 
iiilutemaDle vapour at ordin^ty temperatures, and is, con- 
a^uently, perfectly safe. A simple plan of testing 
petroleum oil is to pour a little into a saucer, and apply a 
Itch to the sutface. If the oil is dt ipr use it | 
11 not. ignite, and on immersing the match the dame will 
be extinguished ; while, if it is capable of giving off in- 
flammablc^ vapour at ordinary temperature, it will at once 
rake €rc,: and should be rejected. It is purely a fallacy to 
suppose that even ernde petroleum is explosive of itself ; 
it IS inflammable and burns furiously, but in its fluid state 
it cannot explpde. I'hc only chance of explosion is when 
petroleum vapour becomes mixcc^ with atmospheric air, 
when an explosive mixture is formed ; but even this will 
lignite unless brought into actual contact with a flame. 
From this it will be seen that there is little or no danger 
, incurred in the use of petroleum oils, if only ordinary care 
be exerlfiised. , Still, it should be remembered that the oil 
is highly inflammable, and it should be stored, if possible, 
♦•fee house, in ci?se a fire should occur. As in many 
other instances, the rage for cheapness has led some 
tradesmen to purchase and sell inferior oil, the use of 
which is a|ttendcd with some risk ; but, happily, the great 
bnlkt^now sold is perfectly free from even a suspicion of 
danger. The following table shows the comparative cost 
of J^ht obtained various materials for a period of 
ten hours, the quantity of light being of course equal ; — 

s. d. 

Wau 7 2 

Tallow 28 

Sperm Oil ... i 10 

Coal Gas ... o 4^ 

Paraffine Candles 3 10 

Petroleum Oil ... o 6 

From this it would appear that, with the exception of 
coal gas, petroleum oil is the cheapest source of artificial 
light with which wc arc yet acquainted ; and we may 
reasonably expect that, now we can be well assured of 
its safety in use, it will become much more extensively 
adopted even than it is at present. 


ure in both. Those who atteop^pt oiifimAi paintii^ 
•subjects in stained, g^, ^ould 
^wledge of di:awing,^^ct.,t)ie uisG Of tbe.1|p|rtumrim 
axti^c skill is not requifod^ as fsSect 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

GLASS PAINTING, 

TusrE are two methods by which coloured glass win- 
dows may be made.- In the first, a number of pieces of 
glaWr which have been stained witli colour in making, 
fitted together with thin leads, in such a manner as to 
form figures and ornamental patterns. On these same 
painting is employed, but the main effect depends upon 
the original colour of the pieces. 'I'his is called stained 
glass work 4 windows of the Gothic period, and those 
placed in churches within the last thirty years, arc thus 
ibrmed. 

'Hie second method consists of painting in colours on 
plain glass— forming, in fact, a transparent picture, as 
the .other .may be said to form a transparent mosaic. 

is called enamel painting on glass ; it was used for 
the i:hurch windows of last century, and is now chiefly 
^en^foyed for house decoration. 

two, stained glass is by far the most brilliant 
ahlroeautiful, but i]t cannot well be fitted into ordinary 
saahes, and in the wslndo\vs« of dweliing-i^«>oms the 
necessaxy lead lines are often objectionable ; It may, 
however, be well employed in the upper parts of the 
windows of hbpses in the Elismbethan style, and frames 
lilted with it. hung against common plain gl^ s windows, 
have often a good efiect Enamel painting, on the other 
is sp^ally suilpd^ to the large squares in the 
windon^ of modern hous^ ^ 

, . Afihoth methods are successfully piactised by amateurs, 
^nxid especially by ladie^ Ve give the mode Of pro- 


or fine art qualities. Decorative , worl^ calcuhued to a 
greatly to the appearance of rooms, in geometrii^ pat^ 
terns and the like, may be done by any ingenious pmon: 
Of this wc shall speak in the latter part of these artides 1 
but we shall first describe the more elaborate processes,, 

Mafenais.-^Firsi in place among the materials will be 
the glass itself. The best plain glass for enamel painting, 
and employment as white in stained work, is common 
sheet class— plate glass does not take colour so well It 
should be about onc-tenth of an inch thick, and should 
show a green tinge at the edges : its cost will be abqqt 
sixpence per square foot. The stained glass is of twO 
kinds — pot -metal, in.<which the colour is equally diffused 
through the whole threkness, and flash glass, which has 
•only a film of colour on one side. The most brilliant 
and expensive colour is “ ruby,” the best of which costs 
2s. per foot ; all other colours may be bought at about 
IS. 6d. All kinds of stained glass are commonly kept at 
glass warehouses. Two applied colours only arc used 
for stained glass work— China pink, and a solution made 
by. dissolving silver in nitric acid, ^hich gives a fine 
yellow. The enamel colours are composed of minml 
pigments, fused with a soft kind of glass, and afterwaids 
ground. All these must be procured from a professional 
glass painter ; the prices vary greatly, and cannot be 
stated. A sovereign will, however, buy a sufficient stock 
to last the amateur many months. 

Tools ^ — Of these the most important are, a transparent 
easel, which can be made by a carpenter for 5s. Ibc 
annexed cut show.s a good form for the amateur. It is 
composed of a wooden frame, covered at the back wiUi 
thin semi-transparent paper, and in front of this with a 
sheet of glass. Over the top is a mill-board shade to 
exclude unnecessary light. It must have two backdegs, 
instead of one like the ordinary easel, that no shadow 
may be thrown across the work. It should be raised a 
few inches above the tabic on which it stands, that the 
light may pass beneath to the palette. On this the glass 
is placed to be painted. 

Brushes , — A flat badger-hair brush four inches wide 
for ‘‘ro.Ttting,” camcl-hair brushes long and fine for tracing, 
and sliort (some fiat and some round) for painting, and 
stiff, short, hog-hair brushes for scrubbing out The 
whole will cost about 10s. A ground-glass slab, muller, 
and palettc-knrfe wj^ll ajso be required, to grind the colours, 
and will cost 6s. A few small palettes of common 
ground glass, six inches square, at 3d. each, will also be 
convenient. 

Stained Before beginning a work in stained 

glass, it is usual to make a small sketch, in which fihe 
arrangement of colour can be decided. This being done, 
what is called a cartoon is drawn, which gives the ilesigh 
the full size of the work ; this is sometimes coloured, but 
not generally. In this, the leads ai‘e indicated b/'bro^ 
black lines, and much care is necessary in anranglng 
them, that they iriay all fall im parts where they wiU not 
spoil, but rather add to the effect 6f the work. It is sdso 
necessary to take care that the shapes of the different 
pieces of glass are such as it is possible to cut wiffioot 
breaking. The lead lines are traced off on a piec^ eff 
paper, tidiich is laid on a board; over this the sheets of 
coloured glasS are laid, and the pieces required cut mt 
with a ^iwec^s diamond, the black fine oelow showing 
tlirough the glass, and serving as a pattern.. Betwip^ 
the different pieces of glass, intervals m one-ei^th of an 
inch arelefh to allow for theinserlion ^ the Idost 
amateurs iriU prefer that this, as well as the final opem- 
riim of soldering the leads together, ^hOuld ke done^^s 
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' in the proportion of a half-crown piec^ to a^gitt of 


the eaSel is next laid over the caxtoon, and on this the 
lead lines are also, as wcH as all the other iines of the 
de^n, traced with a camel-hair pencil and rather stiff 
Indian ink. The pieces of coloured glass are then taken 

Ihne^d water, and*** matted,” which is done as foSows : 
-^TTie glass is first brushed over with tracing colour 
ground finely, with water in which a /////? gum Arabic 
nas been dissolved ; only a little gum must be used, or 
the surface will be liable to crack. The tracing colour 
may be bought ready prepared from a glass painter ; it 
consiiUs of oxide of iron, powdered glass, and some sub- 
stance such as brickdust, to 
give a “ body black or brown 
may be used, according to the 
nature of the work. The “ mat ” 
is worked quite fiat and equal 
with the large flat badger-hair 
brush till it begins to dry ; the 
pieces are then fastened in their 
respective f^laces on the* easel- 
glass with wax — that used is 
composed of equal portions of 
bees-wax, pitch, and resin 
melted togetW in an earthen 
pipkin ; this is dropped in 
small spots, while hot, in the 
spaces left' between the pieces 
of glass for lead work. Care is 
required in melting the wax, as 
the substances are highly in- 
flammable. The easel is placed 
with its back to a window, so 
that the light may pass through 
the work to the painter, and the 
Cartoon set beside it for con- 
venience of reference. The 
painting is now begun. All 
lines in the design arc first 
traced on the coloured glass 
over those already indicated 
on the glass of the easel. To 
be effective, these lines should 
be broad and bold, as they look 
much fainter in the finished 
work. Wherever strong shadows 
are r^utred, they are also now 
put in by cross hatching. The 
dolour, used is the same as for matting, find with no more 
gum than is just sufficient to attach it to the glass. Lights 
are made by scrubbing off a portion of the mat with a stiff 
]^g-hair brush. The whole is then washed over, to fix the 
colour, wi^ a clean brush and spirits of tar. Afterwards 
the woik again gone over, and the lines and shadows 
Meflgthened where required with the same colour, but 
mund this time with spirits of tar instead of gum water. 
Finaflv, the high lights arc made by removing thc^holc 
mat where reqtiired, and clearing the glass with a point of 
hard wood. 


to which a bandfiil of common salt is added f aftmards^ 

^ . ^ .to give body, and make it more easily seen while awalied, 

after. The sheet of plain glass which forms the front ofl it is diickenra with flnely*ground red ochre. This amutton 

.5. . . i_! j ^ A , 1 .:- applied on the iac^ of the glass, which for tj^t ppepose 

has to be taken irmn the easel and laid flat, with us liu:^ 
downwards, on a tabic. An outline in the sdutii^ ta 
drawn with a camebhair pencil round the part to hm 
stained, and the colour allowed to flow equally over tm 
enclosed space. 


iThe next process , 
fused with the glass as to 


.jSIwJ- 



TKAN&rARCNT EASEL AND SHADE. 


which the colours are soi 
ome a part of it. This is 
usually done in kilns, Vhich are iron ovens fitted with: 
sliding shelves of the same material. The* shelves are 
covered with a bed of powdered whitening, which must be 
thoroughly dry and perfectly smooth. On this the pieces 
of glass to be fired are laid, and 
the kiln heated to a& high a tem- 
perature as can be reache d wi th- 
out melting the glassf^vdSESf' 
however, becomes perfectly: sofi^ 
and would lose its even surfaCjCt 
were it not prevented from so- 
doing by the level bed of whlteir 
ing. When proper heat hai 
been reached, the kiln is allowed 
to cool gradually ; if this shoifid 
take place too rapidly, there is 
danger of the glass bffeakiii®. 
In towns, where the work can be 
conveniently sent to the kiln of 
a regular glass painter to be 
fired, it is better for the amateur 
to adopt that course; the or- 
dinary charge for finng is 6d, 
per foot ; some amateurs, how- 
ever, use a ** muffle,” which is a. 
miniature movable kiln, made 
of iron, and, like it, fitted with 
slides ; the pieces of glass ait 
laid upon whitening within it, im 
the same manner as the kilm 
It is then placed in a stropg fire, 
with coals heaped over it ; but 
this contrivance can only be 
used for small pieces. 

After firing, the glass is weH 
washed, and examined against 
strong light. Blisters ,will som^ 
times have arisen in the kilp ; 
if so, they are rubbed dpwh 
with pumicc-stene and wa^, 
and the defect repaired with new colour. The lines 


and shadows will 'also have grown fainter in firji 
and will probably want re-touching in parts. 

“gold” stain has been applied, an opaque coat of 
ochre will remain on the glass. This is scraped, or, 
better, washed off with spirits of turpentine ; and, if 
the yellow appears loo faint, new solution is floated on. 
A second firing is now necessary, but^should no re-touch/- 
ing of any kind have been needed, one fifing is of gpurse 
sufficient. If a second re^touching is resorted to, a^ird 
firing follows. ^ 

Enamel the preliminaiy sketch 

and cartoon are made in ythetsame manner as for stakieid 
glass; but as the Whole design can be formed ob one 

^ ^ piece, theVainter has fnuch more fr.edom in the treat-, " 

on qukWy, or there'^is danger of^washing up the ment of hi» subject ; for there are no difficulties ih, 
lit® bright yelloiy, technically kno\vn as “gold stain,” shape of cutting out glass or lead lines to be attended ita * 
.. itLi.. ir cartoop, however, i%iiot coloured, as it somAjiftea'.’^ 

Ifor stained glass; for if it be siftiply in blick ahd*w||jk^, 


/ After this has become diy. applied colours, if any are 
are put on. In figures, it is usual to makcithe faces 
a&d' tends of plain glass, and these are now tinted with 
The colour is ground with spirits o^tar, and 


is j£iso at (his Stage^ if required; it is oftd^ used % 
letters in ihscriptfoiw, borders of dmperied, 
:ted irifoit^^urposes ; abd.fire^ently proves -a valteble 
fesourcc* It is made by dissolving silver in nitric s^cid, 


can at onep be placed on the easel behind the glbsSi 
painted, and lines and shadows traced from It AlVtlie'# 



^OOKiNG. 

UntKiSOMpaM psur&ce m cpAtaqtivith the mould. They are time 

i 1 *-11 *u. heated and dried^ biit their cookii^ is thoroi^ly 


. staining. .It ^ «ot till after the first firing that 

a ; enamel {Mthtting begins. The Colours -are, as 

.. has already 4Utedj vitrified into a kind pf glassjaj 
They are, in the first place, ground fincA^ith gum water, 
in tpb same mamner'as the tracing colour, .and applied 
like Hi and flattened down with tJ)e badger-hair brush. 
TJiese CQk»«^ are laid on as flat washes merely, all lines 
mtd U^^t^iand shadow having been formed in the previous 
treatm^^l with tracing cf>lour. When dry, they also are 
Wj|$hedPV^t with spirits of tar ; and a second coating of 
to render the lines more intense, ground with tar- 
is applied. This, too, has'to be rendered perfectly 
the badger tool. The glass is now fired a second 
and the colour rc-touched and strengthened where 
' snpoessary, and, of course, fired afterwards. If deep 
amours. are required, it is well not to lay on a thick wasli 
; At once, or it may blister in burning, but to gain strength 
by putting on successive thin washes and firing between, 
'ig the proccsil till sufficient depth has been gained. 
The enamel colours are weak and ineffective as compared 
with stains, and no applied colour, corresponding to the 
teautiful *'ruby” stain, exists ; the best red is a purple- 
fMkf which may be converted into an imitation of i*uby 
Joy applying silver solution at the bark. 


^ , COOKING. 

• VEGE'J A HLES. 

VegetahU Soup* — Pick, wash, and drain a good quantity 
. lOf green vegetables, such as lettuces, sorrel, orach, purs- 
!ain, chervil, celery, &c. ; slired them with Ji knife. ’Roots 
—as carrots and turnips— arc to be chopped small ; bulbs 
—as leeks and onions— to be sliced very thin. Put them 
•over a gentle fire, in a large stewpjin, wath a good lump of 
, butter ; keep turning them about with a wooden spo6n, so 
as heither to let them brown nor burn. When they begin 
to soften> dust in a little flour, which will give the soup a 
certaHi smoothness and consistency, pleasant to the palate 
AS well as to the eye. Then stir in enough water to dilute 
it and make tlie requisite quantity of soup ; on meat days 
rbroth may be substituted lor winter. Let all boil together 
till cveiy kind of vegetable is perfectly lender. Take the 
soup off the fire ; stir a few spoonfuls of it into two or 
thri^ cpg-yolks broken into a basin. Combine the mix- 
ture with the soup to thicken it. Put a low very thin 
slices of bread at the bottom of your soup-tureen, and 
pour the soup ovei them. 

PeieUofs. au Mattre d'^ Hotel {Steward's 1^/7/).— Slice 
-celd potatoes ; put them into a stewpan, with just enough 
tatter to oil their surface completely ; dust them with a 
Jittle finely-chopped parsley, jjeppcr, and salt. Stir the 
potatoes aWut in this, heating them thoroughly, but not 
actually frying them. 

. Masked Potatoes , — It must be understood that potatoes 

• Ita mashing must be mealy, w^ell cooked, and yet not 
( , aloppy,but thoroughly dry. Heat the bowl before you put 

• in (to help to drive off moisture), and mash them to 
, A pulp, or nithcT, to a pasty powder, with a wooden .spoon, 

Yoii JpAy add a dust of salt, and perhaps pepper, if desired. 

' Bmjjjjuoixie cooks mix in butter and -milk, or cream, wdiich 
, arekH very well if you want a pnrie of potatoes, which is 
it, thing by itself, quite different from genuine mashed 
Thq putfe you mar^ make with any inferior 
of pntw ; the latter, in its perfection, is to be ob- 
only the most floury, mid is one qplhe nicest 
ways of dressing that vegetable. M ashed pot/2oes may be 
ttCrved simply hejiped on the dish ; or, when so dished,, they 
imay set under a salamander to have their swftice 
taownedp which ViTl tS ‘drive off superfluous mmsture ; 

* or tta|pmRy be put iotoA pudding-basin or mould ({^tittered 
^8ide)| and set mto the over, fust long enough to gild the 


consummated. 

SouMied Poitatoes,^lP^\%:. ^blogant prepahttion js^iiot 
difficult to execute. ^tatoes t cut the®, in the 
direction of their length, into slices a quartei; of ari 
thick ; fry them, till they arc three parts done, in mo^ 
raUiy hot fat. Take them out, drain, and let get nmly 
cold. Then throw them into v$iry hotpeXy and plenty of 
it ; keep them moving with a slice till they are wU 
soufflded or swollen, and of a nice light brown, which 
takes place almost immediately. Take them out, dust 
with a little very fine salt, and serve at once. 

Carthusian Potatoes , — ^Wash mealy potatoes, cook them 
in their jacl<^ts, either in tlie ashes, or in a saucepan with 
just enough water to cover them. In the latter case, when 
coolicd enough, pour off the water and let them dry in 
the saucepan. Pcchand mash them ; then mince an equal 
(luantity of any underdone cold meat you have— mutton, 
veal, fowl, or gaific. Mix this with the mashed potatoes, 
seasoning with butter, pepper, salt, chopped jxirslcy, and 
chives or young green onions. Incorporate with the whole 
tw*o or three raw eggs, according to the quantity. Make 
these into balls a little lt;ss than a hen^s egg. Dip them 
first into bcat-up egg, then roll then?, in flour or bread- 
crumbs, and fry them nicely, so ns to be light -brown Out- 
side and not greasy Avitbin. Pile them on the dish in a 
pyramid, and serve garnished with fried parsley. They 
themselves arc an appropriate and substantial accom- 
panimjiU for any kind of liash or stew. 

Stewed 'Cut the green tops off short-horn 

carrots immediately they arc dra^vri from the bed. Scraj>e 
them slightly, cut off the filaments, and throw them into 
cold water. IJrovvn in butter a very small quantity of 
chopped onion and flour ; if onion be objected to, some 
other browning, as caramel or burnt sugar, may bt; 
substituted ; but so little will suffice that it will hardly be 
suspected. Then stir in as much good stock as* Avill 
cover the carrots ; when it boils throw them in ; season 
very slightly udtli pepper and salt. As tlu; slock reduces 
keep stirring them, to prevent sticking and burning. By 
the time they arc done, the gravy should be reduced alinost 
to a glaze. Transfer them to a hot vegetable- dish/and 
pour the gravy over them. 

Lo/i^^-horn or Altringham Carrots as Carrot Soup , — 
To keep this as red as possible, some cooks reject the 
hearts of the carrots. After proper cleansing, cut up into 
slit'cs as many carrots as you want, with a turnip, a leek, 
and an onio*% and boil them in no more than suffidient 
water till they are Soft enough to squeeze through a cullen- 
der. Return this purdc to the boiler, and dilute with good 
veal or beef stock ; season lightly with , sugar, salt, and 
p(‘pper ; keep .stirring while it boils up. Put into your 
soup-tureen either dice of toasted or fried bread, or a 
little rice boiled separately, and after one more stir-up 
pour the soup over them. Parsnips are generally halved 
or quartered before cooking, and so served as a sort of 
garnishing; but tliey may be mashed or chopped fine, re- 
heated in a saucepan with butter and pepper, and served 
separately in a vegetable-dish. 

Bopled Salsify,-— ’VaKi root of this plant resembles a stick 
of horse-radish, only covered with a rind as black as soot 
Scrape off the rind till you come to the flcfsh, winch resetn-^ 
bles that of the parsnip in substance and colour, Cut the 
roots as^scraped into three-inch lengths, And throw them 
for a couple of hours into a pail of cold water, wiiioh they 
will discolour with a tinge of reddish-brown. Throw th^ 
into boning salt and water, and keep it tailing in(?essant}y. 
They Avill take at least an hour' to cook, Vhich hi the 6ip[y 
inconvenience, attending thrir When -qqite ten- 
der, drain ^hem ; arrange dish as you Wi^d 

over ihe® irithef t^od meted, 
white^senee’!taikae wkhii^eaix^^ ■ 
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^'the b^st wter, mat or 
Sn^ rkw. ^^oDcSy'jl teaspoooful of fiour> a little ssUt^and 
.a ^^ert^onful e^ch oi. cold^wate;^ and li^<)n-juicc or 
, jyifliiaiar ^pxta%oxk or plate),., Sqt this pjx a very gentle fire, 
;pr, ;f,'yOU in. a large stewpah.half-fiUed with boiling 
wat^^i. As ^hc butter, inclts, keep stirring incessantly in one' 
direction, till the sauce^ is perfectly, smooth and even. 
Should it threaten topik throw in a dessertspoonful of cold 
water and stir a^ain. You may season further with a little 
pepper. Taste if the sauce is lo .your liking, and just 
petbre serving add a few drops more vinegar. Instead of 
putting in all the butter at once, you may incorporate it 
with the other ingredients piecemeal —say in three separate 
portions, one after the other. But then the stirring must 
never stop, which, in fact, is the grand secret of making 
dus sauce good. Dutch sauce is served not only with 
vegetables (asparagus, cauliflower, ^a-kale, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, salsify, &c.), but with boiled fish, meats, and 
poultry*— with" anything, in short, requiting a delicate w'hite 
sauce. 

/^rte'd Salsify has this convenience, that when preparing 
a dish of boiled salsify you can cook double the quantity 
you want, and reserve half of it for frying next day. 
Before frying, you may steep your cold salsify in pepper, 
salt^ and 'inegar, T)ut it is not necessary. If you do so, 
dram them well, then dip them one by one in frying batter 
^sec below), and throw tliem into a pnn of hot fat, accord- 
ing to the directions previously insisted upon. When 
done of a nice light brown, lake them out ; let them drain 
a moment on the slice, or on a hot coarse towel ; pile them 
in a pyramid on the dish, and serve garnished with fried 
parsley. No sauce is reauired with them. We give other 
receipts for fried vegetables, which the intelligent cook 
can easily c:ctencl. 

Salsify and ‘Another way of warming-up cold 

boiled salsify is to put it in a stewpan with a lump of 
butter j as that melts, add a little flour ; dilate with cream 
or milk ; season with salt and grated nutmeg ; let all boil 
together, well stirred, and serve. Salsify roots, left in the 
ground, will send up in spring stout green shoots, which 
are excellent, boiled and oaten like asparagus. 

Frud Celery,’— solid, moderate-sized heads of| 
celery ; cut off the tops so as to leave them six or eight 
inches long, -including the sweet and nutty portion of the 
root. Split the heads in halves, and wash them thoroughly 
to cleanse them from every particle of grit or sand, with- 
out detaching the leaf-stalks. Then boil them, but not 
to a mash, in good, well-seasoned broth. Take them out ; 
let them cool and drain as dry as may be. Thus pre- 
pared,, they are ready for frying. When wanted, roll the 
half-heads of celery in flour, dip them in frying-batter, and 
fry them with your utmost skill. Pile ^hcin in the same 
way as sugar biscuits on the dish, and serve as hot as 
. possible. They need no sauce ; nevertheless, you may 
send up with them a little savoury brown-gravy sauce, 
made , with the broth in which they were boiled. To 
complete this receipt, we give — 

Matter for Frying Vegetables^ dr*r.— Make a thickish 
batter ^vith wat^ or mSk and a quarter of a pound of 
flour. Add a little salt, and half a wine-gla&s of brandy; 

. 8tir all well togctlier. Beat an egg, while and yolft, tq a 
froth, and incoi^orate it with the batter. After standing 
ah hour in a \varrn place, it is fit for use. 

: . , Fried Chardoons,’—lAmy Endish cooks, if chardoons 
put into riieir, hands, would not know wnat to do 
,>witn UMm The best ways of dressing thfcm arc frying 
and stewing. The chaidoon resdi^btcs a heatWof celery 
aiv .ahai^, but is fnuch larger. After trimming the 
.outlet, Jewes ahd r^s,it may be cut into, tw ‘ 
lOw^er half SMt ih.iwo^; or quartered, an ^ 
i iti .salt and till tender.}; . , 

take them dttt to cod and drhin^; For sttewtegt 


have only, to be put Into .as.mucli lislt gravy 
as will coyer them, and,«when thoroagbly done,: to be 
served with the same poured over them.. . For frying (to 
be performed exactly as with celery), the, uRjer portions 
of the leaf-stalks will probably be the most conwadent ; 
ncverthelcsi^, the quartered hearts, if sufficient ty 
in size, fry perfectly. . ‘ . V 

The Jerusalem Ar/iohoke,— The only secret in cooking 
it is, first to peel it, throwing each root immediately ait^ 
wards into cold water, to avoid the contact of me air* 
which would brown its surface as it does that of a cut 
d^Dple. Put them next into boiling salt-and-water, and boll v 
them till tender (fromstwenty to fivc-and-thirty minute#), , 
which a fork will test ; then pile them on a dish, and 
pour over them melted butter, white sauce, or Dutch 
sauce. They may also be mashed, and served, in the 
same way as mashed parsnips. The famous Soyer peeled 
a dozen into the shape of a pear, and boilec^them in three 
pints of water, with one ounce of salt, one of Iwt^ and 
a few sliced onions. When tendtr, he made 
mashed poinioos on a dish, fixed them on it point upward, 
sauced them over witl\ cither cream sauce, white 
melted butter, or maitre d’h6tel,and placed a lineBrussela 
sprout between each ; a contrast which is excceStiq^ 
simple, pretty, and inviting. They me also good fiM, •' 
the small ones whole, the larger oifts divided, after.' a 

a ing in batter, or in egg and bread-crumbs. Cooked" 
is way well, they require no sauce but a little salt. > ‘ ^ 
Leeh are at their very best in February' and^ March. 
They may be served as a vegetable, like aspara^s, with 
melted butter ; but arc better used in combihatipn. with 
other things in pottages, to which their mucilage iS a 
valuable addition. 

Cabbage Plants when cooked and laid in their , dish, 
merely require squeezing with a plate, holding Uie 
sidewise, to c.Kprcss the water. Early York and dth^ 
summer cablxiges may be done the same way; but jas 
ilicy will be more substantial, after squeezing in their 
dish, they may be cut across with a knife into squares of 
a size for helping, and have a little butter spread upon ; 
their surface, and also be slightly peppered. The same 
maybe said of more substantial still, -as well, as 

of other /t7;'^v7-h carted cabbages, of which tlie drum-head, 
though often grown for sheep and cattle, is an exceedif^ly 
sweet and delicate tabic cabbage. Brussels sprouts, after 
a slight squeezing, may be served plain ; or, for meat 
days, with good jjravy, and for meagre days, Belgian, 
fashion, with matrimony sauce. 

Cabbage CViitr.— Boil any large-hearted cabbage (slit 
at the stalk-end to let the water penetrate) quite tender* 
Squeeze the water from it, and chop it small. Butter 
well the inside of a . stewpan ; dust it with gratpd. 
biscuit. At the bottom put a layer of chopped cabh^e ' 
three-quarters of an inch thick ; then a thin layer.- of 
sausagc-mcat, nearly cooked in the least |Hissib)e quantity 
of M'ater ; then another layer of cabbage ; pttd so on, 
till the stewpan is nearly "full, letting cabbage.be the 
upper layer. On this spread a few thui slices of bacon, 
and set it into a very gentle oven. When you fudge 
the chopped meat done enough, turn out the whole on 
to a dish, as from a mould, and serve either ,p^ain or ^ 
surrounded with ricji brown sauce. Minced colc^^bat 
may be used instead of sausage-mqal. ■ 

Chopped Cabbage^ wilhemt tdking the trouble to mould , 
jt, makes an appropriatc^be^ for boiled or fried sau^fgus, ■ 
fried or poached e^6,^p6rk chops, broiled kidneys, 
stewed sMctbreads, many oUier small things. 

SteTi/ea\ied Cabbage.-^ThU is valuable, becauae..i^ ' 
cabbages may be planted so as to be rcjidy in 
few other vegetables available. Surra the 
as for picSltegr} rinse im cold pump-water.. 
any i^ah meat boilings, you may ttse ,%htt,|6 

cook ft hi } but ^ you haw the slightest doubt^ 


''is#', . COOKlN<i. 

^ 1 — . . r’ 

, Throw tbe cabbage into boilii^r water, south border can be spared for a late settlatg ctf {^ortugaji 

. h^ let it boil galloping tiU intder. Then drain it in a bale, with a few haiidlights to Cover 

#iii^der, saueeamg it aUghtly^ Lay the cabbage on will find hixnself jepald in iqpring by iSmne eacettSnt 

:a choppiiig^board,,and chop it. Put a lump of butter jaiishes of delicate greens. , , 

in a stewpan, and upon this throw the chopped cabbage. Sea-kak {CramSe mariH ^). — ^Itis curiotta that a vtge* 
It will then be of a dull purple, not tempting to look table now so highly esteemed should have been Sntrodimd 
'at. Pour^over it a dessertspoonful of vinegar, and mix into the London markets with difficulty. Its cM^aUm 
wdl ; the dolour will immediately change to that of *~and that very restricted and:, local — dates from little 
piddod red cabbage. More vinegar may be added, if a more than a hundred years back ^though on many ps^ 
sharper flavour is liked. Season with pepper, stir in of the south coast the inhabitants, from time immemorial. 

< more butter, and, when quite heated through, serve. .It have been in the habit of searching for it when lynched 
a handsome substratum for boiled sausages or by the drifted sand, and cutting off the white i^oots 
{ioai^ed eggs. Good beef or Veal dripping may be close to the crown of the plant. It is the blanching which 
used instead of butter. Stewed red cabbage heats up makes sca-kale so delicate ; unblanched, it is uneatable ; 
again perfectly. One large cabbage will furnish seversd and we have known French people, who had come into 
dashes. possession of gardens where it had been planted by 

Cauliflower^ with Stuffing.— your cauliflowers into English occupiers, root it up and throw it away; because, 

, sprigs or branches ; throw them into boiling salt-and- not being aware of the mode of earthing it up or covering 
let them boil two minutes *; then take them out it with pots, they had tried its, full-grown leaves, and 
and dmhi them. Cover the bottom of a stewpan with found them detestable. It is the action of light which 
thin slices of white bacon. On them put your cauli- gives sca-kale its strong and bitter taste, as well as its 
flower sprigs, upright, heels upwards, as tight as you glaucous-green and reddish-purple colouring. Conse- 
Can pack them. Fill up the interstices witli a stuffing quently se.vkale, as soon as cut, should be kept in a dark 
made of fine minced veal or pork (cold meat will do), place until wanted. By exposure for several days on a 
beef suet, bre^;icriim])s, pepper, salt, and a little greengrocer’s stall it will acquire a 4ecidcd tinge, which 
chopped parsley or either sweet herb. Beat up three injures both its appearance and its flavour. Select, 
.eggs, ana pour them over tlicsc. .When they have therefore, sea-kale as white as ivory, brittle, and with 
'aoaked in, add enough broth to cover the whole well, every other app(*arance of freshness. 

Then ‘stew over a gentle fire. Wlicn the cauliflowers Sea-kale. — After careful washing and brushing to remove 

, are tender, and the sauce all but evaporated, clap a hot all sand and grit, throw the sca-kale into boiling salt-and- 
dish on the stewpan ; turn the latter topsy-turvy, and water. If young and fresh, it will be cooked in from 
the cauliflower will be left standing in a handsome mass, twenty to thirty minutes ; if stale and discoloured, it will 
^is, which might be called caulifh>wcr pudding, makes lake much longer, and also discolour the water in which 
a showy dish, and does not really give much trouble, nor it is boiled. In this case it is desirable to change the 
take a long time to do. water when the kale is half done ; in short, the best sea- 

Couve Tronchnday or Portugal Cabbage {in French^ kale is the easiest cooked. Try with a fork if it is 
Chou d grosse ebte, large-ribbed Cabbage),— An excellent lender ; take it up and drain it ; lay the heads in one 
cabbage when taken at the right time, but hard and I direction, like asparagus, on a toast pr sippet, and mask 
tough when cut in certain states. It (or rather the it with melted butter, white sauce, or Dutch sauce. If 
seasoKiS which influence it) is somewhat capricious ; the water in which it was cooked remains colourless, the 
hence, different people look upon it with different degrees toast may be soaked with a little of it ; otherwise not, as 
of favour. Portugal kale is best after a continuance of it is sure to be bitter. Though usually served white, sea- 
' mild, cloudy, shower>' weather— for instance, in spring kale may be stewed brown, by transferring it when 
iSfter a mild winter, ^'hiis cabbage does not form a heart ; three parts done, to rich brown gravy, and finishing it 
but* in recompense, the veins and footstalks of the leaves off in that, 

are of extraordinary thickness, being swollen more than Asparagus officinalis is another hardy, native, maritime 
is seen in any other variety of the tribe. This general plant, still found wild on some parts of the coast. Its 
succulence of habit, added to its delicate glaucous-green seaside origin is proved by its tolerance of, if not its fond- 
colour, which often becomes yellow in the centre of the ness for, sal:*- An approved mode of weeding asparagus- 
plant, as if it were blanched, gives it a very prepossessing beds is to sow them with salt, which kills the weeds and 
appearance. The directions for cooking usually given worms, but docs not touch the asparagus. It is so old 
are, to strip off the green part of the leaves, and to cat a vegetable as to have been a favourite with Cato. But 
the ribs and footstalks, boiling and serving them like although so long under cultivation, and always propa- 
sea-kale ; but when they are sufficiently full grown to be gated by seed, the varieties into which it has run ,are not 
. so treated, they arc mostly tough and hard. Couve numerous nor marked. Choose bunches of asparagus 
tronchuda has thus been brought into disfavour. The which have the cut fresh and the heads straight. If the 
middle part of the plant, which ought to be the heart, is cut end is brown and dry, and the heads bent on one 
, excellent for table use ; it is fleshy, delicate, sweet, side as if stretching in that way in search' of light, the 
tempting to the eye as well as agreeable to the palate, asparagus is stale. Scrape off the white skin at the, lower 
tasting something between cauliflower and sca-kale, and, end and shorten it a little, so as to make the heads of 
thcrifore, po.ssesses all the good qualities of cabbage, equal lengths ; throw them, as done, into cold water, and 
wij^but the strong flavour and smell with which that let them remain there till cooking-time. Then tie them into 
vegetable is sometimes, chargeable. In coojdng, take small manageable bunches, and throw them into boHing 
care tp throw the heads into a large vessel of boiling salt-and-water. They will take from twenty to iive-amd- 
wAer. Sow nom the cnd*of May to the end of June, thirty minutes. Fresh asparagus cooks more quickly dwn 
add dtese instructions, because the plant is more stale. On untying die bunches, lay them with tbekjjiieaKls 
adapted for pnvate gardens thaff for sale at/harket. A all one way, either by themselves .in the dish* or on a toast 
sb^le sowing will puffipe,. as from the saftie seed-bed moisteifed with the tvater in which they were boded* 
‘ three or ,foun fsanspuantations may be made during die Sauce for asparagus is oiled butter '^excellent, ^nd mneb 
sumnier, ^ic of wfiiph* will turn out better .than others, used abroad), melted butter, or white saiicc. As it is per-, 
aecordibg to. the chndces of the season ; but very ire- knitted to eat asparagus with the^ flnk^* it is best to send 

, qdeoftly the latest best. . The plant is not partictrlariy' np the sauce separately, instead w pouring k over the 

teller tn oidihary a smaU space on a yege^ > ^ ^ 
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‘ immis ttpr Fon pleasure, -birds.. 

IW' CANAitV.' . ^ 

Under the above title we propose to devote a series cf 
papers tO' the proper treatment of this class of domestic 
petfc We shall 
also .speak of the 
management of 
English songbittls; 
hut, while we do so, 
we wish it clearly 
to be understood 
that we are no ad- 
vocatesfor keeping 
such birds in cages. 

Among all living 
erteatures, none are 
more formed by 
nature than these 
to find their hap- 
piness in freedom ; 
and those who con- 
demn them to a life 
of captivity and 
(ionseqttcnt misery^ 
may rest assured 
that the pleasure 

which any human being can derive from constituting 
himself tlie gaoler of one of these innocent creatures is an 
unhealthy and vitiated one. That birds sliould some- 
times be destroyed as food, or for the protection of pro- 
perty from their raV^ages, is necessary; and the delight 
which uncultivated minds find in the destruction of animal 


of nightingales. We should be glad to meet iikt Beilin 
police on such an errand of mercy in the SeVjSh Dta^. 

This^' be it understood, applies to British song tods 
only. To keep a canary is as legitimate as to keep a cat 
or a dog ; like them, it has lived in a domestic state for 

geiioraiians ; ithas 
become, so to 
speak, purely an 
artificial animal, 
ignorantof,anduii- 
litied for, the sweets 
of liberty ; and the 
limited amount of 
liappfhess it is 
capable of enjoying 
can only be at- 
tain<;(i in the cage, 
It is a grateful task 
lO us to 

that happiness can 
most fully be im- 


most fully be im- 
parted. 

Our direcAions 
for the treatment of 
^fritish song birds 
a. arc given in the 

hope of ameliora- 
ting the condition of those kept. If people will persist in 
keeping them, they should at least know how to reduce 
their sufferings to the minimum. But let no person buy 
an Kngli.sh bird from motives of compassion ; for, were 
there no comparatively spcakingtendcr-hcarted purchasers, 
the brutal bird-catchers would find their occupation gone. 



He be, to some extent, excused as a natural instinct 
Mptoited m man for his own preservation ; but no such 
can be used for those who Wantonly deprive^hem of 
kherty. {'he bird-catcher and bird-keeper hold that rela* 
‘ton tothehonest sportsman that the slave-dealer^holds to 
^soldier* In Benin, the authorities occasionally make m] 
decent on fte captors and dealers in birds, libecate their 
^ victims, and fine heavily all who are found in possession 

88— VOU 
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Ca^es , — Of first importance to those who propose ib 
keep birdrfHg the selectidn of proper cages. Some exci^ 
lent hints oh this subject are given in that charmin^^y ^ 
original, and on this and kindred mattere exc^it)^ * 
well-infonn^i work, ** K|}d’s Qvb Journ^,” front 
we quote the following : " The cages in ^nerafkse w 
altogether ill adapted to comfort, being open to the air nt , 
every point, and admitting i succession of Oughts frpm * 
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flill nifthL a& thin^ avoid the circular, 

o|Wwi-baiTed brass cagcs^ with hiding doors, now so much 
iu vogue. They are frightful instruments of destruction. 
The brass, when wati^ ^ges on it, presents gangtene, 
and, when this is tasted, produces sometimes a lingering, 
sometimes a sudden dcatli. All manner of cheap cages, 
too, must tie regarded as inadmissible ; they are made of 
dry deal atod invariably harbour vermin. The proper de- 
scription of tenement for a canary is a mahogany cage 
thirteen inches long, eleven inches high, and eight inches 
deep: The top, back, and one of the sides should be of 
wood } the other side, as also the front, should be of 
tinned wirevv^rk; so as to admit the air, and at the same 
time cxchide a thorough draught. Just above this wire- 
work, at the side, should be a wooden slide, running in a 
groove ; it might then be used or not, as occasion might 

'* ; ; .1 . u ..... ...Lit... A 


require the bath. Fig. a biding cage af. liie * 

niost approved form. ’ jiL 

For most descriptions ftT smaQ apng birds the ordinal ' 
Aige described above wiU be, suited ; butthpsc which are; 
of larger size than the canary, will demand qggp$. oa p. 
larger scale. The blackcap*s cage should W i6 An- loiig^ 

13 in. high, and 10 in. deep ; the nightingale’s should be 
17 in. long, 14 in. high, and 11 in. deep ; and aa the latter 
bird is of shy habits and loves seclasion, lg)th ddes of the 
cage should be formed of wood ; it is well also to provide 
a green curtain, behind which he ma^ shelter himselfj.if 
so disposed. His food must not be given him in tins. 

In ^ cases it is most desirable that the woodwork of 
cages should be of mahogany, French-polished without,, 
and painted within with two or three coats of white oiU 
paint, as a safeguard against those pcsls of cage birds, 


rccfiiirc. Thu cage inside should be painted white. A ! ]j:u'asitical insects. Care must, however, be tak^ that 



long, square, but narrow perch should run from end to 
the centre of the cage ; and a second, of a 
similar kind, directly behind the two tin pans inserted at 
the front of the cage, one on 
eitlier side, to hold the seed. 

In the middle of the wire- 
- work, at thx: front, let there 
be a hole sufhcimlly large 
to admit the birds head 
while drinking. Never use 
glasses* or fountains for 
noldiiig water, but rcccp- 
tades of tin, suspended by 
bent wires. Glasses and 
jEbunthms are apt to get dis- 
placed, and many a prisoner 
dies for want of water, thus 
unthinkingly removed be- 
yond his reach. By having 
these two perches only, the 
bird’s feet i^ill be kept 
clean, ^ and he will have 
plenty of room for exercise, 
without injuring his plumage. 

In addition to the water sup- 
plied in the tin, it is always 
expediei^ to have a square 
earthenware bath, fitted in a 
mahogany frame, ready for 
use* These arc so made .as 
to bp easily suspended on the doors of the cages when 
tbc*'lattcr are opened. They arc overarched with wire, lo 
, Jjjeirent the bird escaping, and arc obtainablo of any 
A cage answering lo this description is shown 
in our illustratiou (Fig. 1), 

Breeding cagjes for canaries are required of larger pro- 
portions ; the following are given as suitable ; — [.cugth, 

2 feet 4 inches; depth, iz inches; height, 30 inches, 'fhe 
lop and sides should be of wood, the front of strong tin 
j w&e. Three or four perches should run across the cage, 
and a little chamber, or rather one large chamber divided 
intOj^wq, should be made immediately under the top of 
the cage to hold the nest-boxes ; in front of these should 
bejjtrcular h|Olcs, to give ingress and ogress to the birds ; 
aiA behind, In the. side ol the cagjfe, doors by which you 
can yoursetf get acccss«to Beneath th^est-boxes 

sl^puld be a small cage separated by wires from Xho larger 
one : 'this is ipv the youn J bifds after they have left the 
nejst '' A distinct apartment of tfiis j^ind is rendered 
ufec^saty by a habit which the old birds* ha wof plucking 
• olfif the foathm of tlw»r young to line the ?est for theff 
next tiffobd. •This .anjingemqn) will prevciit their being 
thus disfigprcdj^aiKl tSeir waiA will be pfwvided for by 
'the enck, wil! fecsi’ them through the wires. • Thc< 
/ hmugernehu for food aiad ^^nkiing water should be the 
as in the not 

if- • ^ . 


Fig. I 


nightingales are not jdaced in ncwly-painlcd cages, or, 
indeed, near white paint g^enerally ; for, so delicate are 
their lungs, that tht white-lead will prove fatal to them. 

When cages have become in- 
fested with vermin, rectified 
vegetable naphtha, applied to 
every part, has been found a 
complete g^medy. 

I'he wires of cages should 
not be painted ; tJic paint is 
liable to be pecked off, .lud, 
being eaten by the birds, to 
prove injurious to them. 
'Fhc best malerial for this 
purpose ’is tinned iron wire, 
which can always he kep; 
clean, and docs not rust. 

A ( 3 e.scription of cage, com- 
posed wholly of zinc and 
wire, has been rccommenrlotl 
on the ground of its greater 
cleanliness. It is of Ger- 
man origin, and diifcns in 
several respects from those 
in general use. We show 
such an one in our illustra- 
tion, Fig. 3. The bottom 
is movable and the or- 
dinary drawer or tray is 
thus dispensed with. ’ When 
it requires cleaning, the small catches which fasten the 
upper and lower j’ls together are undone ; and the 
former, with llie bird in it, can be set on the table, while 
the latter is thoroughly washed. The bottom extends 
some two or three inches beyond the upper part, and 
forms a tr.ry in vfhich the dirt and seed thrown out by the 
bird arc caught, instead of being scattered in the usual 
objectionable manner over the carpet. If necessary^ 
such a cage as this might be plunged bodily in hot 
water, without suffering damage, and tfite most perfect 
cleanliness insured. The '/inc, when japaxuie^tnay be 
made highly decorative, and the qt^liltf/n^t to be 
much greater, than that o( Woodi vrilile it Would last 
muck longer. • 

A good trire cage which protects the' bird from cold 
and Naughts, is shown in Fig. 4. It shields the bird, 
without concealing it, by being surrounded to a certain 
height 4 >y sheets of ornamental glass, and is certainly 
one of the best obtainable, as it secures all the pdvan* 
tages we h4ve dedcribed as desirable or necestmryy and 
it is af the same <ime ornamented in ita ^fenkral effect 
and details. Any bird exposed to.tbe ^air iS;§ot so well 
shelterddyas in a cage resembling a Many 

lose their lurdi^froih keeping them m^hfibh eOges, .and 

expbsh^ them toeoldseir — 

we iilam {urocebd to sbowiiKirh 4 iiByLt 
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SEA BATHING. ^ 

fesbibn of " a change to til^ sea-side every autumn 

has of late years preva^ed to so great an extent through* 
oat Europe but especially England, that it has almost 
amounted to ^ mania. This custom* however, which is on 
the whole ^ most salutary and bcneBcial one, has not been 
introduced by the dictates of the physician ; as the public 
themselves havn* in the majority of instances, selected the 
sea-coast as their healthful retreat, quite apart from any 
advicb of the m^ical faculty. On this account it is that 
almost as many lives have been lost as saved by sea 
bathing, by its reckless unadvised use in comparative 
health, and by carelessness and misuse in the treatment 
of the invalided. The absurd notion wWch has taken 
hold of the mind of the public — that sea water can do no 
iiarm— is totally unfounded, andai'ithout substantiation. 
Beneiicial effects from sea water,* as well in health as 
in disease, depend upon the same principles as those of 
frei..' water. Although its prtyudicjal effects are less 
easily incurred, and by slower degrees, yet they arc no 
less certain. 

We purpose in this article to set forth the great ad- 
vantages that may be derived from sea bathing, and to 
do our pUJt, as ihe^HoutiiiHoLU (iuiDK, by pointing out 
to our readers how they may avoid the evils to which 
we have referred to hbovti. 

The distinction between sea -water and fresh- water 
bathing is very considerable, the former having a decided 
prcfei'encc, 7'he object of cold bathing is in almost all 
cases the bracing and strengthening of the system. True 
it is-^that the most important results of baths are effeetc^ 
by the temperature of the water ; nevertheless, its chdwi- 
cal composition is to bo considered as a matter of great' 
importance. The sea bath, or mineral bath containing 
salt and iron in svilution, is necessarily iar more tonic 
and stimulating than fiosli w.iter can possibly be. The 
composition of sea water is Miiriati.* ol soda, muriate of 
magnesia, cailphate of soda, and oilier salts in small 
proportion, besides iodine, bromine, and animal and vi'gc- 
tablc substances. The qualities of sea water vary very 
greatly in different seas, and under different degrees of 
latitude. In dee;p water the saline components are in 
proportion much greater tlian on the surface and along 
the shore. The water around the shores of Great Britain 
contains somewhat more than an ounce of sails to every 
quart of water ; while in the Mediterranean, along the 
southern coast of Europe, the proportion is much gi cater, 
and gradually increases in a southcy'ly diroctiun, until 
about the Line it amounts to above a quarter of a pound. 
Northwards, however, it decreases by equal degrees ; so 
that on the shores of Northern Europe the water is com- 
paratively fresh, and at the Pole is but \^ry slightly salt. 
This seemingly strange fact is accounted for by the great 
flow of water towards the Pole, and appears to be amongst 
the wise arrangements of the great God of Nature, for the j 
putpose of preserving the equal freshness and purity of | 
the water, leaving it the .saltcst in those parts where salt ' 
}s required to preserve it from the corrupting influence of 
the heat. The beneficial eTTects derived from sea bathing 
vary in different places, and upon different constitutions, 
dei^ndent on composition of the sea as well as on the 
climate, and temperature of the atmosphere. The advan- 
tages, which have thus been derived from bathing in water 
hnpfegnated with certain substances, have Jed tcf the in- 
trcKkiction of medicated baths, of which we intend to 
Speak ih a subsequent article. These substances mixed 
with the water, are to some degree absorbed by tne akin, 
and carrtud into the system. 

tiMnre itro ,jpiKfamstanc necessarily coTmecfb4 tvith 
a visit td 1ihe%^-side, which grcaitly tend to increase 
In almost all ihstajftces 

m^bf business or of pleasure; the man sufferuig from, 


general debility, occasioned by his mental or physita) 
powers having been overtaxed, or from continued residence 
in close, unnealtby towns ; and person.^ suffering from 
general languor and lassitude, or undergoing difficuh and 
tedious convalescence from the effects of sever^ll^ss 
or accident are benefited. To these people it is not die 
sea air aione, nor yet change of air ; but it is change of 
scene and habit, with freedom from the anxieties ‘and 
cares of study or business,- the giddy rounds of pleasure, 
the monotony of every day life, or of the sick-room and 
convalescent chamber, which produce such extraordinary 
beneficial effects— a seq;ningly perfect renovation of wasted 
energies and renewal oi the powners of life — effects not to 
be obtained by means of any purely medical ‘treatment. 

We shall not here go into details of the action and elfcets 
of cold bathing, as it will be treated of specially in a future 
article ; but it is necessary for us to speak o^i t so far as it 
specially regards sea bathing. With bathinginthc opcai 
sea, there is to be considered, first, Abe shock experienced 
on entering watt'r at its natural temperature, when shiver- 
ing, convulsive respiration and oppression of the chest 
are always expeiicnct‘cl, although but for a moment, and 
pass away on immersion and free action in tlie water; 
secondly, the stimulating effect of the saline substances ; , 
thirdly, the mechanical action and prJIisure of the large 
moving mass of water and the moti()n of the waves acting - 
as douches, which, combined, are not in all cases weU 
borne by delicate persons and children. The direct effect 
of cold bathing is sedative and lienuuibing, causing the 
blood to recode from the surf. tee of the body into the grand 
arterial trunks, congestiiig the brain and internal organ. 5 ,, 
depressing the vital powci and as it were bringing on 
death. It is this direct ctlect we have to guard against, 
and this wc can only do by encouraging sufficient and 
healthy reaction, indicated by tile genial glow, feeling of 
general vigour, and increased appearance of blood to the 
surface of the body, sometimes simply wearing the aspect 
of a hcaJtliy skin ; but at others exhibited by small red 
patches hke measles, diffused redness as in scarlatina ; or 
spots like llcn-bitos. It is, iherofure, how to avdTd the 
direct evil effect, and how to encourage sufficient and 
healthy reaction that wc have lo consider. 

First, the duration of a cold bath should not be too pro- 
longed, and it is to lie laid down as an unexceptional rule, 
that a certain degree of vigour and ])owcr of reaction arc 
essential in all by wliom cold sea-bathing should be at- 
tempted. Thus it is not advisable that old jicople, the weak 
and delicate, including children, or such as are disposed 
to internal congestion or hemorrhage, should take a cold 
sea-bath. General lassitude, with tendency to sleep, head- 
ache, or toothache, sensitiveness of the breast, increase, oI' 
appetite, and constipation arc frequent results of a cold 
bath at the commencement of ii course of sea bathing. 

For bathing, therefore, in tlic oj en sea. it is desirable 
to prepare the delicate and unaccusiomcd by giving them 
a few preliminary tefiid baths, whicli product^ a gently 
stimulating action on the skin, acting at the same time 
as a sedative to the nervous system ; and by gradually 
lowciing the temperature of these baths, the patient be- 
comes strengthened lo undergo the shock of a Cold bath 
without risk, the severity of which very rapidly becomes 
diminished by the fofee of habit in bathing. Hut ’^hc 
mischief doused to persons ^f curtain age and of certain 
conditions of body, from audden, injudicious application 
of cold, to so extensive •* surface as the whole body,Dy 
mean.s of a course of cp/J sea bathing, can be as well 
imagined 2k described. We should here remark that 
tepid sea bakhing may be continued for a long tiiiiCi ; 
without producing the relaxing jcffocls •caused fey ftte- 
quentiy batWng in commipn war^n water. « - 

In the sccond’^lace we have to consider the cffiicts of 
sea bathing as Regards the J[ime of year, as al*^ the time . 
of day when it is undertaken. The temperature of 
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eiea by tlic cnd*bf June reaches, comfortable degree of 
warmth for the strong and healthy, and those inured 
habit to cold sea bathing* During the month of July it 
cot^tantly on the increase, and reaches its highest 
temperature in the month of August, continuing the same 
with slight variation into the month of September, when 
it gradually becomes lower. The early part of the month of 
August, therefore, is the most suitable time to commence 
a course of cold sea bathing ; the delicate or invalided 
liaving been previously inured by tepid baths. 

More importance should be attached to the time of diy 
best suited for batliing than' is gonerally thought neces- 
sary, The early morning is usually supposed to be 
the proper time, and so it is for the strong and healthy. 
The early rising, the bracing morning air, the lively run 
and frolic of the going lo the bathing- place, with mirth 
and laughleiy tend to enliven the spirits and invigorate 
the system. But, alas ! for the weak and delicate, too 
frequent^ thought by their parents or guardians to be 
only dull and la/y, who arc turned out to go along 
with the healthy and thoughtless, what a picture do they 
present ! Chilled in body and depressed in spirits, they 
reluctantly undress, pul on a clammy badiing garment, 
• and with cold dabbled feet as while as marble, stand 
shrinking and qimking on the stops, till dragged into 
the water by the guide. On emersion from the water 
the picture is still worse. Standing on the cold, wet 
floor, tile shivering object endeavours lo find sufficient 
energy and strength to regain the cast-off clothes ; but 
this exertion seems more than the enfeebled frame can 
support j and then, colder and more dispirited than ever, 
able neither lo run nor walk, with the utmost difficulty 
the victim to ignorance reaches home. 'I'hc consequence 
and after picture, however, we leave lo be imagined. 

In the morning before ten o^clock the icinperaturc of 
the sea is at its lowest, and it is, therefore, at this time 
unsuited to the tminured and delicate, while it is most 
bracing and invigorating to the strong, and such as can 
aid reaction of the circulation by the exercise of swim- 
ming. The sea reaches its maximum temperature at twelve 
o'clock, and continues the same until live ; it is therefore 
during this time llic delicate shonld bathe, the earlier the 
better, but in this, of course, persons must be guided by 
.the tide. It is here necessary to remark, that, for delicate 
ersonsand children, it is desirable they shtnild bathe two 
ours after breakfast, and therefore, should the tide not 
admit of this, it is desirable to arrange the dinner-time 
to be after the bath, and to refresh the stomach, if neces- 
sary, by some bread and bitter ale, or a sandwich of cold 
meat) with a cup of cocoa, and by not bathing until 
sufficient time for this light luncheon to have digested 
has elapsed. 

In the third place, we liave to consider the frequency of 
the bath, and the treatment which should be adoptca in 
taking it. A few days’ residence on llie coast should 
always be allowed to elapse before commencing a course 
of sea bathing, which should never be done in a state of 
fettle when coming off a journey, nor yet on the day suc- 
Cteaipg the taking of medicine, however simple. Mode- 
r 4 tdy delicate persons, too, who do not class themselves 
anwngst the invalided, should bec;jrcful lo observe modc- 
ranon, and bathe on aUernate days, as daily bathing is 
fsoquently found productive rf teissitudc, accoiUpanicd by 
a snanifest wasting of the body^ During a course of sea 
bathing, and even when the warm sqii water bath is used, 
^ friction with a flesh brush, or cearscf hair glcwcs should 
. be omitted. This may enable a persoaRo continue 

. ^the course, w|ien otherwise he must give it up. It is to be 
™obscrwd, moreover, that on coming out of the water, the 
should bcp* quickly nbbed^ith a coarse*towel, but as 
. influence ot salt water acts benJificially uposa the 

\^^u scular fibre it is totally unnecessary and superfluous to 
time in carefully wiping thq skin, while the speedy 


resumption of the dress is of the utmost import^ce. In 
Ases, nowever, of the tAdn being esjkOctaHy delicate 
jporbidly sensitive, it il^ necessary to off the sllt 
water, as it acts as an irritant to the skin ; but in these 
cases extensive use of the flesh brush should not be 
omitted, as by that means a more hardy condition of the 
skin, and a consequent diminution in the satsibility of its 
natural delicate organisation is secured. The use of the 
brushes, also, should not be overlooked •in all instances 
in which sea bathing is resorted to for the purpose of re- 
storing an enfeebled system to the vigour of health. There 
is no case in which moderate exercise after bathing is not 
to be recommended. It must not, however, be violent nor 
too long continued. 

On cnteringnhe sea the head should be instantaneously 
immersed, the eyes being kept closed, as, without this prac- 
tice be strictly adhered 4o, no fair trial of the effects of sea 
bathing can be made.^ The blood-vessels of the brain are 
not so speedily inf^ienced by the different degrees of tem- 
perature as the super ficial or capillary blood-vessels, the 
qpillapse of which causes those of the brain to congest, as 
al:;o those of the lungs and the grand arterial trunks, 
bringing on the fatal consequences so often occasioned by 
the immersion of the body into water of lower tempera- 
ture than itself. These conscqiicncer are not rare, and 
occur every bathing season. The use of a cap, too, is 
strongly objected to by jihysicians, as cases of headache 
and a tendency to apoplexy have been known to occur to 
persons through keeping their head and cars from contact 
with the water. We have yet to speak of the injudicious 
practice very gen orally adopted, of a number of youngpeople 
crowding together in a bathing machine, with the sun’sTaysr 
pouring down upon it. By this means they incur an 
amount of exhaustion occasioned by the inhalation of a 
vitiated atmosphere and the depressing influence of an 
excessive temperature, similar lo the languor and torpor 
occasioned by remaining in overcrowded, ill-ventilated 
rooms. The ill consequences of passing into the water in 
this state arc most dangerous. Wc arc aware that it is not 
in all cases clone by choice, although we believe it most 
frequently to be so, as on a fine day it may take 
hours to gain ^admission to a bathing-machine. The 
grievous imperfections of the bathing arrangements of our 
coasts are gcneially known, and on this subject wc think 
it advisable lo print the following extract from a letter of 
Dr. Robert Barnes lo the editor of the Lancet^ August, 
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” Bui my immediate object in addressing you is to call attention 
to the very defective .irrangeinents for .sea bathing provided at our 
Knglish watering-places. A machine, more; likdy to be wet .and 
dirty than dean, and a towel or two, apinvir lo constitute all that is 
necessary to the minds of our ' proprietora.' On sandy bcadiesthe 
machine is conimoijly run out just lar enough lo enable the bather 
lo walk into water that will cover his knees, rarely far enough to 
enable Jiim to plunge. Tlie consequence is, that ladies, children, 
and all who cannot swim, dabble about with thedr Ixidies out of the 
water, and get out chilled, .shivering, with teeth chattering, blue 
lips, and general bornpilalion ; and there is no sort of provision to 
aid in counteracting the species of eollapse by restoring the circula- 
tion to the surface. Such batiung as this is positively injurious — 
even diingerous to delicate persons. The thing most wanted is a 
bucket of warm fresh water, say at ^k> degrees Fahnmheit, to stand 
in, aiyl wash away the salt and sand whilst rubbing and dr>'ing the 
body. This is not only a luxury, but a safeguard, esi^ecially to 
ladies and children. With it. bathing, even in comparatively cold 
weather, becomes useful and agreeable. On sandy shores, the water 
is often charged with organic matter, and this, added to the hygro- 
metrlc ptoperty of the saline ingredients, keeps the feet sticky, 
clammy, and uncomfortable for the rest of^ the day. It is ati im- 
mense comfort lo gel rid of this. Is there any reason wny this 
warm w#er should not he provided ? It is an issSentJal element at 
nil the 'Etablisscmenfs des Bains* in France. Of course a smal! 
charge would be expected ; but I venture to say tftat a good 
bathing-)|ace, properly equipped with this end ottter conveniciioes, 
would soon, prove remunerative. At present, fnedical men are 
obliged to^ forbid maqy of their piitients flom bathing. If they 
knew of a. place answering to medical requirements, that place 
i-woutd not lack encouragement or support." 
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Those who hove been indulging in the gaieties of our 
fashionable sea-»de resorts shoij^ not take a bathumi 
atl^hour or two after luncheon. inention this, as we 
are aware of the anxiety often felt to take an early bathf 
for the purpose of overcoming the exhaustion and feverish- 
ness occasioned by the overnight's dissipation. 

We must not omit specially recommending sea bathing 
for young ladies, provided there be no disarrangement of 
the natural functions at the period of life when childhood 
is developing itself into maturity, as it then builds up 
the constitution, giving it tone and regularity not easily 
parted with. But youths who suffer from functional disar- 
rangement may be much benefited by bathing in tepid 
sea water, which greatly assists otlier means in raising the 
system to health and chccrOjlness, in place of lethargy and 
dissatisfaction; but until a degree of tone has been gained 
by the system, and a consequent establishment of some 
degree of functional regularity, a tourse of sea bathing 
should not be indulged in. ^ 

It is unnecessary to remark that rules arc needless 
for perfectly-seasoned bathers of strong constitutions, as 
such may remain in the water for a very long period wim 
little danger, provided there be no undue inclemency of 
the weather. There arc those who indulge by bathing in 
the open daily (hroughout the year, although of course 
these are lew ; with them, as with daily bathers at their 
own homes, the consequences arc doubtful, and such a 
course can in no way be recvimmcndcd, as dyspepsia, 
chronic congestion of the liver, and such like complaints, 
arc insidiously contracted thereby. 'I'liosc who have 
iicquircd the healthful practice of swimming should under 
no circumstances fail to make use of it, as by swimming 
the body is not only kept in constant immersion, but the 
muscular exertion aids greatly in maintaining the balance 
of temperature. No swimmer should bathe either in the 
sea or river without having some other swimmer or a 
boat at hand. Swimming is a very fatiguing and ex- 
hausting exercise, and many who have remained too Jong 
in the water have become so iiuich enfeebled by it as to 
be scarcely able to stand on emerging from it ; and 
should this weakness, or cramp, come on at sea, the 
bather would probably be lost. ^ 

We now come to speak of children, and much may be 
said with great advantage on their lichalf. 7'hc constitu- 
tion, as also the parlicular state of llicir health, should be 
considered, so as to ensure beneficial results ; for how can 
it be expected that what is suitable for the strong and 
healthy should be beneficial to the weak .and delicate.^ 
It is a most salutary plan to habituajp delicate children 
with a tepid sea water bath given every morning at 
home, the temperature of which should be gradually 
lowered, before commencing a course of sea bathing. A 
maxim is prevalent that as bathing m cold water is 
strengthening and invigorating, a compulsory plunging of 
a child into cold water must be equally so. With this 
view, therefore, and for the purpose of hardening them, a 
rule is established in some families that all the children 
shall be cold bathed every morning. This arrangement 
is carried out irrespective of constitution or particular 
temperament, thus fostcrin|^ chronic and acute congestion 
of tnc organs of their bodies, and paving the way for the 
inroads of consumption, bronchitis, and such like diseases. 
The shock of a cold bath upon the over-sensitive nervous 
system of a child naturally creates a dread of being plunged 
into the sea, together with the empty horror andvchildish 
apprehension of danger in approaching the great and roar- 
ing ocean. The systematic and jpconsidcrate manner in 
which children are ducked by the guides is in itsBf sufii- 
cient to biing on an attack of convulsions or other illness. 
The ducking of childran is conducted like the pLLK:ktng of, 
geese— so much by the dozen— and we believe in tl^ 
case of ducking children the charge is really less — it is 
nothing. Who can wonder, then, that casualties occur 


in sea bathing, and parents secure sickness, and not 
health in exchange for their hard-earned gold ? Let us 
then endeavour to establish quite an opposite system, 
which wc shall now proceed with zest to describe^ 
kindness and persuasion be for the future the meilia to 
induce our children not only to submit to, but delight 
their sea bath. Let us — as well father as mother— take 
our children with ourselves into the bathing-machirte. 

Let them see us swim and take our bath, and, however 
young, they will soon learn to imitate us. It is the terror 
first instilled into children by “you naughty boy" of 
the nurse, and the unfeeling and disinterested treatment 
of hirelings, which c&uses this terror. The supposed 
unwillingness, however, of some children When ordered 
to take a sea bath is ofttimes a natural instinct of the 
unsuitabicness of a cold bath to their constitution ; there- 
fore, in such cases— as also in the case of infants — it is 
advised to wash them in a tub of sea water* at home, the 
change of water for which twice a w^ck is amply sufficient. 
Moreover, if the child’s constitution is too delicate to bear 
the effects of a plunge, let it be washed with a large flan- 
nel well filled with the water. Let children run about 
during the month’s of July, August, and September, ^hen 
the tide is low' and the sands warm, barefoot. The action 
cf the sand will serve as a stimulating power to their feet, * 
and a degree of hardiness w ill be thus established, not to 
be secured by other means. Young children, under such 
circumstances, will soon venture into the water. Let a 
woollen dressing-gown be exchanged for their Adinary 
garments, and in the trusty hand of father, with trohsers 
tucked up, the little ones w'ill inarch into the sea as readily 
and bravely as they could find their way into a cake shop. 
This is the way to lead the ducklings to the water. Be 
careful to avoid bathing too late in the evening, which 
is likely to create ptrsjiiration during the night, and 
prevent the intentled invigorating eflects of the bathing. 
Bathing during flood-tide should be selected for children, 
whenever possible, as then the water is warmed by flowing 
over the sands exposed to the suifs rays during the low 
lido of the sea. Should a child chance to evince shivering 
fits after a bath, lot it be immediately put to bed 
between blankets, and bottles of hot w’atcr or bags of hot 
bian placed to the feet and armpits. I'he advantages of 
sea air and bathing arc great to children suffering from 
enervation of the vital powers, and with a tendency to 
consumption, if practised judiciously, but produce most 
mischievous effects, if practised imperfectly and in a 
negligent manner. 

There remains yet to consider sea bathing in respect to 
certain diseases tor which it may be beneficially applied. 

Sea air .and sea bathing exercise great power in regulating 
the action of the bowels. Sometimes constipation is tem- 
porarily caused, but more frequently, upon arrival at the 
sca-sidc, a relaxed state of the bowels sets in ; this is more 
especially the case w’ith children, sometimes extending 
even to diarrlia'a. Torpor of the bowels has not unfre- 
quently been rectified by a course ol sea bathing, and a 
regular system become cstablislicd, when all other methods 
have failed. In the case of dibiocalions and sprains, the 
astringent and tonic effect of the cold sea bath, Vjrought to ^ 
bear locally, forms an invaluable auxiliary to other reme- 
dies, as It br.acc 3 the stirrouncUng muscle and tissues, and 
thus strengthens the najjir^l supports. The respiratory 
passages and air-tuhes are often greatly benefited by rtfSf* 
dcnce at the sea- side, wnicU may be aiinbutcd to fhe 
greater pimty and consequent salubrity of its atmosphere. 

Sea air ani\bathing arc most efficacious in the rectifying 
of chronic aild constitutional diseases, and indeed serve . 
a remetly when all other-remedies have foiled, Scrofufo * 
in particular is bcneficialV affected by sea residence aiid 
JudiGious sea batjiing. At first the sores oTten cnl^geand 
the discharge increases, but this.is only by way of purifying . 
and clearing off the discasi, and after a short time pie • 
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, rfHKSome entirely healed. .Of head^aches there pe 
miiiiy lands ; those occasionedlllmugh nervous depression 
V, ^ almost without exception benedt^ by sea bathing and 
eponging ihe head with cold water every morning. The 
V bo reneatedlk immersed, but the continuance 

in the water !rtioula be of short duration. Neuralgia and 
odier nervous ahections should be treated in the same 
znanneiv but it must be borne in mind that unless both the 
head be profusely bathed with sea water and the body 
immersed the pain will be rather increased, and probably 
brought on ; but if the sea bath be judiciously applied, jt 
wiU DO found, almost universally, to avail in arresting neu- 
ralgia .and all complc-iints of the Serves requiring tonic 
treatment Those, again, who very generally suffer from 
hpad-achs after hashing arc persons of full habit and good 
digestive organs ; these head-aches are of the congestive 
oraer, and may be checked, if not entirely prevented, by 
being moderate in diet, taking plentiful exercise, keeping 
the bowels free by aid pf mild aperient medicine, and re- 
maining r limited tfine only in the water. Sea bathing is 
beneficial in cases of hcad-achc arising from anoemia, fre- 
quently exhibited by hysteria, especially with young ladies 
of dedicate constitutions, as also for constitutional, general, 
or local debility of parts of the body. In all the last- 
named eases a coigrsc of ionic medicine, with sea baths, 
taken at suitable times and weather only; and c.arcful 
attention to diet, arc required. In cases of paralysis the 
use of water sometimes proves bcnclicial, but it must 
not be ifsed without due knowledge and great care. The 
■object to be aimed at in paralysis is to strengthen the nor- 


non*observance of proper 

air ofttimes exercises, tocfit beneficid; efibet^ where 
sea bathing would be eonully iiy*anbus. <• 

• That a residence at the searside is gener^ly 
cannot be doubted, from the &Gt that, even during the 
most 'sultry heat of summer* the bar. is' coaatanuy ixi 
motion ; it is, moreover, free nt>m fogs and vapour, and * 
the particles of salt with which the air is strongly im- 
pregnated greatly tend to lend to:ne to jhe, system. Tt 
is particularly beneficial in cases of disposition to con- 
sumption or scrofula, intense nervous susceptibility, 
evinced by hysteria, and such like nervous affections, 
disarrangement of the bronchial organs, dyspepsia, and 
like complaints, which arc much more rare on the sea- 
coast than in, the inland parts of the country. The 
exhilarating influence of the sea air is proved by the 
fact that those who indulge in extra quantities of wine 
and spirits for the piir^)ose of maintaining a comfortable 
condition of constitutional force for the discharge of 
business, are able'^to dispense ^ith the same 'when at 
the sca-sidc, the excitement produced by the use of 
fijhnentcd liquors being compensated by increased ap- 
petite, induced by the extra amount of air and exercise 
tJiken, without exception, l^y visitors on the sea-coast. 
'J'he rosy, liealthy appearance of the^ face after a sea 
j sojourn is greatly attributable to particles of salt adhering 
! to tlie skin and exciting to action the capillary blood- 
1 vessels and ’Cutaneous nerves. In a word, feebleness of 
constitution and an impaired state of health are gene- 
rally indicated by pallor and flabbiness, upon which 


V0U8 system and to induce the superficial or capillary I condition the aci ion of s ilt water exercises more influence 
circulation to increased activity ; tepid sea water bathing, i-than oven cluingo of lomperature, as it acts powerfully 
therefore, is sometimes advised ; but generally in cases of ( upon the^ muscular hbre ; and thus it is that a course of 
some long standing, sea air and drinking a liule clean sea bathing is so beneficial, invigorating, as it does, the 


water, procured at a good distance from tlic shore, 
us nn aperient in the morning, have been pro\ed bencli- 
cial. 1 he water acts as an aperient, im])roves the diges- 
tion, while increasing the a]>ijetite, and has no tendency 
to constipate the bowels. In cases of phthisis, residence 
at the sca-side is wry pernicious, but as a tonic a short 
visit may be attended with much advantage ; but such 
visit should only be for a week or two, at most ; for, how- 
ever much good may ieem to he tiroduccd, risk avouUI 
be run by continued residence, althougii short visits may 
be repeated. 

Cases in which sea air is undesirabh' arc pretty nume- 
rous, and wcnanie some of llicm to ]<iit our readers on 
their guard. 


ailing patient, giving him in exchange for flabbiness, fom- 
ness and vigour of miisclo. 

I'he special application of water by means of douches, 
sliowgr, and other baths which arc used for sea as well as 
fresh w’at or, will be treated of in the next article on this 
subject. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 

There is a great deal of talk about dyspepsia, w'hich 
jiieans difficult digestion (Ai/^ difficulty ; Treirrof, to digest), 
. , The best way for us to treat the subject is to describe 
All persons .suffering from anv affection of : briefly and clearly a few of the principal forms of dys- 
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the heart, or organs connected with the arterial trunks, and [ pepsia, or indigi^^lion, avoiding details* and refinements, 
lliose whose heart’s action is painfully impulsive, should j Moreover, we sh;dl, fit the very outset, caution people who 


be very cautious how' they engage in bathing, as fatal re- 
sults would follow should speedy reaction fail to ensue. 
Casos connected with oVer-.seevetion of bile, hepatic con- 
gestion, and febrile disarrangement, an* not likely to be 
benefited by residence at the sea-.side, but more probably 
considerably aggr.iv.ated. Those whose constitution.al 


occasionally suffer from indigestion not to read much about 
it. Reading about the stomach and its difficulties often 
leads the imagiiuuive to roiv.eive disorders and difficul- 
ties w^here they do not exist. People should not know 
that they have’ a stomach, and therefore should not be 
con.stantly speculating about its sensations. At the same 


powers have been strained and enfeebled by a course of i time, there area few really uncomfortable sensations which 
severe study, and who exhibit symiUoins of natural deli- i show indigestion; and concerning these we shall mi^k^ 


CtttC, land relaxed organisaiion .should be careful in 
indulging in cold sjm. bathing, as the shock is likely to 
prove loq severe fsU- ..'u h constitutions to endure. 

Now that our boamiujl and convenient railway system 
takes t^usands down to, pur coasts for a day’g healthy 
recreation, it may be as well th warn those of the reckless 
clasb of bathers who indulge in fa sea bath within a few 
hours alter arrival, that a plunge in sea after a night’s 
debauch, followed by nervous prOstration an^ttendant 
.head-ache, would nyc be unlikely to be attended with se- 
' rious results, more Ci:pccially in the case of high livers, 
tuvd such as are oJ non-.pibthcric habit. ThereLare consti- 
tutions tt{k>u whi& bath]}^ however judiciously managed, 
jpersistdnily jfrwitices ill eifeicta, although in the majority of 
• cases such lU effects are proddhed through ignorance or 


a few simple remarks. 

Preliminary to our descriptiou'^of dyspepsia, wc shall say 
a few ^vords on the process of healthy digestion. 

When proper, natural, simple food is taken into the 
healthy stomach, no more is fell of it. If it be of the 
nature of soup or beef-tea, it is absorbed, as it were, by the 
coats anti, veins of the stomach. If it be meat, it ^ by 
the movements of the stomach, carried round and round 
its cavity, and mbced up with the gastric jiiice, whic^ 
oozes inA the stomach whenever food is put into it. This 
gastric juLcc is a clear, colourless, acid, ftuid, flows 
freely into the stomach, as we have i^d, foqd is 

token into it. The free acid present gastric juke 
( 6 f the dog) is lactic acid. The ^sstiric juice has very 
slight to putrefaction, and may be kept for an 



indflfinite i4 '&m' in a common jdass bottle with- 
ptiuescent odour; The TOCuliar pro- 
He^ iof this Ipid is that it dissolves meaV boiled wmte 
Of 9iitih like substances^ It doe&so even outside 

ilxe but it does 60 beet inside the body, assisted 
by thebigh temperature of the stomach and by its pccu- 
bartnoyements. Gastrfe juice does not dissplvc all kinds 
of food ; it does not dissolve fat, nor starch, nor oil. Its 
proper duty is to dissolve meat, gluten (the xhost nutritious 
part of bread)* caseine (the most nutritious part of milk), 

. albumen (udilte of egg), &c. It is supposed that about 
fourteen pounds of gastric juice are X->oured daily into the 
atomach. Of course it is not secreted all at once; the 
stomach would not hold so much. What happens is this, 
when animal or albuminous food is taken, gastric juice 
flows out into the stomach and dissolves H portion of food. 
Having dissolved the food, it is absorbed— sucked up, as 
it were — at once into the blood, ^ith the food it has dis- 
solved ; then another portion is poured out, dissolve 
more of the food and to be absorbed^ and so on, until all 
that kind of food which it dissolves is taken up from the 
stomach into the system. This will be the Avork of sepne 
hours. That portion of food which the gastric juice is not 
able to dissolve — such as fat, starch, &c. -passes on into 
the intestine, and is there digested by other juices and 
secretions. Theh:hicf of tlicso arc the pancreatic juice, 
the bile, and the intestinal secretion, all contributing in 
one way or otlicr to thj solution of the food, and tOAV’ards 
making it into a sort of emulsion which is favoiiraiilt to its 
being absorbed into the system. Nt)wiri health, we repeat, 
all these processes go on without causing any pain, or dis- 
comfort, or distension, 'fho p.iticnt is not aware of them. 

It will be readily understood that, m order to the clue 
digestion of the food, the stomach must be strong and 
well. It must have its chief work to do when it is strong 
enough to do it. It must have good blood in all its veins 
and arteries ; and its nervous power should be good and 
healthy. If men weaken. their stomachs Avith excessive 
work — that is, with superabundant meals— -Avhen they arc- 
tired and exhausted, digestion will not go on well. If 
they lake very little air and exercise, their blood will not 
be good red blood ; and if they Avorry themselves, their 
■nerves will bo weak and powerkiss ; tlie nerves of their 
stom 9 .ch will be AVpak too, and neither appetite nor diges- 
tion will be right. It may be difficult to classify dys- 
pepsias, but it is easy to state the general conditions on 
which good digestion depends. Who are the people 
that are always talking about their digestion md their 
.dyspepsia? Not sailors, nor agricultural labourers, nor 
mechanics, nor boys and girls, nar, for the most part, 
men ; in other words, not those who live much in the 
open air, and use their limbs and muscles. But who are 
the people that are half afraid of their meals, and have 
miserabty to consider what shall wc eat, and what 
5hall we ttoit drink? They are indoor sort of people, 
tailors and shoemakers, milliners, clergymen, literary men, 
rand netVQus, fidgetty people, who arc always worrying 
themselves. Then there ^rc people that weaken their 
stomachs by things which they take — not only by too 
much beer and spirituous drinks, but by living too much 
on tea, and taking too much tobacco. 

Our readers will see that we arc trying to indicate the 
natpe of dyspepsia or indigestion by, in a general way, 
Indicating its 'causes. Let us now \x a little more par- 
ticular concmiihg 

' ; TA 0 :^mpi 0 ms of Dyspepsia , — Digestion ^is difficult 
whbn it Sometimes there is very Severe pain 

in the stomach as soon as food is taken— so fevere that 
tiKb fMttient is to bring the Ifbod up, ahd tries to 
sick. 'Ihe kind of pain vpies, being 
Sometimes of a burning kind 
- miuoii' ifS is' vulgarly called heart-bum ; sometimes the Ain 
a igdin description^ and of dm nature of Wight 


and discomfort. It is a very.tommbn leelih^ the food 
to lie heavily in the ^omach as H it did hot move. 
Sic/eness is another symptom of indjgestibn ^^^4 he 
the mere feeling of sickness or nausea,' or it may' be 
actual vomiting Ais vomiting may hap^hVeilher 
immediately after a meal, almost before it' has bdeh irell 
taken, br not for two or three hours after. mOre/eatn* 
mon symptom still is d feeiing of distension' Of .^the 
stomach after taking food. There may be a feeling ot 
distension without much actual distension, but generally the 
distension. is real, and often very considerable. This 
tension, which is more common in women than men, may 
arise from the gencrigion of gas in the stomach or intes- 
tines ; putrefactive changes'in the food itself, which changes 
arc prevented in healthy digestion ; or the fhtestines them- 
selves may secrete gas, in a way which it is not very easy 
to understand, but which certainly does happen. Often 
the distension in this ivay is enormous, and gives rise to 
belching and pain and great discomfort. Wc have yet to 
men lion another common symptom of dyspepsia — re£^r* 
gitation, or the rising of fluid into the moul#i from the 
stomach or some part of the digestive track* The fluid 
Avhicli so rises may be very small in quantity, or it may be 
in great quantity. It generally has an acid taste, aod may 
be intensely acid. At other times it is acrid, and seems to 
burn or sc;Ild the throat ; or it may Ac greasy and nau-* 
seoiis, having the smell of rotten eggs, and denoting 
putrefactive changes in- the food. Or it may be like simple 
Avater. In this last c.-iso it is called waie^bmsh or 
pyrosis. Such ore the local symptoms of dyspepsia. They 
will not all occur in each case, but one of them will be 
1 predominant, and generally there will be more than one. 
Then there arc general symptoms. It will easily be 
undorstoofl that when a process so pleasant and agreeable 
I as digestion generally is, is so hampered and uncomfort- 
able, the whole s> stcm .is more or less put out by it. 
There is depression, sometimes amounting to melancholy; 
languor and want of energy and interest in onc^s work ; 
the appetite is variable and capricious ; the bowels act 
irregularly, sometimes being loose, and at other times con- 
stipated. Such is the general character of dyspepsia. 
It is not an acute disease, but a troublesome discomfort, 
i Wc arc so qreated, that all essential functions are not 
only not painful, but positively pleasant. It is a pleasure 
to cat, and we feel the better after eating ; but in this 
disordered slate eating is not a pleasure, and the conse- 
quences of it are iiositively uncomfortable. 


THE FRUIT ROOM. 

Filijf.rts may be kept upwards of two years by pack- 
ing them, when quite ripe and dry, with their husks on, 
in tarthen jars. Spread a layer of salt over tiie fruit, 
tic the jars over with brown paper,* and keejp them in a 
dry, cool cellar. Among the best kind of apples for 
keeping are the .golden Reinettc, the old Nonpareil, 
and the Foreman Screw; they may be laid on straw, 
and frequently turned. Pears should be wrapped sepa- 
rately in paper, and kept in glazed jars, closfCh 
covered ; or each pear should have its stalk tipped witk^,^ 
sealing-wax. If walnuts become shrivelled, soak them for 
eight hours in milk and water, befbre sending to table ; 
it will ffiakc them pliMPf^, an(k cause them to peel easily. 

To restore the frcvshneps of grapes, cut the stalk oT'fkch 
bunch, and put it into’ wine, as flowers are set in 
Fruit ^ould be*gaj)iered on a dry day, and is beUw 
stored ib. cellars than in dry presses and closets highm; in 
the hoqsc? Each sort of apple and pear should be 
bv itself, and apples dvill keep longer in hea^ covered 
up, tham if dying exji^d. .When apples arej&ascn, no 
artifleial meats must be used to thaw them ; ii |hey thaw » 
in the light they rot, in darkness tfa^ keep sound; 
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LADIES' BATHING DRESSES. 


^ tADIESV BATHlNCj DRESSES. 

reforms have been made within the last few years 
inthe bathing dresses worn by ladies. Great reform was 
for, the preservation of modesty as well as of 
health bnd comfort The long, loose gown, formerly worn, 
was apt to dab wet and flabby against the bather as she 
left the water, and cause a chill. Swimming in such a 
garment was vfiry nearly something miraculous. Even in 
dipping in and out of the water, it would cling round the 
le^ and impede freedom of motion. The ven^ greatest 
o^ection of all was, that occasionally the air filled it, on 
the wind caught it, as the bather ros^ above the surface of 
the waves, and bore it up above the crest of the water like 
a balloon. THe dress now in vogue amongst ladies of the 
hipest rank, becoming more general every season, and 
wmoh we hope will soon be universal, is of French 
-origin. 

At many of the French watering-places, machines are 
not known. A row of buildings on the shore serves bathers 
to uiidrcss^md dress. From these they run across the 
sands to the water. Perhaps it is to this circumstance 
that the pretty and modest dresses now in vogue owed 


from which it is sloped straight away ; tJbe armholea after- 
wards are hollowed out It should long enough to 
reach the knees, when fini^e^ in front, gnd two, or ev^ 
three inches longer behind The sleeves are firem tufo to 
tHree Inches deep. The waist-band ia made of the mate'^ 
rial doubled, and hooks over the blouse, reducing all the 
figure. Down the front there is 4 two-inch wide hem, on 
one side onQr * the other is simp^ bound widi braid. 
Large buttons fasten it down the front Before cuttinir 


Before cutting 


the front out, pin a fold down the centre <of four inches, 
wide. This allows sufficient for the two-inch hem to be 
made, and to lap over under side. The trousers can 
be cut from any pattern of white ones that fit (sec Fig. 2). 
They are joined behind, turning in an inch at one side 
and a little way up in front. An inch-wide false hem 
is put on the rest of the front and sloped away to the 
join. This will be observed in Fig. 3. It buttons an 
inch over the inner side, which is the one that has an inch 
turned in. Stitch this across a little below the join, and 
cut off the superfluous turning at the back. Pleat the 
trousers into an easy'waistband two inches wide, double. 
Do not make them fuller than is absolutely necesss^, for 
the less material used the better ; the more there is era- 





fiR. I. 


their origin. To swimmers such clothing is indis- 
pensable. The bathing garments consist of a. pair of 
trousers and a blouse belted at the waist, with or without 
sleeves. There arc a good many different ways and fashions 
for making these. Some are very plain, some piquant. A 
lady, not young, or ill-shaped, should choose a plain gar- 
ment ; as also will those of retiring disposition and delicate 
sentiment. A very stout woman, cm the wrong side of 
forty, attired as a jaifhty young sailor, would be ludicrous. 
Equ^ly absurd would a tall, angular, very thin lady seem 
in like adornments. But young and pretty girls may 
be allowed to give some scope to the lightness of their 
hearts, which will express itself in fanciful costume. 
There is no reason why bathing garments should not be 
^.made with taste and some ornament ; but by ladies of 
good ch^acter, what is rcinark;ible and ** loud w ill be 
de(^dedly avoided. 'They will not desife to call any parti- 
cular attention to themsch ew in ^ht^waler by cons^cuous- 
nosS^nough they ma^ naturally and properly desire not 
to lodk unsightly objects, but ratner pleasing ones, to 
their companions, or to any one w'ho inadvertciUJy sees 
them, in addition to securing their own comfort imcl pro^ 

'llic French bathing dress is cut dike a boy’s tunic or 
larger. The pattern of biown hollandt^ pinafore 

^ ^enlarged will prove a good guide. Fig» i shows the shape. 
L; is cut open at the throat,,’feita,plain on the shoulders, 




Fig, 3. 


ployed, the heavier the gown will be when saturated with 
water. 'I'lie serge used should be of a very light fine 
make. 'I'he French have an excellent .serge for the pur- 
pose, and arc partial t,o black suits. Many of these arc 
trimmed with cross-cut bands of tartan, wide on the skirt,, 
and narrow on the body, sleeves, and trousers. A pretty 
variety of pattenis is made by rounding off the corners of 
the skirt of the blouie at the dotted lines in F'ig. i, making 
the round come to a marked point where the side-seams 
meet. 

Serge costs about half-a-crown a yard, and is very wide. 
A costume will take about five pxrds. A width is required, 
to cut each leg, and a width each for the front and back of 
the blouse. The sleeves, bands, &c., can be cut out of the 
pieces. Bathing caps are made of oil-silk, covered with 
coloured chenille nets. 

Join the skirt to the ba nd^o f the body. The sleeves may 
be mere epaulettes,- deep^under the arm, and scalloped 
quite away to the top ; or square, short sleeyes, or long , 
ones. Lon^' sleeves are of the coat shape, wiih v^ty open 
cuffs. The band is made of the material, and hpolcs on. 
It should b|. quite loose, to ^llow perfect fre^om of action 
to the bather or swimmer. The natural movements of the 
body in the water are far more graceful than the ♦Vholly 
imaginary ^ccllence of a braced-in Waist, the artificial 
sm^ness of which is as strikingly marked and ugly, 
as rouge cheeks compared to the real bloom of health 
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and beauty. The trtmsers ^ould be cut from the 
pattern lot a Wy’s .- U if the lady making thm 
has got a stiical^e pattern. Of course, they must oe 
considerably laiger than a boy^s, and half as wide again at 
the upper part.. Pleat them into a band. They arc 
entirdy joined. Put them on first ; then the blouse; and, 
lastly, , the band. « 

Coloured flannel is a good material for bathing gowns, 
but serge is better, and also dearer— perhaps not dearer in 
the end, becausS wider. 1 1 can now be purchased in every 
colour. Messrs. Howell and James, of Regent Street, 
have a great variety of serges for the purpose, such as 
grey, lavender, light blue, magenta, green, white, &c. 
Nothing is more suitable than a dark blue. This may be 
trimmed with scarlet military braid, witjiout being re- 


j trinmed' each side with half- inch wide white military 
* braid. There are twa plain rovrs also on each 
of this. Round the nock are points piped with white 
and rising from a band of white braid. There are 
short squpe leaves, waved at the edge ancl.boupd with 
; white braid. The edge of the blouse is also waved apd 
j bound. The trousers arc cut open outside at the 
, ankle, waved and bound round. A rosette fastens the 
waistband. 

Fig. 6 is a dress for a child. A couple of plain breadths 
are joined, the shoulders sloped, the top hollowed at the 
ifbck a little, and pleated in a band, which is afterwards 
covered by a niche.® A waistband of the material is 
hooked over it, to keep it to the figure. Tike sleeves are 
little puffs, edged with a ruche. The trousers may he 



markably conspicuous. A date bro\vn is not a bad 
colour for bathing dresses, and may be trimmed with 
white braid. White, trimmed with blue, is pretty, but a 
little conspicuous, unless at a bathing-place where such' 
gay articles are commonly worn. 

Fig. 7 is a dress of dark blue serge, trimmed with a 
broad scarlet military braid between two narrow ones. It 
opens on the cross down the li ont, and fastens with long 
hooks and eyes. There is a rosette of braid on the 
shoulder. The trimming is carried round the skirt. The 
waistband of serge has a row of wide braid in the centre 
and a rosette. There are no sleeves ; the arms arc 
trimiAcd round with a ruche of scarlet braid. The neck i$ 
ait square just round the throat, and ruchc^. The 
trousers open above the ankle with a curve, and braided. 
The haii^is brushed off the face and tied baeje with a 
ribbon. , 

A brown ’serge costume tnay be made with a two^ 
inch ,W!de outside hem all down the dress* very neatly 


cut by any drawers the child tvears, and left untrimmed. 
Children should be supplied with 5 »owns, and many who 
now refuse to go in the water, would then gladly do so. 
The child’s gown may be filled up with a j^ain piece to 
the throat, if desired. 

Fig. 8 is a purple gown. * is nearly close round tho 
throat, and is trimmed 'p front and skirt with four 

or five inches of a woolly .latcrial, striped purple and 
whi:c, and cut on tlic cros\., to make a slanting ornament. 
This loolft well with shorter wiTli long sleeves and^^iSa ^ 
ornamented. The lowc^ part of the ticusers is «dso 
bound with trimming^. • 

A plaint costume with one row of broad .mid all round 
looks neat.* The neck is square, edged with a ruejie of' ^ 
scarlet braia round it. ^ • 

Fig. 5 is a very stylish costume in tlie'sailor-faahion, fit 
for a swiinitiing dress, ft is oiblue, trinwned with white. 

Materials of mixed wool and cotton arc unfit for llie $ea^ 
bocau:ic they pucker in water. The serge or flannel uscd\ 
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cutting Linen and browa 

Which some persons rlcommend for bathii^ 
are not, desirable ; they arc much too chilly. 

Sandals are greatly wpm^tsiathers, especially on stony 
!Coasts<^ There is also another useful invention for 
bathcrsTt>y Mr. Nonhin, bootmaker, Westminster Bridge 
Koad, London, , It is a loose boot, of coloured felted 
flann^ of a medifeval cut, like Fig. 4, v 4 th a double sole of 
the same, and easily slipped on or off. It can be had in 
any colour# and is very inexpensive. 

Long bait may be left floating, tied back by a ribbon, as 
it looks prettiest, but is inconvenient (see Fig. 5). Or k 
may be twisted into a coil on the crown of the* head, and 
seOtited;:by a hair-pin each way; or placed in an oilskin 
eUpr'^ged with scarlet. 

Oh re-entering the machine, after a sea bath, the dress 
^orn in the water sliould lie immediately thrown aside, 
and the bathev should wrap round her a flannel gown, 
large enough to envelop her person entirely ; this is 
necessary ^to avoid a cWll. Over the gown she should rub 
herself well in every limb till the skin glows and becoir»cs 
dry. A loose, coarse flannel is the best for this ; and the 
Welsh make will be found decidedly preferable to L tn- 
cashhe or any other English kind, llowcvcr, still berter 
by' far is a gowm made of k^use-flamtel^ sold at the oil- 
sfiops. Its powers of friction, and thereby exciting a 
healthy and agreeable glow, arc greater than those of any 
better-looking sort. The flannel used in India by the 
fakirs ha,i the merit of excelling any other for powcis of 
friction, warmth, and almost endless durability ; but it is 
not every one who would be able to procure this. 

Slrch a flannel gown may readily be cut from shrunk 
flannel by the pattern of a lady's waterproof. It may be 
made the same size, or a little less full in the skirt and 
towards the lower part, because a waterproof is worn over 
tlie dress, and the flannel gown has no dress to take up its 
fulness, very loose coat-.slceves may be put in, and down 
the front it should wrap over considerably, and be fasleiied 
by several large buttons. Keep these buttons up the skirt 
and slig^thc gown over the head, A couple of buttons 
will then in a second close the throat and body. If the 
arms are in the slcc’-es, rub the limbs and body vigorously. 
Those who are not capable of much active exertion may 
letfve the go^^Tl unbuttoned, and not use the sleeves, but 
cast it round them like a cloak, and drag it round and 
round, and see-saw it from side lo side, to dry and warm 
every part of the skin. The sandals or bathing-boots 
should save been cast off directly after the flannel gown 
was slipped on. The boots come off most quickly, A 
square of coarse flannel, folded two or three times, should 
bp placed in a diy part of the machine for the bather to 
stand upon whilst rubbing and drying. 

COOKING. 

VEGETABLES {continued). 

Salmagundi , — Select your ingredients for their contrast 
of hue as well as of flavpur-^green parsley, brown her- 
ring or anchovy, yellow yolks, white of egg, pink veal, 
scarkt hung beef, &;c., all minced to different degrees of 
fineness.' Take a large, flat, circular dish— oval will do, 
but not 80 well. In the centre place a striking tuft of 
chicory or’ endive, to u'^ark the place Where the 
Suit will be. Define circumfen'ncc with strips of herring 
or anchovy ; rounfl it spread a kind of minced chicken 
breast. Next strew a circular zore of .egg-yolk*; next, a 
^greenlting of parsvby with hung beef or tongue. And so on ; 
as lohg your cosmic materials last, you continue to lay 
** cycle on opic^e, orb twh,** ^The outlying regions to 
be a garl^q oi %at4&r^m s^gs. The tasty eye will 
see the to InscrttoaU^uitiip-radislies, capers, plhres, 
.uttd other geiB8» cAecti'vw ihtdrthis ve^abk mosaic. 


leaves into a siewpan with a bU' of, a|m water 

bfit the moisture clinging Cbw dpvm 

nith the lid, and set it on a 

then. *,The spinach is to b® .stewed, fried . ■Wfen 
tender, chop it small, and heat it ^e, Stefan 

with salt, p^per, and more butter. When tira^femd to 
the dish, sinooth its surface with the back of a spool:^ and 
sprinkle it with dice of fried or toasted buttered* jbre^d 
Poached eggs laid on spinach make a favotsritc and pretty** 
looking dish, soon prepared, if the spinach . is cookra 
beforehand. And spinach is all the better for being heated 
up once or twice, because it gets each time an addition^ 
dose of butter. 

Articlto/ces , — When cut, throw them into cold water, to 
expel earwigs ;fiid other insects. Throw them into plenty 
of boiling salt-and-waicr ; the time to cook them will de- 
pend upon theii size atjd age. Serve melted butter with 
them, for those who like to dip the leaves in. They are 
good cold, with pc|?spor, oil, and vinegar- Young artichokes 
may be quartered i..nd fried, but require a Wilful prac- 
titioner. Artichoke-bottoms, divested of the so-called 
leaves, make a nice dish served in rich brown gravy. 
Artichokes arc also eaten raw, as a hors dUeuvre or 
relish. 

Salads, — A good salad is a vcr>' nice riling ; a poor salad 
IS a very bad thing : m any question of the table, ;hc 
difference is enormous, and ought not to be allowed to 
exist, esjKxially when the removal of the defect is so easy. 
A plain cook apt to think that so simple a thing as a 
salad may be safely loft to lake care of itself ; in fact, as it 
is wiAtookeds it is no business of hers. In which case, the 
master or mistress of llic house, instead of resisting the 
fi^ol in her folly, had better attend to the salad themselves. 
In the first place, the vegetable which forms the basis of 
the salad- \vljellu?r k'ttucc (cabbage or cos), endive (plain 
or culled), corn-silul, watercress, &c.---must be fresh, 
ciiMU-picked, crisp, and at the same time free from all 
superfluous moisture. A ])lain cook's intellect will often 
carry her as far as that. Sometimes even she will pro- 
vide a few ordinary garnishings, as bits of celery-hearts, 
spring or seedling onions, to chop very fine, slices of cold 
baked beetroot, nasturtium, borage, or mullein flowers, &c. 
* An im])ortant item, to relieve a salad from insipidity, is, 
when it is placed in the bowl, lo sprinkle over it a small 
quantity of an^matic herb chopped very fine ; cither 
tarragon, chervil, balm (in a very young state), garden 
cress, or mustard, or a very little indeed of each o? those 
that arc to be had. In winter, taiTagon may be replaced 
.by a .YWi?// quantity^ of tarragon vinegar, added after the 
salad is made. 

It would ])e absurd to shrink from the stubboAi fact that 
you cannot make a first-rate salad without oil— of course 
the best procurable. Poppy-seed oil is by no meai\s to be 
despised. We ourselves prefer first-rate poppy-oil to 
second-rate oUve-oil ; and it is possibly often sold under 
the name of the latter. Certainly, there are passable Sub- 
'stiiiitos for oil ; but they are not the real thing. Alexan4FC 
Dumas, the father, gives a receipt for a sal^d of ‘ lettiicc 
hearts, d VEsfa^ole, without oil or vinegar, a spuviciinir 
of his travels in Spain, wherc vinegar has no taste at all, 
whilcmil in general has a great deal too much. P.eopte 
there feast on slices of bread, spread .with oU wlueh 
wc should think fit only to burn in lamps. What Spadia7»b 
would swallow, .M, Dumas could not; so for oirl^e.;S^fi- 
ftituted faw yolks of egg, and , for vipegar .the ju^Ce of 
lemons— to be had there in plenty. Thia^ with ji^.aprm|fling 
of peppfT and salt, isytHe wh^e secret of . 
d rEspagnoh^ ‘ ' . ; . , . . ' 

The ssdad in the bowl, sprinkled ttexhofsped pro- 
'jnatics, ahd garnished and trimmed with the pri^ty littte 
Lt caeteras, a^m(s the moment of dressing 
repast), eidun: on the sideboard, or ^bettcj^ as anonmoietit 
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to the dinimr^tablek It ^oidd aeoompany the final roast 
turkey^ 6f mutton or lamh ; or lobster or crab ; 

i% wliw latter case, the proper dressing is Mayonnafce 
sauceyinade with <dl tod,, please remember. « 

The bowl is, placed before the person honoured with 
the task bt<lressing it To ask a servant or a waiter to 
do it, would imply that all the party were without proper 
taste, incapable .of telling chalk from cheese. The 
golden rule being ^‘prodigal of oil, prudent with salt, and 
avaricious witli vinegar,” the ^lad-dresser will first 
measure over the salad four bumping salad-spooufuls of 
oil, mixing with the first the quantity of pepper, and in . 
the second, of salt, he knows to be approved. He then 
mixes the salad with the spoon and fork until every par-* 
tide of it has come in contact with the oil. This insures 
the vinegar draining to the bottom of the bowl, if, iiii- 
fortuuatdy, it is applied in excess ; but for four spoonfuls 
of oil, one spoonful of good (in which a /iWr made 

mustard has been mixed) will suffice. Salad too strongly 
acidulated may be set down, lil«c Heau Brummel’s 
wisped cravat, as ‘‘one of our failures.” loo much 
vinegar destroys the crispness of salad, and utterly over- 
powers its flavour. Nothing short of horseradish can 
stand it.. After another tossing and mixing, with one 
toss more, the salad is ready to be handed round. 

The student \^ill thank us for some finishing touches 
which raise salad quite above the common level. 

To salad to be eaten with hot roast fowls, mutton, or 
lamb, add a large gravy- spoonful of the gravy from them, 
and then a clarcl-gluss of t larct, after the dressing is 
complete. Mix once more and serve. 

With a salad of watcrcresses, to be eaten with roast 
pork, goose, or duck, mix slices of apple, peeled and 
cored ; then dress with oil and riuogar as usual. If the 
meals arc co/if ^ mix a little of the stuffing with the salad. 

With a salad of cold boiled dried haricots mix, besides 
chopped parsley and onion, an appreciable ])roportion of 
chopped London pippin, or other sharp, good, “ firm- 
flesh cd ” apple. 

Lettuces sown thickly, like mustard and cress, in a 
frame or under a handlight, and cut, like them, only after 
they have grown about three inches high, make a very 
delicate spring salad. Dressing : plenty of good oil or 
cream and a dash of vinegar. 

Cos lettuce, which bears travelling well, and is therefore 
adapted for town consumption, is a refreshing summer 
salad, with a slight dressing of vinegar and powdered 
sugar. 

Winter salads may be composed of various proportions 
of garden red beet, baked in a slo\«ovcn and sliced cold; 
celery; cold boiled .salsify; waiercress; forced mustard 
and cress ; and blanched dandelion or chicory, grown in 
a warm dark cellar. ^ 

NanUH Salad.— 'lake six hard eggs, six large roasted 
' onions cold (Tripoli or Madeira, if in sfeason), six sardines 
preserved in oil (or a Yarmouth bloater), and some parsley 
bhbpp^ fine, with a little tarragon or chervil the same. 
Peel suicl slice the onions, and put them at the bottom of 
the salad-bowl. Scrape the scales off the sardines, take 
th^ flesh off the bones, ^nd lay it in pieces upon the onion. 
Over those lay the hard eggs cut in slices, sprinkle the 
chopped herbs over all, and send the’ salad to table so 
arranged. At table, when the moment for eating it arrives, 
one of Ibe party will give the usual dressing of oil, 
vinegar, salt, pepper, and mustard, will patie.itly mix the 
contents, apa pa«s the bowl round. If it be cJhvcnient to 
^Sstitiiltethe bloater for th^^ sardincs, dip it into boiling, i 
water, let it remain there two or three mim|^es. Strip j 
off the skin, open it at the belly^ tTraw out the backbone 
and tifir smalt bones attached to it, and then cut up the! 
^st pa^ p( the flesh into the pioces you want. 

Wintir Cover bottom of the bowl ^Hth 

small boiled onions cold ; Ihy round them a few gheiktns 


■ * 

of the tmo» small shoot variety: spre^over themfiltets of 
anchovy (or herring) ; smd a liberal atfp^nce of ptcklcd 
tunny or salmon ; sprinkle with a variety of somatic ^rbs 
chopped fine ; decorate with a few whole egg-yolks, 
the whites of the same, two or three t^poonfols of 
capers, and some olives with the kernels removed, Sepd 
to table to be dealt with a$ above. Every sc^n mPbyis, 
some new salad of this class has a run, with /a high'- 
sounding name and a slight change of the ingredients^ / 


;• OPDS AND ENDS. 

7b make French Polish for Boots and Shoes . — Boil 
in a quart of liquid— being two parts videgar, and one 
water— a quarter of a pound of glue, and tlie same quan- 
tity of logwood chips, willi about the sixth part of aq 
ounce of each of the following ingredients soft soapi 
isinglass, and finely-pounded indigo. When boiled for a 
quarter of an hour it .should be .strained off, and Wlien 
cold be fit for use. It should be applied with a piece of soft 
rag or sponge, the shoes being quite dry, and free from dirt. 

Herbs . — When hung up to dry in loose bundles, herbs 
soon lose their odour ; they should be thinly spread out, 
shaded from the sun, and when dried pressed together, ^ 
and put into paper bags, ft is an eJt:eUcnt plan to strip * 
off the leaves, rub them fine, put them separately into 
wide-mouihcd bottles, and label. Thyme, when broad- 
Icavcd and common, is preferable, but the lemoj-lhymc is 
used in certain dishes. Mint should be gathered when 
about six inches high. 

Herb Equal proportions of knotted^jlmar- 

joram and winter savory, with half the quantity of basil, 
thyme, and tarragon, dried and rubbed to powder and 
mixed together ; keep in a wide-mouthed bottle, closely 
corked ; very useful, and ready for forcemeats. 

Cure for Burns . — 'fhe following cure was successfully 
tried by n lady upon one of her own children, who was 
severely burnt by a little companion. She wrapped it up 
completely in cotton wool or wadding, so that not a breath 
of air could touch the body, and night and day kept it 
saturated with vinegar, which caused the pain to cease 
immediately. She persevered until the fresh young skin 
had formed a sufficient covering of its own underneath. 
Her husband, who did not enter quite so readily into her 
system, lifted a little of the wadding from the check one day 
when she was out, and was charmed to sec the nevr skin 
growings so well ; but the spot on the cheek was the only 
scar the child liad when quite recovered. A quill leading 
to the mouth served it to breathe and be fed by. 

Steel Ornaments. The best way to preserve .steel orna- 
ments of any kind— brooches, earrings, bracelets, combs, 
&c., from rust : — Pound somfc starch in a pestle and mOr- • 
tar, and sift it through a piece of fine net ; half fill a 
cardboard box, the size required, with the pounded starch ; 
place the ornaments in it, and cover up with more starch. 
When the ornaments are wanted for use, brush off the 
starch with a fine brush ; but they should be kept in the 
starch when not in use. 

^ Orangeade at any 7'ime of Year . — ^Take a glass jar 
which will hold something more than a quart. In it 
a quart of spirits of wine, or white brandy of the ordinary 
, strength. Peel ihfce fine oranges rather thick ; throw 
this pdfel, divided, int^ ihe spirit ; squeeze the 
and add the juice to tj^c spirit and the peel. 
down closely with moistenod bladder, iind let it staM lor 
six in a warm^ apartment, where you can shake it 
once or twice a day. At the end of six weeks strain: the 
spirit through muslin, and cork it down close ^in plfll^^ 
other small bottles, for use, dissolve ariump pf Sittfat in 
a glass of cold watei^; stir^in a dcs|^-spocmfut of the 
, orange-flavoured spirit, and you have a wholt^qine g^lass « 
of refreshii^ orangeadeiiat short notice^ , . 
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iJWIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT.. -THE HORSE. 

COACH HORSES.— HUNTERS. 

Amon^ the horses which the railroads have driven 
entirdy from our roads is a class which had attained, at 
the time of expulsion, almost perfection. We mean the 
best stage-coach horse. When the great coaches, which 
found thdr way from London to the north and west, were 
at their he^ht, they drove out of town four horses that 
were in some instances good enough to go into any 
gendeman^s drag. The piice, including stoppages, for a 
journey of one hundred or one hundred and fifty miles, 
averaged nine miles an hour- in some cases ten or eleven. 


rule the half-bred ones were found out -in a week» and were 
obliged to be cashiered from the fast coaches, to save 
tHbir lives and the proprietors' credit for punctuality, 
lihe size of the horses in these coaches did not exceed 
fifteen hands three inches for the wheelers, and fifiecn 
hands one inch for the leaders. They got one day's rest 
in the seven, and the average length of time they lasted 
in the “Quicksilver” Mail or the “Hirondelle” was two 
years. Thi s will give some notion of the e^ct of pace, and 
will teach a lesson to thpse persons who are always doing 
twelve or fourteen miles an hour in and out ;^ain at least 
three days a week. It is true that of these horses some 
had seen their best days, but the majority were in the prime 
*of life and condition, and retained everything that was 
valuable of their strength and activity, excelling a few 


Thcchange was effected in one minute, sometimes in less ; I blemishes, which had unfitted them for private life any 
and bctwcctt Shrewsbury and London it was seldom that ; longer. We have ourselves seen teams sent out of 
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a deficiency of five minutes occurred in the “ Wonder,’' 
which was as often a minute before as after its time. The 
whole appointments were admirable, and would be a 
source of admiration to the lover of coaching, could he see 
such a thing now. But our business is with the cattle. 
The wheelers were strong, short-legged, good-actioned 
trotters, at all events one of them, who steadied the 
; the leaders were not imfrcquently thoroughbred 
that galloped the whole of the ten miles, requiring 
nO'^hip, but tossing their manes, on a bright summer's 
.noming, as gaily at the end as the beginning of their 
journey; and as the coachman threw' dowm the reins at 
t he en d of hi$ stage, they, hard ly^^eemed to hawi done 
an exercise gallop on Navmarket Heath. One 
of the^ost beautiful of bon^n was the start of the 
mails from the General Post Office on the ist of Mav, or 
on some great gala day, when every coachman took as 
much pride in his team as his wife did in her chikh en. The 
s&mt of Ac wo«k4luit was got our of these horses w^as 
their breeoing andxonditidh. Tho, work was top fast for 
anything btit blood ; and altoou^ it was found on slow 
hilly roads that weight was injji.^pensnbic, as a general 


London on the Brighton road, driven sometimes by the 
proprietor himself, of which the Four-in-Hand Club 
would have been proud ; and have seen leaders with a 
blemish, or a vice, whose shape and action would have 
commanded a hundred guineas in any market. This 
class of horse is not now required, and the natural but 
rather unfortunate result is a shortness of supply. We 
have been guilty, to a certain extent, of a digression ; but 
wc could hardly find a better place for a short description 
of a thoroughly and exclusively British institution, the 
stage-coach of Old England 

HUNTERS. 

Whenever (me begins to speak of hunters, or indeed 
anything connected with the sports of the field, all 
profit seems at once to dis;|ppcar. The pleasure, moVe- 
over, seems, to belong so vwy exclusively to a class. So 
it once dieV. Twenty-five or thirty years ago there were 
fewer railways, and then the hunting men wefe the 
gjcat landed proprietors, the country gentlemen, and 
tha farmers, with such a happy sprinkling of jovial 
souls as accident had placed in Ac country, instead 
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of tjic towns and -cities. BiJft the rulroad broke 
the barriers of this exclusireness ; and although they 
Certainly did not increase the number of sportsmen, 
4 hey increased the number of horse-taming vulpecidet ; 
arid to such an extent, that the supply has since then 
never equalled the demand. The ordinary impressions 
about hunting, in these fast days are so wrong, that it 
seems worth while to go through this class of horse (if 
for no other reason) to correct them. 

A Poar Man's Hunting as a sport has 

recently been provocative of considerable controversy,, 
with which, however, we in these pages have nothing 
whatever to do. It certainly tests a man’s pluck, en- 
durance, and intelligence to no mean extent. It is said to 
be difficult to get 30,000 men safely and steadily out of 
Hyde Park, under certain coriditions. Probably it is. 
Change them to twenty couples of high-bred foxhounds, 
a little over-ridden by a too ardent field, not well under 
command, and we for our part would rather take the 




i horses are sent to the public auctions, without any war- 
j ranty beyond that of# being a ‘‘hunto/^ it is al^ys 
‘ considered to extend to these two points. , No horse ^ 
can be a hunter which is defective in the wind or eye- 
sight. 

But why should it be necessary to go to a Cir^rate 
horse-dealer ? If your hack or harness horse is w^ 
enough, and can gallop and jump, you will be 
enough provided for your occasional holiday. That witird 
hunter” is a sort of bugbear. Your horse is now as 
much a hunter as he is anything else, only it will sound 
l^omewhat pretentious to call him so. The truth is, 
that there are plenty of poor men’s hunters all over the 
world, if they will but forego the pleasup of a name. 
Wc can give our readers a little anecdote, which will 
illustrate our position. A farmer, possessed of a curious 
three-cornered, unsaleable sort of horse, pointed him out 
to a friend as “ a hunter.” What in tne world m^es 
you call such a brute as that a hunter?” *'He’s not a 
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soldiers. But it is not a poor* man’s sport ! No ; 
but it may be made so. Like everything else, there 
are many w'ays of doing it. Supposing that a man can 
get one holiday a week, and can i^fford to keep one 
horse, he can have the best and the cheapest day’s 
enjoyment in the world, $/ he be a sportsman. Even in 
these days of railroads, the necessity of li^fing in a large 
city need not debar him of his pleasure. Then of w^hat 
sort must the horse be ? Expensive ? On no sort of 
consideration. A poor man’s hunter docs not require 
the qualifications even* of a poor man’s hack. The first 
thing to be regarded is the weight to be carried. Beauty 
is not an essential, but strength is. He r eed hot be a 
great trotter, but he should walk and gallop well. He 
should also be a safe and reliable fencer ; an accom- 
plishment so easy of acquirement, that cvci y Ip-oken-downJ 
rapehoTSe is taken out of a racing stable, and .so taught ' 
to jump, that the odds are about two to one against his 
tiunbling down once in four* miles, in clcv|n minutes. 
#nd feet in a hunter are of much less importance 



5. , great 

hunter consists \fi his wind and in his eyes ; and when 


hack, is he ?” said the farmer. ’Deed, he’smot,” replied 
iiis friend, “ he’s lame,” Well, he won’t go in harness,” 
was the rejoinder, “and as he must ha’ been sent into 
the world to get his living somehow, he’s only fit for a 
hunter.” To sum up all in a few words, if a poor man 
has a horse, of a tolerable class, such as we have pre- 
viously advised him to buy, and has taken a fancy 
occasionally to go to look at the hounds, he cannot do 
better than .turn his slavey, for the day, into a hunter, 
'riieir character in the field has more to do with the 
horseman they have on their back than most people 
think ; and in hunters tb^s is especially the case. 

7 /ic Hunter Proper is quite another matter. He may 
bo one of four, or ten, or twenty. He may cost;£i50, 
or but, bcingp a huffier, and in a geqt||{gyj^ 

stable, he is there bnly for one purpose— to ydc to 
hounds — and hejs never ifscd for any other. Pace and 
endur^cc arc two of the qualities essential for the true 
hunter. He is required sometimes to go at his best 
pace, from twenty to thirty or thirty-ftve minutes, 
no opportunity of catching bis wiiili,* but slbch as he 
may ges in onenKigiSt gate, or in palling up to take a 
fence more slowly. He has to do this over«g^ss or ' 
fallow land, as the case may be. A hunti^, themore^ If 
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thoroughbred, shoiJld be nearly so ; and we 
w 0^11^ eaution,. that thm should, at all clients, 

biei.no doubt .about N^the^ l^ of the sire. But it 
sometimes happens that he has to remain out with a 
heavy ^yeight upqn his back for ten or twelve hours 
together, wherefore;, this blood iihould be famous for 
stoutness as lyell as speed. Many sires sent into the 
provinces aire i^lected for this quality ; as the modem 
system of racing, we regret to observe, manages to do 
without it. In conformation, we have told our readers 
already what a hunter should be. His wind and eye- 
sight mUst be unquestionable ; his shoulders as obliqucf 
as ^possffiicf, as the necessity for recovering himself in the 
case of aifam is, manifest. He should have great depth of 
girth, ' and consequently short fore-legs, which must be 
Strong, and capable of sustaining him in galloping or 
jumpmg down Kill. His back should be strong, and he 
shottld be wclh ribbed up, but not so closely as to inter- 
fere with his pace. His thighs must be muscular, and 
his hocks clcim and 'well-shaped, such as wp have 
formerly dcfecribed them ; and there should be no imper- 
fection here, if it can be avoided. A hunter’s feet should 
not be too small. Again, notliing is more essential than 
a jjood temper. An irritable horse in a crowd is a 
nuisance, not only Ao his rider, but to the rest of the" 
held, as it is impossible always to steer clear of cctl- 
lisions. Hounds arc also liable to be sufferers ; and,' 
paradoxical as it may appear, it is more easy to replace 
a good h«*se than a first-class hound. 

^V^^.r-Tlic height of a good hunter must vary according 
to requirements. The minimum should be fifteen hands 
two inches ; and, excepting for a very big man, sixteen 
hands should be the niaxinmm. The theory of having a 
horse considerably above your u eighl should be limited 
by circumstances. If a powerful horse be very easy 
indeed to ride, of course it will be ;m advantage to | 
have two, three, or four stone in hand ; hut it is very 
seldom that this is the cjse, 'i'hey arc usually rough and 
very tiring gallopers, and when the rider becomes fatigued, 
and is unable longer to hold his horse together, he loses 
all the aavantages of the extra povver. A man riding 
eleven or twelve stone should buy hunters to carry nt least 
a stone over his weight, and he can nlw'ays find Ihorougli- 
bred ones to do it. Riding weight includes saddle ;ind 
falridle, as opposed to w'^alking weight. A man riding 
fifteen or sixteen stone in the Midland Counties, as is not 
unfrequently the case, requires the very best class of 
hunter to carry him. It is at these weights that the vast 
sums of money given to dealers and in ja ivate sales begin. 
Two, tixrec, and four hundred pounds are frequently given 
for these horses, and as mucli as six hundred and a 
thousand have been known to have been offered without 
tempting the vender. The places of sale for such horses 
are the fashiorfulire country-dealers’ yards immediately 
preceding and during the season ; the best of the London 
4ealcrs are constantly looking for them in every direction, 
mvd hard-riding men tvill tell you, not with the success 
which the demand ouglit to encourage. Wlien a really 
stud comes by any accident up to London, there 
no difficulty in realising a very fair price by them, and 
is axic.of these cases in which wc recommend tlie 
purchaser to be very careful that he docs not get the 
black sheep of the flock. 

hunter is usiihlly conoidcrcd of lesfconse- 
quencfii than in h^^ks or carriaj^e horses. U takes a < 
certain length of tiiioe— or was‘fconsidered to do so before 
. these dhy of four^year^old slecplc,chasers-^to itfake a 
buntwi He has a trade to Icam— a variety of fences to 
»tudyr*-beftwrc he is quite accomplished. We "tru.st the 
foolish old notiod if a young horse out, “ to give 

him a is n«aiiy obiqfeiei ^^Young hunters want, 
awcoutagement, and the fevi^i falls they get, the better for 
ttwyik They mvmn but it should he 


postponed as long as possiUe, and then a horse becomes a 
natural jumper and fond of the amusement. A . horse 
should be taken out at four, and ridden behind dthersi ts 
a# to have nothing but gaps and easy j^nces to negotiate- 
At five he may be ridden more bokSy^^ with^ % go^ man 
on his back ; but he should never be Hdden to a' stand* 
still, as he is nearly sure to become cunning, aind to. lose 
his courage afterwards. At six he is a gopd hunter, but 
he is not to be called perfect — or, in other ^ perfed 

old gentleman’s horse— until at least three or four years 
.later. The perfection of age in a hunter, if he retain his 
boldness and love of the sport, is ten years old ; wheth^ 
he does so or not depends entirely upon the schooling of 
his last four years. 

It was impossible to omit the hunter from our articles 
on the horse, though the general reader will be more 
satisfied to deal Avith the useful. What we have said, 
however, can scarcely k“ considered out of place even 
to the novice, or to the proprietor of a single horse. 
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niLLS AND NO'J'KS {continued). 

In a preceding paper wc mcntiomxi the properties of 
Inland Dills of Lxcii.ingc and Promissory Notes; in the 
present artick* wc propose to discuss in a few Avords the 
nature of a Foreign Dill of Exchange, of a Clieciuc, and 
of an I O U. 

As we have before remarked, foreign bills are those 
which are drawn and payable abroad, that is, not within 
any pari of Ocat Hrltuin and Ireland. 1'hey differ from 
inland bills in the following respects : — They arc drawn 
in tliree parts, eacli f>art being a facsimile of the others, 
whilst the whole of the three papers form what is called 
a set. Each pari of this set contains a Condition that it 
shall continue payable only so long a's the others remain 
tinpnirl. Only one part is accepted, and whichever part 
contains the acceptance is called the firct p:m. Only ojk' 
part is negotiable for value, and he who gives value is 
entitled to all throe. These precautions are taken for the 
sake of safety, for one part may be sent to a distance, and 
if it is lost in transit, the loss does not invalidate the two 
remaining ])arts which are still in existence. 

Stamp . — A bojift Jide foreign bill does not require a 
stamp ; but if a bill is drawn in Great Britain and made 
payable abroad, or drawn abroad, negotiated, presented 
Ibr payment, or paid in Great Britain, a stamp is required. 
A bill is, for legal purposes, considered to be drawn in Uac 
country in Avhicii it u to be paid ; so a bill draAvn in 
France, and divided into sets, but payable in England, is- 
really ab inland bill. 

Usance. A foreign bill is often draAA’n payable at one 
usance., or at tw^) or nAore usances., that is to say, payable 
after the period has elapsed w'hich is customary between 
the places Aviicre tlie bills are draAvn and made payable ; 
so that the Fbiglish law of three days of grace is not 
applicable to foreign bills, if, however, the bill is 
payaWe in England, the English rule about the tbree^ 
days of grace holds good. 

Protest.- A protest is a solemn declaration made by a 
notary ]Sublic when a foreign bill is refused acceptance 
or payment, in other words, dishonoured. The protest , 
must be Avritten under a copy of the bill and must declare 
that accep]jiince or payment (as the case may be) has 
been demanded and refused ; the reason, if there be One,' 
must be assigned, and it is then declared that: the bill is 
rotested. (A Protest is , necessary in th^ ^case of , a dis- 
onoured Bill, and the holder must send a oopy^of the 
protest to |he drawer, Avith this eiiySieptkmrvisE-’-^if the' 
drawer had no reasonable exjJOctation that the Bfll would 
be accepted or paid, or if he has admitted his liability to 
pay, by a promise to do so. ^ 
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The :^)pwing example a foreigii, bill of 

exchoitgeJ— ; 

^ ^ ' Ldpdoi), Jan, Mt, 1830. • 

EifciJhanJe for i 6 ,d^ 1 ivres. ^ 

At two usances [6r ^ at sight, or after date] pay 
this, my'first bill of exehan^, second” and third of the 
sthtCi .tenbt 'ahd date not paid, to Messrs, Qiquot and Co., 
or order [or bearer], Teh Thbusand Livres, value received 
of ihem, and place the same to account, as per advice 

James Grundy* 

To Messieurs Silkry and Co., Paris. 

' Payable at • 


Table of Stamp Duties on Foreign Bills of Exchange. 
Wben the sum payable shall not exceed /gs 
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A Cheque on a Banker is in legal effect, as we have 
before mentioned, an irilancl bill of exchange, drawn on 
a banker, payable to bearer or order on demand, con- 
sequently is subject to the liabilities and rules which 
regulate other bills. With their almost universal use, 
however, as payment for money, certain customs have 
arisen respecting them, which are now a part of the 
mercantile law of England. A cheque must be directed 
to a banker, and signed by the drawer, uho has money 
deposited with the banker, out of which the clietiue is to 
be paid on presentment. The following is a form of a 
cheque : — 

London, March 20th, 1870. 

Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, LoncU)n. l 

Pay Mr. Alfred liennetl, or bearer [or order], 1 ‘ ‘ 

Twenty Pounds. 

£20 : o : o. Frederic Waters. 


The chief distinctions between a bill of exchange and a 
banker’s cheque ai*e briefly these » 

A bill of exchange is drawn upon a person who is 
expected, and who in the ordinary course does accept it, 
whilst .a chcoue, though drawn upon a banker, is not 
accepted by him ; it is understood tb be a request or 
order to ijay money instantly when the order is presented, 
and accordingly does not need to be accepted. The three 
days of grace usual on bills of exchange arc. not allowed 
on cheques. 

A cheque passes from hand to hand upon the faith 
reposed in the maker qf it, and a confidence that there 
are sums belonging to him at his bankers which will be 
sufficient for the payment. • 

As a cheque is not accepted, it is not always, like a bill 
of exeban^p, indorsed 5 it may be indorsed, however, and 
then the holoer’ may bring an action against the indorser 
in default of payment * 

A. cheque may be what is technically called crossed,’’ 
whiph ts .a characteristic unknopvn to a bill of esechange* 

A cheque may ^be drawn or negotiated for £iy sum of 
moneys large or smalL 

All cbequi^ or draftSMimisi.bOi stamped wfth a stomp 
of td, ; btft by a recent Act: of Barliameot, all bankers, 
(mb whose hands a banker’s draft shall come an$tam][>ed., 
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are allowed to affix the necessary adhesive stamp, cancel 
it, and the. drawjb with the stamp '1 nevertheless, 

the drawer is not relieved from the penalty. 

It was consideni^ some time ago that if a cheque were 
post-dated^ that is to say, if it were to bear date oh a day 
subsequent to that On which it was really drawn, it liroiild 
be void ; two recent decisions, however, have bcttled that 
a cheque now--a-days may be post-dated, if payable to 
the drawer, or some one on his behalf. It need not specify 
the place in which it was drawn. 

As a rule, the drawee of a bill is not liable until he 
accepts it ; but a banker, in whose hands money has 
been lodged, is an. exception to this rule. He is bound to 
pay his customers’ cheques after a reasonable time ; and 
if he docs not do so, he is liable to have an attion brought 
against him by his customer. Mr. Justice Pyles gives a 
case in support of this 

John Matthews kept a banking account jvith Williams 
and Co., bankers. One morning the balance in their hands 
to Matthews’ credit \va.s ^69 i6s. 6d. About ohe o’clock 
on the same day a Bank of England not<9 was paid 
in to Matthews’ account; iind a little after three a cheque, 
drawn by Matthews for {Jtej 7s. 6d., was presented. The 
clerk, after referring to the books, said that there; were 
not sufficient assets, but that the cheque might probably 
go through the clearing-house. On tl* following day the 
cheque was paid. 

Matthews, however, brought * an action against the 
bankers. No actual damage to Matthews’ credit was 
proved, l)iit the jury gave a verdict for him, but with no 
damages. Upon which he applied for a new trial. * Lord 
Tenterdcn, the judge, remarked that it was a discredit to 
a person, and therefore injurious, in fact, to have a draft 
refused payment for so small a sum, for it showed that 
the banker had no confidence in the customer ; it was an 
act, moreover, calculated to be particularly injurious to a 
jjcrson in trade ; that his judgment, however, proceeded 
i on the ground that the aciioii was founded on a contract 
belwcen the plaintiff and the bankers ; t)\at the bankers, 
whenever they should have money in their bands be- 
longing to the plaintiff, or within a reasonable time after 
ilicy should have received such money, would pay his 
checpies ; and that there having been 'a breach of such 
contract, the plaintiff was entitled to recover damages. 

Therefore, as the law stands, although the customer 
cannot prove that he has sustained any special damage by 
the non-payment of his cheque, the jury arc directed to 
give such damages as they may judge to be a reasonable 
compensation clue to the customer’s credit, taking into 
consideration, of course, his standing and position as a 
business man. 

If the sum which the customer marks on his check be 
altered and increased by any subsequent holder, the 
alteration is forgery ; and if the banker pay the larger 
sum, he cannot charge his customer with the excess, but 
.must bear the loss himself. But if tlic drawer of the 


cheque givfe any facility or occasion for the forgery, he 
will then have to bear the loss. For an example, we will 
refer to a case quoted by Mr. Justice Byles ; — 

A customer of a banker, on leaving home, entrusted to 
his wife several blank forms of cheques signed by himself, 
and desired her to fill them up according to the exigenctes 
of his business. 1jihe filled up one in the following 
maimcif and delivercd^iuto her husband’s clerk tp get it 
cashed ^ 

No. . No. I, St. James’s Square, 

^ , London, March ist, 1869^ ^ 

Pay to John Smith or bearei; 

• Fift^wo Founds Two 

£ $2 • 2 . a ^ James Reason* » 
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^ howmt. before {wesenti«i|^ it, inserted the 

.wh^ ^TAmiundrea’^ hdtort ttk word,^/^,and thefigure 
\^B^w6en the printed ;£ and the %ttres 5s : 2 ; o; so that 
wh^ he presented the chedue, it appeared to be d^ awn 
forthesum of ;£35a'2s-od. Thebanker paid it. An action 
was ^erwards brought by Jamiee Robinson, the dtiwer^ 
against the banlt^ir; but It was held that the improper 
mode of foling up the cheque had invited the forgery, and 
t^refore that it was just that the loss should fall on the 
drawer, and not on the banker. 

The above example illustrates fully the consequences 
that may ensue on a carelessly-drawn cheque. Tiic 
greatest possible precautions should always be taken, not 
only to guard the drawer against loss to himself, but to 
avoid throwing temptation in the way of his servants. 

It is now a very common occurrence for the purposes of 
Winess for a cheque to be crossed^ that is to say, marked 
with two parallel lines across the face of it, between 
which is written the name of some banker, or simply the 
wofds "and Company.” The effect of this is that the 
cheque, in the first case, can only be presented for pay- 
ment through the banker specifiedy whilst the effect, in the 
second place, is that it can be paid through any bank. 
An Apt was passed relative to this subject, by which it 
was declared felony for any one to .fraudulently obliterate 
or alter the crossii^ of any cheque, but which recognised 
the right of a lawful holder to cross a cheque, and on a 
cheque crossed with the* words " and Co.” to prefix the 
name of ^ny banker. 

If the arawer of a cheque dies before presentment, his 
death Is a countermand of the banker’s authority to pay 
it ; but if the banker pays the cheque before notice of the 
death, the payment is good. 

An I O U is simply an acknowledgment of a debt, and 
does not in itself amount to a promise to pay. An 
acknowledgment of this nature is often made in the 
following way : — 

Mr. Adolphus EUis. London, March ist, 1870. 

I O U ^20 ; o : o. Harry King. 

An acknowledgment of a debt in this form is called an 
1 O U ; and, as has been remarked by a learned judge, it 
is evidence of an account stated, but not of money lent. 
As it is not a promise to pay, it docs not require a stamp. 

In some cases, however, an 1 O U will contain an 
agreement that the money is to be paid on a certain day, 

^ then the instrument is a promissory note, and accordingly 
must be stamped. If the contracting words be such as to , 
make it not a ptomib.sory note, but an agreement, it must I 
be stamped accordingly, unless the instrument be under 
the value of 

We have now shortly discussed the properties of Bills 
of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Cheques, and I O U’s ; 
but before we “bid adieu to this bianch of the law for 
good, we will mention whatt steps should be taken by the 
loser of an instrument of this kind, and also how a holder 
can bring an action for the payment of his bill. 

Immediately on the loss of a bill or note, the loser 
should give notice to that effect to all the parties liable on 
...it, for they will thus be prevented from taking it up 
'without due inquiry; the loss should also be publicly 
advertised, for the fact of any person^ discounting it after 
notice of the loss has been given (Will be strong ^/idence 
’ cwriniuu. i. 

' If & lost bill or .note be in the hands of the finder, or of 
any c«3e to whom he (the finder) has transferredvit, and 
* die transferee has taken it under "circumstances which 
would amount to fraud, the true owner of the instrument 
may bring an action for the recovcirv of it ; and if it has 
been paid by the iicceptor* o( the r^aker to suchi wrongful 
holder, ^e true ^owner may bring an action for the 
recovf^ of the anfount stated on the instrument 


If . a debtor remicii »liia or by a 

conveyance which the creditor/dhects, jis: by post, if mat 
bh the ordinary v<diicle di transmission thqio, 

ipid the bill or note be lost oir stoien^i&e f|iU qii 

the party to whom the ^ili was intended to be reihhtbd. 

As tire have before ranarlu^ an action lAhy bi^ btoUj^t 
for the recovery of a bill itself, or for the Ornoitnt stMed 
on it. l^he holder of the bilL that is. the person vdio is 
entitled to receive the value of it, is the person who 
can sue on it. If, . however, there arc several persc^ 
liable on the face of the bill, the holder is not bouhd 
to single out one and to bring an action against him, 
but may sue any or all of the parties named. A. sub- 
stantial satisfaction of the debt, however, by any one 
will clear all the others. . 

It must also be borne in mind, that <- although the 
holder of a dishonoured bill may bring an ^ action 
against all the person^, liable, and may obtain judgment 
against rt//, he can only levy the amount of the debt 
on the goods of one party. Were he to attempt to levy 
on a second party’s goods, the Court would restrain 
him. 

Finally, as regards interest, unless it be mentioned on 
the face of the instrument, it is in' the discretion of the 
jury at the trial to give or withhold it, or to reduce it 
below 5 per cent., which i.s the usual rate given. So 
when the interest* on a foreign bill is governed by the 
law of a foreign country, in which the rate of interest is 
high, the jury may give a higher rate. 


BERLIN WOOL MATS. 

Therk is a pretty kind of moss used now for making 
borders to mats and covers to tea-caddies, in conjunction 
with a few flowers made in Berlin wool, disposed about 
in a picturesque way. 

The old way of making moss is with varieties of shades 
of green, yellow green, blue green, and plenty of dead- 
leaf green. Cast on a steel needle twentyTour stitches, 
and knit up all the wool in the plain stitch as tightly as 
po.ssiblc. Take the colours at hazard and without method, 
using a skein of each. It is dipped in water when finished, 
bahed in the oven, and then unravelled. The new moss 
IS scarcely any trouble to make. It is used all of one 
colour — a bright grass green. 

1'hc* following method is that commonly adopted : — A 
skein is spread out and held in any way, such as over a 
couple of winders, or it may be cut open at one end and 
tied to a Icade^'pincnshion by the extremity. It is then 
lied all along at distances of an inch apart with yellow 
sewing silk, and the Silk is carried from the left to the right 
The silk is generally wound on a netting needle to do this. 
When the centre skein is so lied from end to end, cut the 
wool right through in the centre of every space between 
the tying, leaving it hanging like a number of little tufts 
to the silken string. 

The silk, in the next place, is sewn to the foundation 
of the fancy work, which may be a dark thin card, or a 
piece of dark green calico. 

Flowcr-pot covers can be made of this moss, and paper 
or muslin rosesj heart’s-casc, daisies, geraniums, &€., 
aiTanged about it. 

A moss flower-pot cover can be easily made on thin 
card, covered with dark calico ; and with lilies of the 
vjilley alorfe, placed at intervals upright will forhi ^ pretty 
design. The flowers pn be purchased by the dozeh, knd 
are not very expensive. By judicious selection and 
arrangement of colour, very charming effects may be 
obtained, EiUier rich warm masses of brilliant colours, 
contrasting and deriving increased beauty from the 
ofbthe moss, may be secured, or more delicate effects^ by ^ 
associating it with the quieter and lighter colours. 
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lyOYLEYS, ANTIMACASSARS, ETC., FROM 

natural foliage. 

tb ywin; ladtet desirous of making presents to fHen^, thedod to be nwiser at one time than aetother. 


Contimie the praeess until it is of the 

^ ^ — m „ _ 


by i^hom tbe work of their 
ownitikhds is more likely to be 
appreciated than the most ex- 
pensive article merely bonght 
tn a shop, or to those at a 
loss what to coatributc to ba- 


saars or fancy fairs, we would 

suggest the beautiful and in- 

^ > 


gemous method of arranging 
femSi ^or other graccfully- 
-shaped leaves, as centres of 
a set of d'oyleys, where each 
can have a varied design, ac- 
cording to fancy or skill. The 
material should be of the 
finest jean, cut into circles, 
cither with a cheese-plate or 
in any other simple way. 
The ferns or leaves selected 
should be flattened, by leaving 
them several days under pres- 
sure. Thekindswhichwulbe 
found most suitable, and have 
the best effect, are those of 
an open character, that is, 
very much pierced or per- 
forated, such as the fem, wild 
geranium, oak, very young 
sprigs of vine, jessamine, or 
rose-leaves *, also the airy 
etems of grasses and hare- 
bells ; these can easily be 
had in the country, and sea- 
side visitors can attain the 
same results with sea-weed. 
Many will find it most con- 
veniei^t to begin their work 
upon a drawing-board, as -it 
gives greater facilities for 
being safely laid aside in 
the intervals of the process 
Having arranged the 
leaves tastefully in qne of 
the cut cir- 
cles, they may 
be held in 
their placeby 
some very 
small pins, 
standing per- 
pendicularly. 

The next 
thing to be 
done is tomb 
down a suffi- 
cient ' quan- 
tity of good 
Indian ink, or 
neutral tint, 
with water 
into a saucer. 

It is better 
whenmot too 
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Fig. X is siiiB^ but ap- 
propriate in desiigii, dhnsist- 
ing merely of a few young 
vine leaves, i^amuA laiS 
over grasses, but in reality the 
grasses are laid over the vine ; 
for the darkest leaves in the 
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apld for fois purpose, the d'oyley is covered all Aver with in 




for the darkest leaves in the 
d’oylcy are the first removed, 
the pure white always remain- 
ing till the ground is finisJie^ 
which has generally the Ixist 
effect when graduated or vig- 
netted from the centre out- 
wards. When satisfactorily 
concluded, it hiust be left a 
short time to dry j| care also 
should be taken fp allow it 
to be sufficiently dry between 
the removal of each layer of 
leaves. Then proceed with 
a pen, dipped* in the same 
ink, to drtsv in the veins, dec., 
taken from the originals ; the 
whole to be finished by a 
rose-coloured silkfringe round 
the edge ; or, by^ way of 
greater variety, each \night 
have a different - colour 
fringe. 

Fig. 3 is a design which is 
capable of extensive adapta- 
tion to a great variety of 
tastes and r^uirements, in- 
asmuch as, instead of the 
monogram here introdueedp 
anyone may substitute their 
crest, armorial bearings, or a 
scroll with motto or name. 
This nkmogram was traced on 
paper, afterwards 'Cut out 
with the scissors, and placed 
on Jirstf the leaves ar- 
ranged as in Fig; i. The 
whole effect 
of this d'oy- 
ley could be 
reversed, by 
keeping it 
darker to- 
wards the 
outer edge, 
leaving the 
monogram 
upon a light 
ground in 
white, which 
could be « 
tinted with 
colour or gold 
at pleasure. 

VI 11 

Fig. z.« complete 

the d’oyleys, 

s give directions for tlfe anti-macassar in Fig. 3 . Its aver- 
e sire is aHout one yard in length by three-quarters wMe. \ 

\ this involves more Ubour and material (thouglipnothing 
company to the tiiin|p deinpnded by arochet, knitting. 




granular (H’ound, aa fine asa faighly*finishcd lithograph, or marking ink, as it then admits ofbeing washed. Ahrger. 
w»* SB— VOU II. 
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'p!i^ '^l^s of Fig. 3 was 

efl; dUf'oift, aad'jo^^ fif 'fte way aa tl^ mono* 

I. and 'tiifr d^ds i^rwards with Uft |«n 

»e'tiri^aL; thfe dnwing should pibve too diffi- 

tlt tor the ards'tiis^sowerc of<|ffieriiSii>^br, and the dn^ 


Cl^vi|ig'«elecjied n^ too vdiiiUe; an easier method as 
to cOjt tt OTtV'aAi'pastc it on> after the dark ground is 
itiifiahed it oidjr io be carefidly steeped in cold wjiter to 
bCtakei W'fefore the anti-macassar is washed, and can 
idieii be i^taced as before. The comers should be com- 
pOlcfd df lesVes a size less than those used for the centre, 
a^4 the font connected by atraiiingj^border of convolvulus, 
v^h, spWwcll, ragged robin, or ivy. Another applica- 
tioa cn this process is the decoration of lamp-shades and 
filN^reens, where the green ground, generally preferred, 
^^is admirably as the natural colour of the foliage, and it 
' tixta]y also bemused for the decoration of bedroom and 
other furniture, made of light coloured woods, and after- 
wards varnished. 

V^t will only add that this fascinating combination of 
nature and art affords great scope for the display of good 
and decorative arrangement 


COOKING. 


SEA FISH. 

'TurboJ. BoiUd. — The turbot is the fish for the feasts of 
the weauby ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
they only profit by it. On the contrary, it is so highly 
esteemed, and steam and the railway have so equalised 
the prices, that it is rarely, if ever, to be bought cheap, 
and the ftshermen profit by the increased drain upon 
epicures' purses. Even in fishing-towns, where turbot 
could be occasionally indulged in by people of moderate 
means, every fish is often secured by tne dealers before it 
is caught, and, immediately it is landed, sent off to the 
metropolis or nearest large town ; so that people residing 
on the coast, who want a superior dish of fish, may 
freduently^ have to send inland to fetch it back again. 
Turbot, like soles, is scarcely ever out of scaspn, and is 

f ia^cularly good during the summer and autumnal months, 
t Is a fish, too, which may be eaten more frequently than 
salmpn, not piling on the palate, nor overtaxing the 
dige^ve powers, 'fhe freshness of the turbot is knowm 
bjr ihe Appearand of the gills, eyes, and skin ; the con- 
ditkm by its plumpness, the creamy whiteness of the uude^ 
and the clear brown tints of the upper side. This 
latter varies much in colour and mottling, but in good 
fresh fish is always distinguished by a certain healthy 
clei^ess. Lean fish are sometimes taken, apparently 
pining away, as if they were going into^a consumption ; 
jiheie may not be "unwholesome, at the same time they are 
: , inviting. We have also seen fish dotted over with 
spots, either owing to the attacks of some parasite, or the 
out of boils ; instc.^ of testing their quality, we 
j gl^c left them for the consideration of market inspectors. 
Thn.idegftee of freshness^ at which turbot is eaten is a 
w taste. Imm^iately transferred from the sea to 
;« trB kdtle, they arc delicate, creamy, soft-fieshed, and 
comparatively flavoutlcss. Many prefer them after two 
days' keeping, and twelve hours' salting. Wc have even 
ji rr irS w Condemned as- stale, which, bg careful 

vinegar, siilt, ana water, and immediately 
boiftag in plenty of water, oat excellently well. But the 
biggest ^tumota arc not the best— i^e of frop five to 
teven pounds bei^ preferable 10 Ikrgcr, , 

^ Your turbot being emptied, rub it on both sides with 
salt the vvenin^beKue you cook Immediately before 
boiling, iittsc^Uhe ^ Wsff the fish well, both in- 

slue iijff outi Theft kje jdl . bn 'the novable bottom -of 
>>ttr fish-kettlb, with Ibb whUa^side upwards. Set /the 


dm fire, of wat^r. If4hefidi 

18 quim iVesh, Of water wiS harm' ; if it' is in 

f \ least ** forward," plenty. of vzater will do good. In 
\ latter castL add a wme^ksa .of /Vinegar (and stir itoop 
theVater), besides the usualhahdful oCsaltr ..When the , 
ws(tidr\ktnilk«watnv put in yourtoihot, in older that some 
degirecof hieat may have penetmted ik .auhoiniecb by the 
time it bolls. Let it come gradnafiy tft the boUing pointy 



!i4n ^ ^ 

ing, not only in consequence of their size, bid of the grkdet 
solidity of their fiesh. As soon as boiled enough, take the 
turbot out of the water, whether wanted to be served im- 
mediately or not. You can keep it hot by setting it cross- 
wise on top of the fish-kettle, covered with a' napldn 
dipped in the boiling water, so as to confine the steam. 
To serve, slip the fi^ from off the strainer On to a. large 
hot dish covered wittf a napkin. Garnish with scraped 
horseradish, or parsley, or small fried fish, as smelts nnd 
soles. Whatever sauce is sent up with turbot should be 
delicate and subdued in flavour, and not too highly charged 
with spice or vinegar, whether it be caper sauce, lobster 
sauce, slirimp sauce, or anchovy sauce. A boatful of good 
melted butter is a very presentable accompaniment In 
helping turbot, the skin is always left, on the flesh frorri* 
the white side, and a bit of the outside fin given with 
each portion. 

When turbot is removed from table, if any is left, the 
cook should take the flesh off the bones while ii is. still 
warm, neatly scraping off the brown skin, and dividing it 
into handsome portions. This can be warmed up in a 
saucepan next day with any sauce remaining, eked out, if 
need be, with a little fresh-made melted butter, and will so 
make an acceptable addition to next day's dinner. Also 
with cold turbot, smeared w'ith a little essence of anchovy 
or essence of shrimps (the latter perhaps preferable for the 
purpose), you may make an excellent mock lobster salad, 

A mayonnaise of cold turbot is likewise an agreeable 
summer dish. 

The Brill lends itself in every way to exactly the same 
treatment as the turbot ; only, being much less thick in 
substance, and <%onicwhat less firm in flesh, it takes pro- 
portionately less time to boil. When turbot is not to be 
had, brill may be accepted as not too despicable a substir 
tulc ; but sometimes, in a scarcity of the former, the latter 
will fetch nearly turbot prices, which it certainly is not 
Jworth, being decidedly not only inferior in flavour, but 
' poorer in gelatine and other nutritive elements. Small 
turbot and brill, "‘qf a ,size for frying, are excellent 
dressed that way, exactly like fried soles, of which mom 
anon. After emptying them, scraping off the scales and 
spines from their brown side, and washing, they should be 
dried in a napkin^ dusted and rubbed with flour, and then 
committed to the frying-pan* . 

The lobsters, soles*are .always in season in 

the London markets. In .filing towns they may often be 
bought a/n(r, killed^ and fried immediately \ they am first- 
rate then. At the same time, soles have the advantage of 
bearing well, in cool weather, to be kept till' the secimd 
day. They vary much in size, from the little things called 

tongues ” to specimens weighing a couple of pounds.aad 
upwards. Those ktfor arc best treated as— . . . , . ; 

Boiled .Sa/rif^Schle your fish thoroughly on both sideli 
and do not strip , off ike brown shin, but leave it as intact 
as you vn>uld Oft a turbot or brill. Emptyiihe fish, and 
do not reject the roe, if there is one, but return its , 
place ixnmediately b^orp boUiiig, an hoMft ofttvro'previous 
to whidryou will rub the sole on bftth sMes widi sahi^; . Its. 
thkkness being rcomparatively twflinfst^ydh^SM ^ 

into boififtgisaS and waten, Xndbont toft.minutes^n 
^one enough. Seni^ tmaiis^n, urh^ tho w^ 
wandsi lusciriftpiMiied by shrimp, anchovy, or esskice nC- 

' ■ j 
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boiled/ in tbis inrajr is of 
tbe 4b^s to offer to a cO|ivall»ceiit 

Are ^09l 

saiA^f i^^ts ; a coupbi will znbte ^ bbodim di^b fozi| 
li^W* 90 cea th^ .is someAtoe good 

W pOrn^ For each sole, taken a dozen nhi, orighL 
y#QW>^a^^ inu^ls ; cook, take oat of the shells, ana 
pick tbqni the usual way. The soles arc to be well 
scaled, out hot skinned on either side,. Butter liberally 
the bottom ^*dish that will stand the fire, and cover 
it .with sUccs of onion cut very thin. On these lay 
the soles With their white side uppennost ; distribute the 
mussels round and amongst them. Season with pepper 
and salt Pour over enough cider or perry to moisten 
all w^/4 Sprinkle a little chopped parsley on the surface, 
and act into a gentle oven. Watch, and bifete frequently 
during the cooking. Serve in the dish in which they are 
cooked. The gravy in it is sufficient sauce. 

N*B.— Parisian and other grana cooks mi^ht ask for 
champagne, sauterne,or other expensive white wine, to 
pour over the fish. The Normans use the best sparkling 
cider, ‘^Sillcric de Normandie.” In ragouts generally, 
perry and cider replace French wine so well that it is 
needless to employ the latter, unless you have more money 
than you know what to do with. 

Fri^ Thore are several fanciful ways of dressing 

sOlCs, ^ fillets of sole, i>., the meat stripped from the 
boiic) am then stewed, stuffed, pickled, rolled up, spitted 
on skewem, roasted, &c. These make very pretty dishes 
to look at, and some cooks like to do them as samples of 
their skilL A good sole, w’ell fried, is a dish, say, for a 
cardinal ; but how often do you get it ill-fried ! 

And now let us try whether vve can fry a sole. The 
fishmonger, besides emptying the fish and cutting off the 
head, has flayed off the brown skiii ; wc wish he had not. 
But he has left the white skin, and scraped off all the 
scales. Wc wash it once more, drain it, and dry it 
thoroughly between the folds of a napkin ; for this reason : 
any moisture left adhering to its outside, when it is 
plunged into the boiling fat, would be suddenly converted 
into steam, and explode, scattering the fat in inconvenient 
directions, and perhaps burning your face and hands. 
We then rub the sole in flour, causing as much as we can 
to stick to it This not only gives a pleasing brown 
colour, but helps to form the outer crust which retains the 
fish's juices. The fat in the pan (sweet pork lard), tested 
by the strip of bread, is hot enough. In with the sole 
theti, by the help of the fish-slice. We leave it a minute, 
to receive its surprise, just raising' it, to prevent its sticking 
to the bottom. The under side being ivcely browned, wc 
turn it In another minute or so, wc promptly lift it 
out of the fat with the fish-slice ; a few drops fall from 
it, and' it remains suspended in air, dw and golden- 
brown outside, and savourily succulent wlhin. Wc lay 
it daintily on the napkin with which the dish is covered ; 
and> though a well-fried sole needs no sauce, we send up 
with it nevertheless little delicate shrimp or anchovy 
sau^e, and two or three smoking mealy potatoes. The 
practice of flaying off the brown skin of soles deserves 
reconsideration by cooks. The custom is by no means 
universal, and .we are oursdves more inclined to honour 
it in the b!peach than in the observance. At IXn- 
Idit, for instance, where they know what good fish is, 
we ’have eaten soles served by an accomplished cook with 
thb^'S^cm leff on sides. In fact, wky remove the skin 
from either side ? ' 'Thorough scaling is sufTici^t for 
deanlifxess i and for appearamce, soles can always be 
served like turbot and mlV w|th white side uppqmost 
£veh if the brown ^kin be not liked tb eai^ it helps to 
jdice of the fish, and in boiling it keeps 
thp'iMm' oidt ; if it liked, by all let 
ben% libt , wholesome but very nutritious; Sjohj 
skm« cSOttUih IP much geladtie, that in some to^vns Ad 


fishmon^ te^ise a h^some profit by drying thepv' 
stuck flat .alraiiisi a boarA 'and seUinff Aem to brewers to 
"fine^tM?:beer;' , • 

The Lemo^ SoU is a Channel fish, offeh catigbl ^ 
tolerable abUndalpe^ which derives its name not fimiEt wy 
connection 'with Imon^ but from the French 

It is, in fac^ the litHaude^ or mud sede. Its.flbslL' 
whiter but less firm than that of the sole, is piubSw. 
also less nutritious. 2t liaixlly does to boil, but may.hq 
so cooked, after salting ; as fried fresh, it is lik^ 
many, on account of its delicacy and clear milky huc^^ 
The same may be said of 

Flounders and Z>^^r,«vhich ascend the courses of rive^ 
so high as often to be taken in quite fresh \sater» They^ 
also may be boiled or stewed ; hut we hold they never w. 
themselves so much credit as when making their appear- 
ance really well fried. As a Jriture^ they are held in 
great esteem in Paris ; as otherwise than frifid, at Bladb- 
wall and Greenwich. 

Water Take wcll-cleancfU flounder |pd d«d^, > 

with which may be mixed soles, lemon soles, and plaice, , 
Cut them across into moderate-sized pieces, rejecting the 
heads and tails. Into a stewpan put as muen water as ' 
will cover them, with chopped parsky and "feorrcl, 
corns, salt, and a tiny lump of sugar. Jl glass of white 
wine is a great improvement, but it then ceases to be water 
souchy^ and becomes a matelote. When the liquor boils 
throw in the fish, and let it stew until it is tender. Then 
arrange the pieces of fish on a dish ; give the liquor a 
good boil up, and pour over it. Send up with the souchy 
a lemon and a plate of brown bread and butter. 

The Halibut — Of all flat fish, the halibut is the 
largest, measuring sometimes about seven feet in length, 
and weighing from three to four hundred pounds. In 
its proportions, the halibut is rather longer than other 
flat fish. The moderate-sized specimens, which most 
frequently find their way to English markets, are usimlly 
sold by the pound in cuts or slices. The flesh has 
not much flavour, but is liglit and wholesome. A dear 
relative of the writer was fond of halibut, becauje it js 
so delicate and white. No fish, in fact, can be more 
pleasing to the eye in any form of white preparation. To 
boil halibut plain, after scaling the skin on both side, salt 
it for six hours, and (unless the piece is vciy large) plunge 
it into boiling water. The lime of boiling, of course, will 
depend on the size. Serve, accompanied by white sauce, 
made with milk instead of water, liberally dosed with 
butter, and slightly seasoned with salt, and a small pinch 
of scraped horse-radish. ■ Shrimp or anchovy sauce go well 
with it. Where there are the means and skill of frying 
wcll^ halibut, cut into steaks of the proper thickness, and 
so prepared, is both sightly and palatable, garnished with ' 
fried parsley. Some well-buttcrcd sauce is desirable, to 
obviate its natural dryness. Slices from the middle of a 
halibut may be divided and trussed into convenient-si^ssd , 
cutlets, by cutting them into equal halves directly through 
the vertebra?. The same plan may be adopted with slices 
from the thick parts of other large fish (cod, over-sized 
pike, and salmon), which it is customary to dress as • 
stcak.s. Wc have never heard or read of halibut being, 
in any way served whole^ like turbot or brilL 

Halibut Soucky , — Made with thfe fish cuUcts, prepared 
as above, it is exccUenih treated as soueby of ifouimers, ' 
allowing pAity of butter, using white iirinrjjiktofin 
perry, for at least half the liquor they arc to be Viewed ifl. 
Halibut cutlets will take a lit^ Ibngcr stewing than smaller 
fish. If yoh put no acid in the stew, serve, accompanied 
by lemon, and brown bread and butter. 

Much art i^not usually required for p/qparing xnostf 
varieties of our English ^h ; but skate, halihuvlms^ 
plaice, floundtrs, and maiif oAdr kinds, xftay be 
improved by the art pf the cook, and by the 
dressing adopted. • » 
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> ■ THE HOUSEHbllJ 1I4ECHANIC. 

CONSTRUCTION OR CLASS HOUSES ANt> 
OONSRRVATORISS. 

Tkb* construction of a conservatory will at first sight 
ajBipear a rather fcx^dable undertaking to the housdboid 
mechanic ; but vhen he has acquired some little skill in^ 
the URe of the tools^ It will not be found nearly so diffietdt 
dfS might be supposed. Like most other things, a con- 
mtvatory is cbtn]^ex considered as a whole, but when 
rUdifced into detau, it is simply an arrangement of sashes 
fi^ 4oors, with their respective framed, modified of courle, 
so to be suitable to the purpdles for which they are 
dh^Oyed, bat easy of construction, and quite within the : 
mch of the tyro. In these papers we shall first describe - 


ing may be erected in the akhpugh wo JhiiMi; it 

better to have both the ends of ahdshnpiy use thb 

^ali for the back of the structure. If die btdlaihg .is.ih- 
fended to be a permanent one, somocam dipulii be taScen: 
to obtain ,a firm foundation. This will be readily 
effected by digging outthe earth in the line of the intended 
building, to the depth of eighteen inches or bvoibet tn 
this trench, concrete, made as we described fi>r the con- 
struction of fountains, should be placed, tothe thidlmess of 
eight or ten inches, and perfectly level. The latU}r point 
may be determined by means of a spirit level, on 
the edge of a board some feet in length. Upon this con« 
Crete, brickwork, constructed of hara, stock-bricks, thay 
be placed, until a level of eight inches or more above the 
surrounding earth is obtained, and this should extend com* 



^ch part of the building in detail, and afterwards show ' 
how these portions should be erected and fitted, so as ti> i 
^ whole. As it will be out of our province here to j 
imtide to what are more properly matters for the considcra- i 
MA of the gardener, such as heating apparatus, &c., we * 
Aau confine ourselves strictly to the details of const ruc- 
erection of the building, and, for 
wuity of description, to the mom simple forms of glass 
in wmmon usc-,^meroJy^oDserving in posing that, 
sVeiMjjp design may be v*ied, the principles of con- 
w , — 'Xion arc the ^tame in all cases. 

^9** ^*>****Rdn form of glass hoftse, and the one most 
l&ely to be Crastnicted by the Amuteur, is that shown in 
and which will chiefly be used for die purpose of i 
cdKli^mg afuhnumng plants. As this is the sim^est of ! 
tonstfuctioft, ^ wiUtilat of it«first. 

Ass.nJill he seen from % sketfch, this form fcf budding ts 
. adapted for wcii<ni iKg^ a wall which will enclose^ 
^ ^ side ; or, if two walls stand at right angles, the build- 


pletely round the building. This foundation will then be 
ready to receive the wooden plate upon which the fiame of 
the building will rest. This plate should be of ydlow deal 
(as. in fact, should the whole of the wood^work), about 
four and a half inches in width, by three inches in thick- 
ness, and it should be firml> halved together at each 
ang^p, as we have described in the articles on summer 
houses. If the building is to be erected against a wall, a 
small portion of the brickwork should be cut out, so as to 
admit the ends of the plate, which may then be .Rredged 
ffhnly into its j^ce, having, however, been tot bcdaed,in 
mortar upon the brick foundation. Before fixing thR plateL 
the situation of the door, and the flenerat. shm of the 
buildii^, must be determined upon ; wbe^ 

the uprights are to be, marked, and .titoctkes made to ws. 
ccive them. In the end, accordiim to. the flig, -I* 
one mortice wUi be required nect the wal} fiemeive^ 
of the d6or posts ; a second, at the distance reauieed *o 
allow for the width of the doof-«ay about two feet six 




CASSELLS HOUSEHOLD-GUIDE. 


inches ; « for comer post A ; a simile cmcfor the to make ^ sashes re<|ui7ed, and to this end he cannot 

It; andohe for the hack comer against better than eoxi^U die, caHier papers^ the heading 
the ' !F]he t«ro posts which stand agidnst the watt wili of the Houmtola MechaigC) in this woA^; 
rcqigre -to iic longer than a and B, % the height attowetr A sash consists of four parts ; the top and bottom:^ils 
for the pStch of the roof, and these Should be tenoned upon 4 (a. and B, Fig. 3) ; the styles, c c, which form the sid^; 
the top end to receive a plate, which will have to carry the and the bars* » li, which are simply inset^ in br^^ 
ra&crs and roof. ^ t the proposed height of the door— say reduce the dimensions of the glass. Xhe wliolc of 
six feet sfac inches^a mortice will have to be made to re- are rabbeted to receive the glass ; the lop ima 
ccive the lower plate marked c, which should run entirely rails and styles on one side^ the bars on both 
rbtmd the building, and be halved precisely as the lower shown at Figs. 4 and 7, which give a sectional view pi thM 
one ’at wh comer, and be morticed to receive the two parts. As will be seen frotn these sections,. a portion, # ,i 
corner fmts and the door post. The whole of these posts the wood has to be planed away to receive the glass ; 
and plates should be planed on all the sides which will be therefore, important that it should be clean and free from, 
si^n,.m order that they may be properly painted. If knots, or it will be liabkr to fracture during the progress 
the building be not a very large one, wood of the following of the work : this is especially the case with the oar^^ 
dimensions will be sufficient For the upper plate, four which should always be of wood of the best quality. Fpr 
inches by three ; for the corner posts, and other parts, a sash, suitable for a greenhouse such as wc are describing, 
three inches square. In all cases the tenons should pass an inch .and a half will be a suitable thickness $ and for 
quite through, and a hole be bor#d through plate and the ordinary-sized sash, say five feet by three, the following 
tenon, in which should be inserted a pin of wood, driven will l^e about the right dimensions of the wood, altyays 
tightly, to fix the whole framework to^^thcr. When the supposing the thickness we have darned : — ^the^top mil,,, 
whole of this framework is prepared, it will be best for the three and a half inches wide ; the bottom one, iSar and a 
tyro to erect it, taking care to fix all the parts perfectly half ; the two styles, two and a half inches each ; and the 
upright and level. l*he two uf)rights next the wall maybe bars, one inch. The best plan will be to cut out all. the 
secured by means of iron “ holdfasts,” which may be ob- wood required first. Thus, for a structure such as*thl^ 
tained at any ironn\pnger*s shop. The next thing will be shown at Fig. i, live sashes will be Required of equal 
to fix the upper plate which is to support the top end of lieight— three for the front, and one for each end — con-^ 
the roof. This will have to be morticed to receive the scquently, ten styles will lie wanted -then the top and 
tenons of tlio uprights next the wall, to which it should be bottom rails of the requisite length, and lastly the bars, 
secured by pins in the usual way. If not sufficiently which need not be quite so long as lhc‘styles. Tht styles 
strong, it may be supported by iron holdfasts, driven into should be cut some two inches longer than the length of 
the wall directly under it : in fact, it is as well to adopt this the sash when finished, for reasons which we shstti 
precaution in all cases, as it will confer much additional presently see. When the whole of the wood is cut out, it 
strength and ^■igicUty upon the slructiire, should be planed straight with the trying plane, square at 

The two tftcl rafters may now be cut, as shown at D, the edges, and to an equal thickness, which latter should 
Fig. i, and fmed in their places, even ividi the outside of be measured by means of a gauge. The w'ork may now 
the plates and uprights, so ns to form a perfectly fair and be “ set out,” that is, the places where the mortices and 
even frame over ttic whole structure. Wood of alioiit tenons will be required will have to be marked with a 
three and a half inches <lecp, by two inches and a half in pencil, and the thickness of each by means of a mortice- 
thickness, will do well for the i-.fters, of ccursc placing it gauge. The first thing will be to aiTangc all the styles 
edgewise. The other intermediate rafters must then be iu pairs upon the bench, and, if convenient, secure them 
fixed parwdlel to the outer (aies, in number u.ccording to temporarily together with a pair of handscrcw'sl The 
the requisite length of the building; but, i s a lulc, not extreme length the sash should then be marked upon 
more than three feet six inches apart. Tliesc r.ifterb them with .1 pencil, as at B, Fig. 5. Next, the width, of the 
should be planed quite true upon llicir upjKT surface, as rails should be measured and allowed for, 
upon them the sashes will have to slitle. The feet, or of course. Then the size of the mortice may be fixed 
lower end, should not be cut to a point, but so as to allow upon. For the top rail, the mortice should not be less 
a thickness of not less than an inch at the thinnest part, than two inches from A to A, and the bottom may be 
as shown in the diagram at A, Fig. 2, and the upper end, three inches. These mortices should not be cut squarely 
as shown at B, in the same diagram. When the work has through, but slightly longer on the back part, to allow of 
proceeded thus far, the lower portion ifiarked k, in Fig. i, the insertion of wedges. For a sash of one and a half 
may be bricked up to the required level, and the sill of inches in thickness, the mortice should be about three, 
the windows, marked f, bedded in mortar, as described eighths of an inch in width. The morticing may now be 
for the plates. The uprights may now be cut in, so as to proceeded with, cutting away an equal portion of Ihe wood 
fit between the sill and the upper plate, and these should from each side. As the ordinary mortice chisel is too 
beplstced so as to correspond with the rafters, that the thick, a finer one than this should be used, suchles is made 
front and roof may be divided into an equal number of on purpose for this kind of work, and sold under the name 
parts. The opposite end to that in which ih^ door is of a sas/t chiseL The styles, being now clone with for a 
placed ifstcd have no uprights, but may be formtxl of one time, may be set aside, and anotlicr portion of the work 
sash up to the level plate. taken in hand. 

This will complete the frttmework of the building, which The next thing will be to prepare the rails. The setting 
will now only need the insertion of the sashes and ^oor, out of these will require some little consideration. The 
the constru(^on of which we will now proceed to describe, first thing will be to mark the extreme width of the sash 
In an ordinary sash, such as is used for house-work, the with a pe]^il, taking will} the styles, that the rails 

bars which sup^rt die glass ai‘e usually worked with a arc arranged in pairs, 'ifie thickness of the 
mot^Hig^poa tho inner side ; but as both thesworking then be set off, and a mark made to indicate (Ifeir position 
of thi% arm thn fittingto^etherof a moulded sasl i, is almost when tlic^sh is completed A)nc side of the rail should 
^ TO Affair for the tyro, we shalL in this then be squared over to this mark, which will be whe^ , 

instroce, consider only the ordinary square-^banm sash, the cut will Iv^ve to be made, to form the shoulder of tte i 
Such as. i% commonly i^cinploycd for greenhouses. As in tenon. Tire other .side will have to be allowed lo^et , 
the constraotidti of sashes the mtHtice and tenon joint is the depth of the rabbets, twhich will be a^iit a dflhrier m 
Ri'^SnqtiTOtwsf, advise the tyro to practise the an inch : because that past of tlTe style wiftbe cutper^y^tb 

dt this form of joint well, before commencing^ allow of the insertion of ihf glass. This wiU be at ptice 



upon ii 




../ iiagratt^ Fig. '4 
^ 'jtbc tenon and shoulders 


ra a section ottl^ i ,, 

'Ciit,tofitit Th^irtortlciss:^,., , ^ . 

tJiiless the sash be ycxy . these need not be mdei 
(Quite through the raSs, but pn^ cut in about an inch and] 
a hidf. The prepaiattbn of the bars may next be proceeded 
with. Thesp wjQ have to be set out from the styles, ^d 
may be iDarked.m p^dsdy the same manner as the rails ; 
tahmg care tp, sfflow the hack shoulder so much lon^ 
thiiii the from one, as that it may fill up the rabbet in the 
t^'atkd bott^ Tsuls. The position of the tenons must oe 
on each part by lining it with the mortice gat^e. 
^Tppi^ducie the necessary rabbets^ “ sash fillister should 
' ' ipd* This is a plane made expressly for the purpose. 
Jd this) however, not be included in the tool-chest of 
Household Mechanic, that plane, known as a side 
iter,^ may be made to answer the purpose, and it should 
fee made to cut away the wood exactly up to the side both 
of mortice and tenon, as shown in Fig. 6. The rabbeting 
being completed, the work may be fitted togethcr—the 
tenons having been cut, as has been described in previous 
i^pers. It will be seen that a portion of the tenons of 
^ rails will have to ,be cut away, because the mortice is 
]ess«thail the entire width of the rail : this should be carc- 
fi^y 'donc, so as not to injure or break olT any portion. 
Ine bar$ shouTa be first inserted into their respective 
mortices, and when this has been effected,. the styles may 
be . put . on, and the sash will be ready for wedging up. 


-ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE.— BIRDS. 

’ : THE CANARY {continued). 

The Canary U^yinj^illa Canaria) derives its name from 
the Cknary Isles, where it was first seen in a wild state ; 
it has since been found at Cape Verdj St. Helena, in 
various parts of Africa, and at Madeira. The first two 
fiaturahst writers who named these birds were Aldrovaii- 
/du3 (who published a work on birds in 1599) and Gesner, 
who lived in the sixteenth century. 

Canaries arc supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe about the fourteenth century. They were first 
taken to Italy, and afterwards to different parts of Gcr- 
* l^hy and F ranee. Mr. AdenS said he brought to France 
aome canaries from Tcneriffe, which wore as brown as 
SijitetB, but became white after being kept some years. 
ThkM attributed to the climate being colder. Vast 
of these birds were bred in (Germany and tlie 
ahd great numbers were imported to England 
wnhiuSy, some of those, who brought them having to 
wilk hundreds pf miles, with the birds on their backs, 
^btfo^e they embarked for England. The grey, the yellow, 
ithc white, the blackish, and the chestnut are the principal 
,;|t^ds, and it is from their combination and tints that we 
^derive th| numerous varieties that we now possess, 
y Mr. Smith enumerates twenty-nine sorts, conunencing 
.. With the wild bird found in the Canary Isles ; two grey 
^^tiaries ; five flaxen canaries, one with red eyes ; three 
'^low kinds ; three kinds called the agate ; four kinds 
p;<luti*coloiired ; six variegated kinds, one kind spangled 
^ h black and yellow, one kind entirely a fine yellow ; and 
> yellow, and black-crested, ' 

Canaries , — -Birds arg^ known to be old that 
rough scales to/jioir feci, and strong, long 
rich, clear, hcalfiy, mealy hen, paired with 
ydlow cock, if !;Oth are bred from clear 
Hf will produce hanefeome jonque birds, 

ft t#d of clear *ca-:nries, of a darker or 

^ ..^pr^shade of oWoat, desi^^ by the synonymous 
femj' whto, jonque and rrfcaly, orange and 

mStch birds of the samife ncs^ 
aing a "unttdv^ as it will in ievety 


a £be crest, matchfrtoan'opp( 3 site^>Ck>odp 
bars may now be made, falser be obtained by bavixig.oni^ Iptiml fa^aoix^^pSetL 
' and the other clear yi^ow ,or;iaMy*'^ Cinaam 
birds are to be obtained/by sUAmhfaigAgreep 
dear yellow or mealy femdef; .or l£e feversei Some 
persons pair their birds the latter end of February; 
others a month later. As soon as the Mrds are paim> 
keep feeding them high, and add, a littk^mioist to 
the bread and egg until the ht;n has 
as it will prevent her becoming egg^bound* ' ' ^ \ ^ 

Generai Treatment , winter canaries shohM be 
allowed to remain in a cold room | in simnner It is ^dper 
to allow them fresh air, which th^ enjoy. In fhe mht 
and heat of the sun, they sing gaily and fiwly. ' Wholr 
sonic air and a lively situation will keep your blfids iik 
spirits and health; but bewafe of placing' them in 
draughts, as many birds contract colds aim astfemas, 
and other incurable^' diseases from that C4use. . Clean- 
liness being a jycat preservative against most of thdr 
disorders, at the bottom of the cage a false bottom 
should be made 10 draw out, that it may the easier be 
cleaned and covered with sifted gravel or sand ; some 
pcrsf)ns recommend sea-sand, the saline properties of 
which arc considered good ; some place between the wires 
a piece of cuttle-bonc, or a lump of hay-salt The cages 
require to be kept clean, and tlie perches should be of a 
size which a bird’s claws can grasp ; they must be firm 
and well fixed. Keep the birds’ feet clean, and let them 
have fresh water every day. The cages and birds, must 
be kept free from vermin ; examine the crevices and 
cracks of your cages, and if you find vermin, rcmov'c 
the bird, and wash the cage with a mixture of tobacco 
and sulphur jilaccd in boiling soap and water ; should 
the bird have any parasites, syringe him daily w'ith this 
mixture when ccjoI, and while the bird is tiamp sprinkle 
over him Scotch snuff ; or take him in hand and apply 
it to the root of the feathers of the breast, back of the 
neck, and across the back to the loins. In the course 
of a week he will be free from insects. Some persons 
wash the cages in hot water, in which a piece of copperas 
has been infused ; others touch the cracks or crevices 
of the cages with benzine. If a piece of old mortar and 
plenty of gravel are kept at the bottom of the cage, it 
will aid in keeping the birds healthy. 

Disorders of Canaries,-^K% birds arc attacked with 
various diseases, we enumerate ^hc following symptoms, 
which may attract attention: — Placing their heads under 
their wings ; lowering their wings ; their feathers be- 
coming bristled, iincompact, or loose ; a cough, whine, or 
ino.an, as if in pain ; panting in their breathing ; severe 
purging, dirtying their vent and tail-feathers after excre- 
tion, and repeatedly bobbing down. Great negligence is 
displayed in not, immediately they appear unwelk ad- 
ministering in their food or water such medicines as are 
essential to their cure. In all cases where milk is ad- 
ministered in warm weather, remove it before it becomes 
acid. On seeing the bird unwell, if you Wow up the 
feathers on the belly, you will perceive wfiethcr the belly is 
swollen, full of red veins, transparent, sinking to its ox- 
ircmily. Magnesia, castor dil, &c., are sometimes’ re- 
commended when this is the case, hut the disorder is 
seldom cured. The simplest plan of admltiietieeiag 
medicine to birds is by mixing it with thek Ibod ai^ water. 

Obstruction of the Rump Gland (by tnahy oaHed the 
**pip,^*which is a severe cold).^Thiil 


i %irds» 


the oil necessary for anointing the . 

during||wct weather, exude mis pil 
to rePt the rain.* Ine birck in oordiii^ed^ 
proper baths, the gland becomes tdoeMea. 

If the Bird appears to be contintiijll%. 
and the fcatnei-s are ruffled at 
Clear indication of the disease. Thei^ei* 



cAwmm 




th^ n brown appearahc^. ^ 
- ...... orcastOT'’*^' 


If not aevcrely 
^litbabrush; if 
%. tL needie^aiifi. 
. tht pa^ 

I wahn>Mi^, ' A &w |[rains of magnesia, or 
ntity of carnpbor, may be given in the drink 

, r, ^rZJyjnp/r^*— If diarrhoea is not cured'before 

it becbines confirmed dysentery, it is seldom cured .^tcr. 
Rbubatb^liowdered chalk, and ground ginger, mixed with 
Hhttieed ih smafl quantities, and given on alternate days^ 
tUll sofnetoes remove the disorder in its first stage. Its 

« idth ‘IS a voiding of a white matter, which adheres. 

e feathers round the vent. When this becomes 
watery, widi white globules in the centre, it is an indica- 
tion of extreme danger ; the birds then refuse all food, 
and pine until death ensues. * 

Cas^iveness . — The simplest remedy for this disease is a 
tea^onful of castor oil, placed in fresh milk, sweetened. 

AiiAma^Thia disease arises from neglected colds, 
exposure to draughts, or from the bircl|i being kept: in very 
hot rooms. The symptom is a gasping as if for breath. 
Pure mild air and salutary food may in this case benefit, 
but it is seldom cured. Chickweed, groundsel, or water- 
cress, will sometimes case the bird ; lettuce and endive 
leaves are also recommended. Castor oil, with fresh milk 
and aulphiir in the seed, and a small quantity of 
camphor in? the water, are given to birds suflering from 
ithis complaint. 

Cmtumption^ or Atrophy is the form this 

disorder sometimes assumes in its earlier stages, produced 
from impure &ir or improper food. In addition to their 
■ordinary food, give niillct-sccd, a little fresh milk and 
bread, watercress, groundsel, or chickweed ; place in 
the water a siball piece of camphor, and in the seed a 
small quantity of sulphur, occasionally ; these attentions 
will give the birds case, if it docs not cure. 

This di.scasc exhibits itself in sudden fits. 
The readiest method you can adopt is to ttikc a little 
water in your mouth, and spurt it in a slight shower 
over the bird, or syringe it. Sonic persons have recourse 
to cutting the bird\s toe-nail until it bleeds. 

— If soft ulcers arise on the head or other 
parts, anoint them with sweet or olive oil. Tumours 
require opening and drawing. 

Giddiness. — Some birds, that have been in cages open 
at the top, acquire the habit of twirling and twisting their 
l^ads and necks so far back, as to overbalance them- 
selves. Wheh this is the case, remove them to covered 
cages, or place a dark covering over the top of the cage. 

this period it is^ requisite to attend 
birds with great care, as they sometimes suffer severely. 
They require to be kept warm and free from draughts 
tiW' whole, of the time. A few grains of sulphur placed 
witki^eir seed causes them to moult friTCly. 


cm fife ^ M' of jn- 
istmibed. 
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; SEA^SIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

■ '■ SHELLS AND SHELL-WORK. 

The numerous marine watering-places which are thronged 
in the summer and autffmn inonlhs with* visitors should 
serve as so many schools for the naturalist. •There 
zoology, geology^ botany, and conchology afford never- 
of the most useful and instructive 
" l^man^ the little child^and the hoaiy 
1 bay, the open stfandj^the bold, 
. v^hich the breakers swell and toil, 
peculiAr onin^l and vegetaMe inhabt- 
B 4 Veml varieties of shore ar#fitlly rc-» 
of our marine watering-place^ 
us, by visiting 

suecesslvdty^ tb’ investigate the produce of the sea with 
Che VAmett advantage. The various classes of marim 


animsds and their innu 

the mibds Iven of ^ 

to be k ^ 

ShaBe. exe ,a sd^qn of carbonate 'of 

by their, preservatbd of 

$hclt&h at0 : tended m/iusca, or moilusls: 
of the softness of . their flesh. Their ‘ specie.! btjg'.i 
numeriius, and have varied habitats. Many 
between tide-marks, resting under loose stones, Imrq 

in the sands, or deposited upon sea-weeds. The 

species of mollusks live at different depths of the eea, 
|pd for this purpose the sea has been divided by cx^je^o- 
logists into four separate zones : the littoral or^tect 
between tide-marks ;^he laminanau zone, or tract 
low-water mark to fifteen fathoms ; the comUine zori^ or ' 
tract from fifteen to fifty fathoms ; and the deefi-sedearai 
zone^ or tract from fifty to one hundred fathcans and mbre. 
Dead shells, however, of almost all speeijs are fc^h^ at 
depths far greater than those in which the several kmies 
live ; but this is owing to the fact that littoral she^ fiill 
from precipitous coasts into deep water, and mii%ted 
with the inhabitants of other zones. They are, moreover, 
carried by currents over the bed of the sea, and probably 
are more especially scattered by reason of being dogdilirea 
by mollusk-eating fish. Thus it is that even littoral 
arc found broken and decayed in the Jeep bed of the sealji!^ 
or wa.shed ashore in a like slate. Wc believe it is 
known fact that. the cod and most other fish arc vorapiaii^- 
devourers of the mollusca, and searching the stomachs of 
fish is a source with the naturalist in collecting snells. ^ 

The littoral zone depends for its depth on the riSe .^d 
fall of the tide, and for its extent on the form of 
shore. The shells of the shore are more circumscribe in 
:heir range than those which inhabit greater depths of the 
sea, owing to the variations of climate and other vicissi- 
tudes to which they are necessarily exposed. ^The district 
comprising the lower part of this, ana the higher part of 
the laminarian zone, aflbrds nourishment and. shelter to the 
rissoiTf and other kinds of shell-fish. The lamUiarian 
zone, extending from low-water mark, is the abod0 of the 
vegetable-eating mollusca, which resort hitherto UiQigtoves 
of laminaria or tangle, and other sea-wceds. Here 
bivalves abound on soft beds of the sea ; and the cuttle- 
fish, caliirnary, and numerous shcIl-fish, t$fco refuge 
amongst the vast beds of grass-wrack (zosiera) existing . 

I little beyond low-water mark on sandy and muddy s&bres. 
The richest-colourcd shells belong to this zone, as also, do 
the oyster-beds of our seas and the pearl-fisheries of the 
south. In the tropical seas reef-building coral beds ,ar6 
often 5u1)Siitiitcd for sca-wceds. The coralline som^ ex- 
tending from fifteen fathoms, abounds, in nortl^ern seas,, 
with horny zoophytes, succeeding the beds of sca-weed'% 
which the coast is begirt ; and here both rocks and 
arc cohered with the incrustations of the nnllipori^ wbi^i 
constitutes the chief vegetable growth. Bivalycs and the 
beds of scallops pertain to the shallower ifittl ef ^is 
zone. The deep-sea coral sonc^ which extends, fropi fifty 
fiitiioms,, abounds in shells, which, However, are for the 
most part small and poor in colour : their range is much 
greater than those of the other zones, which is attributable 
to the uniformity of temperature in the deep sea. - Herc.^ 
still exist the nullipore and small branching corals fto 
wdiich the terebratnle^ adhere), and thq largest corals ^f the 
northennscas. With* j^arenc^ to these zones, it be 
observed that the greatest depth of the Brit* ' 
seldom above twenty to forjy falbpms. Tlf , 
snail-like species bf mollusca, generally inhabit rPtifigii 
tricts ; thcjir organisation adapting them for qruwli — 
rocky and sva ^ants, which afford th6m. ihqir a| 
food. The ccmchiferi^or testaceousacephafe,areii^ , , ^ - 

Of mollusca which uniformly, anb in thCigrcatest, nriwipers, 
inhabit tJfc Sandy shofles, as they arc capable Jqf living 
buried to a considcrableidcpth in the sand ; tj^ir jriielb 
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AmmtMEsrs:; 


met with on tKeile^ores, bsid they tkc^^ 
•di^s irt^y be' found' buried along the matgin Of' 
xmatcdl tid& The sheOa of thii species consist 
mirfcipal' siiucer* 9 haped piecea, more or less petMutfy 
the body of ibO' animal ; these shells ' arc aitnt^Oa i 
bS a more or hinge, working on a highly 

e&sttt ligannlentt.' Tlie scallop and common cockle are^ 
apechx^'s' of“ those; The former remarkable for fhb. 
snnplidty^Of it<^stmdtiire,both as regards the animal itsdf 
ai^d'tMf »^ge of its shell ; the latter for its wondciful'^ 
burying itself in the sand. We append a list 
of such'diells as are commonly to be met with on thq^ 
shon^-and of oome W'hich arc as ccynmonly sold at our 

•il^e^ubjoirfe^ specimens of shells arc for the most 
■p4it tb be found in some species upon our own shores. 
Figs. 24 and 26, although not intrinsically llritish, are 
met With in s,»mpler forms along our coasts, and are 
Tepresented on account of their elegance and service in 
the' formation of feet for boxes, pincushions, and stands ; 
fpe' the Iasi of which the British species is admirably 
The following is a list of the figures 


t. ’Hfttafritella Cercbelluta. 
tUiiAftrck.) 

0* TcirV^k wngi^ni'u. 

goniostoma. 

Fig. 4. ISitho argyrostonuis. 

> (UiinKU0.) 

Tigi;Sf )7«gite1lai^j;ti1.iU. 

Fig. & ^Turritclla repUcat:t. 

r (LWus.- 
Fig. 7. FhAlfts (bc(ylua. 

(Lfniueiis.) 

Flg.«. Pinna iMilbta. 

(Swainsofi.i 

Fig. Buccmiim senticJMim 
fjfiecUs pf whelk). ( Lii)na:u>u) 
rig. iCK Turbo mannoratuet. 
fUnnojui,) 

Fig. ju PinhA oigrinA. 

(LaniArck.) 

Fig. 10. Pinna nidin. 

(Linnnus.) 

Fig. 13. l>onAx dnmiculAtus. 

Fig. i§, (;vprxA nucleus. 
(Liniiseus.) 

Fig: Its Trochut imbricotus. 

^ lOmeL) . 

Fig, la Succtnea putrls. 
(LinuSDtia) 

Fb^ ty. Phebis crispata. 

\ ^Urniaeua) 

Fig. Troebuf Kiiot'iciu. 

Fig. 'tQ^ Sulimus lultanus. 
(tamande.) 

F|g. ea Trochm yirgatus. 
(GflWl.y 

Fig. ax. mbelia. 

r t^et) 

Fig, 99. Cypnea tigris {Cewru'). 

Fig. 0> Chitofrnuignificua 
,(X>ethAyea) * 


Fig. 94. Tridacna squamosa. 
(Lamarck.) 

Fig. 95. Pholtts crispam. 
(LionxUh.) 

Fig. 96. C.-irfium rostatnm. 
fl innrcbv) 

Fig. 97. CypntM micl'-'Uh. 

( l.inii&:us.) 

l»'ig. 23 Troclius CViokli. 
(Cheiimit/. ) 

Fig. 9<> Cyprain p,:u gr»;uusa. 
(Diiwin ) 

Fig 30. Jluccinnm iiml..rum. 
(Linuj^rus ) 

Fig 31. <*yprjM cSnunca. 
(Uarnc-.) 

I'lg. 39. Cypraa onyx. 
(Llnnaeuf.) 

Fig, 33. 

(Lamarck ) 

Fig. 34. Cypraca subvlridiK. 
(Kccvc.) 

l'"ig. 3S* Cyprai.! spurc.i- 
(Linnaeu<u) 

Fig. j(x Aplysta inca. 

(D’Orbigny.) 

Fig. 37. Cyj«7ca Captn iv 
(Omy ) 

Fig. 33. Flanorbi<i cnrncir. 
(Linnxu.s > 

Fig. 3^ Cyprma subviiidiv 
(Reeve.) 

Fig, 40. Turbo inagaritaccu.s. 
(Linnarm.) 

Fig 41. ]>onax rugovij-u 
(l.innaiu)..) 

Fig 49 F.chinu.s c«/jnm'>nly 
^ known as tlie Sea-uicliin. 
Fig. 43. i^atella csemUa. 
(l.am.nrck ) 

Fig, 44 Cyprxa .argti'i. 

* (Linnsin..) 

Fig. 45. Cypiica argis’*, 
(Uniiacu;..) 


' CeUicting •S'A^//r.— There ar:? many ways and means 
of cbUecting shells, extending from gathering the dead 
iiheUa washed ashore by the sea to dredging the deep 
watefs» When the tieJe is at its lowest, the collector 
should wade amongst the rocks and pook near the shore, 
pud search the crevices and ledges of overhanging rocks, 
vising the arm, whenever of sufficient length, and when 
not, an iron rake, with closc-sct tpeth, which will be 
found a very useful instrun.ent H^fshould turn Wver all 
*tnd examine the reaves of all growing 
and limp'zts, which^are to be found 
be detached^ by*us!ng a focket- 
itmended by those wdio have paid 
^se shells, thattheehiicms should 
3d between two boards ; the dead 
3 lihpU^tp^y be purified ^y means 
de of tiittc j^laccd in the interior. 
soffvietuACS be found serviceable 


detaching of fiim of 

wskSt to which they adher^ gfiU^wavdli ^ 

dtjft shove sideways with the foou Mdre trioifSRce should 
Mt be entoloyed m detaching them, as. m^i^'Oaaes tie 
sbell wOttld be damaged thereby. .0^ 

shell^^fish are frequently to be found beneo&niicuiT^^ 

. and loose fragments of rock, and therefore thBe^'Cdi&!Ofwr 
should never omit turning these over. Corad ur^ch 
’ are not likely to be explored except by the prOftiEsea ftmtt- 
rahst, are well. known to harbour great dbantities of '« 
most beautiful shell-fish. In collecting from the toexs, 
great pains should be taken to look very closely into 
crevices and under the loose fragments, as allmcies of 
mollusca hide very closely. In wanderings over tW rodes 
beneath the sea, the collector should bear in mind to pre- 
serve his feet a^inst the pricks of the echini (see Fig. 42), 
the back-fins of sting fishes, and the stings of themedusse* 
Very minute shells, mos( serviceable in the manufacture of 
ornaments, as they form a beautiful groundworic,arc to be 
obtained by washing sca-wced, generally of the eim&llitt 
and finer order, in a bowl of fresh-water, when ^ the 
will immediately fall to the bottom. But should, 4 ^y 
be required alivc—as for the aquarium— the woed s&odld 
be immersed for some lime in a bowl of sca-witer, when 
the little inollusk.s will generally for the most part creep 
out. At very low water bivalves may he taken on $^dy 
shores by di^dng with a hoe, dpade, or fork ; while in 
rocky places others may be found, which having bored 
their way into piles and rocks, require the aid of chisel 
and hammer to take them. The hoc used Ibr gather- 
ing cockles is similar to the garden or turnfp hovL,... The 
neck, however, is somewhat longer and lighter. The 
mark in the sand always determines where to dig, 
and by expert use of the hoe a bushel of cockles 
may be gathered in the course of a few hours* An 
easy and simple method of obtaining minute and 
small shells is to select them from the spoiia marina 
and drifted shell-sand, which are found washed up after 
storms on sandy shores, and wliich fringe the line of 
high water. This may be well managed by washing 
the sand in water, when the shells can be more readily 
seen and extracted. With the very minute ones, more 
pains are ncccs.sarily required. Beautiful and rare sped' 
mens of shells are frequently obtained from the stomachs 
both of fish and star-fish. Another good plan is to 
search the refuse of trawling-ncts, when such can be'dis- 
i covered, thrown away by fishing-vessels. 

I Toivin^-nets for collecting Shells, — Oceanic or float- 
I ing mollusks may be procured by means of a towing-net, 
consisting of a bag made of fiag-bunting, somewhat resem- 
bling a jclly-bag, being about two feet deep and one foot in 
diameter, the mouth sewn round a wooden or wire hoop. 
To this hoop should be attached three pieces of cord or 
whipcord, each ab( 51 it fourteen inches in length, atlequ^ 
distances, tied together at their ends, and faaten^ t» a 
strong line or cord. To complete the net, a sm^lbval 
bottle should be attached at the bottom, forthc nturpiose of 
steadying the net and receiving some of the fish. This 
net should be towed astern. It may be either field in the 
hand, or fastened to one of the J)oats at the side of the 
vessel, clear of the ship*s wake. The length of the line 
required will depend on the speed of the vessel and the 
strain occasioned by the partially-submerged net. 

Dredging as a Means of CollecHng Si3is * — ^Ihe dredge 


1788. The dredge of the zoologist differs 
that used ior. taking ousters, scalloffs, aQd'vf^(H»;as tlfe 
oyster drrage, as well as being nidely m^e^ ^#ima'admk 
of the esem of all minute S%h and iMb* A 4 redge, 
sufficient forilie' purposes of the privailill&Bector, may be 
mpde so neatly with movable joints as to fold up and carry 
in the luuid. Adredge is tnadeof iron, and shaped a 



mwM <^ ifdj^ in aScB, ; F«»h* the fish, cw be esctnu^e^^ % 

suBEii a ime^iict tmtiuBfr of spun ihduie ef ':^;fine>cr6chet-nc^ eunwd piece mimi 

i«wiiu d^'dccbu'nt of its softiaeas, not apt to ^ the' 'Opeki^fun^ (if any) being presenrod witjt the i^Sl 
^ cme airmddri^fd'Y^ or thereihaybeadowc From biv^di^ thd fish may be reai^ly ^xteno^ :% 
bagy the/ fi|W qne^ inside, so as to protect it ‘means of a '{Senkfiife or scalpels The vahi^/sly^^ 

^otiter ohOltoy^be" made of two pieces of hide, bottomed at once tied'tdg^hef. with thread, while *tjbe welHi -ate 
whh a pecer^iE^ont net (sometimes made with iron rings), fresh and moist, hs they invariably gape. A 
so as to ptiihit &e water to escape. The aperture is made ever, may be left open« so as to exhibit Qie interioViii^ 
narrow,^ as ^to prevent the admission of large stones, the hinge.' it is necessary that all marine shdls ^^ibjlUL 
'The^soolbgtsfl net, moreover, has a blade or scraper on be soaked for some hours in fresh water, to ptoraft 'ike 
each side, So that it uniformly falls to the bottom in the chemical action of the sca-salt upon the carbonate of 
'right position. When the dredge is required for use, it is , lime, of which they are composed, eroding their suxi^MM^ 
fpstenedi securely by the ring to a strong rope ; but should A soft brush should^ be used in cleaning ^ell^ and^ihat 

&e bottom of the sea be rough (to prevent damage, or the gently, or the epidermis will be damaged and rubbed 

dredge being lost in case of catching on an oyster-shell which will interfere with the perfccJtion and beauty of the 
of piece of mck) it may be secured to the Centre ring simply shell. Chloride of lime may be used with care and moi^ 
By a piece of yam which will easily break, and pfmdc /asl to ration, when necessary, to deodorise the shells, 
ilicropebya side ring. Thus^in the case of accident, SAeU Otyiamenfs.-- Several c\ASses of ^kolct orpmxjAevk& 
instead of the dredge being lost, it will hang on one side may be manufactured of shells. Success ih this,' 
and xmty bj hauled in. In ordes to obtain sufficient mainly depends on taste in the aijangement, For <fifferent 
warning of the dredge being caught, and to ascertain purposes the arrangement will necessarily vajFy ; but^ aft n 
the degree of tension, it is a good plan to have the upper general rule, it is advisable to assort the shells intb :<fce 
end of the rope fastened to the bulwarks by india-rubber several species and colours. The same rules servefoi^ the 
springs, termed ‘‘ accumulators.” 'I'hc strength of the rope arrangement of shells aS for the laying-out of 
or line may be regulated according to the size and force of Take, for example, Kew Gardens and the parks, ' ^ 

tile It should be sufficiently strong to anchor her, the be^iuty of the flowers is greatly tfthanced by the * 

supposing she be moving in smooth water at a moderate with which the colours arc contrasted, as well as the 
pace, so that, should the dredge catch, the strain may be elegance and variation in the form or shape of the beds, 
relieved by the letting out ot line until the vessel is brought As with flowers, those of pale lavender Colour ' are inva- 
round, and Jhe dredge, which will usually capsize, becomes luable in contrasting with deep-coloured nowers ^ and 
released. The length of line required is about double the leaves ; so with shells, the glittering, silveiy, palh lavcn- 
d^th of the water; should the line be too short, the dredge der coloured ones, of opal hue, have an cqiudly superior 
will only skim, and if too long will be in danger of getting value. The sides of boxes and all plain surfaces may be 
caught. In case of the bottom being sandy or muddy, the well adorned with oval, oblong, or other figures, moulddl 
line must be sliortcncd or the dredge will get buried, or bordered with shells of suitable size and appropriate 
Many hours* amusement may be obtained in using this colour. The cement with which the shells are fastened 
instrument, and good oysters and scallops secured in ad- on may be tinted to one colour, as pale lavender, by 
dition to sea-shells. All blacksmiths along the coast can the addition of a little blue ; violet, by the addition of 
make it, and a fisherman will fasten on the net, should red and blue ; salmon colour, by the addition of Vene- 
any difficulty be found in doing it. Dredging should tian red ; or it mhy be of various colours to suit the 
never be tarried on against the tide, but with or across it, individual colours of the shells. There* are some 
Near the shore, in bays and bhelicrcd parts of the sea, and shells which form elegant feet for boxes or tea- 
in smooth Water, where the depth is not great, a rowing- caddies. Boxes and pin-cushions afe the usual articles 
boat, with two persons, will serve for the purpose, one into which shells arc manufactured, but they are well 
rowing, the other holding the rope of the dredge, which is suited for many other purposes. 

lowered over the boat’s stern, with the edge of the scraper Bedroom Ornaments , — The manufacture of shell toilette 
downwards^ until it reaches the bottom, when, a good boxes and pincushions might afford great amusement to 
length of rope having been hauled out, the boat may be visitors at the sea-side. The boxes may be constructed of 
rowed away, until a sufficient space of ground has been millboard or cardboard, depending on their size and the 
covered, say for half an hour to iw# hours (the time being purpose for which they are designed. F'ig. 46, page ^36, 
reflated by the depth of water and nature of the bottom), shows a box with pincushion when constructed-; Fig, 47 
when the dredge should be hauled in, and the contents shows the mode of cutting out the frame. Pretty pin- 
emptied on a piece of tarpaulin, to save dirt from the boat, baskets for the toilette-table may likewise be formm by 
in larger sailing boats the rope iS passed through a covering close-worked, common-pl^t^ . baskets with 
movable block fixed to the shrouds, and hauled in by shells. Chipped or damaged glass 6r china toilette- 
irteaiis of a double winch or drum. The contents of the bottles or baskets, may be restored by rubbing them 
dri^ge ,4re washed in a tub of sea-water, and sifted by over with glass-paper, to take off the smoothness of sur- 
mcans of from two to five sieves, made of ‘ copper wnre, face, and decking them with shells. To save troublejm 
which should fit into each other, the coarsest being at the making the boxes, glove or other boxes may be em- 
top, and so on in grads^on. The meshes should be 1, 1 , ployed. 

A- of art inch, and in the case of two^ the one should be Fasten fnj^ on the Shells , — On first reading this artic^l, 

i of an inch mesh, and the other a fine sieve The objects many of our readers will doubtless be of opinion that 
out of the largeismeshed sieves should be selected, and the shell ornaments arc very fragile and may readily be 
)rublbish thrown away, bi|thc contents of the finest should blemished. Such ^^ositioci is correct witl^egard to 
to diiyf eixaillRied at, leisure for minute shells, most of those offered for sale, as t he ce gy^t^^^tq wJiittt ~ 
with advantage be put away in the shells arc fastened 0% will not blow. Bomss 

ba{^ until ibpnpitvintty serves for re-sifting and searching, or ornaments, However, with the shells cemented on- with 
flfs it oft^n yiei^e abundant gleanix^s of value and interest a paste of white^e^d, piaster of Paris, or a composition 
. t# a ci^uf search^. * ^ ‘ of plastenand isinglass, will be as s^ng as thoa^,#A^ 

OklkwrA/r itiid .Presen&iHff' SkeUs^ ^ All r>bells db- were stone^hiiia. The plaster must -be 
taine(t by dr otherivisc captured the fish to support the shells, But it thick*wifl have:^n 

tfia/be at oftce immeised In scalding water, ijbat ■ appearance, and net^ear a good gloss wbdhi^4*!fi ' • 

bdeans preferable to boiling, for the sake of \ have already spokefi « the tinting of * Tbw . 
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be laid on, 

(un^lut, al> 


option of shells aot 
j of i coinl^Qi^ 'ilut, ^tout the thickne$^ 
, and for larger bjsea 4^per in proportion to 
he shells niay be irt^pged sometimes so as 
i^ihoyjg all the upper surges, ^nd sometimes part of thp 
upper ^d part qf tbe upder* Very minute shells format! 
eatcelleht groundwork to fill in the interstices between the 
iWer ones. Should .the gloss of the ornament not appear 
sumciehty.it pfiay be varnished, when dry, with very fine, 
colourless^ cbp$il V4«:nish, such as wc have described under 
the h ^4 in the House- 

hold Mieeb^ic, 

. Ta :Mi 0 e Card or Mill-board 
.i?<?;rbf,*-^|Javing cut out the pans, 
mskeHSoiUe good paste by boiling 
flopjr ,and water mixed together, 
keepip^ it well stirred ; cut some 
slips of cotton cambric three- 
quarters of an mch wide ; paste 
mem half-breadth ononp side of 
all .the paries to be joined, and 
leave till guite dry ; then com- 
plete the junction by pasting on 
the olhfr side. The lid may be 
^ fixed on in the same manner, the 
" cambric serving IriUihc place of 
hingeis. The interior should be 
papmd with some fancy paper, 
and the pincushion on top of the lid should be set on 
with the vflvct before fixing on the shells, as in Fig. 46. 

TooU and Apparatus for the Naturalist — In addition 
to die scalpel or penknife and the crochet-needle men- 
tioned, the naturalist may be advantageously supplied 
with a delicate pair of pliers or forceps, made of horn 
or soft metal ; a plain black japanned tray, and some 
trays, lined with fine black cloth or velvet, made 
of wood or cardboard ; 
several camel -hair or 
sable pencil-brushes, and 
one or two magnifying- 
glasses pf different 
powers. 

We ’ are indebted to 
the valuable work by 
M. Louis Figuier (revised 
and enlarged by Charles 
O. Groom Napier, Ksq., 

F.aS.), entitled, “The 
Gcean World," for the re- 
presentation of many (jf 
our shells ; and we would 
direct the attention of 
such of our readers as are 
ilesirops further to study 
the wonders of the ocean 
to this work. 

Wc would also remind 
our readers of former 
aiticles in the House- 



concentrated form. 

I' and 'practical tests, ; 1 priivS«m 

and nearly to appibUch i» sqjWuihural 
is a cheap manure, being deUvejrefi at five shitfiniJs 
cwt,' , ^ 

' As an agent in promoting: ^Wth in rbqt dttd ^lii 
crops, vegetables and flowers, native guano is i^cofi^der-' 
able value, being readily absorbed by the soil ; it'hns' np 
offensive smell ; and as a manure for use in di^ or warnii 
weather surpasses Peruvian guano. For cottage gard^ 
about three ounces to the squ4^ 
yard, and about two ounces to a. 
gallon of water, if ap^ied in a 
liquid form ; for root and grain 
crops, about four to five cwL per 
acre at the time of sowing, pro- 
duces beneficial results. For straw- 
berries, raspberries, fruit trees, &c^, ‘ 
.Sprinkle round the roots in the 
spring. The utilisation of sewage 
is a national necessity, not omy 
for its value as a manure, but be- 
cause of its sanitary value in pre- 
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HOU> Gi 7 lD£ on the Marine Aquarium, and on Collecting 
£^d Preaerving Sea-weeds. 

In our next article on this subject wc shall introduce ■ 
other interesting amusements for the family at the sea- , 
sidm rt ^ I 



FARMING. 1 

^THEU manures {concluded). | 

itural rather than aij artificial ! 
of towns dried and deodorised 1 
process. It contains all \ 
/of cdfapool^ matter, notibly am - ) 
/es» and tdMlies, in a poitabie and . 


venting the pollution of our rivers; 
for. as Dr. Letheby, the eminent 
analytical chemist, stated in his 
Fi". 47* evidence before the Committee 

of the House of Commons, on the 
25th of March. 1870, the sew^age w'atcr is “practically 
dcftccalcd" by this process, and rendered “ innocuous “ 

t-. 

SPADE HU.SPANDRY 

Spade-culture is more profitable than horse-culturc, both 
on large farms and on small farms, provided the land is 
adapted for digging at all seasons of the year. But on 
heavy clay soils, that bake in the summer time when 

under corn and grass, and 
which become so hard 
that they cannot be dug 
in dry weather at the 
close of hay and com 
liai^^est, save at a greatly 
increased expense of 
labour — soils, too, whose 
affinity for water is so 
great during the winter 
months, that they cannot 
be dug without mor^ or 
less injury, small far- 
mers and large farmers 
have both been ob- 
liged to lay aside the 
digging fork and spade 
and yoke the plough^ as 
such soils can only be pro- 
fitably “worked between 
the wet and the dry," 
Steam-cultureis more pro- 
fitable than either horse- 
culturc or spade-culture, and stcam-culture for the heavy, 
rough work, and spade-culture for tike light work, is the most 
promisink;^ system of tillage for cottag^farming generally, 
as was formerly stated. The .working details of this 
system will be given in a separate paper. But thezt arc a 
great many examples where thj§, arable land cannot be . 
laid out for Stearn, and as horsc-culture on such is infitiitely 
more expensive and objectionable than on latg^ fields, ' 
owing to the greater trampling of the hotSieJS' feet Ot the 
bca^nds, 4 rom the faCit that the headlands of the smalt 
fielcT must be as broad as the beadlaiids ^ ^ 
field, it follows that in such cases llie liidaftce is in at ^ 
iter degree in favour of the spade, eYeston heay 
.nd. And this, too, is not all; for it is e wdl 
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het^ In jtfiMtide, 13 m mult farmersL who have to hire. Field ofimtioiie in iie euldvation of the landi and in 
adkloittitiHtiiehcky ploughed between the wet and the harvestingof most of the craps grown, very dOsety 
t% diy- There are other examples which, perhaps, m^e resemble those of gardening, and so do the permanent 
. umnemately concern us— cottage farms which conAt improvements of draining, trenching, &Cm in getting the 
of two, three* or four acres of land, the one half Mitnanent land into a state for prodtably digging wlm Ae Ipaide, 
meadow, ana the ocher half arable land, the latter sur- If the land is naturally dry, drateing will 

rounding the fonner ornamentally, in the form of a belt, not be necessary ; but in most cases, deqp 
Or the grass may adjoin the cottage, and the arable lands drainage — as alr^y directed— is the initiatory worxm 


be laid out at t^e farther end of the fannu 
Thus, in the annexed two diagrams, Fig. i 
represents an example with the arable 
land in eight fields, i to 8, surrounding 
the grass land a, inclosed by a strained 
wire fence or iron hurdle fence. A gravel 
walk, a a a, and shrubbery, d d d, run, 
round three sides of the fence. The dotted 
lines indicate the subdivisions between 
the fields, and the cottage may be at c. 


farm. The ^avcl^walk, a a a, runs round 
the grass, and 3 b may be shrubbery 
In some examples the gravel-walk and 
shrubbcT / run romvd the arable land, thus 
giving access to the fields at . 

both ends. In other cases the 
mvel walk and shrubbery are 
dispensed with, the fields ^ing 
accessible from a road outside. j 

In the diagrams the lines arc ly ir 
straight and the farms sc^uare 
acres, the object being to illus- 
trace the principle on which 
land is thus laid out for cottage 
fanning. But in practice it is 




the cottager. If he is a labouring man, 
he may do the work of drainage himself ; 
but on small farms, as on large ones, it is 
now generally done by contract, at various 
pricQs per acre (£4, to £10), according to 
the depth of the drains, the distance be- 
tween them, the nature abd the price of 
draining-tiles, and wages in the district 
If he does the work himself, he will re- 
quire a set of draining tools, which will 
cost him from 30s. to 40s., according to 
quality. • 

Trenching two spit deep f(fr dequeuing 
the soil, is the next work, without which 
spade husbandry will not prove successfel. 
By way of illustration, it has been said 
that an acre of landfCultivated two Ifeet 
deep is equal to two acres eul- 
tivatcd only one foot deep — be- 
cause the former affom as 

much feeding-grouad to the 

" roots of plants as thCi tatter. 

In trenching the land, all the 
small stones, flints, and ob- 
structions to the spade in 
digging, are removed. In 
trenching stpny ground we 
have gathered as many stones 
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Fig 3. 


sddom that the cotUge farm is ever rectangular, or as did the work of drainage. Thus, let the dotted 

in one field, while the walks and lines inside the | lines, Fig 2, represent the drains. Open the first draiir 

boundary fence are for the most part curved in Various f bc.wecn i and 2. Fill it with stones gathered off the 
ways, with the exception of the subdivision lines be - 1 surface. Then open the second drain between 2 and 3, 
tween the different crops. There are, however, examples throwirf| the earth tolintds 3.* Next trench u|a£ i, ani 
of straight walks and fencAs as shown. And ^ith regard with the stones, collected therefrom fill the 

to course of cropping, the eight fields illustrate the second drain ; the third drain, and, with tlie stones 
princlide of a four-course shift extended to eight, as for- in trendhing plot 2, fil) it, and so on across the field to 8. 
toerty expUined, and this mode pf cropp.n& may be The trenching is done thus:— At the bottom of plot x 
tother eidended to twelve or sixteen fields, or the arable open a trerHh right across, two spits deejp, twelve mehes 
land may be of a five-course shift, each — twenty-foiq- inches deep,* and twenty-four 

eutdndea to ton Ot fifteen, Italian rye-grass, clover, sain- inches brt^d— and wheel tha earth acioss, to fill ihe last 
fobif wS Ificeme being grown as forage crops sevei^ open trench at the lower end of plot 8. Ridfe- dn, and * 

years in succession. ^ then trench twenty-four inches wide ; turn the tap spit 



tOTTAiG£ 

<lie iltga Jilnwflie , ■^9,^ ow T^in.^fis,/X 

|)iBifiKjipa«»»itaad.»fl|niwf t?>)B eoi^ dj.vide4 

ctbiiivwHilyoufiiushttien^^ the w<9l6 into ow eMh,and;t<r ^. 4 ^coel«ioa^«m.«^t^^ 

%)don« at fnm aimei^ ^ eicMpniice per percih ttto {HlNi wluch shawed thecoUagnt’s crapnArlAeA^ 
wSbifcnianmaldntf . '-^r But whh the exception of clover, whjca is aottaiMe ptrc- 

^ ' Sastard-irmmw.-^Vfhea. the $ub^il is of an infeneh’ vious year, he has to cultivate end tepA his land hefote 
^lalityr and ipifit .fe>rr heii^ thrown to the surface, die he reaps his harvest. We shall thecefoia dtowhis lahount 
hottem ^ is then tum^ over, and the top spit of the in each field separately, with the previous crop- which 
next, trench thrown over it The work is technically yidded. , ' ‘ i* t ' ' 

tenmd Mwd^rmdiiHf, and is prformed thus :— Wheel Field i is in wheat stubble, and has to tib.nitojlircd fUMl 

^ ^ first trench ut plot i across to fill the dug at least fourteen inches deep with the dig^ng'^B^ 

httt tupep trench in. finishing plot 8. Then dig the bottotn«| for mangel-wurzel and potatoes neid year. In Flj^^ 
of the itigncb, imaklngup the earth jnd removing stones, the small farmers have long spades, vdth Which they ^ 
Neicl^v>Km.,the top spit of the second trench over the their land eighteen and twenty inches djsep. Wh^. 
hoitOAh^i w dig the bottom spit of the second mangels cannot be grown, Belgian carrots of caibbam- 

trmclV' snd so on, Afterwords, by deep digging, and may. No morJ manure should be wheeled than ^ 
nhintfitely close trenching, the bottom spit may be gradu- cottager can dig in a day, and as he goes home to bre^ 




surfacel^ apit, so as to form a working soil twenty-four inches 
jp depth. • 

The toolscequired by the cottager for trenching, digging, 
Mouring^ dec., are a digging spade and fork with open- 
head handles, two shovels and bastard digging fork with 
crosf^head bodies, a four-pronged dung-fork for filling 
.. and turning farm-wd manure, a light thrcc-prongcd 
tot spreading farm-yard manure,, and a two- 
pronged pitch-fork for vsirious purposes ; also a box wheel- 
barrow which may cither be of wood or galvanised iron. 
In're^ Ijiere is a top for increasing the size of the 
bfirrnW^when wheeling light materials — at home, carrots, 
turnips, and potatoes— and out, manure to the 

\ A harvest and forage barrow (J’ig. 3) will also be re- 
quired for wheeling home forage -crops daily to the 
ipitch cows, and the hay and sheaves of corn in hay 
and corn harvest With one of these long barrows, 
wc have seen a cottager wheel home, at one load, as 
much green clover, tares, &c, as served his two cows a 
whole day ; and if the plots (Figs, i and 2) arc each a 
quarter of an acre, he will airry home the produce of each 
at twehty times or loads, or forty loads, if half an acre, 
and so on. The sheaves are laid heads and tails across, 
and tied down with two ropes, from the front one to each 
handle. And, as a rule, there should be the length of 
one field of planks for wheeling upon. 

The management of the grass laud is similar in every 
reaped to that of small farms wholly in grass, which we 
propose tre|tting under Park Farming ; and, to avoid re- 
petition, the yearly management of both will be noticed 
undet this heading in our next paper, when illustrations 
‘ of the implements required for such will be given. A 
hand-dibfele, and Josiah Le Butt's /tand drill (Fig. 4)1 
which, by turning, a screw, is adapted for sowing wheat, 
barley, oats, vetches, carrots, mangel-wurzel, and the 
various sm^dl seeds, as fast as the cottager can walk, 
atid with which he can drill his quarter of an acre at a 
momiftg-yoking. But for wheat, barley, oats, beans, and 
pnas, dibble is , generally preferred. A potato-dibble 
IS sometimes made with two short blunt dibbles on the 
bq^tMoftfie foot-bar; but a single one with a cross- 
MAole, which the cottager drives in with the force of 
his an«is ii generaUy preferred. The mode of working 
them will' be 2 <scribed under Pot.atQ Culture. 

All implemems wilM required unuertbe 

"**1nixed jsvstSteyL^feam or horse culture, and spade culture, 
which wtU be tmSSed in a diffe-ent paper^but a few more 
^ haadmachmesi wiR hte illustrated, whifh* are better adapted 
for it ; aii4 to avoid, repetition, as the different crops are 
suitable foi: both systems, they will be treated sfcparately^ 
^ In the rtsiMiinddlr 6f this p^per we shall notice the manual 
labours of cotlagtci spade husbandry,. 

* dapng a whole seasei^ eothh>eiici^ at the close of com 

• 'biiirveat. 


tune. It is seldom that more than a half manuring with, 
cottage manure can he given, the other half being artifieW; 
manures, applied in the spring time; and the manure' 
should not be put into the bottom of the open trench 
when digging so deep, but be spread along the face of the 
last dug spit, as in mixing compost, and the deeper you 
dig the narrower the spit will be. The manuring and , 
digging will funn a good week’s work ‘for the cottager, 
rather more on stiff soils in dry weather* I^ave the 
surface rough, but not in stitches. The winter frost will 
break the clods. In the spring time the land requires to 
be dug with the fork to the full depth of the winter spit, 
i\e., well loosened, but not turned over so as to retain 
the winter made mould on the surface. The seeding, 
application of jirtificial manures, hoeing, and harvesting, 
will subsequently be noticed under Potatoes, &c. 

Field 2 is under potatoes and mangels, and when 
these crops are removed the land has to be forked twelve 
inches deep for wheat or barley. This is lighter work. 
If part of the land is imder cabbages they will not be off 
before winter, so lliat winter wheat will be dibbled in after 
the potatoes and mangels, but either spring wheat or 
barley after the cabbages, when the whole field is sown 
out with clover seeds in spring. 

Field 3 is wheat or barley stubble sown out with clover, 
or rye-grass and clover. This will require very little 
labour from the cottager until spring, when artificial 
manure may be needed, and in sununer the daily cut- 
tings for the cows. ' 

Field 4 is clover stubble, and has to be dug twelve, 
inches deep for winter wheat This is generally heavy 
work, as the land rctpiires to be dug close, generally in 
dry weather, with a level surface sufficiently fine for the 
dibble, and if the work can be finished a month before 
seed time so much the better, as wheat prefers a stale to 
a fresh seed bed. * ’ 

Field 5 is oat and wheat stubble, and has to be dug 
and manured as Field 1 for winter vetches, spring cabbages, 
and turnips, after the tares. Very likely there will not 
be a sufficiency of summer made manure for the whde, 
so that the cabbage will have to be dug deeply just now 
and manured during March or ..April. The whole 
this field will have to be dug twice kit vetches and cab- 
bages irMhc autumn; the cabbage plot a second time in 
the spring, and the. ^ot under vetches as the crop is cut ' 
for the cows, for sowing with turnips, thd Jond bdu^ .ffiieii 
manured with artificial turnip manure. ^ 

Field 6 is in cabbage and turnips, and hib ^. :be ' <|w 
for spring wheat or oats, as such crops 
This is lig^ work, and, the wheat or oats may bq 
in with Flera . / y , . r .. 

Field 7 is wheat and oat stubble^and 
and dug de&ly in the autumn for ^ 

wo/k is similat to that described : ' 

se;^ the ground in autumn, others as eaxly in the s|nr&|g > 
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i^r^wOl^ehnit; Init ^ this here;i^Cr''^For both 
i;M:'s}i^d he thproiighly anS sns^ured in 
iih;' . CQ^tii^’mis mxMl.aJways 


tp the enji ttnsuitabkness^ 
jEm W (hb crop. 

'Fi«»4 ^^Tbi 3 fs, bean and pea stubble, and has to be | 
4a^ blose winter wheat llic work closel^r resembles 
Field j, under clover stubble, but is seldom so 


jrehtf'jfield <9 takes the place of Field i, Field i 
the place of Field 2, Field, 2 that qf Field 3, and so 
ci^;*^;'I 1 ic\year following Field 7 takes the lead in tlie 
t^ation, and {thus ;the ,succession of crops and the labours 
<lfr|h< edttager :roh year aft^ year, until he gets over his 
^hole fanp, as fomqrly stated when treating of a suc- 
t^W^ion of crops* One auestion remains for solution — 
fjj&r how tp time his labours so as to do the whole 
wptK in season, for unless doncs in season success will 
not be the result. With only two acres there Is no diffi- 
culty, but with four to six acres it^would be otherwise 
lb adverse Seasons. The subdivision into a number of 
plots helps matly in our fickle climate, not only, 
at si^ed time, but mso in hoeing and harvest. As a rule, 
it if better to hire an extra labourer for a few days 
than work mth a bad season ; and on no account allow 
the work to fall behind the season. 

The general routine may be greatly diversified, and the 
appearance of the sm.ill field ornamented by the intro- 
duction of a greater variety of crops, such as sainfoin, 
lupine, and Ipccmc, on soils adapted for them. Two or 
three hills of hops may also be grown, and we liave seen 
iron hurdles placed along the dotted lines, and fruit trees 
trained, on the French, or rather, old English plan. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

DYSPEPSIA {continued). 

Causes , — Wc have already, in a general way, indicated 
the causes of dyspepsia ; and we need do little more 
than amplify what wc have said. There are a few 
principal causes which we will briefly enumerate. • 

1. Kinds of Veal and pork are notoriously more 

apt to cause indigestion than beef and mutton, so with 
lobsters, crabs, Slc. The common sense and general ex- 
perience of every body will soon teach him, in a general 
way, what agrees with him, and what does not. Spirit- 
drinking is a common cause of a kind of dyspepsia, 
and so is excessive tea-drinking. This is most seen 
in women who live a good deal ©h tea, which revives 
them temporarily, but does not feed them. It is im- 
portant also to observe that people cause dyspepsia often 
by taking too much food — that is, more food than they 
w'dirk for. This is really the point. People should take 
fqbd according to the work they do. And both apostles 
aim physicians declare that they who do not work should 
notieai. People eat often because dainty food is provided 
in gteat quantities for them, not because they have appe- 
tite Hence comes dyspepsia and all its uncomfortable 
tnun of sensations. , • * 

Z, ,Wa»t of \Exercise and Fresh Air ai*e causes 
of dy^epsiiL — How can men, or even women, be^healthy 
who never iise tlidir greatest muscles ; who might as 
well almost have no limbs ; who never walk or even 
ride if they ipan get horses to drag them pong, and who 
dO\|^t revel in ^ Ipxuiy o( fresh air ; who prmer heated, 

. the patiiral atmosphere; whose notion of 
cx^rdse is.the use of i. p^, or the pkying of, a 
®^6 L Jflow can such- people have appetite, orhave gobd^ 

Dysj^psia i% a u^titnal 
'.a pyp^hmen^.-fpr .ppQpe whq-]jiye 


l • 3 : Cmua dy^paa. am ,ve(y ognoibn-r 

j anxte^y, wong?, 4 epre«fcn, pr aB, know Mr 

I anxiety, or any bad news will take our vp&fHitty 
and with the appetite goes the power , of d^esting food. 
Ennui and dissatisfaction, moods which spme people 
syeem to think worthy of cultivation----a no^ 

to betray delightf .or aatisfaction with an^hirig^-sHO not 
only miserable s^fes in tbem^lves, but they jpredimse 
to dyspepsia. 

I ^ 4. Bad Wc have specified spirit drinkiiijp 

in excess. We must here .denounce more than a very 
moderate use of tobacco. We are not prepared to sny 
4 hat a tolerably moderate use of tobacco is positivdy 
injurious. It may often do good to some irritable and 
sensitive people in great moderation.;^ but, spealdng 
generally and for healthy people, it is a thing of the wrong 
sort— of the nature of a poison. And to everybody in 
much quantity this is its character. It deprives the 
system of saliva, and it hurts the nerves SUppfy the 
' stomach and the heart. . 

I 5. Personal Peculiarities, — "Some people, ate' ,disw 
ordered by particular things. It is no usft reasoning 
! about it — ^diere is the fact In some the particular thing 
is a tiny piece of egg ; in others it is pork ; in a third, it fS 
veal ; in a fourth, lobster. One case is recorded, even by 
so great an authority as Dr. Proug of a person who • 
could not eat mutton. He was thought to be wUImsica]^ 
and mutton was served up to him under some other guise, 
without his knowing it ; but it invariably caused violent 
vomiting and diarrheea. Now, when people have a 
peculiarity of this kind, they should just accept the fact, 
and act upon it. Instead of this, they are apt to set Ujp 
for being dyspeptics. If they w'ould quietly regard their 
peculiarity, and say nothing more about it, they would do 
quite well. 

I Treatment— medicine will often be of con- 
siderable importance in dyspepsia. For, although there 
arc occasionally subtle causes of indigestion which require 
a physician for their detection and removal, in other cases 
the cause is palpable, and nothing more than common 
sense is requisite tor indicating the remedy. If lljere is 
anything obviously wrong in the habits of the patient cal- 
culated to produce dyspepsia, he must discontinue it. For 
example, if there has been an excessive use of strong tea,, 
that must be discontinued. Still more, the excessive use 
of tobacco, or of alcoholic drinks, must, be abandoned. 
Any articles of food that are found from experience to dUn 
agree, must be discontinued. Pastries, rich puddings, 
and sweetmeats, are generally to be discarded or useq 
very sparingly. Animal food, well cooked, will generally; 
agree as well with dyspeptics as any other kind of fobdj or '> 
even bcLler, especially good sound mutton or beef. MWi ^ 
in moderate quantities, is likely to suit very well, t^eiu 
by itself, and not in addition to a meal. One very remaik- 
able case is recorded by Dr, W. Hunter, in whien a father 
I brought his child to him with great pain in the stomach, 

I frequent and violent vomitings, great weakness, apd wasting 
of the fiesh. All remedies had been tried, and foiled, and 
the case seemed desperate, even to Dr. Hunter. But Dr. 
Hunter recommended two things-r-rubbing. the stomach 
with warm oil, and, secondly and most pajlicularly, to 
avoid offending a weak stomach — and with this view tw 
give nothing but milk, and to begin this in a spoonful— 
necessary, a teaspoqpfuL The success was complete. 
This, dBP course, was i>^ery dJtreme case. In^^ases ksa 
serious, while taking pr(mer care, well «iot to 

become too particular and viice aboufone^ food. Variety 
is not'oniy good fbs the body ; but it is well, on tnic^ 
grounds, to cultivate the power of being pleased 
many thinfs as possible, we have known some4^)oate 
persons foncy that they could not tdke, mores; one 


persons foncy ,tw thfiy could not t^, mores; one 
kind of {oo<l, 'and even believe that d^^^ut 

would hap^ to themi^if they took ai^hiqg;;ei^; biit a ' 


* 4 ^ -V— 

— . ' ^ :* ;"r; - '^ ' y; ■■"■■ " ■' ■■ ~ ~~ ' . ■■" ■*' ■' - 

lit% a|ilisr^^ isu4e in n ibrpMM has tiiidieceiv)e4 
th^^dloiey have loitb^ mt tcmd eat vdy mudh, 
hke^wer people. . . 

It;^ of inoment to .find avft whether tea or coffee suits 


best at hreakfastr T#a will suit most sensitive stoma<^ 
best. ^But it is more dcMBsttpating than coffee, so that the 
latter tnav be in sm^ chses more suitable. The question 
of .malt liquors is otwtipon which no dogmatic rule can 
be laid down. I|t,the ' majority of cases, claret, or vta 
vrdinadrt wiU suit better than any form of beer, esp^ially 
if the jtongue is at aB apt to be furred, and there is any 
tendency to stoutness. This is especially true for people 
who much indoors, and whose skin is hot. ** 

Jt of almost more moment than*>the kind of food to 
consider the fitjtimes for taking it, and to observe some kind 
of fOg^larity in the matter. While some people live as if 
they lived only to gratify their stomachs, others live with 
an absurd disregard of their natural wants. If they are 
hunjgry, they put off their meals and wait till a more con- 
venient time. When this comes, the chances are that il\e 
stomach is tired, and thd appetite is gone. While a man's 
stomach shbuld not be treated as his god, it should be 
treated as a very respectable servant. Its hints should lx; 
considered, and it should be well remembered, that work 
can^no^ore be done without food than the steam of an 
engine can be kept ^ip without coal. It is impossible to 
lay down an universal rule ; but, as a general rule, people 
with weak digestion should never go long without a little 
food. They should not take great meals, but small ones 
frequentlyf* 

It is of great consequence that proper time should be 
given to meals. And meal-taking .should be a pleasure, 
to be enjoyed within proper limits. People should not 
swallow their food as fast as they can, but chew it well 
first 

HOME GARDENING. 

THE CAULIFLOWER {continued). 

The Cauliflower, — For a third and last crop, sow some 
of the. same seed as that recommended for the last crop 
(seepage 1B7), about the last week in May, on a bed of light, 
rich earth, and in a warm situation ; and when they are big 
enough to handle, prick them out as already advised. 
This is commonly c^led the Michaelmas crop, and will 
begin to produce their heads about the latter end of Octo- 
ber, u|id continue in perfection till Christmas, provided 
op^ mild weather follows. The ground on which the 
plants are intended to grow should be well prepared by 
manuring and digging several times over, in order that the 
manure and soil may become thoroughly incoroorated ; as 
the richer the ground is, the finer and larger will the cauli- 
flowers be. Commence planting by beginning at one end 
of the bed, and dig over as much as will sei^'c for one row ; 
then stretch a line across, and draw a drill with a hoe about 
four inches deep, and at the bottom of the same insert the 
pilants at two ana a half feet distance from each other, and 
give them a good watering, to settle the soil to the roots ; 
and then proceed for another row in the same way, until 
the whole be complete ; after which they must have a 
liheral. supply of water, until such time as they have good 
WM of tiK ground. The ground for early crops should 
be open and well exposed to the sun ; but a shady border 
should be chosen for all creps planed after the fiiy*; week 
. 4nMay. * 

After eacho^^i respective crops is finally planted 
out, the ground about the samd must be kept continually 
hcxid, for the purpose of keeping weeds under, ana 
earthing up the plants at the same time. Wl^n the soil 
bhs been drawn up^to the stems of the plants^me little 
fime, ibrkf the ground between the rows lightly over, 
. which will^bo of ctaisidetabhf advyttage to thcil* gipowth, 
cropd must be Hbcauily suppeed with water in dry 


J thqae qirt olflowet.titide 
i^vevy other \ky^whi(mw — 
heada ^ ‘ 


ven^ hut 

I should be brtdeiri^ 
dSending them from fht i 
serve th^ in white . and dojil 
Xht haHdnflase division^ sOmd^V 
of October, transplant a quai^ 
which has ;becn well manuredf^s 
three feet and a half asunder, laiid ' 
rows, placing two or three plants cer 
three or four inches asunder, with the' 

onlyoneor two of the best in the spring:. AT _ ^ 

according to our notion, is, to plant Ihm in Small pots 
filled with not very rich soil, and fdunge tlte opts into the 
ground— 'two or three under the centre of each mass— :and 
give a moderate watering. Allow the leaves ofme plaits 
to get dry, and then put on the glasses close until they 
have taken root, which ffiay be seen in a week or ten days 
by their showing a renewed growth ; after which, tilt up 
the glasses to admit fresh air on the warmest side, raising 
them two or three inches according as the W'cather is. 
Continue the glasses all the winter, but tilt up the. south 
side of the same every day in mild weathei', n order to 
strengthen and harden the plants; and in very fine weather 
take the glasses quite off for a few hours during the middle 
of the day, especially if the plants appear to draw, or get 
too forward in growth ; but put them on early in the after- 
noon, and always keep them on at night in frosty weather, 
until the end of March or beginning of April, admitting 
air more freely as the fine weather advances; and when the 
weather is vei*y mild and showery, the glasses should be 
taken quite off frequently, in order to afford them all 
the benefit of rain. 

In the beginning of April, the gardener had better take 
up all the pots, and turning the ]Mants jarefully out, with 
the balls entire, place them in the holes where the pots 
came out, and close the soil about them, placing one 
plant under each glass ; give them a little water, and 
when the leaves are partially dry, shut the glasses close 
down over them until they begin to grow, when they 
must have plenty of fresh air for a week ; the glasses 
may then be taken quite away, and the earth drawn 
well about the stems, whid will be found to greatly 
encourage them. On no account withhold water in dry 
weather ; but, on the contrar>', supply it liberally when- 
ever neccssaiy. 

There arc various methods of preserving cauliflowers 
through the >vintcr ; but the one most approved is, 
to take the plauts up a day or two before they are 
full grown, and wheA they are perfectly dry take off 
all the large undcr-leaves, place them in rows in a dry 
shed, and cover the roots of each row wiin dry earth, 
laying them sideways, with the crown or uead of the 
second row close to the undci-lcaves of the first, and 
so on till the whole is complete; thus they may be 
kept in a good state from the beginning of November 
to the end of January. It may be xteceasary to cover 
the whole with a mat in very ri^rous frosts, but not 
generally so ; and care must also be taken to clear away 
all decayed leaves as they appetlr. Those desirous of 
saving ^^eed should mark out some of the prime plants 
of the early and main crop when the heads are m fidl 
perfection, as those of the early spring wiU not ripen 
very punctualljr. The seed should be rown in Septem- 
ber, and tken it must be well looked after, otherwise the 
birds will destroy a great part of it, and the branches must 
be gathered as the seed ripens, and laid, elevated from the 
ground, inftin airy situation, to dry and harden to full per* 
fection, after which it must be robbed odt and (deatiOd 
from the husky parts, and spread on a to dry eqoa%^ 
when it roayb« wrapped up and put for hie thpibliwiw^ 
s^ing and summer. 
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nilLOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENl'S FOR 
DOMESTIC USE. 

THE BAROMETER OR W1 ATHER-GLASS, 


Next to Ihc question, 
‘‘What is the time?’' is 
the morning household in> 
quiry as to “Wl^t will 
the weather be ? ” A baro- 
meter, as well as a clock 
or watch, is usually to be 
Eiff 4 . found in ever /•house, but 

* the reason for its weather- 

indicating oscillations is too frequently passed over as 
practically unimportant, or regarded (as Lord dundreary 
would lay) as ^ one of those things which no fellow can 
comprehend.” The instrument itself is exceedingly simple 
in construotion, and the principle upon which it acts is 
readily explained. a 
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To arrive at simple but I 

correct data lor determin- 
ing the present or forth- 3HHB 

coming state of the wea- S 

thcr, the Meteorological 
Oftcc ^f the Board ^qf ^ 

Trade considtTS the lol- *" ■■■■"" ^ > » 

lowing instruments indis- • 

pf’nsal4(e, vu. :-»a baro- • 

meter, a thermometer, and an hydrometer, in connee* 
tion with the observed direction of a weathercock. 

T/is Barometer , — For two thousand • years the phe- 
nomena ofi which the actioiv of the wcathdkr-glass is 
dependent (now referred to the pressure of the* air) were 
explained by the dogmshof the ancient philosoph^n^th^t 




PHILOSOPHICAL IHSTRUMENTa 


" Mors o wuaam.** U was noticed that space 

wae always filled with some material substance, and that 
the foment a solid body was removed, air or water always 
rushed in to fill the space thus deseed. Hence it was 
t concluded that it Was a universal law of Nature that space 
could not exist ufiOeCti^ted by matter, and the dbove iduase 
was a figurative expiession of this idea. 

Thus, when the piston of a common pump was drawn 
up, the consequent rise of the water was explained by 
declaring that, as according to the nature of things a 
vactunn could not exist, the water of necessity rushed into 
the space the piston had previously occupied. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century philosophers discovered 
a limit to Nature’s abhorrence ftf a vacuum. Some 
Florentine et^neers, employed in sinking a pump to an 
unusual depth, found they could not raise water in the 
tube higher than ten m^rcs, or thirty-two* feet So I 
remarkable appeared this limit to their skill, that they 
consulted the great philosopher Galileo ; but though he j 
had taught that air ha$ weight, he failed to perceive the 
proper explanation why the water could not be raised 
nigner than thirty-two feet, and is said to have replied, 
that *1 Nature did Hot abhor a vacuum a^ove ten metres}* 
Th(s engineering failure led to a most important physical 
discovery. Torncelli, a pupil of Galileo, pursued the 
inquiry, and reasoned that the force, whatever it might be, 
which would sustain a column of water ten metres high, 
in a cylindrical tube, must be equivalent to the weight of 
the mass of water sustained ; consequently, if another 
liquid, heavier than water, were employed, the same force 
could* only sustain a column of proportionally less height. 

The liquid metal, mercury, being 13! times heavier ttian 
water, Torncelli argued that the force that sustained a 
coluhm of water ten mitres high could only sustain a 
column of mercury 13^ times lower, or about 76 centi- 
metres high. To prove this, he made the following 
experiment, one whico has ever remained memorable in 
the history of science. Torricelli took a glass tube, about 
32 inches long, open at one end and closed at the other ; 
this he filled with pure mercury— having dosed the open 
end with his thumo — and inverting the tube, plunged the 
open end into a basin of mercuty. On removing his 
thumb, the mercury instead of remaining in the tube fell, 
as he expected, and after a few oscillations came to rest at 
a height of about 76 centimetres, or 30 inches above the 
level of the mercury in the basin (A, Fig. x). 

The correctness of his argument being thus verified, he 
further reasoned, that the weight of a column of air of 
the height of Ouratmosphere was just sufficient to counter- 
balance or support a column of water about 32 feet in 
he^ht, or a emumn of mercury about 30 inches in height. 
This experiment, and the resulting doctrine, caused a 
great sensation among European savants, and (as is usually 
the case vfficn teachers have to be sent to school again 
to unlearn what they have taught) opposition. The celc- | 
brated Blaise Pascal, however, recognised the force of 
Torricelli's reasoning, and devised .a c^cial experiment. 

" If (said he) It be really the weight of the atmosphere, 
yiidtr which we live, that supports the column of mercury 
in Torricelli's tube, we shall find — by transporting this 
tube upwards in the atmosphere- that in proportion as it 
leaves below it more and more of the air, and has. con- 
sequ^tly less and less above it, there will be a less column 
sustained in the tube ; (inasmuch^ as the weight of the 
" air thetube, which is declared b) Torricelli to be 
tbft-i* each isums it. will be dimixtisfaed by the 

the ground about taf the tlibe." This argument Paseai 
ho^, for the purpose ig Torricelli tube to the top of a 
earthing up the plant!! nt^^fierwards to the top^-of the high 
hbs been drawn up, to thdDdme. In the first instance, he 
time, JToxkf the ground btifi the bright of the mercut)', but 
sriiich will^beorcoh5idb:mie^ between the height of the 
A|l crops must be Hberm on th/ mountain-top amounted 


to nearly eight centimtoea, or thmp inches. This ex- 
periment put an end tofurthep the fefejjftOL 

and. the tfogma of WntTO gSg 


y d the dogma of Md 

give place to an etmblishdi|'|m|^^ 

If werepeat TorricelU's mkn 

that on the mercury (whicii cosqnetdhr the tube) 
coming to rest, a vacant speoe it fife in ihe upper part 
of the tube. This is a vacuum, the most perfect one ft is 
possible to attain, and which is known under the tetm 
of the ^ Torricelli vacuum/' V, Fig. 1, * Sf we faring a 
Torricelli tube under the influence of an exhausting 
syringe, as shown at B, Fig. i, on working the pump we 
shall find that with each upward stroke M* the pistoil, 
as the pressure on the surface of the metcury m the 
cistern decreases, there is a corre^onding fall in the 
column of mercury, and rise in the wel of the mercury 
in the basin, as the rarefied air can no longer sup- 
port 30 inches of that metal. If, on the other hand, 
we bring a Torricelli tube under the mfiuencc of a con- 
densing syringe, as shown at c (Fig. i), on increasing 
the external pressuVe on the surfiice of the mercury in the 
cistern, the column of mercury rises, and the mercury in 
the basin falls. 

As a column of mercury, 30 inches high and x inch 
superficial in section, has experimentally been proved to 
weigh as nearly as possible 15 lbs., and such a column 
IS, as nearly as possible, that which the pressure of a 
column of air will support — it results, that the weight of a 
column of air of the height of our atmosphere, and of 
surface equal to i inch superficial, will £dso equal, as 
nearly as possible, 15 lbs. 

But our atmosphere, besides being a heavy, is also an 
elastic fluid — therefore compressible — so the lower strata 
is condensed by the weight of its superincumbent mass. 
The density of our atmosphere, therefore, cannot be 
uniform, but must diminish and become rarer as we 
approach its upper limits ; and this wc can readily prove 
to be the case by taking a flask, closed air-tight at the 
foot of d mountain, to the summit ; on opening il air will 
rush out of the vessel. On again closing it air-tight, 
removing it to the base of the mountain, and 1 e-opening 
it, air will rush in. 

Wc have thus far learnt that the mercury is sustained in 
Torricelli's tube by the pressure of the air on the surface 
of the mercury in the cistern, and that that pressure on a 
given surface of mercury is proportional to tlic height of 
the column. 

The experimental tube of Torricdli is, in fact, the instru- 
ment now universally known as the barometer, its name 
being derived from two Greek words, signifying weight* 
Measurer, though it Is used as a measure of atmospheric 
pressure in the same manner as we use a weight as a 
measure of mass, or an arc as a measure of angle. 

Experience teaches that the height of the column of 
mercury varies when kept at the same level in the same 
place. Such variations indicate corresponding changes 
in the density and elasticity of the surrounding air; 
when the air’s density and elasticity sot increased the 
mercury nses, when they are diminiriied, it falls. The 
column, therefore, measures the intensity of the atmo- 
spheric pressure, and it is only necessary to add a re- 
cognised scale, to accurately measqre the height of the 
barofpieter and the variations in the instrument. In 
Germany the old Pans standard is generally adopted, 
in France the decimal scale, and in England the English 
yard-me2riure is employed for the barometric scale. 

It is commonly supposed that a steady rise in the 
barometer indicates the approach of fine, and a steady ' 
fall that' of rainy weather ; a sudden and great fall the 
approach of a storm, and a sudden rise the dea|^^ up of 
a storm ;4hence this instrument has popularly obtained die 
name of weather-glass.” The common barometers are 
/inarked ** Fair/’ ’’ Chaxtge,” Rainy,” &c^ against eectain 


* 




Imt th# sooiOT Hme tmnii dis- 
they hayehd founda- 
tioe #tt and oiiikadti^ Thoeghvi 

-fKBoer^ te^ that &e me and fall ol the 

mecuty unj^tates a ehaage of in reality the tn^e 

either of theseefiects, taken alone, is not a 
vtUiBcieat ipiide. High winds, electrical tension, and 
jotbee icauaea not' yet thoroughly understood, exert their 
ttoecifie infliiences on the pressure of the atmosphere, 
«ther to densify or rarefy it. In England 30 inches is 
tideenm thut niean, or standard measure for the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and the variation ranges between a8 inches 
and 31 inches. Other causes that influence the lieigUt of 
the .mercury aro— i, The cifect of temperature upon this 
metal which, like others, expands with heat and contracts 
with cold, so that on a hot day (other things being equal) 
the reading would be higher than on a cold day. 2, 
When the mercury is rising, its sifHacc is slightly convex, 
when falling, concave, which may Icad^to a trifling source 
d error in taking the readings on the scale. 3, Should 
the tube of the b^ometer be small, the capillary attraction 
between the glass and the liquid metal would exert an 
action sufficiently great to create an error. Wlien great 
correictness of observation is desired, corrections for tem- 
perature and capillary action must be made, for which 
purpose tables of corrections have been drawn up by 
meteorolf^ists. 

Should the smallest quantity of air creep into iind up 
the barometer tube, it would create a serious deterioration 
to the efiicieney of the instrument, for were but Tt^ju^inch 
of air let into the bottom of the tubc^ on reaching the top 
or Torricellian vacuum, Fig. 1, it would expand to 
I inch. 

From these statements it will be obvious that great edre 
is required in the manufacture of the barometer, and the 
following are the points of construction A dean glass 
tube, over 33 inches lon^, of a diameter that will render the 
column of mercury distinctly visible, and reduce the 
capillary action to a minimum ; mercuiy chemically pure, 
and freed from air by boiling ; an arrangement for pre- 
venting air-bubbles passing up the tube ; an accurately 
graduated scale, with some provision for correctly ex- 
pressing the real height of the column from the level of 
the metal in the cistern, and if for ordinary household use 
the usual indications of “ Fair,” “ Change,” ‘‘ Rainy ” &c. 
should be replaced by those adopted by the late Admiral 
Fitzroy, of the Government Meteorological Department, 
or combine the two sets of indications till the old-fashioned 
notions and prejudices in favour of the former terms have 
been eradicated, by 3 sounder comprenension on the part 
of the public at la^^e as to the true value of the indications 
of the parometer. Besides its use as an indicator of pre- 
sent or coming weather, the barometer«is employed for 
determining the height of mountains and other elevations 
above the level of the sea, and is of the greatest value to 
the experimentalist in determining certain physical pro- 
perties of gases, vapours, 

£imfmeUr.-^T\it simplest and most ac- 
curate fonip of this instrument is that represented in 
Fig. 2, but as it is only adapted for fixed stations, its use 
is confined to the laboratory for comparing the dciisity 
of gases with that of the atmosphere, or in observatories 
as a standard Iwometer, that is to say, one of known 
accucacv, by which oQier barometers may be compared 
before they are sent out by the phUosophical insthiment- 
makers to their customers, or for any subsequent correc- 
riontij Aould they' get out of order. 

Itcdnaista of two parts :-^An accbrntely-made TAricelli 
tube^ Tf Fig. 2, inverted in meroocy, placed in an iron 
ciste^ <;iOter. winch is fixed adoufah>poin«ed steel screw, s, 

touch aiif&ee of the cictem, v/hich is 

determifted by noticing where the point ani its reflection 


in the merqiny etactly meet : aiui secdiidly, a ,cadi^ 
meter (or is^arer of perpendicular h^M, ii, aecttiatdv 
levelled in all its parts. A wire, emdm 

of the small felescopej is sighed” withriiel^PM 
point of die screw, s, and is then moved uWiiie 
graduated andadjustable standard that caims thetekiBdpef 
till the vidre "cuts” the level of the mercury in die ubfMX 
part of the barometer tube ; we then measure the disl^^ 
oetween these two points ; if to this we add the known 
Idhgth of the screw, we have the height of a cohim^pf 
mercury exactly balancing the atmospheric pressur^ ^he 
barometer is fixed on»a board that is immovably fastCMd 
to a brick wall, the cathetometer being pla(od on a firm 
block of stone. 

Barometer of It is not often pomlbfe to fix 

a barometer permanently to a wall in the just 

described; moreover, it is frequently desirable that the 
instniment should be portable, and without materially 
diminishing its efficiency, it is important to simj^y die 
method of measurement. The arrangement of r ortin or 
the mountain barometer completely satisfies these requbo- 
ments, and is shown in Fig. 3. 

The barometer tube, T, is, for protection, enclosed i^a 
brass tube, G, and dips into a cistern, q| made of a glass 
cylinder closed at the upper end by a wooden cap, the 
bottom being formed by a leathern bag, which can be 
raised or lowered by the action of a screw, s. This reset** 
voir is held in position by J)rass mountings clamped to- 
gether by three long screws, and is screwed on to the long 
brass guard-tube, G. By this arrangement the mercury in 
the cistern is exposed to the eye, and its level is adjusted 
by means of the screw, s. raising or depressing the leathern 
bottom till the surface of the mercury just touches an ivmy 
pin screwed into the roof of the reservoir, the point of 
which exactly corresponds with the zero of tne scale 
graduated on the brass protecting tube, so that the real 
height of the column from level in the cistern may be 
correctly expressed. In some instruments the zero point 
in the transparent cistern is marked by two slits in the 
brass box which covers the reservoir, made horhontajly, 
precisely similar and opposite to each other, the upper edge 
representing the beginning, or zero point of the scale, 
up to which the level of the mercury must be adjusted. If 
the cistern is not transparent, the adjustment of the sero 
point is, in some old-fashioned barometers, eSected ^ 
means of a “ float ” (in the mercury) passing through a 
hole in the roof of the cistern, the mercury being screwed 
up till a mark on the float '"cuts” the top of the cistern 
case. The upper level of the mercury is observed through 
two perpendicular slits in the brass tube made opposite to 
each other, and its height can be registered by a vernier, V, 
working up and down the scale by means of a rack and 
pinion, till its edge cuts the surface of the column, and 
as in the former case, the readings arc direct. Both of 
these instruments should be provided with a gpod thermo- 
meter for registering the temperature at the tune of obser- 
vation. It is better that the bulb of this thermometer be 
of the same diameter as the tube of the barometer, and 
cased in brass or iron, so as to be as much as possiUe 
similarly circumstanced as the instrument to which it is 
attached. 

A great advantage ii\ the barometer of Fortin is the 
facility wMi which it may M transfiorted from one place to 
the other, or up steep mountains ; for by rgiai^^bc screu^ 9, 
sufficiently, the whoje of the mercury maybe forced into the 
tube and npper part of tl^e reservoir, and on the instrument 
being caretully reversed, and kept in this positiom ft may 
be carried abcait with perfect safety. , 

If made for a standardi the tube maylbo as w 
X Inch diameter in the bore,* if ibr a mouiftain barmneter, 

^ * It should be observed that the\rc*er the bore of a barometer ttibe, the 
treater will be the error by temperature, the mass of mercury beinff more 
• mdily aSected by heaU - % 
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nwy be redueed*l» b*i5 inches, the ^radxiw* 

thm’ on the scale then comaBenciag at 15 inches, instead 
of inches. 

Danidti WaUrB^mmeter . — ^The two previous arrai^ 
mmts havine been cflven as illustrations of “ instruments 
of ykredston,” it is (fesirable to place before the reader 
ah litiaoigemeAt bf sensitiveness to imnospherie 

dhat4res,;;^09Ugh, at it is but a scientific curiosity* 

PrdbssCv Danidls constructed for the Royal Society a 
which was fixed in the hall at Someth 
^e tube was i inch in diameter and 40 feet long, 
tl&ih;^vhr^ height being 400 inahes ; its sensitiveness 
i^ljbhdfssi^ every rise or fall in the mercurial barometer 
represented by 14 inches of water. To prevent 
t^^'iudmtssfon of the outer air from the cistern, the water 
vhm covered with a layer of solution of caoutchouc in 
naphtha. T^ic column appeared to be in a state of per* 
penial motion, similar to the slow act of respiration. By 
Its means it seemed aS if one could feel the pulse of the 
coming itoxtn. In windy weather this barometer was 
constantly fluctuating, indicating numerous changes of 
pmsure which had no sensible effect upon the most 
dc^chte mercurial barometer, the most important point 
being, that this Instruinent preceded by one hour the 
Indication of the mercurial barometer of ^>inch bore, as 
this does the mountain barometer of o*i 5-inch bore by 
the same interval of time. The drawbacks to such an 
histrunftnt arc, the ne- 
cessity for a very long 
tube, as the pressure 
which will sustain 30 
jhches more or less of 
mercury, . will sustain 
30 feet more or less of 
Water; and the fact 
that water freezes at 
35® Pahr, — a tempe- 
rature very often exist- 
ing in temperate cli- 
mates, elevated sta- 
tfons; whereas mer- 
;ciiry does not solidify 

fill, exposed to a temperature of 40® below zero or 72® 
b^W the freyzing-point of water. 

! ^ Tht^ sensitiveness of the water barometer being so great, 
it -is a Question whether it would not be desirable to erect 
Such instruments in properly constructed observatories 
at Certain points along our coast lines, under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Trade Meteorological Department, 
so as to enable it to send out still earlier telegraphic 
Warnings of coming storms, to points of the greatest im- 
portance for the sAnpping and fishery interests. 



rOINT LACE WORK.— V. 

border for a pocket-handkerchief forms the subject 
: jF oim present illustration, and is one of the prettiest and 
.ipost' useful purposes to which modem point lac6 can be 
-The design must be worked four times, once for 
, each c<hher (4 the handkerchief; they can be 'worked 
iepamtely feach being perfect ip itself), and joined at the 
naitwp^s with barf. TE^ braid used sWuld be the 
mid that can be procured, and the thread 

; Also Of th^ ^ The bwid shouldLhave an open edge, 

and weshtmld advise the open qverenst being dbrked into 
iis ootside edge thfbnghbut .A single row of braid forms 
the outside inside border of the desi^, and in the 
case the pea|l«stitch be used (as described 

hi ata, VoL: It to* ^rm a light fini?^. The Cam- 
bric; or line French lawn, pr the centre ’of the hand- 
xerchief, shoujd be cut larger than is required, and beiirf 
placed /indcr the row of braid foiming the inside edge €1 


the deiiigii, should be . JidtdMPd 

K ton. sees not to 

vihg the lace vmrk quite 
turned In at the edge, after Imte 
shape : and being hemmed ^l^y^ irtay be 
under the braid. Some prefer this jdan, af it .can'be.t^ 
tacked and washed separately, wham catio% 
laoe ; for the latter will not, of necessity, requife cleaitiiag 
eveiy time the centre of the handkar(fliie( is washed^ jn 
thus a good deal of wear will be avoided. . 

If the corners have been worked sepaimt^^ithey 
be tacked on a square of paper or coloure 
the braid, forming the edge on each side of the 4 
worked round them, as there must not be 
The bars uniting the ends of the comers, as w^ ms ll^e 
connecting the whole border with the braid at 
can then be worked before the outside pearl is made. « 

The open stitches iiflroduced to All up the leaves shi^d 
be as varied as possible ; we have already described sme 
in the second and*third articles on this subject, in vol. i., 
and we now give three new ones to use with them. Fig. 1 
is worked in the following way Commencing, from the 
braid on the left side, four overcast stitches are made 
into the braid al)ove, at a little distance from the side 
(between which and the stitches the p^ain thread forms a 
space); then comes another such sp^cc and four more 
overcast; and thus until the opposite braid is reached, 

where a stitch is taken 
through ‘ to fasten it ; 
putting*, the needle in 
a little lower down, 
a thread is taken 
across again ai^d 
brought out opposite, 
and four overcast 
stitches are worked, 
commencing the first 
one between the first 
.ind second of the last 
row, and the others 
between the next two 
and so on, which brings 
the fourth outside the last of the preceding row, the thread 
stretched across being taken in with the overcast stitches. 
A space, as before, follows this ; and then four overcast again 
and a space, until the braid is reached, when the thread is 
stretched back, and the overcast and space continued to 
fill up the openi^‘^ The design will shmv how the rows 
of overcast and the spaces follow each other. In Fig. 2, 
a space is formed by the thread ; then two overcast stitches 
arc made in the braid at the top; and a space and two 
more overcast, alternately, to the opposite side ot the 
opening ; then the thread is stretched back, at a very little 
distance from the last row, and two overcast stitchesm^dc 
into each space, taking in the stretched thread wi^ihem, 
and not drawing the thread with which they W<frked 
too tightly across the spaces. The thread beuig again 
stretched back at the end of the row. the same prfrress is 
recommenced and continued throumout. Towotx.Fig. 
3, a row of overcast is made Yrom left to right ifrtd the 
braid at the top, not tightly ; thien stretcmilig the 
thread back, another row is worked in Uie same vifAy^^.each 
stitch being between those in the last row.; after siwfehing 
the thread, this must be repeated, and at the en4of it 
the thflad is fastened off, instead of being agaii^itel^hed 
back. The next row begins from the teft ami^ a 
long twisted overcast stitdi is made in eveiw the 

last ; It is twistea by passing thn neeme^ twice; over 
the right hand part of the must 

up, bue tefr long, as in the derim 
is stretched hack, and two of m 

taken into each long one ; then again strttcoingilie mread 
back, two are worked into each space, and one between 
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, ^ ^rch^^mci^ 

thexnselvesi^fii^, 

i^Qiri»9&c(0Qn}c» 

— m vq&ing. A^dlesiffns.»«e 
. all it ' OK .poimed, %eiii|;,i]&lc^ 
^xbdnded dnefi^yoine^l aodtiiYiv 
t'lof die si^riie desao^cni which 
the fancy and ‘ixissa^ity ^ the 


, we have been compelled to give 
lign scparatdy'^ . but it win be easUy 
iisorrcctly. » . . . 

:cr, wc hope to give a design for a lamp 

orjcfi&dle shede^ of a miniature banner-screen: 


THE HOUSE.— DOMESTIC. 

NURSBRY-MAID {tOHcluded\ 
as watchflilness is at. all times injjic 
children, the need,, vigilance is mqst 
— „ — ettht first signs of disease. Any change 
in children should be reported by the 

HUM tO -iiii fttirem. Any accident, however slight, that a 
child, may have sustained, should be spoken of to those 
m(}k irtliilisssted in its ivelfarc. Matters that may appear 
of ^i^nusnt at the time, frequently prove the forc- 
ruijNHiii^s' of serious ailments. N o one can prevent mishaps, 

The cause of many a 
spmi^^cdii^latnt has been traced to an unlucky Talk and 
hidden diseases have arisen from children 
swu^^linpiopersubstance^^ Nothing is more f^tal 
in cay ' than die delusipn that np harm can come 
of Mfilt acciadnts. Sooner or later tlie truth fs liable to 
become khcNVn, and the nurse to suffer blame for an evU 
would have dispelled. 

Sw» »; ii^ses are tempted from over-anxicly to suggest, 
thsjfmbOQr. any little derangement pf health a powder" 
she^-be‘ mven. They look upon certain medicines as 
thi#Ht^'a^ of every complaint, instead of a lak resource, 
to ibb indni^iStered only under medical adviCe. Dieting is, 
LeraOv, the only dose a young child, living in 
^s when a little out of health. Uy dieting is 
..tutxng one kind of food for another— as b^f- 
l of meal i bread and milk instead of bread and 
dr cheeee ; light egg-pudeUngs in place of those 
, oiicld of.fmit, Jam, and suet ; avoidance of tea, coffee, 
wifi^ ariad beinr, if such.articlesof food, unsuitable to most 
yoddg ^Jbidldrenf luwe ^en partakes^ of. If having tried 
food, combined with plemiful use of water fpr^ 
ngt ^d ample exercise in the open air, a child ^till 
1 ^^ptoiha of failing hesdfh, medical aid shppld be 

libris w^ioh require instant temedy 
n thekr^^t^en appearance, die nqrse .i^ mok 
the first to Wreetve. Amomst these are rJjjKg,' ' 
n^st 4ilarming diseases of childhood.. Tw 
plaint is often unpreceded by aiiy symptoim* 
uK epld. The first 'intinuitioh of Its aj^proach 
a loud, brazei^sbunding cough/unlike 
|Kv.coiii^« Only one'^ound may be'^wet^ 
the outsevbcyw'jSwt^dugh 
mcasarcs. Tn tpe absence ^ of 
^ emedC'Seay be >safely 
lAiirMrha, a Warn bddb aU a ' 

- bq 

woix on maternal management u infants, ^ecommepds ; 





iwre i^uast.flencmlmtim^fua^ 
tne^^yalmice of noith-eaat .wiadad^enin^' ■ 

The * manner in which a d^.rie^ n gmc.^ 
pajipn of w healthful state. PetCsct compbaim iik ^ 
denotes pi^ect besdth. The flitting' < that v j 

across an infant's features when .aslecpr^poeticafi^t 
w “angel’< wbUpv^-wses firon 
fr^oent occurrence.. The child's positida 'muld , wb 
slightly chapgedtto dispel the wind. ' R<flling df the bcM 
upon the jpillow.is.a more serious sigxu especially if dm 
eyes be fixed^ and the child starts litfiiUy in its sleep. 
If the child be unusuailly costive, an aperjent dose miqr 
remote the symptoms; if otherwise, 
should be consulted? 

Another sign which should excite attention is iw 
appeamnee of a child's limb drawn in an unusual manner. 
The thumb drawn tightly into the palm of the herndJ^ 
instance,* may precede an attack of convulsions. The 
passing of a child's hands over-^the top of its head and 
forehead also, may denote some disturbance of the brain.. 

The cry, which lo many nurses always means hunger, 
varies very much in infancy, according to the nature Of 
its wants. The shedding of tears, which the moat 
pathetic apical to our feelings, is in reality the least 
alarming oi all kinds of crying. !t is supposed that 
the flow of tears arises only from mental emotionat 
whilst the tearless cry denotes bodily pain. The cry of 
hunger is generally heard when an infant wakes meni 
slumber, and may be known by alternate fretfi^m 
and a catching sound of the breath, accompanied by 
an eager .movement of the tongue and lips, axid carrsdhg: 
of the hands to the mouth. 

A continuous moaning cry proceeds from weatying 
pain, of which the seat may be generally ascertaineo by 
observing the movement of the hands and legs. If 
legs be tipdrawn the pain will probably be in ^ stom^di,; 
if the hands be frequently put to the mouth, cutting a 
tooth may be suspected. 

Any of the above indications of pain should be repQt^ 
to the mother, and if mcdicjd aid, be sought^ fihe , nurife 
has no responsibility itl the treatment of the cale, ' Alt 
her thoughts should be centred in carrying >oilit 
doctor's instructions, whether they coincme witik 
notions of propriety or not. Ip desmbtng a 
symptoms she should avoid ^speaking from her 
impressions or past experiences, conflniag hersc^' 
to present facts. medicine should be 
with faithful exactness, the nurse* carefully 
effect. If anything strikingly unusual $houldt, 
giving a dose,, she should. confer with rite Chil^’&]m£i^ 
on the subject, and be advised by th^ iyh^liW; "j^ 
follow the doctoris dltectiotts or not. V " 

The dres’s of a nurse; nedds somO xif coi^n^j^ 

Steel hoops ought nevsr to be worn in nuf$^, 

ever much die fooUsa^.fgdrion iiiay bp. aohei^ 
iloors. * Neither should long - skirts -be ^wom; r ' 
litUc children up as tl^ arc liable' to da.;' 
made (ff washabfe 
are easily tilcansed if'SlbilM by dim 
but little fo vpnew. A waterproof 
the ^dipary mito apifon wtt'bO fiiil 
to 
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dt ^ ^ Itept ibir ^ xiib 

iMije>iAb^ the sStmtion. " - ' 

• ^ THE OOVKgKJfiSS. ^ 

^ of female laboums whose vocation 

is ffOiiersiSl^ sb iittle appreciated* and remeting whose 
pbi^n In ,a fazbUf so many diiierences of opinion exist, 
as that Of ^ ^dent governess; Datlyteaohefs do not 
suffer imder V ^^Uar disadvanta^a They give their 
lemons eit . a{>pc»hted times, am when the task is 
dmie dieV ate nee to exercise their leisure as they please. 
The chief responsibility of the latter is confined to 
imparting tbp ^^icular branches of learning in which 
they are supj^ed to be well versed, leaving the general 
moral culture of their pupils to other hands. It does not 
need much aigument to show that the daily governess’s 
duties^ both in point of work and moral responsibility, are 
infinitely lighter than those wlfich attend her sister 
labourer in tne field of education — the resident governess. 
Neither is the average payment of botn classes of teachers 
fairly balanced. Many well-informed people — liberal in 
other respects — seek to secure the constant supervision 
of their tmildren in intellectual knowledge, hemth, and 
moral guidance, at a salary which they know it would be 
folly to offet^ is wages to any good cook or upper domestic 
servant. The deplorable part of this state of things is 
that situations of the kind, on the terms named, still 
find many emdidates. 

Hitherto tne sphere of female labour has been so 
limited, that the calling of governess ” has been almost 
the sole refuge for those compelled to earn their bread. 
JF'alse notions of propriety have, until recently, interfered 
to prevent women from engaging in any pursuit save that 
which bears the stamp of gentility ; and needlework and 
teaching being considered the only employments to which 
the above designation might be unmistakably applied, both 
needlewomen and teachers have abounded in proportion 
to the pressure of circumstances which has driven 
unmarried women to become self-supporting. Any young 
woman who can read and write, and has been a certain 
nuntber of years at school, feels herself qualified to turn 
governess for a living. Whether she has been specially 
educated for her vocation or not, matters little. Provided 
board and lodgi^, and a pittance for pocket-money and 
clothing are of&ed, applicants for vacant situations 
are numberless. Under such circumstances, it would 
be a marvel if the services of the class of teachers 
had not depreciated. It may be presumed that the time 
is ^ot hx. distant when the profession of governess will 
assume a more elevated character thaSi it has ever held in 
pej^e’s minds. When no longer regarded as a make- 
shift mode of eking out a living, we may expect to see a 
daias ioff female teachers duly trained, and accredited com- 
petent to discha^e their adopted profession, exercising 
an enlightened influence over the minds of young girls 
cosMed iP i^heir care. * 

^ tn ftie nieanwhile* both parents and teachers have their 
distinct responsibilities, which, in justice to all concerned, 
caiB^ be too seriously regarded. 

Wjtftioutpreteuling to decide whether the generality of 
yoQji^ children ate better taught at home by a govq'ness, 
or during morning hours, it is very certain 

th^ teacher should possess certain indispensable 
Any one exercising authority over the 
mmpi ibl^ shodd be, in the most lit^l sense 

of a aimei‘h>r person. A governess should not 

W thoirOs^^ conversant with the subjects she pro- 
feiib b but she should %e ^an exampl# to the 
her conduct, deportment, and 

Mw thinw inlife tendito eSaoe 
we SMK|ul^ in ; hut the 

aye^Wditrddenaiidteadiersts The. 



.. - afttirii'iif’lil 

influence our in mature yetf^ . 

prompted by the unwritten lessons we leflantlM& dmpte 
contact with a refined or vulgar mind— an nneducatecl, or 
intellectual person, as the case mig^t be* . ' 

It is not reasonable to expect that a vei^:desirable 
teacher can be found witmnit conaideralSb search. 
Superior abilities in followers of every calling life ab 


the' exceptknt, not the rule*: If difficulty is eicperl^ced in 
selecting proficients in mechattical arts, how greatly is 
the task increased when the more subde distinctions of 
nfimtal qualifications are in question! Judging from 
external appearances, flumberlebdfigilfle teachers maybe 
found on every side. Style of direm and bleastng manners 
are very much the effect of the prevailing taste of the 
day, and are adopted accordingly ; but a peculiar cast of 
mind is not so easily discerned. It is omy by intimate 
acquaintance that one is enabled to discoverthe inner*setf 
of those witli whom we associate. ^ 

In engaging a governess, something more than the 
stereotyped list of questions which are addressed to a 
domestic servant, when applying for a situation^ is needful. 
Some certainty of knowledge, that the candidate really 
possesses fitness for her post, is necessaiv. This certainly 
can hardly be expected to result from In interview of a 
few minutes’ duration, such as it is customary to bestow 
at an agent’s office, or on, the introduction of a chance 
go-between. 

The best mode of engaging a govemesi is through 
private recommendation. People, of whom the circum- 
stances, family, and connections, are known on either 
side, are likely to be more congenial to each other than 
strangers. A feeling of semi-friendship is the usual 
result of such acquaintance, and is altogether the most 
happy auspice under which similar relations can bt 
formed. The children themselves are no less benefited . 
by the favourable circumstance than the employer and 
employred. 

Having succeeded in finding a desirable instructress of 
approved principles and acquirements, fhe question of , 
salary should be decided in a liberal spirit. A coibrntm ' 
sense of justice should prompt this course, added to a 
feeling of humanity, which dictates that we should enable 
those who serve us in their prime of life to make some 
provision for old age. People who are not prepared to 
make a pecuniary sacrifice on this account, can li^rdly 
expect entire devotedness on the part of those who serve 
them. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. . 

GLASS PAINTING {continued^, 

Biiing^in . — It is often desirable to produce clear^white , 
or yellow spaces through deep red or blue stained glass ^ ' 
as in the letters forming an inscription, which cqula not ' 
well be leaded-in separately, this may be done by using 
flash glass, and removing from it the film of colour by a 
chemical agent Fluorine is the only known substance, 
which will dissolve glass, and fluoric acid must be used itt 
the following manner : — ^The piece of glass to be acted oti 
is coated on those parts which are not to be e^sed jto ^ 
the action of the acid, with Brunswick black. This is 'of 
a bitummpus nature, ai^,is applied with a brush ; tlieji 
back ana edges of the glass are also covered with 4 ‘ 
mixture of equal proportions of beea2*^wasr and' toffo 
The glaos thus prepared is hiid on a gutta-percha triK; 
and the acid diluted with an equal bulk of water pour% 
on. In about ten minutes the nhn of colour on oraina^ 
flash glass is eaten through^ and the ^ 

removed from the bath with a pa^r of pkerf, khd 
While the is in the ^th ft is necessary that it imodM 

be WiUcite^ and occasionally rubbed bn the suMaiSe ^ih . 


I 


2*^ HOUS^OLD QECOitATlVE AKT. 

cottoii: iir&dl cm a atidc, and nit avowed to remain ni|ke|n inaguttappaclubottli^aa^.wiUaooA m^ 
numieiit longer than is nece8saty».t>r(d&6 edges wiU become thit^ ^ / ^ / 

tOtten and ragged. This elation should be performed I After the biting4n pitpoessis coni|^jie|;^f it is i^daer^ly 



Fiff. 9. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig, t. 

out oMoors^^as disagreeable fumes arise, and the acid 
.^should^ot be allowedTiojtoucK the hands, or it will pro- 
duce sores. It is well to oil ^lem before (beginning, to 
; protect them against dtaaoe^i^^ Fluoric acid must be < 


e . *’*«• 3- 

necessa y to “mat” over the glass in ordc^ that any 
irregulafTitJCS or defects in the outlines of the corrodca 
parts may be repaired with tracing colour. It is th^ 
possible to make that portion wluch letains. its cedour 
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dEibre* dhi^imenUdi b)r scmcbing dll' it a slight pattern 
with a point of hani wood, and by completely scrubbing 
o# ihb ixiat in sobie parts, to fonn' leaves, nowers, 


well informed OR' the Object; for lew erdinary jEdaziers 
understand stained glass work, and the emokw^ must be 
able to give mstruebons. A knowledge of wnat can and 
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■nm pKsecttag 1^,'CBjim.cw 

agii mmf cuti cotuavfc eortw. ace teofc dwicHltr'aBo 
oOf^iaullY *0, if very iiami nWle an angle 
into a piece cannot poasibly be cut, and the difficulty 
9ittst be overcome, as at A, 7, by cutting the piece 
in two, and bringing a lead line, * a b, to meet the 
angle. The flooring, Wd often complex lines in stained 
glass, can landy W} cut at a single operation, like th^ 
straight onel In oriiina^ windows. For instance, in 
cutting the rUb/ glass to form the red cloak in Fig, 7, the 
concavje line,.C will first require that a straight line, as 
there itidicated, be cut ; the diamond will then be drawn 
round the cunre, and the glass carefully removed in small ' 
pieces by ptters. Had the curve bkn more deep and 
iduup, as shorn by the finer curved line, two or three 
suGceSrive curved lines must have been drawn, and the 
nibbting-out process repeated as many times. The 
cutting will al^ys demand care and patience, and even 
then the glass te^/V/ frequently break, but the amateur 
must submit to the vexation as a necessary evil. The 
diamond nvist be held between the fore and middle 
fingers, and supported by the thumb, in the manner 
shown in the cut, Fig. 2 ; the exact slope at which it 
will best work will vary in different diamonds, and to as- 
certain it, a few firs^ trials should be made on a piece of 
waste glass. 

Z^d 5 isrg.--Th€ last operation in stained glass work is 
fitting the pieces together with thin flexible leads, and 
soldering the joints. This in no way differs from ordinary 
leaded window-glazing. The glass is fitted into the 
grooves of the lead with a blunt knife, and whenever a 
joint has to be made, one of the strips of lead is sharpened 
to a point, and inserted into the groove of the other. 
The surface is scraped bright with a knife, and a little 
powdered resin put on, to act as a flux. The heated iron 
18 next rubbed bright on a piece of tin with solder and 
resin. The end of the strip of solder is then applied to 
the joint, and melted down with the iron. Fine solder, 
that which contains more tin than lead, should be used ; 
it will cost 2s. per lb. Tlie leads will cost 3jd. per lb. 
When the whole design is fixed together it is cemented, 
linseed oil is poured over the glass, and in this powdered 
whUenii^ is spread, and well work^ with a brush into all 
the crevices of the lead work, over which dry lampblack 
is lastly brushed. The cementing at the same time fills 
up and conceals defects in the lead work, binds the parts 
more firmly together, and thoroughly cleanses the glass. If 
the amateur performs these operations himself, special 
to^ wiH be tt€cdi3d-^a glazier's diamond, 15s. ; stopping 
knife, IS. ; pliers, is. ; and copper bit for soldering, 2s. 

We believe that we have touched upon all technical 
facts of importance to the amateur, and it only remains 
for us to make spine suggestions as to the manner in 
which he may most advantageously employ his knowledge. 

There are in most houses some windows, as for instance, 
those on staircases, w^hich are only needed to transmit 
light, and not to be looked through, and in which the in- 
sertion of painted glass would add ^atly to the beauty of 
thefaouse. ^ Colour^ glass it is true, used ter some extent, 
in fuch situations, in many modem -built houses; and 
.^swers a good purpose so far as by its brightness it 
adds Cheeffilness to their interiors ; but, in themselves, the 
borders ahd corners of blue and ydlow so used, are the 
reverse of plj^aiil^* This state of ^ngs may be itgaroved 
by riie.ameletHr raUs-painter ; there is no reason why the 
windows of put^ialb and staircases should not be filled 
with good and decorative colodred glas:., as well aw those 
of our chutahes. We have something to say on this 
subject ; and also on the treatment of windows which 
are ^eiujjed to <be looked^ through, and the method Of 
decdrarifig without ^b8curii!ig|hem' 

ill our. first article wfe spofce ofi stained glas%a$ being 
Iftis adapted for house deporadon fhan.'enainel Minting : 


thii'b Mr&f because the feed' Use. when' 'cofistfiidtv 

n^}r,^be thought unsightly, ahd!pmly a 

of pieces of glass, whenxnerel/fixed together by iOadsi re- 
quire more support than can be afford^ by a sash frame 
alone. This would less apply to ball or staircase windows, 
which are only seen occasionaily, and where saddle-bars 
(cross-pieces of thin iron) would not be ohjettibnable. In 
Figs. 3 andSitherefoie, wegivetwoderij^sforj^ 
patterns in stained glass, to be substituted for ordinary 
sash panes in such situations ; a single saddle-bar across 
the centre, or, if preferred, two diagonal ones, would render 
either of them secure. They are intended for windows in 
which the panes are not less than 18 inches high. In Fig. 5, 
the colours proposed are— centres, green ; surrounding 
circles, ruby ; straight strips, blue ; curved, ytellow ; ana 
the remainder white glass, with the anthemion ornament 
drawn upon it in tracing-colour, whfrh gives, when finished, 
and against the light, a giey. In Fig. 3, the centre and 
border strips, blue the curved strips, ruby ; the four 
diamond-shaped spaces on diagonals, green ; the remainder 
white glass, with the vine pattern in tracing-colour— that 
portion within the curved lines being gold-stained behind. 
These colours may, of course, be varied to taste, and many 
pleasing combinations formed : geometrical designs, such 
as these, always look well in practice, ard demand only 
the most rudimentary skill in drawing for their production. 

Figures may also be used in such positions, provided 
the necessary support can be given. That shown in Fig. 

7 would be suitable, and have a good effect. Its colours 
should be - cap and mantle, ruby ; doublet, orange ; hose, 
green ; shoes, purple ; background, quarries of white 
glass, diapered with tracing-colour ; and border, blue, with ’ 
yellow flowers. 

Enamel painting may be used in similar situations as 
well as in rooms : its great advantage is, that it can l>e 
applied to any window in the place of plain glass without 
mechanical difficulty, but the colours are far less vivid 
and beautiful than those of stained glass ; still it admits 
of infinitely greater delicacy and freedom of treatment, 
which arc important in works to be placed near the eye. 
Fig. 8 shows a design to be executed in this manner. The 
colours employed are — cap and doublet, ruby (that is, red 
with gold stain behind, the nearest approach which can 
be made to ruby in enamel), with gold border ; hose, 
greyish yellow ; shoes, buff ; covering of chair, blue ; 
lectern and floor, dark tracing - colour ; background, 
diaper in light tracing-colour; border, ruby, with gold 
flowers. 

We have now to spj^ak of those modes of decoration, 
which can be practised without rendering the window 
obscure. For such windows of dwelling-rooms as over- 
look back premises which it is not desirable to see, 
enamel paintings which cover, or almost cover the place, 
like the last example, are admirable ; but these would be 
out of place in front windows : to such, a border only Of 
enamel painting might be applied. Portions of a design 
for this purpose, the remainder of which may easily Be 
supplied by the imagination of the amateur, are shown Ih 
Figs. 4 and 9. These give the upper corners only, the 
rustic trellis-work, with leaves, wduld be continued round 
the other portions of the window. The stem would be fii 
dark tracing-cclour ; the leaves, gold ; die fruit, ruby ; and 
the birds (redbreasts), in their natural colours, brown and 
red. Our reason for not giving the leaves in their prcfper 
colour, gredn, may be mentioned gr^ 

in enatnel ; the b^t is formed by laying blue on the' face 
and gold On the back of the glass ; but for effec|, m this 
case, the gold only will b^ better and more brilliant A 
design of this kind might be applied to Idmse sasjb . 

of which the upper and lower ^rts arjt epnaposedm ringfe 
sheets of glass, but the expense and d^ifr of firi^ wpm 
be considerable. In windows of smaller squares, tne eneefc 
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ira^,^ tife smtteri^ by » ; abo^,«itM.n)|(» ^e3MHl|^ E#cb side of 

iSB liiKh4iilc«9bies.s^ thoso ws^ 'a» edge ; first a stta^lbie of (^n othdkes, 

etiit«re 4 : ' , and in chain or .iallcyJk.d^lte^or/|i^ 

Atiiotlier inethodn^ decdratihg rows dec^. M e^ end make a large loop 4N0fo$$ the 

by*Woi^g iqpunat them firames. filled with stained or band, and cover it Iw working over ^tany ,^ 

painted glass. Ibese might either be figure subjects on a double crochet os it ww take, and on those long inches. ' 
simjlar scal^ coats^of-arms, mottoes, or texts, enclosed Make these loops at each .end as the sides are ifrorki^ 
in omamental borders; such as that shown in Fig. 6, page going round and round* These loops are to. pass ovea^a 
249. We should recommend this description of decora- brass hook. . The band is simply looped Drom the hoo^. 
tion for the first* essays of the amateur, in making such across the curtain horisontfdiy, and holds it back, but^ 
a taUet, there is no mechanical difficulty which he could does not lift it up* The bandis may be lined with pink 
not overcome by following our directions, unaided by the muslin, or used without / • , 

glazier: and in case the result were not satisfactory, the ^Hortus Siccus-^the best and emiest Mode of dryiner 

A ij n/.-.*. ..i .. r' « ? 


work could readily be removed and altered, which would 
not be so easy were it fixed in a window. In the example 
given, the whole centre is composed of ihree sheets of 
flash glass, the middle blue, the ends ruby. The letters 
are bitten -in with fluoric acid, and gold-stained at the 
back ; the ornament between is etthed on the mat. The 
border is of white glass, lined with tracing colour, and the 
leaves gold-stained at back. The lincf are from Cowley. 

We have already spoken of a department of stained 
glass decoration which might be practised by those 
possessed of no artistic skill. It consists in simply cutting 
out and leading together small pieces of coloured glass in 
such a manner as \g form geometrical patterns. No paint- 
ing or firing is required, and good effects may be obtained 
in it. In Fig. i, wc give designs for this kind of work. 
A window in the Elizabethan style is supposed to be filled 
with it. Al^ the glass in three upper compartments is 
coloured, in 4he lower the smaller pieces only are of 
different colours, and the larger plain. Designs of this 
description, like those in Figs. 3 and 5, might be applied 
to sash windows. 

It would be impossible, even in an elaborate treatise, 
to give anything like satisfactory rules for the proper 
arrangements and proportions of colours in plain work. 
As in painting, good colour can only result from instinc- 
tive good taste on the part of the operator ; and rules, 
at the best, can only show how to avoid gross errors. 
Generally speaking, it will be found that grey— that is, 
plain glass with tracing-colour patterns — may be used 
most freely ; next yellow, then red, blue, green, orange ; 
and puxple most sparingly; and in arrangement, most 
authorities consider the effect best if light or grey can 
be introduced between positive colours. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Plants.— Turn the coiftents of your tin collecting-case ott 
to a newspaper, and carefully select and arrange the plants, 
removing dead and faded leaves. Having ascertsuned the 
class and order, spread each plant on to sheets of white 
paper : large glazed foolscap is the best ; blotting paper 
absorbs the colours of leaves and flowers,* glazed paper 
preserves them. Cover the plants with another sh^t id 
paper, and lay more plants on that, one layer above the 
other ; press with heavy books. Change the papers every 
day ; have two sets of papers ; and carefully dry the damp 
sheets before using them again. Be very careful to ^read 
every leaf and petal as flat as possible. When quite diy, 
fix each specimen to a sheet of paper, either by strips of 
paper crossed over the stems, or sewn wi^ neeefle and 
thread. The classes and orders, place where found, and 
date, should be neatly written. 

7 o smooth Muslin Dresses when creased^hut not 
sufficiently soiled to wash . — Lay the dress on an irdhing- 
board, and with a clean sponge damp it thoroughly with 
starch. Fold smoothly together, and iron on an ironing- 
board for dresses. The dress may be ironed without 
folding together. Have the iron ready heated, and iron 
each breadth and portion as it is wetted with the starch. 
Do not fold it when ironed, but hang it lightly before the 
fire to get perfectly dry. Dresses and slips should never 
be folded. In Paris, Brussels, &c., the laundress carries 
home muslin articles fixed to a bar of wood. 

To clean Looking-glasses and Mirrors.-^OeX half a 
pint of spirits of wine, put it in a basin, and witfi a. clean 
sponge wash the looking-glass well over ; then take another 
sponge, and wash it well over with clean water. Dry tlie 
glass with a fine, soft, linen duster, and polish with a silk 
handkerchief. 

To clean A'/wVrj,— Scrape at, one end of the knifeboard 
a little heap of Bath brick ; rub on to a piece of wet flan- 
nel some yellow soap ; lay the knife flat on the board ; dip 
the soaped flannel in the brick-dust, and rub it on the 
knife. When clean, wash the knives in a jug of warm 
water, but be careful not to let it touch the handle. This 
method saves the knives, as well as the labour of cleaning 
in the usual way. 

The Saxe IVcimar Netted Purchase a pound 

of double German fleecy wool : colours to taste. Get a 
bone netling-ncedlc, and a bone mesh nearly an inch wide. 
Net twelve stitches on to a piece of fleecy ; tie in a round. 
Increase, or net two stitches into the third, sixth, ninth. 


^ Contamination by Zinc Tanks. — M, Ziurek calls atten- 
tion, in DingUPs Polytechnic Journal^ to the fact that 
water, kept in small reservoirs made of zinc, or collected 
from roots covered with zinc, is invariably contaminated 
with that metal ; and that the use of such water fur do- 
mestic piirposes is highly injurious to health. The author 
recommehos that where zinc vessels arc used for purposes 
indicated^ &ey should be painted over with asphalte var- 
nish or any iri)n pigment. AJllUl V.UOV, VJ. *J\.u bnv* 91Aktl, UkllkM, 

Anti-maeassar. — Purchase, at a lace warehouse or good - and twelfth stitches of the second row, netting round and 
lineadmper’s, a y^d of aoarse white or black net, and j round. Net two stitches always into the increased stitch, 
work in a frame witn coloured Berlin wool, either from a ; When the size desired, a border may be made in stripes of 
^t^rn for Berlin worsted work, or a pattern for crdchet. ; another colour on a larger mesh. For fringe, cut a skein 
it sliould have abori&r close to the edge, and wide fringe • of wool,^e colour of the, shawL into pieces double the 
at eatoh tied in by drawing through a double loop of ; width ofrbe fringe, which should be full one-eighth of 
wooli sfbbut a quarter w a yard long, innth a larga needle, ‘ a yard wide ; draw two or three pieces of tli^wool together 
and tliett ^ing the ends of the wool through :he loop, ; in a looj^through i^he outer row of stitches, and pass the 
mdi ittemng it quite tight. This anti-macassar Icoks very { ends of the wool throi^h the loop ; draw it tight ; and 
harideetee wori^ed on mack canvaai . Ji t you have gone all round the shawl, cut the fringe 

Cnrtedn JPandk. Nothing is pr^tier to hoia back ‘ even. Then,*^n a sheet spread on the fiqor or 

iniis% than bands of cnfchet rc “ ^ i- 1 1 ..1^ — 1 .1. t- 

tiielBbdieira are jdlned— the number must 

Evans and Ca's Boar's Heai^ 


ier to hold back ; even. Then, '^n a sheet spread on the 0 Qor or.s^ iatTO 
roses. A row of i kitchen-table, iron the shawLwitb another sheet fir. 

1st depend on the • ne^^spaper ^rqad over it. This makes aVery 
Head cotton, N o. f elegant shawl, , , ... 
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FOtNT-LACE PAPER FLY CAGES. 


pQSKT«LACfi pftfier fiy cages ^ really elegant little things 
in tbdr way» and one can readdy be made from a modeli 
iwith n moderate amount of padence, in an evening. Cut 
leight pieces like Fig. l out of white tissue paper, and 
«ight like Fig. a. The best way is first to pencil the out- 


way is first to pencil the out- 
ir. With a little skill, enough 


line, and then cut the paper. With a little skill, enough 
may be cut at once by folding the paper. The design and 
border, be it observed, must all be kept in one, and in 
no place are the lihes to be cut through, only the spaces 
between cutout with a very sharp knife, and the paper laid 
on stout card or millboard or the back of an old portfolio. 
The dotted hues are the pieces by which the lace is to be 
joined to make the cage. Ta^ the full measure.from a to B, 
r ig. I, and cut a circle, the diameter of which is double that 
size. With a bow pencil this is very easy. Take the length 
from A to B the pencil, and draw the circle at once 
— without tltat aid, a tumbler, or small basin may serve to 
draw the round. Cut it out of thin cardboard and cover 


long enough below the round of car^ to hold the ^ht 
pieces of Fig. 2 and a tassd.. at must be as long 

as Fig. X. Now, at the top of the round, hx the 
pi^es of Fig. i upright from A to the wire, ^e 
dotted piece from A to B is 
gummed and fastened to the jfO 

round. Fix the lower part of { 

each piece of lace, one on each f Q / v 
pencil line on the round. Gum ^ ^ 

both parts of the piece of lace f O 

before attaching it to the wire £ a / 

and round. Next attach the eight > J 

pieces of Fig. a^^low the round [ Q f) 

to the wire in ’{the centre, and 5 ^ /A 

at the top to the eight sections f 
previously pencilled on it. The f 0 / 1/ 

piece which projects from Fig. i I A A 

requires a bit of very fine flower {\/\ 

wire run through it from B to E t 0 j\// ) 
to keep it out in place beyond J 







it both sides with green paper, or use green card. Divide 
it iiito eight equal sections vmh a pencil lin^ as Fig. 3, on 
each slfje. Lewhe colour l>e very bright.* Make a hole 
exactly in the c^tre, juit large ^enough to insert a wire. 
■Make.tWo loops in this to keep the round in ^s place, one 
» above and one below tim round. The wire must be left 


n < the round of cardboard. The best way 

^ i to do this is to cut four pieces of wire as 

\ long as the round of card is across, and 

^ as two of the projecting pieces of 

yWK,^ lace, leaving a little bit to turn down 
Y side. Twm down one end, run it 

^ through the lacc from end to end, and 

* turn down the oj^posite end to prevent 

its slipping out. This wire should not 
show. There are some little holes from 
B to £ for its insertion. At the bdttom 
of the fly cage fix a long tassel of tissue 
paper ; cut this like Fig. 4, leaving enough plain* for a 
heading, Tie the tpp the wire below close to the lace, 
wrong way up, like Fig. 5, then turn it down. Tie it a 
second 4ime, above the fringed ends, like P 5 g. 6. It 
should be put on before the lace# The lenj^ is a 
matter of taste. The basket may be suspdniika entirely 
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j bf Wm. Omalnent h wiUi two shorter tassels tied round 
' tne wire. 

. ^ig, 7 illustrates the appearance off the fly cage complete. 

Figs. 3, 4, S ^d 6, are ^ven much smaller than the actual 
i sue, to ^onomise space. Figs, i and a are of the correct 
proportions* ■ 


S^IA^IDE AMUSEMENTS. 

SEA^FISHING. 0 

Sea-fishing forms a grand amusement for the man of 
active Imbits when at the sea-side. Th| sea being free 


ZrVrer.— Fishing by meahs of lines and Imks is prac* 
tised all round the coast; and especially on. those parts 
where the bottom of the sea is rocky and Tagged, com* 
monly termed *^fouV’ or where the water* is deep, with 


rapid and strong tides ; such seas being' ansuhoUe fbr^ 
the use of nets. Much of the best fish is caught by tines, 
especially cod, haddock, whiting, conger, pollack, hake, 
ling, coalfish, and the various kinds of flat fish, generally 
passing under the name ** white fish.^ 

In the purchase of fish, it is judicious to select such as 
are marked about the mouth with the hook. This shows 
^hat the fish was on his feed, and more likely to be in 






to every one to fish in, lends an additional charm to this 
kind of fishing. MucAi good fish may be caught by the 
amateur who is gpided by sound practices ; and it is 
therefore our purpose to supply such practical information 
as may increase his pleasure, and render fishing a profitable 
occupation. Fish caught by yourself not only tastes better 
as being the trophy of a grand sport, but is r 4 'ally so, as it 
escapes the bruising by packing, and also the deteriorating 
effects of sun and heat. Variaus kinds of fish, at the sea- 
iside, arc desirable for breakfast, ^linner, tea..jind supper, 
and therefore it is well to learn how to catch all sorts. We 
sti^l proce^ to give directions for the making and use of 
linet 4udiiets, with full particulars of all kinds of baits, as 
used for tte c^ure or various kinds of fish in different 
seas and ai difierent depths. 


good condition than those caught in a net, by which the 
invalided as well as the healthy are captured. Fish with 
sl\ort body, thick shoulders, and small head, are most 
likely to be firm to the touch, which is the proper 
means of testing the quality of fish. ^ 

Tmre are two greag divisiens of fishing with the line, 
the one being long-line, and the other hand-line fishing. 

Fishing by means wf hand-lines is termed 
“ramng” (trailing) ; line# for which are made of many 
different materisds,* and in several ways. ‘They should 
be fine, but strong ; the finer they are, consistent with 
strength, the better. They are knoTO<in thMrade under 
various names, depfadent bn thej^ strength and tte 
purposi) for which they are designed. SiUtf .^horae-hair, , 
hemp, flax, Indian and other grasses, are used in.tiicir 
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M imes shin^?|M#Udrpn^. Thee%lit-( 
ividch is texpMdf Miimf^ured Ibr tr6lIiS0 
■ ikiKt Imvy 8a]mon-fislifai|r, is * also suited for coast^fishmg; 
^Iti lieavy water, ‘ There sow. Itesides the patent halr^liiie; 
. .the line compos^ of «Hk aha hafarmixed, the entire hor^* 
hair and ght litiesi'ifaiie line with gut or horsehair at 
the lower etid^ and the hemp or dax eignt-plah, and other 
lines. Plaited Itoes are generally to be preferred to 
twisted ftsr sea^^fishitig, being less liable to break. Twisted 
hakSlmeSy however, are considerably the cheapest. In 
choosing ha:ir4ines it is desirable to see that there are 
no daws or discolorations ; and of silkworm gut, the 
smoothest, roundest, and most transparent is the best. 
Should ym dasire to tie or knot horsdiair or gut lines, or 
render &em pliable, coil them up and let them soak in 
warm water, or rub them with a piece of india-rubber, 
which will likewise smooth them, should they have become 
chafed or ifretted. Any man can manage two lines, hold- 
ing one in each hand. Each line should be at least 
forty yards in length, and armed with two or more hooks, 
kept apart a piece of strong wire, or a spreader may 
be used. Fig. 9 represents the hooks as kept apart by 
means of ^tWo pieces of whalebone, about a foot long, 
the snoodings on which the hooks are fastened round 
onfc end, whUc lha.. other end of each piece of whalebone 
is fixed on a piece of lead about one pound in weight. It 
need not, however, be attached to this ; but care must be 
taken that the whalebone forms two separate angles. 
Fig. t rf;present5 the snooding (to which the hooks are 
fastened and attached to the line) kept apart by means of 
* a piece of stroi^ wire or whalebone, or it may be made to 
diner only from Fig. 2 , by having a third piece of whale- 
bone passing from one to the other of the angles, keeping 
the pieces nrmly Axed ; this, however^ our experience 
has proved not to be so cflbctive in its action as the 
more simple form represented in Fig. 2 . For bottom- 
fishing, a heavy leaden weight should be attached to the 
lower end of the line, not far from the hooks, for the 
purpose of sinking the bait nearly to the bottom, where 
nsh principally feed. In this way the hand-line is used by 
fishermen .while fishing with a long line, making use of the 
intervals unemployed by shooting, hauling, or re-baiting 
diat' line. To every line is attached from half a fathom 
to two fathoms’ len^h of snooding, which may be of silk, 
hemp, or flax, dependent on the degree of fineness required 
and tne species of fish to be caught. Snooding may be 
procured at any fishmg-tackle maker’s, and at most shops 
on the coast 

It is a very exceUent plan before using a line to rub 
it wdA with a piece of canvas or flannel moistened with 
linseed oil, which not only preserves it and renders it 
pliable, but likewise aids in straightening it. A line may 
be well straightmed by fastening one end to a quart 
bottle well corked, lowering it astern, when the vessel is 
under way, and fastening one end on board. In making 
longer lines for deep-sea fishing, it is only necessary to 
luive stronger lines and no ^t. 

Tiff make a Mackerel Line , — Purchase a hank of 
" madeerel or whiting line,” and be particular in examining 
thet it is free from blemishes. Fasten to the line, by a 
s^ater-knot/two fathoms' length of silk, or very fine hemp, 
snooding, and by the same means attach to the snooding 
a yard or more of stout gut, to which the hook must be 
fastened. Hie hank should be kep:: wound on a refi, and 
will bv always ready for use. To effect the sinking of the 
line, a leaden tvSignf should employed, and at^ched 
at mepoint where the line and snooding are joined. The 
weight of lead reouired, however, wifll depend on the cur- 
rent and state of tne water, as also on the depth desired to 
be reached- Thirtine is suitable fojr the catching of most 
kinds of fish,, but the strenrth both of line and gut must 
« be Vegulatetl by whether It w emplwed in lop cf bottom 
fishing. In order to oatch aiev^ nsh at a time, two or 


more hooks tnay be attached Id ihe gut) de|»endent ^dn the 
strength of the tinej spreador^ too, may be used he 
tettom fishing. We muat tmid prooim to inllE^ 
reader 'hoiv— • " ' ' ^ i 'i . , , 

, Tff make a Twisied ItoiiMmaIr is 

generally used for this pui^se. The tail.df a COll js 
amply sufficient to make two lines, and may be purchased 
for two or three shillings. The hairs are sorted according 
to lengths, and tied into bundles. About a dozen form a 
good thicloiess for a strong line, which may be twisted 
together by means of being fastened by one end to.a 
hook in the sheaf of a block; the isheaf being ma^ 
to revolve by blows with the right hand, the other end 
being held in the left, until the hairs have become 
sufficiently twisted. The process is completed by the 
twisted set of hairs being spun the reverse way m the 
same manner, until firmly twisted. A number of these 
lengths arc then joined together by means of a double 
water-knot, sufficient to make a line of the length required. 
These lines arc stfbng enough for the capture of laige 
fish ; which the roughness, occasioned by the knots, is 
serviceable in raising— a smooth line bCmg apt to slip 
through the fingers. Snooding and gut, as directed under 
“ Mackerel Line,” are suitable to be attached to this 
line. • 

Preservation of Lines , — This is a subject which must 
not escape your notice. It is a good plan to have lines 
barked (that is, steeped in a tan-pit) ; the cost for doing 
which is small, and may be executed in a S^y or two’s 
time. The following, too, is an exceUent SLode of pre- 
serving lines Having coiled up, the line, plunge it 
into a solution of diluted glue, and boil it for a quarter 
of an hour ; then lay it on the grass or other clean 
place to dry, the weather being fine ; t^ing care that 
the several thicknesses or component parts of the line 
stand apart, which may be effected by pressing the line, 
by parts, lengthwise. 

When you have ascertained that the line is dry, it should 
be again coiled up, and plunged into a boiling solution of 
catechu, boiling it for half an hour or more. Thc.line should 
then be taken out and well washed in cold water, hanging 
it up to dry ; after which it will be fit for use, and proof 
against the corrupting effects of the sea-water, the quick 
destruction of lines and nets by which is well Imown. It 
should always be observed that lines be f|uite dry when 
put away, and kept in a dry place. 

S?wodinjf,—’Tht length and Quality of snooding to be 
attached to a line is determined by the nature of the line 
and kind of fish to be caught Snoods vary from half a 
fathom to two fathofns in length (a fathom being six 
feet). It is manufactured either of silk, hemp, or flax, 
and should be selected according to the d^ree of fine- 
ness required. 

For the purpose of long-line fishing, to a line or back of 
fifty fathoms in length, one hundred snoods are attadied, 
with hooks already baited with mussels, whelks, pieces of 
herring, cuttle, or whiting, and may be made after the 
following manner : — Cut from the hall or hank of twine 
a portion, double the length reimired for each snood, asid 
attach it by one end to a hook in the sheaf of a block, 
and keep the sheaf spinning round with the right hand ; 
the left 'being engaged in holding the other end of Ih6 
twine. When sufficiently twiste^ fix it by the mid^ lo 
the hook, again repeating the spinning of the sheaf) , until 
the twine bscomes doscly twisted. 

In this way the sea-fisher may contrive to make.a veiy 
strong snooding dn which to fasten the hook. It is 
that snood| should be fonfled of separate threads, loosely 
fastened together near the hooks, to mevent thei^beii^ 
bitten through by the teeth of the fish. Moreover,, it.jis 
necessary, when used for huge fish, to cover .the end of 
the snooding with copper wire, aa dimjcicii Jtnder , the 
heading ^ Hooks.” 
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coomm. :' 

ttbt t)e^ !>^ ii teseond 

an^cle! Ki^ed "Sea we give it, without my 

simply in c^ the importance of 

fish, gs inippiy of food, to a nation of islanders. 

Tke Although, to oiir taste, no more, at the 

very best, thin a second-rate fish, the plaice, nevertheless, 
claims aHehtioh from its frequent plentifulness and cheap- 
ness, and froni its wholesomeness. There arc persons, 
.too, who place it somewhat higher than the rank which 
we accord to it Its flesh, like that of the halibut, is very 
white, but watery and dfehcient in firmness. As food, 
therefore, it is haraly substantial enough for working men, 
though well-suited to persons who takd only moderate 
exercise. The plaice is a summer fish. The Kentish 
fishermen say it is not at its best.until it has tasted May 
water ; but it is eatable during the greater part of the year. 
When a plaice is fresh, plump, cley-skmned, with the 
orange spots on the back brightly coloured, it may be 
safely handed over to the cook. Where there arc 
the proper appliances, and a knowledge of the theory 
of flying laid down in our last article, the best way of 
dressing plaice is to fry it ; but it is useless attempting 
to fry a plaice in^a pan with a scanty spoonful of fat at 
the bottom, not deep enough to drown a shilling. Unless 
the fish can take a hot bath in fat, it is best to give 
up all thou||^ts of frying it. The sisa of the plaice need 
be no impediment ; it can be cut up into squares, by 
division aloilg the backbone, and then transversed. The 
pieces, dried and fioured, as directed for soles, can then 
be fried in quite a moderate-sized, deep frying pan, con- 
taining plenty of hot fat. Well fried, served on a napkin, 
and garnished with parsley, fried or green, they will make 
a dish not less inviting, and more convenient to help, than 
if the plaice had been served entire. They may be dusted 
with a very little finely-powdered salt. Fish for frying 
should not be salted, in all other cases, as soon as you 
get your plaice, after emptying, scaling, and drying, rub 
It well on both sides with salt, and hang it in a current 
of air, to carry oflf as much of its watery particles as 
may be. Next to frying, we recommend broiling plaice; 
for which, if the fish is inconveniently large, it may be 
divided, as in ^e former case, and tlie pieces broiled by 
twos or threes. When a clear steady fire for broiling 
cannot be insured, a nice way is to bake your plaice in the 
manner styled by French cooks, augratin. For this, the 
bigger the plaice^ the better If there is room, you may 
leave the head on, for show. Afigr salting and drying 
your fish, rinse it, and let it drain. 

Take an cn^al dish, that will hold your plaice and stand 
the oven. Smear the bottom well with butter; then 
scatter over it a layer of grated bread-enimb and chopped 
parsley, with several small lumps of butter (if for abstinence 
days ; if not, a little chopped beef or veal suet). On this 
lay the {^ice, white side uppermost ; sprinkle it with more 
, cruhibs parsley, and lay on the top lumps of butter, or 
dripping, dr veal or beef suet. Set it in the oven of your 
copking-stdve, which should be brisk enough to brown the 
bremdnCrumbs. As soon as any juice comes away, baste the 
fish it, and continue to do so until it is done enough. 
Serve, in the dish in which it was baked ; and immediately 
bei^ore serving, sprinkle over the fish a dessert-spoonful of 
vinegar or lemon-juice. 

; , Boiled plaice is apt to prove insipid, unlesf well dried 
a|)jd^saltea previously. It should be plunged mto boiling 
salt :and water, and allowed to boil from five to eight 
mmUtes. * • • 

Plmc^ 0r Flmnd€rymt% N^hnan Sauce (Alexandre 
Sen.).— Butter the inside of a silver dish ; lay your 
fish in It ; season with‘pepper| salt, and a glass of white 
wine; Mt It into the oven, Codk thirty mussels, md 


ten or. te^ve mnshrooms, . Put a haam of butter intu 
a saucc p a i^ with h little flour ; till, ^t begins to 
brown some of the liquor mni the nuiaacb ; 
thicken Wih three or . four whites of egg and a wine- 
glass of cream. " To, this add the gravy that coomwCram. 
Uie fish. Let this sauce, simmer and leducq^or 
Arrange the mussels and the mushiooma roudil Ae 
fish ; pour the sauce over hlL and serve. . . 

yaAu Dory , — The name of this fish is probably derivedf 
not from any supposed relationship with Ann ^ovy,bi|t 
from the French Jaum yellow gilded, In conse- 
quence of the under-tints seen on its surface, especialiy 
when first taken out of the water. It is a Channel fish, 
ranging further soutn rather than in a northerly or west- 
ward direction ; but railways now distribute it freely 
over districts where it was never seen fifty years ago. 

Give a fish a good name, and sell it,** is applicaw 
to the John Dory. Its reputation riva|$ that of the 
turbot, to which it is only fit to serve . as a lackey. 
Quite small dories, not bi^er .than your hand, whim 
cleaned ahd divested of their enormous fiesUess headf» 
are excellent fried ; beyond that size, they axe^st boiled. 
The peculiar oiliness of their skin urints themf by the 
odour it gives out, for broiling. The flesh of .the iary is 
white and very firm ; in fish weighingmore than sevenor 
eight pounds it is apt to be* strong ana coarse. Such fish 
are all the better for being salted at least a couple of days; 
and vinegar should be added to the water in which they 
are boiled. On occasions where quantity is indispensaUe, 
lw0 dories, weighing from four to , six pounds each, wiU 
give greater satisfaction, as to fiavour and quality, than 
one weighing from ten to twelve pound^ Fcw fish take 
so long time to boil. A five-pound fish may safely boil 
galloping for half an hour. As to putting them into tepid 
or boiling salt and water, the cook must be guided by 
their size — and in some measure by the strength of the 
fire. With a slow fire, boiling water is safest, to insure 
the fish being done enough. The cook need not be 
frightened by seeing the tail split and the flesh open along 
the whole line of the back ; on the contrary, it is apt to 
deceive her into the belief that the fish is cooked enough, 
when it is scarcely half-done. After draining over me 
fish kettle, serve the fish on a napkin, garnished with 
scraped horseradish and green parsley, and accompanied 
by any sauce sent up with turbot, only considerably more 
highly flavoured. 

' If any is left, let the cook, after removing every partide 
of skin, take the flesh from the bones, divide it into sightly 
pieces, and set it aside. Warmed up again, it is apt to 
be strong, and is, therefore, best eaten cold with oil and 
vinegar, as a salad, or in a mayonnaise. It makes, however, 
not a bad fish cUrry, in the way to be given ftir lobster 
curry. This ts a substantial and satisfying fish, wdl worth 
the working man’s purchasing when its price falls within 
the range of his purse. It might be supplied in much 
greater abundance by more extensive fishings in the 
Channel. In French fishing towns, it is often absolutely 
cheap. The dory was introduced to public favour by 
Quin, a fiunous actor and epicure of the last century, 
a contemporary of Garrick, and Hogarth, the painter. 
Whenever he carried a dory inland, he had a keg of 
j^ra-water slimg behind his postchaise, to boil it in. 

2 "ke The hen has been called the cottager's save* 
all ; thi^cod is man's s^ve-all oS the seas. Not only docs 
he devour and thrive on multitudes of creatures whi^ we 
disdain to eat— starfish, small crabs, amdasundry mollusks 
—but •he feasts^on prey vftiich is completely out of CMir 
reach. Cunning nafsiralists search ceds’ stomachs fcff 
specimens |vhich they have Collected in the depths of 
ccean. On buying a whole cod, it is aguismg to 

see what a medley its ^omach Vontain^. The s^sbmish 
are reconrjnended not to be ^present, lest they ^piess the 
finding or dead animals tossed overboard, ifl&m ease- 

* 
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knhi^md silver ivatehes^ and have to account for their 
ptmm there, ais well as rare Brittle-stars and Echtno- 
dMtata. The cod is a notable instance of Commandsmt 
Matir/s rule, that the warmer die water, the more inferior 
-the fiuaKty of the fish whidi inhabit it— and that, not 
ineray speaking of fish in general, but in the case of the 
Ytty same 8|iecies of fish. Along the North American 
coast the temperature of the water is several degrees 
below that of the ocean ; and from Maine to Florida 
tables arc supplied with most excellent fish. The “sheep^s- 
head ** of this cold current, so much esteemed in Virginia 
and the Carolinas, loses its fiavour, and is held in no 
esteem* when taken on the warm^ coral banks of th€ 
Bahamas. The same is the case with other fish : taken 
in the cold water off that coast, they are delicious ; when 
caught in the warm wjitcr on the other edge of the Gulf- 
stream, though but a few miles distant, their fiesh is soft 
and unfit for t&ble. 

In Europe, the temperature of the Mediterranean is 
four or five degrees above the ocean temperature of the 
same latitude, and the fish there are generally indifferent. 
The cod, thouj^ ranging as far south as Spain, docs 
not enter die Mediterranean, whose waters arc too salt 
and too warm to suit' it ; but immense quantities of sa/i 
cefd are consutnc(^ throughout the Mediterranean basin, 
which furnishes employment to the fishermen of the north. 
As to cod itself, those who have no^ tasted it would 
hardly credit the difference between fish taken in 
deep, co(jl waters — ^the middle of the German Ocean, for 
instance and those which, in pursuit of herring or 
other fry, have sojourned for a time in tepid shallows. 
The London market is supplied with both ; to have the 
real thing, you must trust to your fishmonger. It is easy 
enough to know a fresh, healthy cod — bright eye, pink 
gills, plump body, clear skin, white flesh, the stiffness of 
recent death ; but the grey-brown hue of healthy cod 
varies so considerably, that it is not easy to discriminate, 
by outward signs, between a j^ood deep-water and a 
shallow-water fish — and the latter, being perfectly whole- 
some and palatable, can only be reproached with its 

shallow^” deficiencies, namely, want of firmness and 
delicacy. The proof of the cod is in the eating. Under 
that test, there is as much difference between a first-rate 
deep-water and an ordinary shallow- water cod, as there is 
between a good turbot and a good plaice. 

Besides supplying millions with food, the cod keeps 
thousands of families in work. The shiploads of salt cod 
distributed throughout the world to countries where cod 
<ir$ not^ are not caught and prepared without manual 
labour, which finds employment for countless honest hands. 
Not to mention the British, Norwegian, and Newfound- 
land fisheries, a little fleet annually leaves Dunkirk, to try 
their fortune' in the expanse of seas which lie between 
Denmark, N*oxway, and Iceland. During the greater 
portion of their lives these h.ardy mariners scarcely see a 
summer. They start at the beginning of April, stretch as 
far north as they can, and only return when driven back 
by the snow-storms and icy blasts of autumn. 

^ Our fishermen, especially while deep-sea fishing, occa- 
sionally perform the cruel operation of “ crimping ” cod ; 
Hhat is, of slashing its flesh, while still alive, with deep 
cuts re^hing down to the bone from head to tail. The 
object is to render the flesh firmer by the muscular con- 
traction caused by the ?vound. ,, The prevents of this 
cimlty lies with the purchaser; by protesting against it 
ana refusing fy Lu/, nis palate will lose nothing, because 
the infliction is cither unnecessary or ciseless. A deep- 
wato cod needs no crimping ; he wiH do honour to his 
origin without it, while the most barbarous crimping in 
the w^ld wilhjiot convert a shallow into^k deepwater 
fish. Cfn codfisl^ to be surve<l whole or in unusually large 
.pieces^ crimping, at the ffshmongeris, may be practised 
* with advant^. It (idlows the salting of thf flesh a few 


hours previous to cooking ; and by affording die ^cr 
access to the interior of ^tbe substance, alloifs it to 

plunged into boilinjg watery ^ich g^vies pother chance 
of iWsroving the quality of a second-rate fish. 

It IS desirable that codfish, as soon as caught, or as sotin 
as they come into the fishmongetfs pbssession, should be 
empti^ (reserving the liver and roe}^ ohd well rinsed out 
inside. A slight lesion^ or decomposition of the entrails, 
will give a taint, of which it is not easv to get rid. The 
gills should also be removed. The fisheiman cannot do 
this, nor the wholesale dealer ; but immediately a pur- 
chaser has obtained possession of a fish, he will be wise 
to perform the operation. Servants unaccustomed to 
cleaning fish should be warned not to remove the sounds 
otherwise the cat \vill often enjoy the tit-bit on which the 
master and mistress had reckoned. The liver will be 
cooked or not, according to its quality, being sometimes 
pale, flabby, and unpresentable, although the fish itself is 
excellent. Skate liver t's very good to cat with cod, or 
may accompany it in the shape of liver-sauce. A good 
deal of cod-liver oiHs made of the livers of dog-fish .and 
other squalidse, and is none the worse for the substitution. 
The advice, to empty codfish as soon as maybe, is equally 
applicable to the other large species of the genus Gadus^ 
such as coalfish, haddock, ling, hake, extra-sized whiting, 
&c. Cod is in season from the close of summer till its 
spawning- time, in March or April, according to the locality. 
Codlings, /./f., juvenile fish, the youths and maidens of the 
great cocl-famiiy, are delicate and acceptable all the year 
round, that is, whenever you can catch tlfem. Along 
the coast cod may still orcasionally be b^^ught whole, 
in spite of those pnw'oking snatch -aw'ays, the rail- 
ways. For a small family, a twelve or fourteen -pound 
cod will make four nice cuts or joints— the head and 
shoulders, two middles, and the tail-end ; divided into 
three, it will supply as many di.shes for a parly of six or 
eight. We take for granted that the cod has been 
thorouglily scaled outside, well washed within, the 
eyes removed, and the sound left in its place. The 
tail-end will be kept fresh^ the other pieces nibbed with 
.salt. 

Cod Steaks. — Cut the tail end into pieces of equal thick- 
ness, say one inch ; their length and breadth will vary 
with the part of the fish from which they are taken, but 
that makes no difference in the lime they require to fry. 
Leave the skin on. Dry the pieces se^ralcly between 
the folds of a coarse cloth ; roll them in flour, so that the 
whole of their surfaces are evenly covered with it. Then 
fry them, after reading over again what w»as written 
apropos of fryirg soles. Serve on a napkin, garnished 
with parsley, ana aecompjinicd by anchovy sauce. You 
may also convert the thicker parts of the fish into 
steaks, if required ; only they make handsome dishes 
dressed in other^ w^ays, wlicreas the boiled tail-end is 
only suited for private discussion by the members of a 
household. 

Baked Middle of Cod. — If there is any sound, take it 
out, boil it twenty minutes, cut it into small pieces, and 
mix it with a stuffing made as directed for pike stuffing. 
Fill the inside of the cod with this ; bind the fish witn 
string, leaving loops on the back to lift the fish with. 
Lay the cod into a baking dish with the back part up- 
wards" ; pour over it enough water, which a dust of flour 
has been mixed^o fill the dish one-third full. Throw 
a dozen or more oysters and their juice, a pinch of scraped 
horseradish, and a little grated nutmeg. Lay lumps of 
butter over the back of the fish ; set it in the oven^ and 
baste frequently until done enough. When done, place 
the fish a hot dish by the help of the string, which then 
remove ; with a spoon garnish the fish with the oysters^ 
Pour thq gravy into a saucepan ; st^r in a teasfioonful of 
anchovy sauce and another of vinegar ; mix ; boil up ; 
pour it over the fish, and serve. * 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART- 

dlWX»ENTA]L JAWDrmmES. 

Vftliy pjreUy jardinttrcd may be mad^ in imitation of 
Sims cl^a and of Wedgwood. Each jardiniere ia cut 
out cf cardboardi square, wide^nough to hold the flower- 
pot and saucer^ and an inch hi^er than the top of the pot 


th^ with white papery line each wkh a bluish*grey dead, 
paper. Cover the -outside in the same manner. Then 
cut out an embossed design from lace paper-^hgui^es are 
the best^n manner recommended for the chimney 
boards, see page i6$, and attach with gum' to the ctnttt m 
one side of the jardiniere. Gum the level parts of the dgure 
only, and not the raised ones, and be sure not to flatten it . 


thm linen, pasted inside, down pv" ' " . '•’ l r .j ' r 
the corners; when these are 
diy,Unc the card with good S ' 

white paper. Let this also S 
dry. 'l^en take two pieces of 
turquoisc-blue satin paper, L/-.-'. . 
the size of one of the sides. Fii 

At the top and bottom , 

this paper is not quite to ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ p — ■ ■■ . 

reach the edge, but only hJL yj . V« 

to meet the border Of 
flowers. At the two sides, 
where the jafdini^re is ^ 

joined, it is to wrap over. U * ■ ■ 1 ■ ■■■■■ ■* i— 

Draw an oval in the I’lg. 5- 

centre ; bf sure it ts cor- 
rect, and then cut it out. Paste each of these pieces evenly 
on the two opposite sides of the jardinitl^re, wrapping the 
ends over th% sides. Cut two moio like them, but not wide 
enough at the sides to wrap over ; let them rather be 
slightly withiA the edge. Remove an oval in the centre 
of each, and paste them on the two rcinaining sides. Let 
this dry well. Next, with purchased Gernuin embossed gar- 
lands, &c., ornament the edges of tlio ovals, disguising the 
meeting of the pink with the white. One or two liny Cupids 


good way to keep embossed 
paper medallions well raised, 

Vv verse with a strong solution 
L in all the hoHow parts ; let 

■ " ■' ^ 1 this dry completely. Then 

3. gum the flat parts only, and 

attach it to^ to 

-l p— ■ be ornamented ^merely 

I lightly place it on and 

. — I I gently press thg edges, to 

C 3 avoid breaking the dry 

^ I gum on the reverse. Fig. z 

-J 1 I illustrates the Wed^ood 

Fis 4, jardini^W) ^itd a similar 

figure to that upon it can 
be procured from lacc-paper makers'. Instead of blue- 
grey, the Wedgwood may have a pale stone-green ground, 
to imitate Palissy ware. These square jardmi&r^ can be 
placed upon tables or stands in the corners oT rooms. 
Larger square jardinieres, made to fit the tops of little oc- 
casional tables, arc very effective. The pots can be ranged 
within. Cut the card deeper than the largest pot, and 
nearly as long as the table is square at the base ; towards 
the top it becomes a little wider. Make it up in the same 



Fig, 9, Fig. I. 


and butterflies, or little birds, maybe introduced into these v?ay as the small ones ; the Siivres china, or the Wedg- 
garlands. Then add to the borders wreaths of flowers, wood, or Palissy can be imitated. Fig. 3 presents a pretty* 
Jist covering the margtn of the pink psipcr. The ciitreme design for a table jardiiii^jre, square, or for a long narrow 
edges are covered with gold paper, which is bought in the window-box, to be used in a room or in a greenhouse. 
Sheet, cut in narrow strips, gummed, and placed over the Whci^ahc pots and «iucers Wso are arranged inside 
edgeSi The strips Aioula be ruled on the ba^ with* a these jardinieres, there is an unsightly space at the^p. 
pencil before being cut,and each strip be folded ir half down To conceal this, cut two picfes of card ^vfth a half-circte 
the centre, and opened again, before it is gummed. With out of tne centre fJf each, like Fig. 4. Place one of them 
l^e paper the Si^vigntf Sevres dpn.a is imitated: for the on the lop of the jardftii^re, inside, letting it rest on.tlitii 
Dtt Batty substitute pink. Fig. i is an illustrati^ of the pot, and the iower projecting out of the half-circle ; plac«* 
jatdiui^ A jardiniere in real Sevres china, at the present the other piece the othcr^side the flovftr in the same 
ttU^ is wo^ about * way; the two pieces of card thus overlap each otter In 

The Wt^igfWood jardinieres are made of cardboard, in a the centre, land the sides of the half-circlcs' niw. * On 
similar mannefito those for the Sevres. Instead of lining the top of fnetn spread enough moss^ real or artificml, to* 
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cover them. Before putting tSep over the flower-pots,- Leases /nr Years^-~-^, Uose is a contract hir ifWi the 

^tifb ^em over with large holes by, the aid of a stiletto, tise and possession of a'houie aod land are gmntMby the 
Iforboxes containing rows of pots^cut the card like Fig^s. owner, who is called the7tfwr,,;to a second p^y (the 
If there is only one row of plants, only cut out the half- ^lirer), who is called the iessafi^ Jor a certain time* at a 
eirdcs on one side, but, if there are more than oi;^ oh certain rent, and subject to certain conditions and obljga- 
both sides.. Measure the distances first, so as to make tions. . , 

the excisions in the tight places. No precise form of words is absolutely necessary for the 

Jardinieres from these designs rnay be made works of construction of a lease, but as in the c^i.2e of Rawing bills^ 
superior art* by drawing anti colouring them by hand on or making notes, it will be better that the usual well* 
white wood, which can cut tt) order for the purpose, known forms be adhered to. Our space*wlU not allow Us 
and should be thin. \VnitT-f;olours--all the transparent to print these forms in extenso^ but in a future number, 
ones riandered opaque Ijy i nixing them with permanent and when space is more at our command for a compre- 
white and a little gum or oil-colours, arc both suitabte. hensi vet realise on this important subject, we may probably 
Oil-colours arc tlic most p^nnarfent. Either must be find room for them. 


varnished when comjdacd. If glass, llie shape and size 
of the wood ran he procun'cl-. and placed over it, securing 
the edges to iho wood, and the edgc.s of the glass itself 
ti^cther at the corncr.v. ; l)y bindings of gold paper, the 
cm’Ct is miidi onluinced. Such stands may be placed 
on brackets, or surmounting dwarf bookcases, or on green- 
house shelves. It is^jcst to have a solid base of the 
wood, as as sides, so ns to make each jardiniere like 
a box without a lid, especially if it is gin zed. 'Fhen, 
wlicn not charged with iiower-pots, a heavy book, or 
soinc*shot can bij. put inside it lo j)revent its being easily 
upset 

Such jardinieres can also be made of potict)inanic. Tt 
is necessary to have a glass slrqjc first, procurable to 
order from a wbolosalo glass iniporkr. Insflc this place 
the devices, gumming them to the glass with a thin s(»lti- 
tioa t>f isingl iss, or very pure white gam. When (|uile 
dry and well lixed, paint <ju the wrong side ol the glass 
the grounds of such nn'ddlioiu as :ire while. Let that 
drv. ’ 'J'ljca add the ground colour, painting still on llie 
WTong side. If the ground is uniform, watlumt white 
medallions, jnil it all on at once. When dry, lopoat' the 
ground colour, till it is perfectly even and smooth in 
appearance on the right siile; e<u.h coat must dry l>efore 
the next is added. ^ 

INMATJ'S OF 'rilK IIODSK.-^LKG.AL. | 

AND Tr.NAN'l’, j 

In the present p.iper wo shall tUsein/j lIk following heads | 
of this important subject, using a. few legal phrases a ‘ 
possible, with the lu»pe that a simii exposition on lire, 
branch of the l:iw may lie soiiie ])eueiit to o\ir reader , 
who may lie unwilling to seek proiessinnal a*oi.,Luic. on 
nvittcrii of cv^cry-day occuirciice : // 7o> h ' 
a 2 ui Tiinants ; Ixiucs Jor /.c ..v. ///^;;/ /o 

Vm?'/ aiKl 

All persons who uic not nndei- anv I* il disability m.ny 
grant lca.ses for such terms a.s are consistent with the 
natuve and qu.'uitity of llie eslales wIiilIi they have. A 
IcH'se ;v',rantf*d by the giairdi.in (so app\>ii.leil bv will) of jjn 
infant lu valid until IIk' heir enmes of age, wJicuil maylx- 
repudiated or confirmed by him. 

If an Inkinl m.ike .a lease, he can repudiate it v.dien he 
comes of age ; but if by any act of his ou n - \ i/.. by accept- 
ing any sum by way of icnt or otherwjsc— he will belherc- 
bound by it. 

‘ A married wotnan cannot grant a lease of any lands, 
oxoept on those which have I'cen settled on her alone. 

Assigns* thojand.s and proji(Tly of :i 

bankrupt in the same maut.er as he himself could have 
don«?, and may 4eaiu or .sub lease them at their pleasure. 

A lease made ih a lucid luicrval camiyit aftcrwkitds he 
imt>ea€hed by proof that the gr.mtor of the lease had been 
insane before, or 'mis insane after, it had been granted. 

Anyo^ may tbccoino a t(?nant, subject to certain quaHfi- 
cations an'd exceptions. * 

An ij>fant wilVbc held li&ble -cr the rent of^ fioutfe or^ 
bAdstmgs suitable to his condition in life. ( I 


Leases for three years or less may be entered into by 
word of mouthyanddo not absolutely need a written agree- 
ment ; but although such parole agreement is perfectly valid, 
tlie desirability of it is by no means great, as it might be 
difficult lo remember tlic precise words which passed at 
the lime of makiu': the contract, and so a number of legal 
diflicullies w'oii Id anse ; it will be found expedient, therefore, 
that an agreement should be drawn up, specifying all the 
! jiarticuhir points of the contract. » 

All leases winch arc drawn for longer lhah three years 
i must be by deed ; lait as the drawing of such docu- 
1 mciils entails considerable expense, it is often llie prao 
, iic<* to draw uj^ simply an agreement for a future lease, 

. .and such a jn^occeding is the best anfl cheapest way of en- 
' ti ling into the contract when the property is neither large 
I nor of gn^at Yalm‘. Jl must be remembered ‘iltat, in oi iler 
to coin])letc the lease, the prejruscs must Iv entered and 
taken posscssitm of, either by the lessee or by hi.s agent.s 
or servants ; for until Itc has done so, although all the 
stipulations contained in the arjiveimMit may have been 
carried out, the h'ssee cannot bring an action for Ire.^pasti 
' aipiirut any one who may enter or damage his lioiise or 
lirounds. 

Another imj)ortanl precaution should always be taken. 
The intending, tenant should always ascertain whether 
the proposed landlonl is the freeholder of the premises, 
iJY simply the leaseholder. If he be the latter, the 
woukl-bc tenant must be very careful in inspecting the 
lease, as, he ini^’.bt find himself burdemed by restrictions 
(xoni.iined iiitlie first lease which might unfit the premises 
for the ol>jei:ts whickhc had m view. Again, he must find 
t/iit tliat all aireats of r.atcs and taxes have been paid by 
i the lirst Jessec, for if they have not, he, as the undcr-lcssee, 
i becomes liable for tliem. it must be understood that an 
I agreement fur a lease must be in writing to compel the 
I leasee to laV.c p .'ss-'ocion. It is often difficult todcLcrmiiio 
j whether an inslniinent of this nature is an actual lease 
I or merely lui ugivcmeut for one, but if wtircls are used 
I surficienl to show a present intention between the two 
j p.'rties, viz., that the one should cea.se to be in posses- 
I S'-.»a of the premises, and that the other should take pos- 
session of them for any specified lime, then the document 
will amount to a lease. Circat notice in such cases, 
however, is taken of the apparent intention of the par- 
lies at the lime of entering into the contract, and so if 
it would create an inconvenience to construe an instru- 
merit as a lease, this fact is a strong argument that the 
ix-irtie^ only intended to draw up an agreement for. a 
lease. 

When it is not quite clear on the face of the document 
eitltcr when the term is to commence, or whether the -term 
is to commence subject to the performance of some condi- 
tion, or for how long the term is to continue, the instrh- 
i ment will not operate as an actual leajite* The 
ence be^cen the positibn of a tenant holdinjg’' premises 
under an actual lease and an aj^re^ent, is m 
first ca&Cf the lessee is perfectly fold catmotjM 
dected from his premises duHng ictf 
fl)e lease vtms; mm in vhe aeeeit^ 
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wcM'tb sell |» gnmt the leate to some third; the 
latter would te dlyle to eject the tetiant ii^o held the 
premises opder the simple agreement. There is oft^ 
4 ^tij^latioA 4ii an agreement that the tenant shall hom 
undCT the c&venmts. Now, these usual covenants 
arti priticipally, that the tenant will pay the rent and such 
taxes as me l^dlord is not compdica to piAy by Act of 
• Parhament ; that he will keep the premises in repair and 
yield them up at the proper time ; that he shall not be dis- 
turbed by the lessor, or any one claiming through the 
lessor, in the quiet enjoyment of the premises. Supposing 
the premises to be intended for a special purpose, such as 
a farm or a public-house, covenants arc in-^ 

eluded. 

The law implies that the lessee shall use the premises 
in a tenant-like manner; that is, do no hciiuil or \olun- 
tary injury to them, but it docs not imply that he shall 
keep them in repair. By the term keep in repair is im- 
plied putting them in repair, anfl. then keeping tlient in 
repair. In the case of a fann the law jjnplics that ^ tenant 
will occupy it and conduct the management of ii in a 
husbandlike manner, according to the custom of the 
county in which it is sitinaied ; that he sliall commit no 
waste, voluntary or permissive ; and shall pay his rent. 
Voluntary w;ulc is an act of commission, such as pulliii;; 
down ft wall ; pcjnnissivc w'astc is nu act of omission, 
such as suffering a wall to fall down for want of necessary 
rei^air. 

Tcnancic.^from Year to -If a house be let by 

word of moull), or b)" writing, at a yenriy rent, and for an 
indefinite a Kmancy from year to year will be created, 
unless there be some i>roviso to the coutrar)'. So, sup- 
posing an agreement of this nature to be made, and no 
further notice given by the landlord at the end of the first 
year, another year’s tenancy is created. A period of six 
months is usually the requisite notice to quit, but of course 
an agreement may be made, wlych will allow tluee or even 
one month’s notice. The landlord of an iinfurnislicd house 
does not warrant it tit for habitation ; so a tenant, after he 
has taken posscs.siim, cannot compel the landlord to repair 
it, unless there has been an agVeemenl between thc*in. 
The landlord, however, of a furnished hou.se, will be held 
liable for breach of contract, if the furniture of Iiib pre- 
mises is unfit for use. 

If a liouse, or a set of rqjartmonts in a house, arc let 
for an indefinite time, ai so iiuieh a quarter, month, 
or week, the hiring will be considered as quarterly, 
monthly, or 'wcclily, as the case may be, in .absence of 
any agreement to the contrary, and in such case a 
quarter's, inontlfs, or wxek\s iu»tyce to quit must be 
given before either t]\e tenant can be turned out or* go out 
of his own will. In the case of lodgings, it should be 
ascertained by the intending lodger that all arrears of 
rent and taxes have been paid by th« landlord, as the 
lodger's goods or property are liable to be seized in dis- 
tress. A landlord may break open Ins lodger's door and 
seize his goods for arrears of rent due from the lodger. 

If a lodger's property is stolen on the premises through 
the negligence of the landlord in not taking proper preenu- 
tvoii, or in 'allowing improper characters to assemble at late 
hours, or from any want of care in his selection of honest 
servants, the landlordUwill be held liable. , 

The keeper of a lodging-house cannot forcibly eject a 
lodger who insists on remaining in his rooms after the 
proper time has elapsed, or after st formal notice to quit 
ha$ been given ; but he may, in the absence of ftie lodger, 
the door of his apartments, and so prevent the 
tenant frpm" entering ; he must take care, however, that 
all^tionerty kft by the tenant bel-eady for deli^’oiry. 

des^ his loddhgs without paying nis rent, 
^ giving the owner notice by«dvcrtise« 

jfmy Ahy C’fiects, and tafae^ the proceeds as 
rentidne* 


; ^ ^ , ■ 

WklTING INK. 

The chief substances used for black injc are, Alej^ galls 
and sulphate of iron— three parts of the .first to two of 
•the other ; the quantity of water and other fngrWfcms 
added depending upon the price and the Ovality, fetim ’ 
arabic is al.so invariably added. In addimu 
lump sugar, sugar candy, vinegar, sulphate of ’capp^, 
corrosive sublimate, and creosote, arc occasionally hitt-' 
ployed. Although the ink may be made by placing the 
crushed galls, sulphate of iron, and gum arabic into a 
jar, w'ith a certain quantity of water, and, after allowing 
Ihem to stand in a warm place for some months, straining 
off the ink for use, fhis method fails to extract all the 
active principles from the galls, and ink t^s made st>on 
turns mouldy. 

Black ink, as a rule, may be regarded as water con- 
taining the gallate and tannatc of iron, kept in suspension 
by the gum it may contain. The colour of* the ink, when 
first used, depends upon whether^ the salts of iron arc in 
the state of prolo tannate and proto-gallate^, or in that of 
per-tannate and pcr-gailale. Ink newly prepared leaves 
a pale mark, in consequence of these salts being in a 
proto state, but darkens liy attracting oxygen frqpr the 
air, and. being converted into a per-sal^^ The more gam 
is used, the more brilliant will be the gloss the writing 
will possesi; when the ink i^ dry ; but if too much gum 
is added, the ink is not so suitable for fast writing. The 
gum serves the purpose of keeping the insoluble salts of 
iron, on which the colour of the ink dependij* in SUS' 
pension, and enables the writing to retain its colour longer, 
by preventing the decomposition of the ink. 

Sugar is chiefly added when we wash to take copies. 
Creosote is used to prevent the formation of mildew; a 
minute quantiry, lhre<‘ drops to n pint of ink, arc sufficient. 

If too much is added, tlie paper docs not take the ink so 
well. 

The smell of the creosote is sometimes considered 
objectionable. Corrosive sublimate, in the quantity of 
one grain to a pint of ink, also answers, to preserve it 
from mildew, but is not suitable for ink usedyvith steel 
pens, as it soon dcblroys them. Sulphate of copper pre- 
scrve.s the ink, and incrc.ases its blackness. But it not 
only destroys steel pens very quickly, but when quill pens 
are used, it takes off the edge of the knife with which 
they are mended. Vinegar is now very rarely added to 
ink, as it rapidly corrodes steel pens. It should only be 
employed to mate the ink more fluid when we use a quill 
pen, and w’ish to write fast on bad paper. Logwood and , 
other vegetable astringents are sometimes used instead of . 
the Aleppo galls; but they are only used in very cheap 
ink, which is sure to fade and turn brown — especially if 
used on inferior paper, where too much chlorine has been 
cmplo)^ed in bleaching the rags of which it is made. 

In making ink, it is ncccsbary to avoid using loo much 
of the .sulphate of iron, or the writing discolours. An cx- . 
ccllcnt form for making black ink is given by Mr. Brando 
—viz., Ale[)po galls, bruised, six ounces ; crystals of 
sulphate of iron, four ounces ; gum arabic, four ounces ; 
water, six pints. It is best made by bqiling, for some 
hours, the galls in the wafer, adding more water as it 
ev.aporates. Then strain it, when hot, into a pan through* 
thin calico. Put the decoction into a clean vessel, and 
add th%gum, and boil ^lil it i# dissolved. Then strain 
the hot liquid through calico into a stone bottle. To this 
add the sulphate, previous]^ dissolvod ii^ water, ana let 
the whWe stand iiome montiSs before use. It is necessary 
to add either the corrosive sublimate or the creosote ^ 
once, to prevent its turning mouldy. If the Aleppo gaHa 
appear to be of inferior quality, it is better to aw a 
larger quantity. This iS also advisable to be done when 
I it is wished that the writing should nOt ,chai|ge pdfpur fxit 
[.many year|. 
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v " THE lioirsE. 

WATER strRjpLy {fontinu0d). 

It igotay so happen that ^nme of our readers^ in th^ 

•tmmo of their travels about the world, either in the 
capacity %)j!icer& missionaries, merchants, explorers, 
or seekm after inionnation, may be 
placed in sitiiatiofts where it will be 
necessary for them to exercise their 
ingenuity, both in the discovery of 
souroes from which water can be ob- 
tained, and in its purification after 
discovery j and to i^rnorancc of the 
e^eral pnncjplcs of that which may 
be callea water-finding, may be attri- 
buted the loss of a vast number of 
valuable lives. Shipwrecked on an 
uninhabited coast, destitute of rivers, 
the castaway is too apt to give way 
to wild despair ; and, instead of taking 
measures calculated to prolong life, 
only, shortens it by frantically and 
aimlessly wandering up and down on 
the margin of the salt tide, which 
only mocks instek^d of satisfy- 
ing his craving thirst. Instead 
of doing this, let him search 
carefully along the bases of 
the cliffs^ rocks, or banks bor- 
dering the sea, looking sharply 
out for such strips of verdure 
as may present an ap- 
pearance of freshness 
and luxuriance beyond 
that presented by the 
surrounding herbage ; 
under such spots will 
probably be found a con- 
tinuation of some cleft, 
crack, or crevice, lead- 
ing down from the high 
land behind, and in all 
probability water will be 
found by removing a few 
stones, and forming a 
cavity or basin for it lo 
settle or collect in. Let 
him also search the rocks 
above high -water -mark 
for settlements of rain- 
water, which will not 
unfrequently be found in 
deep cavities betw*ecn 
boulders, or id hollows 
under over-hanging 
ledges. Open stretches of 
sand arc not unfrequently 
marked by a dark, moist, 
s^ipentine track, which Fig. a. 
itibajps after •the sun 

.^bas completely dried the general surface ; on digging 
away the sand, and forming a well-hole or pit, fresh 
water will, in the majority of cases, be found to 
have been the cause ‘'of thcr moist strealft^ It is 
at i.lT times well ^ to bear in mind that by dipping 
heavy gaimems <01^ blankets in the sea, and tljpn put- 
ting them on wet as they arc, a veryHarge quantity of 
fresh water is absorbed through the poi'es of the skin 
into the system, which lipcomes much rc/iev^ed by the 
®j?PP^y hcjuiUT thus alijwded. When water is found in 
smalt quantitic^St lod^d the hollows of stones, 

• U can be coftvenicnUy cpHccted for use by the aid of a 
"piece of sponge, woollen cloth, a small bundle of rags, or 



bunch of moss, fastened io the epd ef a stidk , T 6 iti 
it^lstuie saturates the moss, can he jessed between the 
touiids, and the water allowed to run into any oottvOniept 
vessel. A passing rain-shower can be readily and eadly 
made to yield an important supply, by stretching any 
large piece of cloth, such as a sail, sh^ blanket, or boat^ 
awning by the four comers. Por 
this purpose you place a atohe in 
the centre, which causes a depress 
sion to be formed. The watei* which 
has fallen on the whole surface flows 
to this, and running through the sub- 
stance of the fabric falls into a vessel 
placed below. The flrst runnings of 
such an arrangement as this, unless 
the material of which it is formed 
is quite free from contamination by 
perforation, should be thrown away, 
as the water becomes poisoned by ad- 
•mixture with it. In dry regions re- 
moved from the sea, it will often 
happen that the channels of streams, 
which during the rainy season are filled 
with water, arc found empty in the 
i^unimer. In searching for 
water in these dried-up river- 
beds, travel as far towards the 
source as practicable ; then, 
after selecting sume spot at 
which the greatest depression 
exists, lift out ‘ the stones, 
shingle, and gravel until 
a pit of fair depth is 
formed, and in many 
cases it will very soon 
fill willi good water. It 
often happens that in 
districts where very little 
rain falls, the night-dews 
arc very heavy and abun- 
dant ; before sunrise in 
the morning every blade 
of grass and leaf will 
l>e found laden with 
crystal drops. These can 
be shaken or beaten off 
into a wide shallow ves- 
sel, and collected. A very 
considerable quantity of 
water can be obtamed 
in this way. The pitcher- 
plant, which grows abun- 
dantly in some countries, 
often holds wi^ihin its 
natural reservoirs an 
.abundant store of fluid ; 
but caution is required 
in partaking of water so 
stored up, as multitudes 
,, of insects, and even 
small animals and reptiles, arc not unfrequently encased 
in these curious leaf-cups. At tiwies, however, no each 
impurity exists, and then the water from Nature*s own 
goblet can be freely made use of. The joints of large- 
growing l;|amboo-canes are often found to contain a note- 
worthy Quantity of perfectly wholesome, clear, and cool 
water, which is discovered by the gurgling sound eiflitted 
on shaking the canes they stand. When the Store 
is foundfa hole is made in the cane for the water to ftw 
out through, into a hollow, cane-joint placed for its recep- 
tion. The travellers’ tree, of Madagascar, is anothi^ 
water-yielder of ibbnsiderablc importahete) ahd might, we 
think, be cultivated with consklmbie advanta^ in ver> 


Fig. 6. 
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ari 4 ' eoimtries. In growth it 4 o 9 eiy the 

common planta^i^^ the. water is obtained by puncturing 
the leftf-stalk$ at their attachment to the main stem of t)|s 
li^t The thorn^cavered porcupine^-ltko pla^t, known 
as the ** bachelor’s pillow/' will, on being denuded of its 
thorns and cut into slices, yield a considerable quantity 
of juice^ which may be used as a substitute for water; and 
it 18 most remarkable that the sap of all the so-called 
drink-yielding Jtrees and plants, amongst which may be 
placed the cocoa-nut palm, the water melon, the Agave 
Amerkana^ &c., although surrounded by an atmosphere 
highly heated and extremely dry, pour forth juices de- 
lightfmly cool and refreshing to the palate. In situations* 
wnere water is scarce, and cattle, sheep, and horses are 
kept in any number, it is most wasteful apd injudicious to 
allow them to crowd into the pond or pool which has 
been formed for the retention of their supply. A trench 
or groove should be dug near Uie margin of the poo), 
which should be surrounded with a fence made of poles 
or brushwood. The water-trcnch shpuld have a sheet of 
canvas or waterproof sheeting pressed evenly down 
into it, so as to form a lining. The water intended for 
use may now be dipped by the lever arrangement 
described in our last paper into the trench, or it can be 
raised by the aid of a plank-pump, which is made as 
follows ♦ 

Nail four planks together at their edges, so as to form 
a long square box or tube, about eight inches square ; 
Chen nt a Ifiick, strong piece of board to the orihee of 
the pipe thus formed. Nail a strip of soft leather or can- 
vas round lihe edge of the board, so that it may fit the 
tube accurately. Then bore a hole about as large as 
a tea-cup through it, and hinge another bit of wood 
as a sort of cover to the hole, in such a manner that 
it will move freely up and down, as shown in Fig. i. 
Now push one of these about six or eight inches up one 
end of the tube, seeing that it fits tightly, and fasten it by 
nailing, or rather screwing it through from the outside. 
Screws are best, in case it should be necessary to take it 
out to repair the valve. Then nail over the orifice three 
or four bars, about an inch square, so as to form a grating 
at the bottom of the tube. A long stout pole or bar of 
wood must now be secured to the centre of the board, 
as shown at Fig. 2 in the preceding page. An auger-hole 
bored through the other end of the pole serves to drive a 
wooden pin through to form a handle to work the board 
up and down^ with. When the arrangement has been put 
together, as shown at Fig. 3, it can be set at a slight incli- 
nation in the pool. A little water thrown down the tube 
makes the sucker-board draw. As^the piston-pole with 
its cross-handle is foiced up and down, the water will Aow 
copiously out over the edge of the tpbe into a wooden 
conducting-trough, which carries it at once into the 
trench. • 

Such a pump as the above will, with a good supply, 
raise water enough for a large herd of cattle, say fifty, in 
about twenty mmutes ; it costs only a few shillings, and 
can be made by any one possessed of a moderate share of 
ingenuity and a few simple tools in a day. The settler 
in a new country will oftyn be dependent for a supply of 
water on a well of his own sinking, which will not un- 
frequently be situatedkat some distance from his house ; 
such a well or pond should roofed over with tree- 
tmnks» strong branches, and brushwood, in order to keep 
off Stray animals, and prevent loss by evaporation. If 
«tbe pit in which the water rests is not very deep, the 
pbulfc'^pump win be sufficiently powerful to raise it 
H a dkep sinking has been made, then the following 
description of drawing apparatus wnl be found nimple to 
nudoe, inexpensive, and efScienti!-*-From iron (which is 
hcstlsr die purpose if it can be obtained) or fftai stremg 
woodf. it}aS«f a frame, say from eighteen^ to twenty inches 
etiiiait. Th^ to.diis attach a lon^^ funnel-shaped, tapmring 


bag, made of cither stout canvas or leather. The narrow 
pointed end of the bag is left oped like the sleeve of a ebat, 
us shown at Fig. 4; F asten a rope handle to the frame, 

» which, if of iron, will be heavy enough to sink in water. 
If it is of wood, lash fast a weight to one side of the ffame. • 
A pair of forked upright poles arc creebsd tbe \y.eU 
sides, and a cross-bar adjusted across the top in die fiarks* 
A smooth wooden or bone hng is hung from tlm centra 
of the cross-bar, for the main draw-rope to work throu^ 
a pulley would, of course, be much better. At the front 
of the well a short pair of uprights and bar are fixed, 
^wo ropes are used to. lower and raise the bucket^ 
viz., the main rope aqd flush rope. The main is slightly 
longer than the flush, and works, as before-stated, in tbt 
pulley or ring. The flush-rope is attached at t>ne end to the 
point of the sleeve-like mouth of the bag, and at the other 
is connected with the main rope, care bebg taken that 
the relative lengths of the two arc such Jhat when die 
handle of the bucket is within a short distance of the 
head travelling ring, the tail of the sleeve must be in such 
a position as to hang directly out over the ^mall fropt 
cross-bar. The apparatus is raised by being either waUced 
away with by manual labour, or earned out by a bullodc, 
donkey, or horse. After the bucket has been allowed to 
plunge and fill itself, it is drawn up as liefore described’by 
raising the main-rope and mouth or large end of the 
bucket, until the two arc level, as tliey will remain till the 
small end of the bucket reaches the rail, over which it 
will be drawn, inclining ddwnwards, and so^llow all 
the water in the bucket to run out into a lined (rench 
made for its reception, the large»cnd being still drawn up 
towards the pulley. Fig. 5 shows the arrangement in its 
complete fonn. No time is lost in raising water by this 
arrangement, as the instant the bucket has discharged its 
contents it is lowered again. In the conveyance of water 
from the place at which it is raised to the house of the 
consumer, every effort should be made to protect it from 
contamination. 

In this country, earthenware, iron, or wooden tubes, 
arc very easy of obtainment ; but in countries where the 
bamboo grows, excellent water-pipes may be made from 
large canes, by first burning out the knots or internodes 
v'ith a hot iron fastened to the end of a flexible wire, as 
shown at Fig. 6, and then jointing them one in the other, 
end to end. When united, a small wooden pin driven 
through both cases keeps them in place. Tubes of this 
kind can be carried very long distances, by supporting 
them on X-shaped supports, as shown at Fig. 7. 

Water, whether pumped, dipped, or drawn, from make- 
shift wells is rarely clear or pure ; it therefore requires, 
in many cases, treatment before use. In our next paper 
we shall treat on the purification of foul water, and the 
manufacture of make-shift filters. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 

SEPTEMKKR. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and venison. 

Pcultry and 6'<zw^.~‘ Fowls, pullets, chickens, geese, 
ducks, partridges, grouse, pigeons, hares, rabbits, turkey- 
poults. 

-Cod. haddocks, flounders, plaice, mullet, salmon^ 
soles, audits, lobsters, ^sters, prawns, carp, tench, pijkei 
perch, herrings, brill, turbot, crabs, eels. ^ 

Apples, pears, plums, chernes, peaches, grapes, 
strawArries, mtilons, pine^, walnuts, filberts, hazelnuts, 
quinces, memars, currants, damsons, figs. 

VegetabUL — Potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbages, turnips^ 
peas, beans, artichokes, carrots, onions, mushroomfl, It^uce, 
sorrel, celery, beet, scorzonera, felsify, l^ks, thynie^ 
pennyroyal, marjoram, and ml sorts of sal^s 
herbs. I • 
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SIA. Fisa OVSIXRS. 

, ' URCa^;-^eKU^icC£ANS. 

CadTsHted aid Shffuidm.-^'Wct have alrfeady 
/^<»itioned colds’^ an economical dish ; tAh may 

be presented on any occasion. After twenty-four hours’ 
sfight salting, if not done previously, crimp the shoulders 
of down 10 the bone, all along the thick I 

part only; Op^bbtSi sides, making the cuts at two or t\»o- J 
and-a^hw inches’ distance. This will cause the fish to 
00bk:,^Gu^ly throughout, as well as allow you to plunge^ 
the Ash bottom, into v^itcr at least scalding 
mAi J .Sf large, the thin parts may be kept in their place 
string once or twice round the shoulders, to be 
ltd on transferring the fish to the napkin-covered 
The sound will remain in its place inside along the 


middte-'c&r 

sfiemd' the-'fite. 'Let ^ 

btil dn instant ; dwn oler Id iSierdy^ 

Strew grated bread«crufnl» dr tKsfa& tisGtcIt over 
whale, and set into a brisk oven or' tmder tt 'red-hot 
monder. When the surface is browned, dii^ is ready 
to serve, and, if nicely managed,* win be sure to find favour. 

‘ Sdt many countries (Roman Catholic and 

tropical) sail cod is much more extensively used OS an 
article of food than it is in Great Britain ; in the north,, 
loo, though principally prepared for exportation, it fotiniS 
a considerable item of popular consumption. With usV 
salt cod is usually accompanied by parsnips ; probably: 
because that wholesome root is at its best and 
during the course of Lent. The excess of salt tnust'bfe' 
extracted from the fish by a steeping in tepid fre^h water 
. _ , proportioned to the time it has been in salt ; for this 

ba^bone. Rconove all scum as last as it rises. The | season’s salt fish, twentyofour hours will stifficc ; fair overr 
time for allowing it to boil (from twenty to forty minutes) year's, forty -eight hours will not be too much. In iarj^ 
will depend on the siz^, quality, and age of the fish. A. j towns^ at certain e|POchs, as Ash Wednesday and Go^ 
smaB^ young head and shoukleis will take less time than j Friday, salt fish may be bought ready steeped j but yoU 
you are apt to fiiticy ; perhaps wiM be cooked enough j will be surer of moderating the degree of saltncss by per- 
by a^uartcr of an hour’s boiling; while an old, solid, sub- ' forming the operation yourself. So distinct do French 
staptia^, finn-fleslicd fish will take longc/ than you expect, j cooks consider salt cod from fresh, that they employ 
sometimes ihree-qflarters of an hour. As with John Dory, difforent words, f/wnre, to denote the former ; cabiliand 
the thinner parts may show signs of parting (although ' when they mean the latter. If you serVe parsnips with 
they have no serious intention of doing* so), while liie ‘ your salt fish, cook them first in plenty of boiling water, 
mJl^s .of the fish is still underdone. Serve garnished with j until they are quite tender ; then lake them up. In this 
9 < 5 rapcd horseradish and accompanied by | water, with cold added to it to make it «epid, very 

' ' Sauce ^ — For each guest allow at least four • gently boil, or rather stew, your steeped Scilt fish for half 

py&ers. In opening them, save all the liquor in a sepa- j an hour or forty minutes. ‘ ' 


T^' Cup, to let it settle ; remove the beards, and put 
in a cup, which set on a warm part of the stove to 
extract the liquor. Put the oysieiv; also into a cup by 
themdelves. I^rge ousters may bo halved or even quar- 
tered /or sauce. Into a saucepan put as much half milk, 
h^f water, as you require sauce ; throw in a small pinch 
of scraped horseradish and a dust of nutmeg. Add a 
good lump of butter, the liquor from the oystcr.s and their 
> beards, and dredge in as much Hour as will make the 
sauce of qwite moderate thickness. Keep stirring one way 
till all smooth x.llien let the sauce just come to a boil ; 

' thi’ow, in the oysters, and immediately set ilie sauce- 
pan aside to let them warm through, which they will do 
while you are dishing your fish. Oysters in saiico or 
ra^O&tC should never botls it makes them shrink and turn 
When your fish is dished, biir the sluice again, 
put it to the fire for a moment, and pour it into a sauce- 
Doat pwiously heateti. In default of oysters, essence of 
shrimp or anchovy sauce go well with cod. 

la helping' cod’s head and shoulders, remember to dis- 
tribute the sound, the cheek-pieces, the tongue and other 
tit-bits inside the head, of which the experienced carver is 
' well aware. The middle cut* of cod is boiled and served 
in the same way! If large, its equal cooking will be 
funhered by crimping on both sides in two or three places. 
Oth^jrwisc, the outside and the thin are apt to be over- 
donc» .white the middle of the thick is still pink and clings 
m the bone. 

next Day > — When the fish is removed from 
leifete,. pfck .5)!fF all the flesh in handsome flakes ; reject the 
biil the sound into small pieces, and secure 

the Jonif^e atia aul other eatable parts of the head. If there 

souad ; . steep, anA«boil it 


While it is stewing, maslv 


miAuhss u 
teii-.idte: Ci6ld 


cut it up into portions, and add it 
the whqlc into a.stewpan wi^ any 
sauce that may be left, two or three hits oh butter, a do^eti 
or aq of oysters and fheir liquor, or’-the same quantity of 
hustled ihuasds and soma' of lAeirsy if approved ; or cither 
xna^ be replaced 'by an equal quantity of cockles. ' Vbu' 
may add wppur apd salt to tgste, and perhaps a teaspoOh*^.. 
fui of ess&oe of anchqvy ipr jUiTimps. When this is 
fMl equally heated through,, pile it with a speton in^the: 






your parsnips, mixing with them pepper, butter, and a 
; little milk ; after which, keep them hot in a saucepan set 
j on the side of your stove. When the salt fish is tender, 

I serve it on ;i napkin, acconipaniod by the mashed pars- 
' nips and^ 

Saacc.^hoil one or two eggs quite hard. 'Whert: 
cold (which you m.'iy hasten by throwing them into cold 
water;, chop llieni quite fine, whites aiul volks together. 
Taste the liquor in which your salt fish andt- parsnips 
have been boiled. If not too briny, take some of this,, 
and, wiiii the addition of a little water or milk, make good 
melted butter with flour and butter. When smooth, 
throw in your chopped-up eggs ; give it one boil up, and 
transfer it to your sauce-boat. 

Stock tish is prepared froin other species of Gadus^ 
besides the common cod, as the ling and the’hake. The 
Norwegians have a method of drying the former and 
rendering it seufi -transparent, like light-tinted tortoise- 
shell, or gelatine, andiof serving it ip that state on grand 
occasions. 

Codi* Saunas andJ'on^ues. — The dried sounds and the 
salted tongues (the latter from the North Sea fisheries^ 
are convenient to have in store in country pkces 
although, on account of the indispensable steeping, they 
are not articles which can be served in a hurry, 
when sulficicntly freshened and soaked, are eaten, alotie,; 
pUiin-boiled, with egg-saucc ; but, from theit giutinbua 
nature, they make a better dish combined With Codfi^^ 
cither salt or fresh.’ Dr. Kitchener recommends eodi^w 
sounds pic; this is good, but is much improved, by 
additioft of at least an equal quantity^in all) Of hardegi^^, . 
oysters, and fish-flesh, seasoned witli pepper and’ 
and enriched with good melted butter. Then, bs3?ed 
a nice light crust, it is excellent, cith;ef hpt it«^ 

Cods’ tongues ^yi^ funiish a dish, ttt ap Vemei^ 
thus : steep, bail, and set them aside. ' '! 

them in egg, cover with ..bread-crumbs, fry light brown; 
and servemith egg-sauce. So fried, they ^Iso nude6 nibei' 
garnish for any sort of boiled \ ‘ ‘ v ' 

The JffdSdd0ck.^PdXRx the cod ditoeitwo iiiehd>^ of 
haddock and the both iMfi* 

Idesome, and ntttritldn's^ dibpbie tiABr 
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Amtii^pitwxicdfyiM ^thcK 

m partly «rl49 frm the, circumstanc^ 
tbU iikjMtBK ishins-boats^ when mit for turbot and other 
gnuoid fislif the haddock are the perquiaitesi of the fisher- 
men. CodBequentlyi they .may be had for moderate 
pnee^, when what is considered the cream of the catch is 
seat away to a fetter market. But a good thing is always 
goody and the wise man profits by what tlic ignoramus 
ne|di^s. The haddock will keepf if opened and cleaned ; 
ajod is the better (except for frying) for six or twelve hours' 
salting. Both it and the whiting are in season at the 
same time as cod, but with a more extended range, owing 
to their more speedy recovery from spawning. The had- 
dock is the more northern fish of the two ; witness its 
excellence and fineness in Scotland. It is also very good 
along the Irish coast. The flesh of the haddock, ap- 
proached, in that respect by the* ling and the hake, is 
firmer and takes longer cooking thag any other of the 
cod family. This must not be forgotten, especially when 
boiling is employed ; a haddock will take nearly twice 
long to boil as a codling or whiting of the same size. 
Boil your haddock with the tail thrust through the eye- 
holes or tied between the jaws ; .set it on the fire, if large, 
ill tepid vv'aier. Sfcrve accompanied by oyster, shrimp, 
anchovy, or lobster sauce, any or either, made ve/y 

Baked Hq^Mock stuffed like i>ike, and treated in the 
way directed for baked cod. (and well basted with plenty 
of good butftr;, is excellent Small liaddock cannot be 
fried at the same time with codling and whiting, because 
they take longer to do. If they are to aiipcar together on 
the same dish as a fry, fry the haddock first separately, 
and then the whiting and the codlings. 

Finnan Haddics are an esteemed* prep< nation of had- 
docks.split^ slightly salted, and smoked. All Ijicy retjuiro is 
a few minutes* broiling or o\'ening. Vou may imitate the 
real thing at homo, recalling, though not rivalling, tlic 
^original, if you have a chimney, at the bottom of which 
wood only (and that not rcsihous) is bunii. 

The Whitin^y like the haddock, is occasionally cheap, 
though for a different reason. It will not keep, .nnd con- 
sequently will not travel well, its flesh, decidedly the 
most delicate of the whole cod family, is peculiarly wel- 
come to invalids. The whiting extends its haunts more 
to the south than most of its otlier relations, and acquires 
there more considerable proportions. In the Channel, 
specimens site not unfrequently taken weighing several 
pounds ; these, as well as all whiting for boiling, are the 
better for a few hours' salting. Small ivhiting arc gene- 
tally fried, and are delicious when the frying is we/t 
executed ; but, however small, a well-boiled whiting is 
better than a badly-fried one. For frykig, they are often 
skinned; for which we know no better reason than that 
tliey look pretty in that state before they are cooked. 
Their would be thrust through their eyeholes. For 
bbilirtg, ,trusis them in the same way ; throw them into 
boiltog .$alt«and-water, and let them remain there from 
.few to eight minutes, according to size. Very large 
.whitings 01 five or six pounds, should be put into tepid 
and boiled atUeast a quarter of an hour, , Serve 
tntb imrhnp or anchovy sauce. 

. ^ so called from its dingy, sooty-hued 

in our mar&ts during the 
prices, when it is well Vorth pur- 
imaitegf' l/npiactiacd. oaterem* condemn it lor its dark 
which is ody skin deep. Tlie fiesh of the 
4si white, deUcai^ aimwacbing tlm of the 
‘ d, like it,;4s spo^flx^ked. It somOfhaes 

ofed then inay«bc boij^ 
adedf and -^enrod with titc samQaeconqxuu- 
1-^ i;xy ftndd acjlL ■ Smaller coal whose ste 


admka ^ may be fried to About the!: 

islands noi^ of. Scotland the coal m isnbundant, 
aflbr^ a great resource to the inhabiunts. ; 

Lin^ and Hake are more summerly th' dieir season 
than most of tbeir brethren, which is convenient, Tbek 
forms are elongated, almost eel-like; their igm ajtid 
good, though 0 nb high estimation with Eng^sii epiOfM^, 
may be dressed in the ways indicated for haddock, 

The Whiting Pout--hih^ brassy, pout, bleus, 
for, like the Spanish Don, it has plenty of names-^S/ 
another wholesome fish, locally abundant, but despised > 
because it is cheap and sotnetimes droll to look at^ it 
hhs the singular power of inflating the membrane which 
covers the eyes and T)ti.er parts about the head, which^ 
when thus distended, have the appearance jof bladders j 
whence, perhaps, its name of pout. Its resemblance to 
the whiting is worn “ with a aifference,” being a much 
deeper and stouter fish. It is said to range ndTthward as far. 
as Greenland, is not common on the east coiftt of England^ 
but is very abundant all along tljc Channel. Its flesh is 
firmer, drier, and less delicate than that of the 
.and the bones arc stouter. It is the bcttcr^or tweive' 
Iiours* salting, and still further improved by drying in ii 
current of air. Broiled, oi; boiled, and eaten with a bit of 
blitter, they furnish a dish which, if ncj absolutel^lu;^^ 
rious, is often acccpuiblcrand never rtiinous. A slight 
smoking over a wood fire varies and improves their- 
flavour as broils. 

The Onrnarde, red and grey, are solid-fieshcd, summer 
and autumnal fish, wliich, although not first#atc, arc 
good enough to induce the cook to do her lie st with *fhem, 
and, when offered at low or even moderate prices, do not 
deserve to be loft unnoticed. They arc caught most 
abundantly, though far from exclusively, in the Channel. 
Their firm, white, substantial flesh separates well into, 
flakes, but requires thorough cooking. Tbey arc decep-* 
tivc as to the quantity ot meat upon them, in conse* 
cjuciice of the size of their enonnous flcshless heads. For 
boiling, simply empty diem and take out the gills, leaving 
the head and all the fins for show. They are best stuffed 
with pike &l lifting, which will make them take a little 
longer to boil ; but, in any case, the gurnarfls require 
cfuite .as much boiling, size for size, as liaddock or John 
Dory. Serve with shrimp or anchovy sauce, highly 
flavoured. By baking, a large gurnard is rendcrisd any- 
thing but a vulgar dish. In this case, remove the fins, 
but leave the head and tail. Stuff it with pike stuffing, 
highly, but not over-ch.argcd with lcmon-pQ|}, sweet herbs, 
and spice. ‘ Sew up the belly with needle and thread. 
Put it in a baking dish with flour and water, a, few 
oysters, mussels, or cockles, and some of their juice'; 
cover the back of the fish with lumps of butter, and baste, 
frequently while baking. 

When done, transfer it to ^tlie dish ; lay the ahetl-fish 
round it ; heighten the gravy (thickening, if need be) with 
Reading, Worcestershire, or anchovy sauce, apd half a 
glass of red wine; pass it through a strainer; heat it up 
again ; pour it over the fish, and serve. 

(k’t the fishmonger to prepare small gurnards for frying, 
by cutting off their heads, tails, and fins, .running his 
knife along the bottom of the dorsal fin, so as to cut away 
the small bones which form its roots, and opening tw 
belly to allow of its thorough cleansing, and leaving the 
skin o%^e other parts of the fis^. Nicely fried, garnished 
with parsley, and acconipanica'%y a well-supplied cruet- 
stand, they are very presentable’ ej^cr^ .at breakfitst. bi* 
dinnefl a 

There is little difference in the quality of red and 
gurnard— the former lire the prettier to look at, 
boiled. Tht same of the sapphirine gujnard, 
casjonally finds itx waiy to market. Its, 
fins, handkomely inarked wkh blue axld red, 
times into chimmy ornament . ’ * 

\ .'t' • ;■ 



ORBSSIKG GLAJ;S SfAHDS WITH HL0W£RS. 

"flr* 

DIRECTIONS FOR DRESSING GLASS STANDS tahte-owfWBt 

OR 0ISHE8 WtTft JLOWERS. 

The ornamenting of th(p t^ble has within the kst fesj, ^ beslt way to dtinss a gia$s “ SmibRibn 
^ years received gteat attention, and been lendered not is as follows :i— Get a sheet of bitown mulfeoaifd^iior tbs? 
&my more elegant, but leas cjcpenhivc. Formerly, tnas- thick, about fourpence inbrice: three ttoz^a ivy leaves ; 

«it»A HAaiemo irk a ^ i. 1 _i_ J j _jp J-Jl- 


only more eiepnt, out leas cnpenhivc. formerly, tnaa- thick, about fourpence m price ^ three tjkw^a tvy leaves ; 
sive silver, branch candelabra, and silver- a bundle of French dyed moss ; a sheet of d^-brburn 

punted epqrgneS gave due magnificence to the banquet, tissue paper ; a strong needle ; and a reel of very coarse 
^ese, 11 cosUy, weie heavy. The introduction of the black or dark-green cotton or silk. Un$crew the ptW of 
KUSsiati mode of spreading the table with flowers and the glass flower-stand ; lay on the cardbosftd, or mlinmard,, 
and either only setting a few dishes on table, or the largest glass dish, and mark it roui^d wwh a pencU to 
nanolAg them all, which is the true d /a I^ussef has get the size. Cut out the round piece a quarter of an incti 



brought amongst us graceful ornament^ of glass, pyia- within the pencil mark, so that it will drop into the dish c 
mids of exquisitely chaste crystal— light iiry, sparkling, cut a round piece out of the centre fpr tne stem to pass 
ipnd fiugtant with blossoms. through ; then mark out, and cut m the same way, as many 

Glass stands are decorated with natural flowers by filluig round pieces of card or mtllboasd as there are glass 
the dishes and cups with ifnw/mos$,finnly pressea down, dishes, and cut out, for the back of each, a round of fte 
then lightly covered with French moss, nicelg^leared brown tissue paper, rather larger than the millboard, 
of bapiwn lOaves, flee., and dampra, and well pulled out. Sew the ivy leaves round the edges of Ihe circular piqces 
la the moss, ftitireMyferiis, and mss are fixed accord- of millbo^d, thus (Fig. i):— -Make a liv^ Imot to ihjk 
ing to taste, and d wreath is twmcq, either from thb upper thread ; place a leaf on the miUboatcL as ht a* Fig^ Ij 
or lower dish, round the glass stem. This wreath may put the needle ih at the back, through the leA-faand Smaif 
be made of ivy, or any trailing plant. division uf the leaf at S ; cross the thread over the leaf 

The above shotches df glass duhes are made from the from b to C ; put the ffce^le doifnw^S into (be oAer 
newest ^ttems, {md thtf lOands may be pujrcbased of small division of the leaf at 0 ; th^ up ajpiin 
Mesm., Boucher, Guv, add Co., Classmen to Her Majesty, the* next leaf in the same way at h, until mu &wd 
^28, LeadenhaU Streep ^ ^ all round ^e circle. Fix the leaves imiiid Hlfb® inocai 


‘I 
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HOVS^^ 6 uioe. 




of to tiU IMB^ ■Wa.Yi holdinff (Re tentfirith the 

tatdfM brnwy wMlfe the mmb medies the lea£ 

No^ mhi the Ibfundle of loess ; ean it caielbHy^ ar|i 
tesAovoi wlAoUt dieturbieg it more than ^s^ible, the dry 
ksL^mt ; then pldce on the round mlltboard a small 
piech of tnossi enough to cover about a finger’s length, 
allowing the fullest and greenest {Mug to rest half over the 
ivy leaves* Take the needle and thread j hold in the left 
hand the miUbf^ird, and put in the needle at the back $o 
as to come out at the left side of the moss, as at a (Fig. 2}. 
Hold the moss firmly with the thumb ; draw the thread 
over the little bundle of moss, and put the needle in at top 
(b)* Press the thumb firmly on 
me moss, having the fingers be- 
low ; with the right h2md lay 
another little bundle of moss 
close to the one fixed ; put in the 
needle again at the back, and re-* 
peat until the millboard is covered 
with moss; then sew over the 
moss firmly above the last stitch ; 
again above that, until the who/e 
is well fixed up to the hole in the 
centre* 

Cover, in the same manner, the 
other round pieces of millboard, 
and paste at the back the round 
piece of brown tissue paper. 




When they are all finished, lay on 
the table the flowers to be used — 
either the dasi paper or cambric 
flowers. The former are less 
expensive, and are more durable 
than cambric, as they will brush, 
if dusty ; and the leaves will last 
a very long time, and will bear to 
be used to fresh flowers. 

First select: the roses ; place 
three at equal distances on the 
moss-covered millboard, by run- 
ning the stalks firmly under the 
and the thread that has 



stem. TT»«iCf^inthetopvs»e,atidto 

flowera for it m the centre of tb« OtoM srith which 

It IS filled. 

> Flowers thus fixed on cardboard can be easOs^ fempved 
and put away id a box. \ 

The glass dower-stands, represented at F«;e. 6 and 7, 
are not made to unscrenv, as that drawn at Fig, <. The 
three glass vaws, a, B, c, Fig. 6, are to be Md wfth 
flowers as they hang. 

We shall offer some further remarks on this iubtect 
in another paper, and give other varieties of glass fimer 
pnd fruit-stands for the table, which would combine 
admirably with those that have 
been already described. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

DYSPEPSIA {concluded). 
Exercise in the open air is in- 
dispensable. Those# >vho can 
afibrd it should travel whenever 
convenient. The interest and the 
occui>ation of travelling are very 
curative of dyi^psia* Sir James 
Johnson usea*to say that no case 
of purely functional dyspep^ 
that IS, where there is no stnic- 


Jiff I* 


Pig 2. 


tural change in the stomach, could 
resist a jaedestrian tour over the 
Few can enji^ s 
this ; 


Alps. 


7'— “FLOKA,” \MTH IlGURK IN fUO IFWOLASS, iS AND 
* 83 INCHES HIGH 


moss 

fixed it ; the ilrst rose from a (Fig. 4) to b ; the second 
rose froih b to c\ the third from c to as at Fig. 4. 

Then fill in the spaces with smaller flowers, ferns, 
grasses, A:c. 

The upper glass dish« should be filled with smaller 
flowers than the large one below, made to droop over the 

edge 5 and the 'Mi-sbaped glass at top may nave three * unless,* indeed, it be one negative point, which we 
Ipm and buds in sprays hahging down the side. Into * express thus — obstain /torn taking opening medmnee, 

■“ ' ■' should n 


such an 

expensive luxury as this ; but the 
open air and the open country 
circ free to all, and should be en- 
joyed by all. Those of sedentary 
and indoor habits should have an 
outdoor game or pursuit, which 
compels them to leave their dose 
rooms and comfortable chairs 
daily. It is idle to think of having 
dyspepsia cured without attention 
to these points. Good digestion 
and good appetite arc the reward of those who work with 
their bodies; and all people that have bodies should 
use them and give them work to do, if they would have a 
healthy mind m a healthy body. 

As regards medicines, what we have to say is of far less 
consequence than what we have said concerning habitr 


the mom of the 1 


be tuserted, ahd the leaves or flowers twined gound the 
etesht Ivy, passion-'flDwer leaves, rose leaves and buds, 
ooevfittiSSr tratUug plants are effective. 

Wactt the flowers am ah fixed ip the moss, unscrew the 
gmm eugi, !^ig. $, and place in tlm IdWest dish tft flowers 
It ; fhert screw in jerndy the stem through 
^ fipte mMe in the cardboard, Vnacrcw^rhc bmK 
Ihtat top, and in the small glass dish place^the 
the voeath attached, twining it round the 


of the wreath Should ' Wc domnt go so far 


1 never be takea^ 


but wc aver that to be constantly taking them is tq^ ruin 
the stqpach and bowels, and is bad 4 br the system xtsdf. 
People who are«everlastingiy taking medicine should he 
given something that is perfectly powerless to effect eilher 
good or hany . If they must always be taking something, 
loi them take that which is most harmless. }Ve h*ve 
treated of the Subject or eonsdpktion se|Mrately« ^ 
Are there no mcdiciqes, then, which curb dyspepsia ? No 
from proper care about one’s 


medicines |vUt cure it aj 

» 




tk&MSX^C 


,jt,„ 


TtifWt tU 4«ty m^ to am 
bm||^wIm> i&. Sapjme & case: 

if a man keeps ta&ing atros^ spint, and irritatmg his 
' fMmpch, andheatsBjf fis .Mrteml^ it, is he to be cured 
taking^ any kind of medicine ? Certainly not He is 
to be cum by not taldng that which makes him ill. 

But there are nuoa^ nmictnes which greatly help to re- 
lieve the pains aiMl'ipscom^^ incident to dyspepsia. We 
shall try to ihdicat^ in a few sentences the remedies 
i^ieh relieve /the commonest dyspeptic sensations. 

'• ’For or the rising of clear water into the 

utoutbr aefeotinpanied generally by some pain at th? 

men know well that there is no better 
medidrie than bismiTth. In some such form as two 
bismuth lozenges— ‘Up to five may be taken— two or 
tht^ times a day : or the medicine may be taken in the 
j,£^loiving mixture 

' Subnitrate of bismuth i drachm. 

Carbonate of magnjfsia ... ... i drachm. 

Water... ... ... ... 8 ounces. 

An eighth V^rt to be taken three times a day. Shake 
it well. 

If there is any flatulence, substitute peppermint- water 
for 'water ; and if Vhere is much pain at the stomach, two 
or three minims of tincture of opium may be added to 
each dose of the mixture. 

For Weakness of the Stomachy shown by want of appe- 
tite and sbght feelings of weight, heaviness, and discomlort 
, aAet eating, a light bittef^should be taken, such — 


Infusion' of camomile 
Peppermi nt> water 


I ounce. 
-I ounce. 


To be taken three times a day. 

The kdditfon of two or three minims of tincture of nux 
vomica will improve this mixture in many ca.sc.s. If 
this docs not seem to strengthen the stomach, the follow- 
ing mixture may be tried 


Dilute nitro-muriatic acid 
Tincture of cardamoms 
Tincture of gentian ... 
Simple syrup 


7 to lo mirunis; 
j drachm, 
i drachm. 

I drachm. 

Water " *1.. ... li ounces. 

To be taken at eleven and four daily. 

Fol'yf of the Siomath, and/or Hearthurn^ a few 
grains of magnesia, with or without a* few grains of soda, 
occaslondly^ is a temporary and useful remedy. Rich 
pastry, , rancid batter, and sour beer should be avoided. 
Claret, or weak sherry and water, or very weak brandy and 
water, or water, will generally agree better than beer. 

For FiaiuUftee one of the best medicines is a little 
VjBgetable charcoal in water, say a tcaspoonful in water, 
when necessary., A little peppennint- water will give tem- 
porary relief. Windy kinds of food should K* avoided — 
crude vegetables, fermented liquors, gassy beer, and such 

The subject of biliousness, as well as cosliveness, has 
been;!dealt with separately. 

It tidlLbe understood, that whfht we have said is intended 
* ^hiefly r^hosc who are beyond the reach of good 
medim". flCdviiSc, and is meant to apply jyJy to cases 
8}ni{ile dysgfiepsia. More or less inaigestion oocurs in ail 
spious disehiOs t conscquefhtly thc^food has to be Nght and 
MmpKs, and to these. But dyspepsia proper is 

neft sb,niuch a mere disorder or a weakness 

ofithe Stomach ; And to this ohly our ren\arks apply. 

: ,, , ' ^P»J1.EPSY., 

. ^pilepSy^ fr^ f<r attaek nnesepei^^i 

‘ firpm the wiim xbffch the attacks come on^Ss 

.a disease 'which i's hot uveoshnon, and the appoamnoe of 
.^ichisonly too fiKmiUar. ^oich 


w'reiiber-widi 

. warning to the '.'0^ ;«ddkQiit -anfr wweiphif 'Ol jgL 

'^le definitiDB of eftaeporsoll^ he»^«dden1e«i«l;iBc^ 
aciousness, widi mm w Jess eikvv«diis%;]asf^^ 
ttmO, followad by heaviness or sketb** There b'MOkhier 
deem of epilepsy, called the Fteneh the petit 
caued by ourselves epjicpt&c vertigo or dizziness, .tn whahh 
there is a temporary loss of consciousness, and somr 
peculiarity of gaft or look, but no proper co,p[y.uildoh.' i 
lylly-developedfit of epilepsy Is a very sad sightllo witfti^” 
It is rare for patients to die in it, so that there is geharaHly 
the comfort of knowing that it will not prove so mtal as. it 
looks. Wc shall show before we have done that there^ 
another bit of comfort for onlookers in tl^ fhet that* thh 
disease is not so. uncontrollable as it was — in other words, 
that a remedy has been discovered which greatly controls^ 
if it does not cure, the disease. 

When, tljien, a person suddenly ftdls down, 
with little or no warning, goes completely unconscious, 
breathes thickly, is ttforked or convulsed all over, foams at 
the mouth, gets very red or bluish-red in the face, he may 
be considered to have epilepsy. It diflers from apoplexy 
in that the patient is violently convulsed, and in the fact 
that such attacks are apt to occur repeatedly in the same 
person, and to pass off quickly without leaving any bad 
effects. It very often happens that thb patient bites his 
tongue in the course of an epileptic fit. The fit does not 
generally last longer than three minutes, and usu-ally not 
so long, when it passes off gradually, the inQ'^emcnls be- 
conie le .o violent, the breathing becomes quieter, the 
culour of the face is gradually restored, and the 
patient recovers consciousness. This may not happen, 
however, till after a sound sleep for more or less time. 
After a lit a patient often feels relieved. We have said.that 
an epileptic attack is a very shocking thing to witness. 
The patient is cither entirely unconscious, 'lor would $<^em 
lo have consciousness very different from that suggested 
by his contortions. At Iciist so a very illustrious suffei'cr 
has rej>or^ed. Tlie late Dr. Alison, of Edinburgh, phy- 
sician, plnlurithropisl, and philosopher, in the, latter part 
of his life was subject to epileptic attacks, and is said 
somewhat sharply to have corrected a friend who spoke in 
pitying terms of an epileptic. He described his sensations, 
in coming out of an attack, as like coming down from 
heaven to earth. There is every variety in the cases of 
epilepsy, as regards the severity of the fils and the fre- 
quency of their occurrence. At first they often appear only 
in the night, the patient not knowing of their occurrence,, 
or waking only with a sense of hcad'-ache and confusion,, 
or with a sore, bitten <jongue. In not a few cases an epi- 
leptic attack happens once, and docs not recq^.« . In Some, 
especially in females, they biippcn with some regularity, 
and in others only at very long intervals, and with no 
regularity. The epileptic vprtigo or dizziness is sudden 
and temporary. It may be so slight as scarcely to be 
noticed, or it may amount to a visible loss of speech and 
consciousness, accompanied by a pale, vacant face. The 
relation of such cases to epilepsy is shown by the occasion^ 
occurrence of fallings or convuIsiofiSy as occurs in ordihaiy 
epilepsy. In many cases of cpilg^sy, as We have indicateq,. 
prior to the attack a sensation of some kind is felt insatoe : 
part ofrthe body, called an aura, ’‘This sensation is 
various in its nature, and ndt easily describabl^ 
times, when it occurs in a limb, it is said that if the that^ 
is pressed firmly over the nerve between it «nd t3^ fafe 
the fit is averted. ' 

C<iizrr.9.-^Aitacks similar to those ofeinlepsjrO^^r ; 
course of Certm disease^ such as diaeaste^^ tHe kid^, 
and of tib brain ; in" the onset of some oraptive fovera, 
as smali-po9q or scarlet fever ; and io lying-in wonfm. But 
we are sp^hktw of epilepsy piopef, and^unomnected ivkk 
Qth^ obvious diseases, h is certainly difficult to nssIBtr a 
cause for this wonderful diseasas vXJectois . are stiH . act ' 


■gw e ljw O ' l ^i -li iii i i l il i i ir in' <|Wl w r«. wmc - 

wriieiltmi » aituMitit|naMme«'UDod 
oa4ibe.linw.r«bia».fi^ rfltomat blood| 

veiWls- euttiag off the suppV^o^ bUm. Nothing 

oerb^if yet mede out It isdIlMk wmeult, aa yet, to speak 
IffiecMIy omcKndng the causet oi epilepsy. It is probabJe 
that .'^ere is a peculiar constitutioiK^ nervous elment in 
the subjects edf this disease. As to a^, it occurs most fre* 
mmtly in. patients trosi ten to twenty years of age ; it is 
hm from two to ten years, and from twenty to 

' vp, to fourteen the sexes are pretty equally liable 
to inis disease. ' After fourteen^ the number of female 
C 9 iSi» predominates. Intemp^rmiee m?iy %\yt rise to it; 
sexual excesses and other bad habits are also probably 
not unfroquent causes ; occasionally worms, especially 
ia^erworms, seem to cause, the attacks, for they have been 
Imown to cease on the worms being expelled. 

is satisfactopr Jp know that the power 
of medicine over this disease is vei*y much greater than 
it was a few years ago. It is very i^nportant to attend 
to the general health. If there is anything obviously 
wrong in this, it should be rectified; if the ‘patient is 
weak, he should be strengthened. If worms exist, or arc 
suppled to exist, the medicines which remove worms 
should be administered. Sometimes there will be some 
loss pf flesh and great weakness accompanying attacks 
of epilepsy. In such cases, cod-liver oil is a most 
important part of the treatment. If there is intem- 
perance, or ^^iy other sin in the habits of the patient, it is 
vain to cxpwt a cure till this is remedied. Tl>e‘ great > 
improvementf in the medical treatment of this disease 
consists in the discovery, made a few years ago by Sir 
Charles Locock, of the power that bromide of potassium 
has over the complaint. It is quite remarkable how it 
diminishes the frequency and severity of the attacks, and 
in many cases practically cures the disease.^ It requires, 
of course, to be taken for a long time, and bftf'n in Inrge 
doses, and in connection with other medicines ; and 
although not injurious, it ought only to be taken under 
medical observation and instruction. Consequently, wc 

S ’ve no further directions for its use beyond mentioning 
at the dose for an adult varies from ten grains to , 
twenty or thirty, three times a day, in water. | 

We will only say that epilepsy is not now the hopeless I 
disease which it was in former times. I 


HERB^ THEIR DOMESTIC USES, 

PROJ»ERTIliS, AND CULTURE. ' 

• 

The term ** lierbs>” though formerly applied to all the 
*^green herbs’^ provided “ for the service of man,’' is now 
commonly restricted to those plants of home-growth 
^#hich are used to give flavour to culinary preparations, or 
in domestip medicine. “ Pot-herbs/* and “ sweet-herbs," are 
phrases or loose application, and it would be difficult to 
class tho several kinds under them. TTle first is- generally 
^en to, those used in cookery only, and many of those 
imown SIS sweet-herbs .are employed as pot-herbs. Apart 
from their value in hnpipving f^ivour, aromatic herbs in 
eodkery hnye a stimulating action on the system, and, in 
the quantities in which*they sire used, are beneficial ; al- 
though many of them would be absolutely poisonous, if 
Imge quaxvtities. On the medicinal properties of 
.which are at the present day Ido much 
sight of, wc shall touch vmilc treat- 

\in£of>thcm'indetaM. 

cultivaticm of all the mgre valuable and better 
hexbs is extresmely simple, and they may 1^ grown 
too small for the cultivatioii 
They are modi better gathered*fies^ fdr> 

as willeifa^^ 


F-imp amiM tme, whether h(mie«|^om or 4 di«rwl^ they 
must bO'driod; and the proper thne te gnliieriiig Humlfor 
tliia purpose Is when they are most m aeam^'- vditch is, 
as a rule, when the colour of the blossom to ' 

appear. They diould be gathered after swishtiiw; when • 
they are perfectly free from moisture. Most pcopte h&ng 
them in bunches, in a shady place, under to. be 

dried by the circulation of air alone; but a quicto. 
method preserves the flavour and aroma more fully. They 
are better divided into small bunches, and cured iii a- 
Dutch oven before an ordinary fire ; care must, of cOursie, 
bjp taken not to burn them— this will not hapj^n so long 
as they do not change.coloun When drie^ they ^ouki' 
not, as is the general practice, be hting up in the bunches, 
or enclosed in paper bags, since either of tSese methods 
involves some Icres of their properties ; but th^ leaves 
should be picked off, reduced to powder, and -passed 
through ;i hair-sifiwe. They should then be«pilt in^glasS- 
stopperccl bottles, and labelled ; when stored ' in this . 
manner, tliey are ready for immedmte use, and wiH keep 
uninjured for a groat length of time. # ‘ 

To save trouble when required, an excellent hem^Wdi^lf^ ' 
may be prepared by mixing the following— the leaves 
being drictl and powdered, as directed above ! psrsl^^ . 
winter-savory, sweet-marjoram, and lemin-thyme, of each ' 
two ounces ; lonion-pecl, cut very thinly and dried; and 
sweet-basil, one ounce each. Dry in a warm, but not hot 
oven, till they can be finely pounded in a mortar, ahd rub 
the powder through a hair-sicvc. This, when fput in a 
glass bottle as above, will retain ’its frag]|^ce^or many 
months, and form a delicious and cheap flavouring. 

Of this two species grow wild in England, 
mostly on high and stony land. They arc said togive a fine 
flavour to the flesh of the animals w'hich feed on them ; 
but these plants arc inferior in fragrance tO'thc cultivated 
varieties, which are natives of SouUiern Europe. Common 
or garden thyme is a shrubby evergreen, of about a foot 
high ; the leaves and young shoots arc much used for 
stuffings, and also for soups and sauces. Lemon-thyiQC 
has a strong perfume, like the rind of lemon. Thyme 
grows best on a dry and rather poor soil ; i^ may be 
propagated from seed sown in eariy spring, but offsets 
oi layers are the more usual methods,* As borders, it may 
be grown to advantage : the variegated kind is exceedingly . 
pretty. 

Sage is n native of the south of Europe, but has long 
been naturalised in our gardens ; its use in cookei7 is* , 
chiefly in stul’iiugs, for coirccting the too great luscious-> . 
ness of rertam kinds of meat, such as goose and duck;, 
for this, the common red sage, and the green variety, met 
most employed. The other kinds— -the small-leaved, and 
tile broad-ieaved balsamic sage— -are more esteemed for. 
mcdiciral purposes. As a medicinal herb, sage lias lost 
much of its reputation in our own time, and that umustly,. 
for it possesses considerable aromatic and astringent , 
properties ; and sage tea is undoubtedly useful for demlity 
of the stomach, and in nervous caScs. For sore throats it , 
make?, a grateful and cooling gargle. The Chinese are 
said to prefer tea made from sage to that of their own 
country. The expressed juice of the leaves is still used 
in some parts of the country for. making si|ge^chec9e..« 
This plant requires little or no care ; it thrives best in a 
shady border, and may be premagated by slips merely , 
dibMecWitto the ground 4n spring and autumn. 

Marjoram is of several kind^. We have a wild native., 
marjor^, which grows chiefl v among ^ps^ood, on chalfc' 
soils, and which has a somewhat similar but inferk^; 
flavour to the cultivated varieties, and may be employiWf''!’., 
in their stead^when they are not at hand. ; 

used for soqp, stuffiags%.&c., tl^ sweet sfod winket^ll^ 
Jptams, which are natives of {he south ^ 

preferred. These |Aatits\grow readily 

but xe|tsh« Sequent wnge of . 

f \ */'■ * ' • 




IMWA is propagated-^ 
sown in Apr3; ' 


;|apsr9» 4>itf aweel«xna^oram 
S 'Seoda Tardy ripen in thia 


sown in Apm; 'tne^aeoae Tareiy npen m cnia 
pbiftitey, and are imported imn France. For aeaaoninga, 
'ilie leaves are best^en dried; Mar- , 

•lomm is healing in its nature. 

Savfffy, being highly acrid, is not 
mneh um in codcer/^ and is preferable i . 

when dried. Ihere are two sorts, | 

summer and wester savory, both of , 

which are natives of Italy. Winter 
aaVCM-iia aaed as a vermifuge. 

plants of the mint 
qidmaigrow Spef^r- 

x&hii^.dr garden-mint, is the kind most 
dttlliiMeo.. fot cookery. Its use for 

be afterwards withdrawn), « '] 

peas and some other dishes, is m 

am mown. Fea-soup should never be % wEUjK 

mtde without it, not onl)ron account of ' ^ 

the improved flavour given, but also H 

it^ corrects the flatulency to H 

which %at dish is apt to give rise ; it M 

IS also used in spring s^ds. Few H 

plants fbear drying better without loss B 

of * prb^rtiea <tMcdicinalty it ' is 

Stomachic and antispasmodic. The 

peoufii^ flavour and properties of pep n 

paridud are chiefly owing to the W 

oamdior ^which it contains, and of M 

whicX otie-fdtt||h of its essential oil is 1 

composed. ’It hmot used in cookery ; we } 


rydOow^Uindi 


n>£y am propagated oy divide. me3mttiS..m apisog. 

^Pnrjsiex has been so ifmg^^mUuratod^mohg ^ 

time of ns intfoduotioii ia uiihnowiL 
is from ^utheniiEurcpe^ and was well 
known to the . ancient Greek$» who 
awarded crowns of this pl;int to 
> winners of thefer gamea: ^e 

plaiorleaved yatie^ ijlj''now 
almost si^erseded by me cui^^ whi^ 
WK. flavour^ and is 'far impOror 
in beauty for garnishing purposes; 

i^c’TOover^ less liame to be pen- 
founded with fooFs-par^ey, a kind of 
!v v^SS®^ hemlock and a poison; from tUs 
uEmRv h6ng used in mistal^ some ait^* 

i|«JRj dents have arisen. Parsley is a 

^<7^ diurei^ic, and is useful to cleanse and 

purify the teeth and breath from s(|Ong 
smells. It should be remembered that 
to parrots it is poison. Naples, or 
celery-parsley, is a variety between 
parsley and celery, and is used a$ the 
latter. Hamburg-parsley is cultivated 
for its roots, whicn grow as large as 
^ small parsnips, and are wholesome, 
palatable, and tender when boiled ; 
they are either eaten with meat or in 
soups. Parsley should yt sown in 
W , drills on any spare border in March, 

r A good supply of parsley may be cn- 



hiave taaled it, sul:^imt^ ,for spear-mint, with lamb, i 
mu^^fltucb, by an ignprant cook, and can by no meai 
.;j|dviae'oar readers to repeat the ej^periment. Pennyroy 
tsktil} used lo flfyour dishes, as hogs’ pudding 

M plants of this faim 
■^ight in low, moist aiikaCfi^^ the leavjfs becon 


sured through the wint^ by . shetoriiq; the rows irtth 
some liglit covering^ as brushwood ; or it may.; 
1^**: I* ®®y ** remarked, dmt ,of edety -(a menalwr «rf 
this .lamily), the outer staikt, -whudi att luuBOy tJiamm 
»nf, becawM acrid whengieen,lowfli|«tBateWlimdifeiL 
aad beconw, ibr soups, eqw m fla^nMuaidih oeattib 


f 
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ot hm, Wftd ImA drldiielMdva, kre the 
nef Seticib selves of the 
jMics, im am mid to ha> modi used bytiheChinefK. 
am mim employed hi Ptmdh j 

tlM ih Enghah ceotey, and have 
a highly hromatic odour, resemUing dlip^&n 
that of doves. 

Chfy Is a native of Italy ; it is 
oaed in saup% and has a powerful 
odour, hiid^fy dis^eeable to some |H 

persons. A medicinal wine is made I 

fhnn the flowers. | 

Tansy grows wild in England, I 

chiefly on river banks where the soil 1 

is sandy; its leaves have a powerful I . 

aromatic bitter. There are three 
Varieties: the plain, the curled 1 

leaved, and the variegated. The | 

iuice of the leaves, and sometimes 1 

the leaves themselves, chopped and* 1 

bruised, are used to flavour pud- ' 

dings ; its use in cookery is veiy 
ancient. It has value as a vermi- 
fuge, and is good in colic and gout. 

Tsnne/ is an English plant, and 
grows wild on chalky soils ; it is 
particularly abundant in the neigh- 
oWho^ of Faversham ; but it has 
long been dhltivated in gardens. It 
is used in^flsh-sauccs, soups, and 
salads. From the elegance of the 
leaves it is much in favour for gai- 
nishing. In Italy, where it grows to 
a la^e size, it is cultivated m the ^BHR v IK M 
same manner as celery among our- iKy Jr ^ ■ 

selves ; thus treated and blanched, ^ I 


JBMf;vrhkmisaiiat^ of Spiwtiy fesomUm fe^ 
is smaUetw It is used in piddb^ mom |iartioiiiarIy 
with cudtmber^ and sometimes in soups atxd sauces ; but 
ite poedicinal propertks Ibjtm its 
chief value—h miieves ilaWlsiicy; 
f and indigestion. 

Tarrayfon is said to cotno from 

Siberia ; it has a powerifhl mril and 
aromatic taste, and is eft^yed in 
He France to correct the coMness 

of salad herbs. ' It is used in 
^ pickles and soups; and when in- 

^fused in vinegar, makes a good fish- 

which is sometimes seen 
IjBJHHH^R in our gardens, grows wild in various 
HWH^pUfe^ parts of the Continent ; the curled 
IS used for gami^ing ; a beautifijUy- 
KKt frizzled variety is cultivated in the 
^ gardens of Pans. The tender leaves 
i Sire employed m salada; the mots 

V / are poisonous. * ^ 

1 ^ - Mari^M-^This plant is a nseive 

of France and Spain ; but has been 
WrlRiF mT%:\ <^ultivated in this country siilice i yyj ; 
W' V I M ' chiefly fourd in cottaj^ 

m T ^ gardens. The flowers were formerly 

t much employed in broths and ooups ; 

B medicinally, they streng^en tibe cir- 

f culation, promote perspiratkgs, and 

are good m liver complaints. Both 
PHB^ in cookery and medicine they are 

^ almost disused, which is to be 

regretted, as the herb is a valuable 
] one. In sage-cheese the layers of 

curds arc often coloured alternately 




H - ^ 

■ ttastrons taste, and Is eaten vHih oll.^pper, green (with stee) an/ yeUtjjw^ the la^ U dsriMtl |«m 

MedtSiudlf, the team arc consWeredawtettc, the juice of these flow^ Marigold are gnrea fiwn , 
and IheitoM atieftent. seed, ant wal flourish alywhere 

f \ 


afiro 
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^ Ai a* native of the south 

_ JEttiidiie, but bus Imn grown in this country, time oat of 
\ itsxaedKiual virtues were Fomierly much in repme; 
k.as a stimulant ai^ aittispasiiiodio, excites the circulation J 
^ asm whereases the secretions^ The leaves are taken eitlier^ 
‘ powdered or in infusiom This pliant is a ^urdy evergreen 
ohnik and will grow in any situation ; it has a strong, uO" 
grateful odour and hot, bitter taste. 

Hyssofk is also chiefly medicinal, though the leaves ana 
y«(i^ are sometimes used as pot-herbs ; it comes 
from son^h Europe and the East. For medicinal 
pur|p6iEKis;the leav^^ and flowering tgps are dried; they 
Stimulant aromatic, and the infusion is goo(f 
c^atarrhs and disorders df the chest and lungs, 
^hj^ed externally to restore the natural colour in 
and black eyes. The hyssop of Scripture is not 
herb, but the caper plant. 

l,!kh$gmary is a hardy undcr-shrub, which grows wild 
among rocks along the shores of tlie Mediterranean. As 
^ medicine it is tonic a^d cordial, stimulates the circula- 
tion and nervous system, and is good in headaches. It is 
taken as tnfinfusion, or sometimes in the ‘form of snuff. 
Powder^ the .leaves are used to flavour confectionery, 
and tljje dried sprigs are, from their fragrance, good to lay 
aiivong linen. Foonerly it was thought to strengthen the 
memoty, and thence became the embleui of rctnenibrance 
and flde^ty, and was worn at weddings and funerals. It 
wyi anywhere, but is most fragrant on dry soils ; it 
may oe propagated by side-slips merely dibbled into the 
gi^pttnd in^spring and September. 

ZAvendtr comes to us from the same localities as rose- 
wury, wliich it resembles in habits and method of culture, 
as iiiso in medicinal properties. Lavender is a corruption 
the Latin name ** lavandula,” which it received because 
used by the ancients to scent baths and the water in whicli 
they washed. It has been cultivated in England since 
j 5(18. The dried flowers are much used to place among 
linen. 

Ba/f/t is a native of the south of France : it has a faint, 
aromatic taste, and a pleasant smell somewhat re.scmbling 
, lemon. An infusion of the leaves makes a grateful and 
useful drink in fevers ; it should. be dried for use. 

groWs wild in England, the double variety 
is that most cultivated. The flowers have a powerful 
aromatic bitter, and are a fine tonic. They are dried 
and usually taken as tea ; they are also lusecl in brewing, 
ill the same manner as hops. Camomile flourishes 
in in<»et soils, and is propagated by dividing the roots in 
spring. . 

Carraima^ is an English plant ; the leaves and roots 
were fotmeriy. -employed as pot-herbs ; the seeds only arc 
now used, and .cliicfly in cakes and confectionery, TJiis 
plant has stimulating properties, and will gre^w in any soil ; 
the method ofpremgation is by seed. 

tMmi KxBdy tmv^s arc employed to flavour custards, 
ha,sty-pudding$, &c. They should be used sparingly, as 
their flavour 1$ owing to the presence of prussic acid, a 
deadly poison. The laurel of antiquity and the poets is 
not tjte camtnon laurel, but the sweet bay, of which we give 
aii Rustication* This in the south of Europe attains to 
^ the $i^ of h tree. The leaves of both plants are used in 
of the latter are preferred ; medicinally 

they ^ 

Alecost iib a na^'ve of Italy, was 
fbrm^y tnudh; U^to put in negiis or hence its second 
name.' It waiSr^itilngduccd in 1568; a dry s^l suits it 
best it is propagalSed by sUp^, and when once planted 
will last Ibr years. \ 

Herbs, as a ru% "0cc(ep| but little space, and require 
Jiess cape. , All .who gardens should groW them, and 
^ climate is eupceMy 

whkh are mdia 
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A GOOD blaching for hppi^cjd use may be made Iff 
mixing up into a paste three otmeefs of ivit^Uacl^ .Sm 
ounces of treacle, and half an ogtnce 6 f -sweet bti. On thrs^ 
half an ounce of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is to be 
poured. Afterwards, three-waiters of a pint of water, in 
which one-quarter of a pint of vinegar has been previously 
mixed, is to be gradually and thoroagfa^k incerporatea 
with it. ■ . . ■ 

Another form for blacking consists of four ounces pf 
ivory-black, half ah ounce of Prussian blue, one ounce of 
sweet oil, two ounces of treacle, one ounce of si^hate of 
iron (green copperas), and a quart of vinegar. The bril- 
liancy of this blacking w'ill be much improved by adding 
half an ounce of strong sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). The 
use of this substance is, however, attended with the di^w-- 
back that it destroys t^je leather, and rots the stlt<^ies 
of the articles on which it is employed. In casesi in 
which expense is gn object, the olive oil may be re- 
placed by oil of an inferior description, such as fish oil. 
All these kinds of blacking, however, require friction with 
a brush to give a polish to the surface on which they are 
applied. 

Liquid composition blacking is, how^cver, sold that does 
not require any rubbing. The leather is merely to be 
cleaned from dirt, .ind then this liquid is to be applied 
over it. When dry, it will be found to shine with a bright, 
glossy surface. Composition t)f this kind nimy be made 
by adding a strong solution of gum arabic to any ordinary 
blacking. 

A superior blacking of this kind, for using on h.'irncss, is 
thus composed : — Four ounces of the be...t gUic, or gelatine, 
and throe ounces of gum arabic, are to" be dissolved in 
three-quarters of a pint of water by heat. I'he liquid is 
then to be strained through coarse muslin, and placed in 
a pan over the fire, and six ounces of treacle added to it. 
Six ounces of very finely-powdered lampblack arc then to 
be gradually sprinkled in, and the mixture evaporated 
until it acquires a proper consistence, the compo.sition 
being kept continually stirred during all the time it is 
over the fire. When this blacking is perfectly cold, it is 
to be put into wide-mouthed bottles, and preserved from 
the action of the air. 

All the above-mentioned compositions have tbt? di.sad- 
vantage of losing Ihcir polish on exposure to wet. Other 
preparations, however, arc not only free from this defect, 
but, by rendering the leather and stitches waterproof, 
lend to preserve them from the influence of the weather. 
One of these (.impositions is formed by melting together 
two ounces of mutton fat and one ounce pf becs'-wax. 
With this, whilst fluid, Iwo ounces of soft soap should 
be mixed. Then two and a half ounces of Ijimp or ivory- 
black, half an ounce of indigo, and six ounces of sugar- 
candy are to be finely powdered and rub^d togmer 
in a mortar.* These powders are then, to be gr^ui^y 
added, and thoroughly mixed in with the others. At 
the last, half-a-pint of oil of turpentine should b^ , 
poured in, and the several ingredients wdll stirred il^ < 
a uniform mass. , * 

A cheaper— though perhaps inferior— blacking, 
same nature, is preparco from: — Bees^ wax, one pound ; - 

soap, six ounces ; ivory-black, four ounces ; l^ussi^n btu^ 
one ounce; linseed oil, two ounces; <h 1 ofturpCntifM^ 
pint. In making this:|ia*eparattPn, the wax is first 
and mixed with the soap ; then the cblt^m, 
finely powdered, are ground ona slab isith f^elinse 
and added to them. When this'is donejj'^ 
thorough^ mixed up with the turpenth^; Id usteg^ 
two last kinds of blacking, only a. 
be employed It should be ca^ilte spriM 411^ 
sui&ce cf Ihib iBather, and 
bnudi driubber. . 
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Ta& 13i3£AMS(S^ AfitB Mi^KAGEMENT OF 
; ■; -4 ‘’CHILDllEN. 

€SllffimW FOR GXftLS RIGHT TO TEN YEARiS OF AGE.* 

x,.p. 272, is a pret^ design for a frock for 
a little girl £rom eiglR to ten years of age ; it is made 
with a^princess^ tunic. At the present moment it is 
the fashion to wear dresses comj^sed of two or three 
shades of- t^||saine colour. Wc will suppose Fig. i 
to be a spSlRg.or summer frock, made of two shades 
of green Hama— an inexpensive but ladylike material, 
light, and very suitable for children. This material used 
to -be known by the name of mousscline~de4aine. It costs 
about one and sixpence per yard. The skirt and body 
are of very light, rich green, known to artists as crticrald 
green. ; 'Make the skirt in the way already described in 
the Account of iplothing for a girl of eight years, making it 
long, enough for the child, and wule in propo:*tion. The 
widtli of a child^s skirt does not increase equally with its 
length. A hem six or seven inches c^cp is made on the 
right side. This cannot be done with part of the skirUturned 
up ; it must be a false hem, each piece cut to follow the 
slope of the gore of each breadth, in the way indicated by 
a dotted line in breadth 11 in Fig. 3, which illustrates the 
tunic. Join the breadths of the hem ; run 'it on the 
wrong sfdv to the bottom of the skirt ; turn it over ; turn 
in an inch at the top and tack it down ; then run on ;i 
white passementerie trimming half an inch from the upper 
edge. To make a hem six inches wide, the false piece must 
be cut eight inches deep. For the body make a plain 
(jaribaldi. < 3 irections for forming this article of clothing 
for a girl have already bfxm given. Trim it down th ' 
front each side of a fold in w’hich the buttons are inserted, 
and lay a row of trimming on the neck-band. Make coat 
sleeves, with false cuffs, after the manner of the false hem ; 
sew these on also with white passementerie^ and place a 
row round each ann-hole. Next cut the tunic out of a 
rich deep green (the colour artists use under the name of 
Hooker’s green, No. 2). Figs. 2, 3, and 4 illustrate the way 
this tunic is cut ; A is the front breadth ; n the one next it ; 
the back breadth may be j)lain, and c the one next it. If 
the skirt is not full enough witli lhe.se breadths and the 
two breadths on the other side corresponding with n 
and C, but of course reversed, let in one or more gores 
each side, cut to points without any body between n and 
C. The straight sides of all the gored breadths are 
to the front, Join A and u together, the whole length 
of the body and sides. Join c to u the same way. 
Cut the back breadth each side like p., Fig, 3, in the 
body ; but instead of goring the jpkirt part, leave the 
material cut straight off each side of the waist, and pleat 
pr .gather it 

When the breadths are all joizLcd, proceed to mitre the 
skitt^^ taking care a mitre comes m ihe centre of the 
Isrcadta, .and mitres end exactly at each side of the 
brtodth, as shown in Fig, i. The easiest vray is 
m Jiaye a card well cut out in very deep, exact mitres ; 

pliee it cm the material and draw the outline with a white 

i,..— . .t 


in A" When th^e as* exact, cut them. Bird tb^m ^1 
iroimd the edge vrith a very narrow, but stout sarcenet 
of the same colour as the 
, They will never sit well bound 
One side of the front is left 
and bur.oned over 
'Jin tnitre there are thvee 

are usc^ibr thia 
^ .bekight .for twopencc-hal^^eHny 
liiRVQeb - . • . 

^ A|ii|aewfe 4 a«rMl^^ 

vrhtw wm ^Prdy be ^veh, shotdd be made of thevHfjlR 


green llama. Citt a lining of white cambric mu^in. Itqh - 
the seams of the Hama and the seams the Iming sm- 
rately. Put the right sides together and tadc^iem. A^th 
^ blue chalK pencil mark the scallops on the IhuAg at the 
lower edge, and lines up, as in the skirt. Ron imeie all , 
round a little way in, and then cut them as the ^ic was 
cut. Undo the tacking and turn the jacket, pultiitg oiit 
all the points. Tack it together again on tlie rigfH 
and bind the mitred tongues as the skirt was bou!ad> 
carrying the ribbon up the fronts. Sew on white buttdtFi; 
as a trimming, and to fasten the jacket. Round the nec^' 
and sleeves put a row of w'hite passementerie. The paletot 
ft otherwise finished ij;i the usual way. The hat worn with 
this should be rice- straw, trimtn^ with green, of the 
darkest shade. For warm summer days, make the skirt 
and Garibaldi of plain jacquenet niuslin, with a row 
or two of green ribbon over the hem, and wear the 
green tunic over it. Blue is even prcttjpr than green 
with white. The walking paletot may be made of 
white muslin, trimmed with a row or two Of' colot^d 
ribbon straight round. 

Fig. 5 is pretty, in velvet, velveteen, plain silk, Uasba, 
cashmere, or muslin. It is a plain skirt and a.plain square 
body, with puffed sleeves. In all but muslin, it is simply 
j trimmed above the hem of the skirt, rotnd the neck, the 
I waist, and the sleeve bands, with real or iinitation Oimy 
I insertion, an inch or an inch and a half wide ; in white 
muslin, Valenciennes insertion, or muslin embroidery, is 
first mounted on coloured muslin. The inch-wide striped 
muslin is useful for this. Cut it apart in lepglns ip the 
ccntVe of the white stripes ; turn in the white and user it 
as a ribbon. This is well run to the dress, and the mser-* 
tion ver>' neatly run down at both edges over it. If proper 
care is taken by the laundress, it will wash entire, The 
: sash is short, and should be worn behind. It may^bo 
m.adc of muslin edged with trimming, or of coloured 
ribbon. A ribbon bow on each shoulder, is a pleasitig 
addition to a young child’s toilette. 

Another design for a child’s dress is intended to be 
made in white alpaca. The vandyked piece is of 
blue washing silk (foulard), piped along the .Vandykes 
and top with blue satin. It is lined with soft Victoria. 

A blue satin piping is placed just below the hem 
of the dress. The cuffs are trimmed like the skirt, but 
not so deep. A narrow row of points of blue enclose the 
throat. The sash is made of the foulard, piped with satin, , 
and lined. There arc four bows, a buckle, and two 
pointed ends. The band is lined with buckram, to ; 
stiffen it sufficiently. The out-door jacket is made to 
fit. This is also trimmed round with the blue Vandyke, 
and up the front the Vandyke turned outwards; a van* 
dyked blue collar is added. There arc no sleeves, but 
the arm-holes arc piped and trimmed with narrow blbo 
Vandykes. The sash is w'orn over the jacket This 
design, made in buff alpaca, trimmed with brown or 
violet, is very pretty. ... 

Fig. 6 is another design. The tunic is separate from 
the corset, and joined at the waist The uhder-body is 
white muslin, drawn round the throat. With small bishop - 
sleeves. I'he petticoat is of light silk, small-pleated all 
one way. It is false, and joined to the skirt above tjie^ 
scall»>ps, which are bound with satin. Or the petticoat, 
may be of white muslin, handsomely embroidered. 
Anolhes ray of makingdihis drets is with a llama or cash; ' 
mere plaid false skirt, and a llama or cashipcre bodj^ in 
place qf a muslin one. • • ; ; 

Fig. 7 is an ilkistration offtwo ways of making a ehild%;,] 
ff^ock. First, let it bei of black and white smw jp)iedl& J 
Trim the skirt above the hmT with a plain tow of V 
ribbon velvet, and aboge that a row pat on 
the flounce, and m rite head df it two or threffgami 
plain or the «(SHeidk pattein, here shomS Cm 
square, siii Mre Greek pattSMi* Mm; . 
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thetaMi ai$0f and Mm it inM ^ mctte. Make ahoort 
{MiiM SeconmT, maka it df plain camlet Put 

a itaimcef ideated ot^ way at the base ; then a row of 
tjlac^ braid as a heading } ran rows of braid on the belt 
» cuffa Let the body 6e high and plain, and the sleeves 
coat^diaped. But, if pteferred, the flounce 
and the Gfo^ pattm may both be used. r~ 

Buff Bama or caiditnare^ trimmed with black \ 

velvet, is vezy enective. The rosette of the \ 
band should be at the back. ) 

Pig. t, a ball dress for a little girl This / 
is a vefy stylish toilette. First, a plain / 
frOfifc ana low body are made of pale sky- / 


' tttUe. Measure it half as Ion 
I tioti, and every dmwutg half 



as the inetflouiiida* 
sdde sgsifi as tta sec* 


tions on the net Then run eray drawing with a IhiMt 
thread. Pin the top and bottom of each to gat 
foundation, and pin them at intervals to the mSuks of 
the net Then draw up dta thready RUn the 
tulle to the net This^ aU but a tmihd* oenn* 
/ pletes the skirt The other Way is to cut aUe^ 
/ section of the tulle separately, long amn 

/ as the foundation ana half as wiOg|gainb Run 

\ each side and put each on sepaswi^. , A trUn- 
\ ming, such as the ready-made satin pfsAtM OMtst 

\ then be put down over each seam, white satin, 









y«llo«r cdattf; the matoub «w bftf 
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vriJl enable them to 
nuke pretty •fancy 
articles )f decora* 
tion, or to reno- 
vate old • lookings 
glass and picture 
frome^ and cor* 
nicos. Tltywocess 
fsverysimmp* Tk^ 
Icicle to Jbe docO- 
med, such a 
ar a ! 
ta alire^yt ntus): Wi 


gcnci xl oil - shop 
when paint is sola, 
and a moderate- 
sired brffsRjto apply • 

it to the articles to 
be gilded. Apply 
three coats of tnis 
sise^ letting the \ 

first and aaoond 
thoroughly dry be- ’ 

fbre touchinl;: tibeatt 
mtr. When tlus third 
it is ready ferreMvitig 
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pufg^cvse in \Take up the leaf %ntlx a 

--jited flat camdi?fi^l^air;bnt^, sold for thc put- 
'ig. It), raise ^ leafy and with a light move-. 


terousiy thf(?w W a cushion, made as described Water. .Grange a choicis boaquet df teal flovflJH' to 

. : 1 .1 r. 1 irr 


'bjdow, on which it is cut , to the required shape with a 
kxihiii sold for £ha^ purpose. If it does not fall flat, it may 
• be got in t^t iMisitkui by the brush, aided by blowing 
. with thetnphth. Apply it carefully, so that it rests flat, 
and with inothor cantelVhair brush (Fig. 12 ) press it well, 
but4i^ jgEhtl% into all the crevices of the article being 
gilded. ' $6 aflow for these crevices when the gold leaf is 
fhtbwnbnitithe way described, it should 4 

be cnifter^ to fall loosely, or puckered, 
lodjdjaf 60 that the material may go 
crcvicc when spread. It 
itself readily to .its position. 

K6ce on a second leaf before finish- 
ing off the firsf too much,, so that they 
may amalgamate and not show the 
jiodn where one is laid aMittle over the 
other. HeAiishing is done by gently 
and briskly rubbing the gold with an 
agate burnisher, when it is quite dry. 

It ds Setter, howgver, for ladies not 
to attempt this, but, when the gilding 
is and has been left a few clays 

todry, in'.^sh it ah over with a thin 
clear shd^Tbis makes it what is termed 
dead ^{dj^ To give the gold a red colour 
mix rid ochm in the gold size instead of 


put a jam pot, dr h. .Fill, 

them .with sand, covered, oh, the ^ojp with charcoali 
if# you have any. Make the aaod' very wet^ Wjjdt ; 

‘ Vira.sintKA*' aI*' ’'fer*' . 



Kig ij —A “ Tir.’’ 


the basket, by placing , them in the Sand. If the basket, 
is then placed under a glass aMdi^ as wax, flowers 
would be placed, the flowers will^ast &r a fdr^iight 
They require water added, and the ends of the Stalks 
occasionally dipped. A little salt mixeif!^ the sand 
brightens them, especially when they b^n in 'look less 
fresh. Glass shades— and, of course, the stands under 
them— should always be much larger 
-than the objects they cover. It is 
bad and vulgar taste to allow the glass 
almost to touch the ornament it pro* 
tccts-' "it dwarfs it, and i^bils its effect, 
just as an insiiffident margin of white 
round a water-colour picture, or a had 
frame to an oil painting spoils cither 
if. appearance. Rustic work of apple 
twigs, holding a shell, always will look 
w^ell gilt, and makes a pretty ornament 
for a tabic, manlcl-shclf, or bracket 
(Fig. to). Rustic fenders, constructed 
of such twigs, and ^ilt — ^such as are 
described in our article on “Stove 
Ornaments” (page 169)— are pretty 
in summer. Boxes for the inside of 
window's may be made ek:gatit deco- 

. _ rations by constructing, {irst a plain 

.. yeBon^ or,mt^l^dof tlic^size,iiseamix^ box from an old packing-case or egg* 

tdVeorfouf lances of bees’-wax, one ounce red ochre, one : box, worth sixpence, painting it a hvely greenj,^,|(j^ "qthet 
' ounce of verdigris, and one ounce of alum. If the gilt ; colour, over a first coat of stone colour, letting” caih' city 
work is requirM for out-door ornament, the article to be iierfcclly before rc-touching, and finally varnishing it, 
decorated must first be painted yellow. When llic paint , then constructing an ornamental box of apple twig rustic 
is cpiite dry, it must be sized with an oil size, made of work, large enough just to enclose the first box, and gild- 
dxvmg oil, or boiled oil, amply coloured with fine-ground ing it (Fig. 4). Rustic work-stands can be constructed to 
yeUoir. oenre. If too thick, reduce it with oil of turpen- . hold fiower-boxes. They may be entirely gilt, or merely 
tinev Gild it in the same way as before, choosing a day painted green and varnished. If the box is white- 
not windy, and then varnish it with copal. ! varnished, and the rustic work round the box gilt, the Vc- , 

Tq prepkrc casts for gilding with oil size, which is the I suit is very delicate and pretty. All the pots on the while 
best ;Way, cover mcm liberally stand may be gilt. Long, narrow 

w.|th oil In two or three hours stands, flat, and not occupying 

they will be dr>'. The process iii _ .. j jmg very much space, are suited for 

''ihu^t be repeated over and over windows, especially front win- 

’ the cast has absorbed dows. A square box, with table- 
ts as possible. This like legs, may ofccupy the centre 

will be abbui; a pay and a night of a room, now tlmt centre tables 

ing. When' CO dry, arc out of fashion, or the spaci? 

' it a tO'di of thick I II ^ between two rooms, with the 

Let tht6 dry. Add the oil ~ folding doors thrown open, or 

gold size, giving a liberal coat, in a single 4>ack window through 

and as this me^igild them a suite of rooms. In 

in ,,the way describe. They Kig. ra. summer-house, during tli^e fine 

may" be either burnished or weather, such a table and 

vanished. The gold size dries generally in less than stand (gilded for out-door use) would loqk cxceediiigly 
a quarter of an hour. The gilding is less bright after ; pretty. 

vaitdshii^. //<?«/ Picture-frames are Gilt — ^The first thing to WB 

Cog^nnbn plaster brackets— to be purchased at any ; done is to lay on the work a priming of whitening mixj^ " 
cest^)|Mk|efPa^ gilt, ornament a drawing-room pret- up in hot size, and aftei'wards* to fill up any holes, in ’ 
tily, ai)d li^y be made to htfld a Parian marble vase, or j the frame with a thick paste of the same materials. ' 
some Othd^ tftppropriate article. Small statuettes, gih, 1 Then '.mother coat of the wash Vs to be applied, but 
|(K>k .w4L^n3ri^l^ in a cj^awing-room, on such brackets, j thicker than before, whh a dabbing action of tbc hrui^, 

\ tt ^4. « . 4 : 1 ,* — «« — «« « frame haS received from 4hree to four 

The suriate is then to be slightly moistened, and 
perfectly smooth wflh pumicestone, Tlqfi^ ^wrhen dry^i» 
to be finished off with glass-paper, usin^ Jfirst a 
and last^ a very finq, gkiss-p£^pen ' Then apply the. gblfl 
size as before describe. The frame is wmy for ;the 
I application of the ^Id leaf* The goM/t^ lot Riding is . 
to ly; purefaftsed ia^oks, containing leaves In' ’ 

each bc^. The qu^ity varies nasbtiSnf to the 
at which they ase sola* To nee It, a leaf is geni^ 


or on a'pUho*." vff jtaced at a distance, arr^ngeftnem as 
they W, biit tntey will have close inspection, as 

on a dwarf pi&a ot girantVde, put theja. under* glass 
shades. The gilding need not t^en eb varnished pr 
size4 Glass is so ^^eap now, th^t shades arc not very 
, expensive, and ,add‘ ' wonderfully to the reftaement and 




^ ^ ^ of a roodh th^''^ften very mutfh aiw 

Wabt^Of Amah |!*r an «turty«rif work of art. Figs. 7> 

9 may be mes in connection 

*liMli‘:4toaaebdi(l 'fmide a rat basket 
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blown from between the pajges of the book on to a 
cushion. This cushion consists of a small flat board, •! 
•veawh^two or three layers of woollen cloth are laid. 
This is then .<:overed with a piece; of smooth leather, 
which in its place by being nailed around 

the edges.’ The gold leaf is then divided, while on the 
cushion',' into two, three, or four strips, wide or narrow, 
short or tetgi aiire45uircd, the object being to prevent as 
much as possible any waste of the gold leaf. The knife 
employed must have a smooth edge, not too sharp, <and 
should be quite straight. A caxners-haif brush is then to 
be wen wetted in water, and passed carefully over a small 
portion of the surface, so as to moisten the gold size, 
if necessary. The slips of gold lying on the cushion are 
then to be taken up, one by one, by means of the brush 
we have described, called a ‘Hip,” and applied to the wetted 
part. This tip is made by glueing a row of camers-hair 
between two pieces of cardboard. Sometimes tho hairs 
of the tip fail to lift up the gold ; in thatcase, the hairs are 
gently rubbed between the face and palm. This, probably, 
by inducing an electric action, immediati:ly causes the 
gold leaf to adhere to the hairs. When the leaf gold is 
applied, it is blown on, to drive away as much of the 
moisture beneath it as possible, a dry and soft cameVs- 
hair brush Sleing vefy gently pressed against the surface, 
to cause the gold to adhere. Another part of the frame 
must then bo wetted, and more gold leaf applied in the 
same manner.^taking care, in doing this, that the, slips 
o^friap each other by the eighth of an inch. After the 
surface is entfrely cov^d over with the gold leaf, the 
frame is left for a shortlfkne, until it becomes iilmosL dry. 
It is then carefully burnished over with a piece of polished 
flint or agate, to render the siu face of the gilding more 
brilliant, any part of the work that it may be desired 
should be dull being omitted, and being painted over, 
instead, with clear size. When the work is entirely dry, it 
may be varnished over with clear size to complete it. If 
an old frame requires to be rc-gilt, the method adopted 
is to 'wasli off the old gold, and some of the size, and 
paint the surface over with fresh gold size, and re-gild, 
as, beCbre directed. Where frames arc gilt in oil, to 
^ablt, them , to bear washing, the oil process is 
adopted, the gold size employed being prepai'cd from 
l^qiled linsccid oil and ochre. This size is to be painted 
qycif ,i^e surface very smoothly with a fine soft brush, 
^is generally done at night, the surface of the size 
l^ingjn a proper condition for gilding ^ the morning, 
^ter ^ing gift, it may be smoothed oft by means of 
Vealskm, or Dutch rushes. When irames that 
^ve teen gilt in this manner require to be re-gilt, the 
of the gold is . to be washed very clean pre- 
sAy, to re-gilmng them. 

^Ttlady with, a little ability may re-^ild old fra^mes, 
^ is , construct the variky ra pretty articles we 
The casts may also be done in water 
Inft oil gilding is most effectual. 
lIMtootp: n^imtel-shelf with velvet ; on the top 
flow^-box, gilt, the whole length and 
ft witfx a few honey-pots or common jars, 
llos% and having in them pretty artincial 
^ ’fQOin» where there are no gbod 
‘ \a p^ty arrangement, If there 
a gqod frame, so tnueft 

^ tSefif, 

aiffe h^hy iti a fil^pin|- 
. plate-glass, a i 

Ms'.fe tbr artide on “ Stoi5c4 
Such boxes nlty be 



on th^ a device (see 




n 


it dry. Pass a coat of gold size (oil) over it i this dries in 
about ten minutes* Before it is quite dry, .gild it intlic 
wianner already described. When the gold is quite efry, . 
in a day or two, varnish ft with copal. It cart then/he 
used in or outside the window. Figs. 7, 8, 9 are 
tile patterns, which may be repeated the whold lengtlt 'cif 
such boxes in gold. 

Common red flower-pots, treated in this way, become 
ornamental enough to decorate sitting-rooms as jardi- ' 
nidres. The round edge at the top of the pot should be * 
cc^vered with gold, the lower part of it waved. Round the 
base of the pot a plainriine, narrower, is sufficient. 

Many articles of domestic furniture which have become.^ 
shabby might be renovated and rendered very pretty 
by painting them entirely of some effective colour, 
gilding in a pattern, and then varnishing ; thus very 
old worn materials could be rendered aprfairently new 
and very pretty. A room could soon be thus furnished 
with a French bedstead with an ornamental foot-bpam r 
a wardrobe with a decorated door; a coupled" <ihairt 
with fancy backs ; an old chest of drawers enriched ; and 
a washhandstand a little ornamented in the most ^con- 
spicuous part. They should all be cn of coursei 

Whilst on the subject of renovating old furniture, such , 
articles as we have named— and added to them a folding 
screen, and three flower-pots, one larger than the other — 
must all be painted alike ; say, for example, a<palc old 
china green. When the paint is dry, decora^ them 
with flowers and birds cut out of dimity, or colouVed 
paper scraps ; the one or the other must be exclusively 
used- -the two must not be mixed. They may be ranged 
very prettily (sec Figs, i to 6). Wlien dry, varnish each 
article. Gilt pots may stand on the mantel-shelf as oma- , 
ments. Hang the shelf with pink ^laze, covered with a • 
muslin frill, and cover the toilette mih muslin ovpr pink; 
The draperies of the room must be white. A pale tutquoise- 
bluc, or a pale blush rose- pink, also make pretty grounds ; 
so does white, or a cream buff. M ake a cover for the top 
of the chest of drawers of coloured pink glaze, covered 
with white musiin just the size ; make a hem, in a , 
string, and tic it tightly down just over the ttd^ at the top. ' 
The toilette-table is not painted, but cov'ered^b a mttslfh 
frock in the usual way. Cover the part of :u^i$hhai^ j 

stand where the basin is placed with white marble ©U- , 
cloth. Paint and decorate the rest. With blue use p^e : 
pink glaze, or very pale buf^ cream colour— not yellow^ : 
or dark clarct-brown velvet — not red. With the buff, hang 
the mantel-piece w^ith deep crimson velvet ; covet tw top f 
of ,thc drawers with it ; match it in chintz for the tc^ette- p 
table, .and cover it with curtain lace ; dark-coloured' linings ,, 
make muslin look dirty. Ketted toilette frocks and covers 
for drawers are very pretty over jobloured linings, of a^rk ^ 
shade. Netted, or very open leno curtains j maybe lined 
with dark crimson glazc^for the windows knd ;h(^,^ 
the buff furniture. The cover on the 
be of ordinary ivhite marcclla. The tow^^homo need# 
no decoration: simply paint it the.grountil^^eolour^ and 
variiiish it. ‘ ^ 

When such designs as flowers !uid%reatihs£^fe put on, 
articles of furniture by gilding, they ',^friust be ^cked out f;# 
and slightly shaded aft^wards wiw bhmt sie^a, burnt, ■ 
unaber or black, in fine lines, camelV^i* ‘ 

b^re vaAilhir^ (see Fk^ t, 3 , 6 ). f . - ' ■ ■ : : 

[^VarnUh far caqji <rf£giyn 

fie, dragem’g blood, anatto, andfstmboge ;.™» 6 lye wh 
in two and a half iflots of alc^oT 5 mix the and gam? ; ; 
bjpge when dissolved# andiiadd as much other -two 

smutions as gCvas the desmd colour. 
jf.tWc ought also to .JfcWW Vtated, in rejferenSi! to 


^ cither of dbWers or such ornanvents^gs Fj 

Vo— that die looae gold be lightly ntbbr 
' asoft piefetff ifrcwfaftef We^ize^l^ bedoiifiid 


haid.. 
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POINT LACE WORK. 


IRONING BY MACHINERV. 


IMk; Kent, so weB ja&oiEn for various labour-savMgtj 
^^mestic contriyao^ L^s lately invented a machine by { 
which the 
most severe 
and final pro* 
cesses of the, 
latindry*^the 
ironing and 
mangliag-* 
are 4ohe by 
machinery in 
the most per- 
fect manner, 
aiidatagreat 
saving of la- 
.hour. The 
machine is 
made 

rious sizes, 
adapted if re< 
qiyredhto the 
largest laun- 
dry, but in 
these pages 
we are only 
^oncerwed 
with the size 
adapted for 
domestic 
use, which is 
called the 
No. 3 , and 
is shown in 
the annexed 

figure. The principle is as follows :— The large 
which is clothed by an ironing bl;;nket covered with 


linen surface, rewedves for abom «f its cireiter 

Terence in the hollow of a curved iron, whfdz h teated tw 
>s, steam, or coal. Thus drum draws the 

;n itself and the hot iron, iVoni which it emerges 

in 



IKONIKG AN1> MANGLING MACHTNIl. 


drum, I all such families as have any 
I washing to be done at home. 


the most 
beautiful 
mann^; So 
superior is 
the surface 
and effect 
produced, 
that many of 
the larger- 
sized ma- 
chines iire 
being used 
by manufac- 
turers for the 
facing or 
finishing Of 
piece goods. 
The heat- 
ing is so ar- 
ranged that 
by no possi- 
bility can the 
articles be- 
come burnt 
or scorclicd, 
and the price 
is sufficiently 
moderate to 
bring the ma- 
chine within 
the reach of 
considerable quantity of 
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. . ■ POINT LACK WOSK-Vl 

A. tAMP oc leandle rimde for the table — the' design for two rows of stretching back and bvercast, the thread is 
W^ofiirhicfaw give ^opposite page-^i$ a very pett^ fastened 0& aigain, and the long sttelura recommenced 
o^pode^^oC apfdymg point lace wckrk. It as will to from the other side, care being tiJeen to let the set of long 
seen, la the shape of a smaQ banner-screen, and standi stitches be placed between those previoa^y wm 4 edd| as 
on the table, being mounted somewhat after the fashion | the illustration will show. For Fig. 2, three overcasts 
of a miniature pole-screen. A brass upright rod is ! and a space are made into the braid; and wi^outbreakh^ 
dxed to' an ornamental stand or foot, weighted with I off the thread, work back five overcasts into each 


lead to , ensure its steadiness, and a horizontal brass 
rod is fixed v^thin an inch or so of the top of the upright I 


one between each of the three stitches of the former 
after which the overcast and spaces are repeated, 


of rose-coloured satin (or, indeed, any other 
colour, if preferred) is used for the screen it- 
self, and should be half an inch larger every 
way, when made, than the pattern given for the 
lace. It should be lined with white silk or 
sarcenet; and a piece of drfPwing-paper a 
quarter of an inch smaller being olaccd be- 
tween them, the satin and silk musibe turned 
in. and very neatly sewn together round the 
eage. This is afterwards trimmed with a rose- 
coloured and white silk cord, so as to hide the 








drawn, hs the light and lacy effect of the 
whole greatly depends upon, this. When 
the lace work is completed, it must be lighdy 
lacked at the corners, and the centre of the 
sides, to the satin screen (which should be 
entirely finished and trimmed with the cord 
previously), leaving a margin of satin about 
half an inch in width round the tace^ and 
the whole then fixed to the hasizomtal 
The stands can be obtained at any Berlin- 
wool shop, and also at many ironmongers^ 
where lacquered and brass^ork is sold. , 

In bur next article on this subject the reader 
i pretty design for a small ” Marie Stuart ** 


stitches, a second cord passing along the top, " Kig. , where lacquered and brass^ 

but being onlyeewn at the comers, and Icli In bur next article on thi 

loose, is taken up in the middle in a short festoon, the end will find a pretty design for a sma 
on each side hanging to about half the depth of the screen, head-dress, which answers admirably. 

and terminating in a small rose and white tassel. A fringe • 

of the sanfc colours, about an inch and a half in depth, is 

sewn along the scalloped ddge, and forms a pretty finish. t-t M F A TJ n F K T M f; * 

The lacc-work should be extremely fine, the braid with an 

open edge (being tfie narrowest that can be procured), and CELERIAC.— ciiivek. CAMOMILE. CELERV. 

all the open stitches being executed in the finest lace- Ceienac is a variety of celery, commonly called turnip- 


cotton made. The dotted bars must also be very delicate ; rooted celer>' ; the roots of which is the only part used, and 
in short, the whole must be as thin and clear as possible, the flavourof which is excellent in soups ; it is also used 








as a salad ; the roots 
and rind being cut or 
pared off, they are put 
into cold water, and set 
on the fire, and boiled till 
a fork will Readily pass 
through them, after which 
they must be taken off, 
an4 when oola, i&ey may 
be eaten with oil and 
vinegar, much in the 
same manner as 
would do beetroot. 

Cultun. — Sow the 
seed at the same time as 
for celery, and treat the 
plants in the 8$me way 
tor the qpoBv, ground, 


so that the colour of the * as a salad ; the roots 

satin may show well, and ^ ^ and rind being cut or 

give effect to the whule. 1 TOt wy ^ pared off, they arc put 

A fine open overcast 1 § I P I T water, and set 

should be worked into on the fire, and boiled till 

the edge of the braid, to a fork will Readily pass 

give lightness, and some t 5 through them, after which 

of the spaces formed by they must be taken off, 

the design may be filled /' ^ A / an4 when cola, lUiey may 

in with the same stitch, / ^ ^ eaten with nil and 

as.it will make a pretty - vinegar, much .in the 

t riety when mixed in ■ n same manner as 550U 

th the several others would do beetroot. 

, we have already given in Culture, — Sow the 

our. previous chapters. seed at the same time as 

.Whefi the pattern is for celery, and t^sat ' the 

worked, a single row of i i« 4. plants in the sUme/way 

Iwsaid forms the outside , - lor the qpeotv ground, 

^ge, and is attached by bars to the centre design. The until the lime of final transplanting ; but for aa Cmy .crop, 
mounting for these screens is sometimes made so that the sow on a moderate hotbed the first or :secQind week in 
; : upHght rod may, with the work attached to it, be removed April, and when the plants ^e strong ent^h,’ plant them 
' stand arid used as a flhnd fire-screen; The two open out on another hotbed, setting them an .inch and a half 
. itftches,,whic& we Illustrate, are simply and quickly done, apart, %nd giving them a good watering as soon as 
* and may be worked as follows : — In Fig. i. a row of plain planted. Give abundance of air every day untU the 
mroast iis made into the braid, and the thread stretched beginning of June, when transplant them into their 
and then anc^her row of overcast taking each stitch final situation, on a bed of light rich earth, and 

l^ose ojf the preceding one, and workfhg-in the distance of fifteen inches asunder every way, aw not 
'^uililched thread fastening off at the end of the in tenches, as you would do celery. Give them apund- 
!/;j irow* /Putting in the needle again on, the left side, about i ance ot water as soon as planted out, and reppUt fod bjpe- 

space occupied* %y the over- Nation daily in very dry weathen but every im^day 
desired), three long twisted over- 1 in moderately cool weatl^er. Hoe thdn occastoUttlly, to 
ire now eyeiy fourth stitch of the pre- 1 clear them of vermin, and loosen the ^jl ^ W?® 

! roWyapd i spAcc- of tbtod, of coiirs<^ will be left > time. Many persorb Water to excess, thinking that AV^th- 

ubundance cf moisture the plants will ;^ve 
usual overcast ^ain coinmeijced, making at their full perfijetkm but* we can. assure 
Into the'.spUces and one Sjtween Idng^ch. ■ that -such is hoi foe ca$e,i>ut that yigorijjt^; giw'th 
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M de^ mucB mpiyt upi^n the liehness tii 

the on the watering; 

jC9^i^.---Thts ts .a haMy In^nial plant, with stnali 
bfdhoiis' foots, connected iti., :hbnx€^ from which the 
li0«ive$---wbich ore awl^shapi^ji .^ri^ 4 ike, and are pro^ 
dinied in tufts^rise. . *nie flowers appear in lune, on 
, l^und stalks, are white, and tinged with a reddish purple. 

’ !J?he foliage of this , plant is fiequenlly used as an in- 
^editot in salads in spring, for which puipose they are 


more esteeined onions, on account of their bein^ Dig the dung into the bottom of these trenches; work< 

nf #»»*. irt : 1^ I : j ii j — 


much milder in flavour. They are likewise used in soups, 
stews, dec:' The chive will grow in almost any soil or 
situation, knd is propagated by slips, or divisions of the 
roots' in! the ^spring or autumn. Plant them in rows 
eight or ten inches apart, and the %ame distance from 
each iother in :the rows, and they will soon increase into 
Intge hunches. In cutting the leaves for use, they 
i^Ould be taken ofl close to the ground, and others will 
shoot up in succession* A bed thus planted will continue 
jn perfection for* three or four years, after which time the 
roots should be taken up, divided, and re-planted as 
already advised. 

This is a hardy perennial plant, and grows 
wild in various parts of the kingdom, in gravelly pas- 
tures and by roadsides. The leaves are cut into 
threads^ and are prostrate. It produces its flowers in 
August and September, which ai*e yellow in the disc, 
but white in the rim or outer portion, and the whole 
plant is bitter and highly aromatic. It is cultivated 
dnefly for the sake of its flowers, which arc a safe 
bSItcr, and* serviceable for many complaints, and is 
much Used under the name of caniomiie tea. There 
are two varieties of this plant— the single and the 
double flowered. The double-flow’ered variety, though 
more beautiful than the single, is less eflicacibus, yet is 
more cultivated by growers for the market, on account 
of its p^ter bulk and weight. * 

The camomile delights most in a poor, sandy soil, .ind 
is propagated by parting the roots, or by offsets or runners. 
Detach the small tufty sets with roots any time during 
the months of March, April, and May, and plant them 
eight or ten inches asunder, giving them water when 
planted, repeating the operation from time to time as 
required. They w’ill soon take root and overspread the 
grOiihd, and will produce plenty of flowers the hitter part 
of the same summea^ and continue to bear for several 
yisairs in succession. The flowers should be gathered 
just Wh^n. they are full-blown, and spread in a shady 
place, an4^when they arc quite dry they should be put 
up in h4gs fpr use. 

This is a hardy biennial plant, with wedge- 
shaped leaves ^nd furx*owcd stalk, producing greenish- 
coloured flowers. The leaf-stalks, after being well 
blanched in the manner we shall presently advise, arc 
used raw, as a salad, from August to April. They 
are also very frequently stewed and put into soups. 
There arc many varieties, but those chiefly grown are 
Lion^S Paw, Cole’s Blood Red, Cole’s Cry.‘5tal White, &c. 
The above three sorts are best for general culture ; but 
there are several coarser kinds, which, being morif hardy 
• to stand th^ winter, arc better adapted for s^n-ing use, and 
siflt wefl for soups and stews. All the sorts arc propa- 
ga/lcd fronfl^ ^soed, which should be sown on rich and rather 
moi^t sod ; nhd for a bed four feet and a half wide by ten 
long, half on ounce of scecUwill be ^uite suffleienb, ^For 
tlie mam samiEner;i, autumn, and winter crops, make the 
IjrittC^Kb sowing middle of March to the ist of 

Aprfl; Sow in sou as above, ^^nd in dry weather w^ter 
moderati^v both before and after thq plants are up. As 
seem ^flants aare bk enough £ hold between l^e 

aad^mnb, iniicflc jfltm out inA nursery-leda, three 
tbAes ipalt hs direethm. Always make these bedi 
vby rich^ mqijlfflug with rotten dung. Su{^ 


the plants well with w^r, and wto t^y ate fltWk. 
six to twelve inches hig^ into: trenches^ ibr 

t^ching* For this purpose^ Viitd a' to 
planting, allot an open dom]|^iiment, ‘ahd^ w it ISto 
tranches eighteen inches ^ide . and sk inches et, , 

feet distance from each other, mcasurinsr the' 
centre of each trench, as at i, Fig. 4. FiS^ the said 
trenches with good, well-rotted stable-manure, and that 
from ah old hot-bed will be found as good as any^. 


ing this and the soil well together during the .j^ocess. 
This digging repeat two or three times, in order to in- 
corporate the dung and soil the better. At the time of 
planting, apply a little more dung of the same sort, and 
dig it in, and give it a good watering afterwards; but 
do not plant till the evening. 

In performing the operation of planting, first take up 
the plants from the nursery or seed-bed, and trim, strip- 
ping off all straggling leaves and side-shoots close to the 
root, but never cut the to^s, the leaves being very essential 
to the growth and \yell-doing of the plants. Trim the 
roots, cut off the tap-root, which will cause them to form 
a brush of fibres, and thus, preventing them from striking 
deep into the ground, the plant will never run to seed 
before the following spring. As soon as the plants are 
thus dressed, immerse the roots in water while out of 
ground. Plant a single row at the bottom of each 
(Fig. 2), setting the plants five or six inches apart, and 
give them a good v.'atcring immediately, and repeat it in 
dry weather until the plants show a renewed growth, and 
occasionally continue until the plants arc ready to be 
earthed up, as represented by the dotted linos (Fig. 3), 
but not afterwards. Continue planting out a monthly 
succession, fioin.june to September, and thus provide for 
a supply from July to the following spring. , 

As the plants advance from eight or ten to tvi-enty 
inches or two feet, earth or land them up, as it is 
termed, a.s at 3, Fig. 1. The two first mouldings must 
be done A'cry carefully and sparingly, being careful not to 
load tlie plants with too much earth at first, only drawing 
a Utile mould on a ridge on each side of the row, leaving 
the plants, as it were, still in a drill, as represented by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 3, and thus they will receive 
the full benefit of the rain and waterings ; and when the 
plants arc strong enough to bear six inches of mould, 
earth or land them up to that height, being careful that 
no earth falls into the heart of the plant, and to prevent 
which lie the plants loosely with bass, as shown, at 2 and 
3. Fig. I. i 

Some persons very strongly recommend long stranc^ 
of bass-matting lied together till of sufficient length 
for one entire row, anS fasten one end of this bass to 
a small stake put down at the end of the row for the 
purpose (see Fig. 2); and then, beginning 5 with the 
first plant, give it oae twist round the top of the leaves^ 
and then pass it to^ the next, and so on to the end of 
the row (Fig. 2), where it must again be fastened ; and 
then proce^ to mould it tm with a spade, being careful' 
to leave basses enough to fluid the mass of earth which, 
will be used in the ridge, still keeping the plants in a 
hollow, as l>efore directed. The process being thus ended, 
the bass mtlst be unravelled, beginning at the end where 
left off. ^ .. . 

The autumn and winter crops having attained their 
growth, give them a final earthing or landing up,. nesiriy 
to their tops, which will materially increase the length m 
the blanchei part, and be a means of protecting them 
more effectuaUy from severe frost during winter. , Always; 
choose a dry day for this work, and also whsn;^he plan^: 
are perfect^ dry ; for if should be lodged in riio ' 
bottoms of the leaves, it cannot easfly.'Oftcag)^ Jagiilgt 
landed iip^‘iGn«ise(i|ueniiy the pla^wmSd. 
danger of IsMMSBingTOCten, afid^«cnafli%dt • . 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

■ ERYStPEI^ 

toomaity of the terms, in medicine, 
an Eikj^sh word, made up of Greek words— -’ e^iw, 
dtaws ^irr— expressive of the teiiden^ of the 

disease to. spread from one part to another. The more 
English names for it are “ St. Anthony’s Are/’ “ The 
rose,” &c. 

Symptoms.’^Tha disease consists in a more or less ex- 
tensive spreading blush of the skin, with a tendency to the 
formation in it of blisters, or, as doctors say, of vesicles. 
The skin is red and swollen, and feels burning hot. There 
is generally some degree of constitutional disorder — such 
ns sickness, loss of appetite, headache, shivering followed 
by fever, &c. The tongue is likely to be furred a good 
deal. The disease may attack various parts of the body ; 
perhaps its most common site is the face and head. It 
rarely confines itself exactly to ^hc spot where it begins, 
but spreads more or less. The seriousness or otherwise 
of the attack depends for the most part on the extent of 
the redness, and the severity of the general symptoms of 
the patient. If there is great prostration, dry tongue, or 
delirium, the case is serious. If there is but slight dis- 
turbance of the general health, it is not serious. There is 
a very fatal fofm of erysipelas peculiar to new-born 
children, especially in hospitals, beginning for the most 
part in some soreness of the skin, especially that con- 
nected with the separation of the navel-cord. \Ve say there 
is such a fJhm. Wc should almost have said there wax 
such a fofm of the disease ; for it has been greatly 
abolished, since the discovery of the importance of ventila- 
tion and fresh air in lying-in-hospitals. This form of 
. erysipelas is occasionally seen in private houses, especially 
where cleanliness, sweetness, and fresh air, arc not sought 
after. The disease spreads, and tends rapidly to the 
formation of inacter, or of sloughs. The little infant is 
greatly affected and prostrated by it ; and, in hospitals, 
generally dies. 

Cause's, — Ordinary erysipelas is generally caused by 
something wrong in the system. Certain people are more 
apt to have it than others, especially such as have anv 
weakness about their kidneys. It often only needs foi such 

a ‘e to get a cold^ or to be a little intemperate, to get a 
attack of erysipelas. In new-born children, as we 
have said, the disease generally originates in some sore- 
ness of the skin, as in that soreness connected with the 
^te of the navel. But this of itself is not sufficient to 
cause erysipelas. There must be some poorness of the 
system, or some foulness of the air, which poisons the 
blood of the infant, and makes it iTable to cr>'^iipclas. 

Trsahmnt — We need scarcely say that eiysipclas is 
too serious a complaint for merely domestic treatment. 
Nevertheless, a good deal depends, on domestic treat- 
ment, andl we shall be particular on what may appear 
very simple matters, but which are really of very great 
moment ; and we shall conclude with a little notice of 
useful medicines for such as bannot command a doctors 
advice. First of all, fresh air is of the greatest importance. 
I^aughts should be avoided as far as possible, but fresh 
air is indispensable. Then the relief of the part affected 
will depend very .much upon the domestic treatment it 
receives* The doctor will instruct ; but he will rfot object 
to stnxie liberty on the part of the patiem:, or his good 
nurse, in using one or other of those local applications, 
wto:h arc found in. the particular case to give®most relief. 
Ilf one case, most* relief will be obtained from dusting 
:^e 'part freely with flour ; in another, from a warm 
fomentation. As a general rule, all edd ^plica- 
thwia dioidd be avmded. Local , sowaiesscs of children , 
A nde, be aooth^ wkh|mpy dnd 

IMiditoei. . Then the diet, ft the shoidd be 

tUMirisbing. |ii}fc mi beer tm are always s^e. | 


Occasionally stimulants will be nectfiaary. If the tongue 
is furred, and skin very hot, no harm wifi be done by * 
a little openii^medicme, and by a iew> doses ^ an 
vescittg medierhe^ such as— The effervescing citro-taitrate 
of sod^ one drpehm, three or four times a day^ in^mter, 
effervescing. But the medicine which is preeminently 
useful in cases of erysipelas, and the givnig ^ wj^h 
should not be long delayed, is the tincture of the per- 
^chloride of iron, in some such form as the following 

Tincture of perchloride of iron ... i drachm. 

bimple syrup 3 drachms. *; 

, Water 6 ounces. 

Mix. Two tablespoonfuls should be taken every four 
hours, in as much water. 

• 

As a general rule, erysipelas now-^-days, with our dis- 
coveries of the value of fresh air and sensible diet, is not 
a fatal disease, and need not occasion so much ahum as ' 
it used to do. It is worst in hospital^ and unhealthy 
houses ; and in very young ^hil^en it is much more dan- 
gerous than in older subjects. Wc will not enter into the 
treatment of the disease in children, furtheif^ than to say 
that fresh air and good milk^ in cases where the child has 
not a mother or a wetnurse, are immensely important , 

ERYTHEMA- * * 

Erythema ('EpuOaivu, to redden or cause blushing may 
popularly be regarded as a sort of erysipelas. It is a red- 
ness of the skin in patches^ and diffcK from erysipelas in 
not affecting such an extensive surface ; in noP tending to 
spread ; and in not tending to the formation of blebs or 
vesicles. The patches of redness may occur on the limbs, 
chest, or face. We shall only notice two kinds of common 
occurrcnce. 

Erythema nodosum is a common complaint, especially 
.among young women. It consists of oval patches, of in- 
llamccl skin, situated for the most part on the legs. They 
remain distinct, and do not run into each other. The 
patches arc rod, and swollen, and more or less painful The 
health is mostly faulty, the patient being weakly. There 
is often some irregularity of the monthly functions. 

Causes. — Debility, and irregularity of functiSns in young 
women. 

Treatment. — The case is one for good advice. Any ir- 
regularity must be rectified. As a rule, weakness must be 
treated by tonics, of which quinine and iron are eminently 
useful and generally soon make a satisfactory impression 
on the disease. 

Erythema intertrigo is a form of redness of the skin, 
which occurs in the folds of the skin of infants in .the 
neck, thigh, and other parts, but which will be more 
properly noticed elsewhere. It often coincides with, thrush 
and diarrhoea, and can only be cured by curing these. 

FRUIT AND FLOWER STANDS FOR TABLE 
DECORATION. 

A TABLE VASE manufactured in this country that, be- 
came very popular, was one called *‘the Josephine.” 

It was awarded a prize at the Horticultural Exhibition. 

‘‘ The Excelsior ” vase, distinctly different in style, ob- 
tained the first prize some few seasons subsequently. Of 
all costal tabic decorations, i| is best fitted mr a centtie- 
piecR •it consists of a very^large, fiat, circular dish of 
glass, from the centre of which rises a slender JhaA of 
the %ame bright material, surmotfntecf by a coipauc^pia. ; 
Round the sitic of the dish three other comuc' pias 
arranged, these, as Welt as the dish, are dr #sed.„ vot 
flowers, fem fronds, flTasses, roses, steplmno^4 . 

passion flowers, fudasias, &Q. The oresaMig M ^ 
ornaments should not be beavy-— the^happy wdmmk U 
just to avoid scantinels. Fill scanu? ki « 

/ ^ ' 


site 


frOit a»d flower stands. 


I 


tl)«^my described on patfe ^64^ tiO the desired effect 
is .piMnced. ^*The ^^xcdsior” ii made in five sites. 
One of the smalier of th^e sizes is enough for a small 
, table. On a larger teble three may be arranged, or if J 
- very large, three together^ the largest in the centre, in 
the way shown in the illustration, 
and two smaller ones at the ex- 
tremities of the table. A single 
** Excelsior^ may be very well sup- 
ported by a piece of plate on either 
side, at some distance, or scent 
fountains. Small baskets of 
fiowiers and of fruit are constantly t 

& ed tastefully amongst the 
( 9 $, or at the comers of a table. 

The Denmark” basket is a great 
favourite for this purpose, and is 
used by the Princess of Wales. 

It is made in all sizes, from the 
size of an egg to one ‘about nine 
inches acijp^s. It is the shape of 
7 j entirely of clear glass, 
and stands on three legs of 
sui^ oriiamental description. It 
is fill^ with moss and flowers. 

Fig. 2 is filled with fmit, oranges, 


ditdi is of a vast she, and Yotmd it are conmeopiaA 
It is, in fact, the same as the Excelsior," without!.the 
Cpntre shaft. Tall, narrow glasses she sometimes placed 
beside each guest, holding a single flower. A VdEty 
table decoration in the strawberry season is a single sh^ 
of this kind fixed in a glass saheer. 
'Fhe^ saucer is piled with Straw- 
berries, and a flower crowns the 
shaft. For a strawberry party a 
small stand of such a kind is placed 
to every guest, a tiny glass bowl of 
sifted sugar, and a little jug of cream. 

Finger glasses can^be charged 
with rose water for formal parties, 
and a little sprig of some small 
kind of flower, or a moss-rosebud, 
placed in each. 

I Table fountains with perfumed 
jets are elegant additions to the 
dinner tabic. 

We will imagine a dinner table 
with either a “Josephine” or an 
“ Excelsior ” in the centre. Other 
ornaments should seive as what 
may be termed^ the half-centres. 
Between the centre and each side 




, grapes, and strawberries, 
leaves. The basket is 
a honeycomb, and the » 

Cpmgatcd. Fig. 3 is a > 

5 ' ijaakct for fruit or dowers, v 
I is from a classic model, 

. , fit for flowers only!* The «* 
vaiie jib of pure glass, the oma- 
n^t mnd it »a cable of glass festooned, and a 
^bm handle. Fig, 5 is atazzarirom a mediaeval model, fit ^ 
w flowers or fruit, made of pur<^ glass, in shape of a ■ 
wallow saucer; a circle, finely corfegated, is attached to ' 
cente of the saucer by wsiyP of hand!?. On this, 
alW round the turn’s edgc.rse a few knobs, which arc 
grew jewels. j 

: Fig, 6 is a large and l>eaiitii|(l ornament. The glass 

’ * . 1 


is a handsome ornament of silver. 
Right and left of each silver orna- 
ment a spent fountain might well 
be placed. Beyond, lengthways, 
place four “Alexandra” baskets. 

Plates and dishes of fruit, gar*- 
nished with flowers, must be 
^ . , . . , placed between the ornaments, 

sufficiently to save the table from looking meagre without 
making it crowded. Place to every? guest finger-bowls, 
single flower vases holding one flower, and Coloured 
for one. IThe finger-bowls should be charged with rose- 
water, and a tuft of flowers dropped inside, Orndmental 
cards arc flsed to enhance the luxufy. The napkin may 
be cfegantly folded, and charged wth flowers. We 
give separate articles on napldn ftriding, ' ' 
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HOUiSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 

THE <iAMB or BifziQtrE {concluded). 

nree-handed, Bisigue.--lLh\s is played with thrc% 
packs id cards, and is governed by the same rules as 
the ordinary, two-handed game ; but the score is lai^er, 
usually consisting of 1,500 points. The double b^zique 
counts .500, Olid a triple bezique 500 more, but aU the 
cards must b^ shown together. The single or double 
bjdzique may, however, have been previously declared, the 
cards being left on the table. Sometimes the game is 
fixed at 3, OCX), and triple bezique is then allowed to score 
for 1,500. 

In three-handed bdzique the 25th is the tum-up or 
trump card. The player to the left of the dealer leads, 
and the deal passes to « the left in rotation, the play to 
each trick following in the same order. In the play of 
the last eight cards each, player njust take the card before 
him if he can, either by following suit, if he has it, or by 
playing a trump ; but if he can do neither, he iiiay play 
any card from his hand. 

In the three-handed game, each player strives to keep 
back the score of his opponents as well as to make his 
own ; and when one is in advance, and the other some 
distance behind, the play of the person whose score 
stands Ix'lwecn tHb two will therefore occasionally favour 
the latter, so as to keep back the more dangerous 
adversary. 

Four-handed Besiquc.—ThQXQ arc two ways of playing 
this game, as to the respective merits of which opinions 
vary. Somft prefer that each should play on his own 
account, and others that the four should be divided into 
two sides and play partners, as at whist. If the parties 
play individually, four packs of cards must be used. The 
game should not be set at more than 1,500, as otherwise 
it is apt to last too ‘ long. 'I'ripic bezique, whicli very 
rarely occurs, would count 1,000. Supposing all the eight 
bdzique cards to fall into the hand of one player, he 
could not count beyond this, fiom the necessity of parting 
with one of his eight cards to play to each trick. 

This form of fourdianded bdzique is interesting from the 
variety it affords, and the scope tnere is for play in fight- 
ing against the hands of the three opponents, and keeping 
each pack, as occasion may require. Its chief defect is its 
length, inasmuch as it often takes quite as long to score as 
in two-handed bdzique ; and the game is necessarily made 
to qonsist of a greater number of points, from the chance 
that an extraordinary hand might otherwise deprive if of 
its interest. 

Four-handed bdzique played wit|j partners is a prefer- 
able form of the game. Either three or four packs may 
be used, and the game is generally fixed at 2,000. One 
player on each side scores for himself and his partner. 
After a trick 13 taken, either partner, o» both, on the side 
taking it, may declare and score. Marriages, sequence, 
&c., can only proceed from the hand of each individually; 
but bdzique having been declared by one of the partners, 
the other, having the same cards, may declare double 
bdzique, provided the first arc still on the table. The 
same rule holds good wijh regard to triple bdzique, which 
scores t,ooo. The score of 1,500 for a triple bdzique, 
although it is allowed by some players, is much t^o high, 
as it allows 1,000 for the production of two additional 
bdziquo cards after the double bdzique has been declared; 
an4 thercffore, in our own opinion, gives too high a 
premiom .to the clement of chance in the game: 

We may remark here that there is a mode oi playing 
bdzique, in cither the two-handed or foUr-handed form, 
whicJi differs from the general Va?ctice* A t^imp card 
i^ not famed up at the end of the deal, but the first 
marrisqgfe declared determines the trump smt, and is, 
scqredlTbr as a royal marriage. The sevens do not score 
under this method In other respects the scc»ring, &c., 


proceed as in the ordinary game* llte variation is not 
to be recommended, as it tends to introduce greater un- 
certainty and confusion into a game which akwy suffers 
l^from the want of uniformity in its laws and mactice. . 

The follow]^ is a brief list of recognised rules or the , 
game of bdzique, according to the principles already ’ 
laid down, where they differ with laws giveh ’ 
where, the variation has the authority of some of the 
most experienced players : — 

RULES OP THE CAME. 

1. The deal is determined by cutting, and falls to the 
Highest card, ten reckoning next the ace, as in the game. 

2. The players deA in turn until the end of the play. 

A player dealing out of turn may be stopf^ before tlie 
turning up of the trump card, but not after. 

3. Should the dealer expose a card, or give a wrong 
number to either himself or the adversary, Uie latter may 
elect whether the deal shall be forfeited. * 

4& Should the misdeal not bp discovered until the 
players have looked at their cards, it must stand ; a 
player short of his number may complete ft •from tliO 
talon ; one having too many cards must not draw until 
they are reduced to the right number. ^ ^ 

5. A player is not compelled to follow suit, but may 
play any card he pleases, before the last eight tricks. 

6. After taking a trick the player may make any 

declaration, the declared card being exposed on the 
table. * 

I 7. The score for either seven of trumps rfthks^as a 
, declaration, and can therefore only be taken after a* trick 
I is made. 

8. The y)liyer exchanging his seven of trumps .for the 
I lurn-iip c.ird, cannot use tiic hitler in a declaration until 
i he has taken another trich. 

9. A second declaration can only be made by an ad- 
dition from the hand to exyosed cards already on live 
table. 

10. No declaration can be made after the player has 
drawn his eighth card from the talon. 

11. Should the player omit to score for any declaration 
when it is made, he may rectify the error at any time 
when it can be clearly proved. If the matter is disputed, 
he cannot claim the privilege. 

12. If a player, in drawing from the talon, lifts two 
cards instead of one, his opponent may claim to see both 
cards, and take his choice between them. If the player 
who is second in turn to draw docs the same thing, the 
adversary may sec the cards, and elect which sh^.be 
retained. 

13. A player who plaj s to a trick with only seven o^rds 
in his hand loses twenty points, which may be .esmer 
deducted from his score or added to his opponent’s, if 
both emit to draw, and play with seven cards, there is 
no penalty, but each takes two cards from the talon. 

14. A player being in possession of nine cards forfeits 
100 points, to be taken from his score or added to his 
adversary’s, as the latter may elect. 

15. There is no penally for playing out of turn, and if 
the second player plays to a card wrongly led, the triclc 
holds good. 

, j 6. The tricks already taken niay not be looked ov<;* 
during the play of the hand, but either player may see 
the l^^rick at any tiijpc. • 

17. In the play of the last eight tricks, the ^ond 
playej is bound to take the trick ^if ly can, either by 
playing a supepor card of the suit led, or a trump. 

18. A player revoking during the last eight tricks 
cannot claim any of me aces or tens included in thctil^ 
but his advAsary may\^Gorc them all. • 

In our next paper we shall •turn to that 
pretty out-door game, c^qutt, a favouiitj; in mp$t house- 
holds, and deservedly 
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TfiE TOJtEtTE. 

Kiitow 0 lM icpnimued). 

Qrdittary Rinffmrm of ifu Scalp (continued from page 
94)*— We now come tp the local treatment of the simpler 
cases of this variety of disease. Whenever a ringworm 
appears, the mother or nurse should set to work to closely 
search every porrion of the scalp for different spots of 
disease, and must remember that they are very readily 
missed, especially in light-haired children. The hair 
should be cut away from all diseased or suspicious places, 
for half an inch at least beyond the actual edge of the 
so that a clear view may be obtained of tHe 
effects. If there are very many places over the head 
where the liairs arc dry and broken off, it is much best 
to cut the hair of the crown off altogether. Every mom- 
Ing a Search should be made for fresh spots, because it 
is an easy natter to destroy these. If the disease is 
extensive ana severe, a doctor should be at once con- 
sulted, as we have saidL; but if there arc only two or three 
places, and they are discovered early, an attempt may be 
made to^destroy the disease by the use of the strongest 
acetic acid. Each spot is to bo freely touched with this 
acid, «iwhich is tp be applied with a piece of sponge tied 
to the end of a Ctick, and gently rUbbed on. Jf it cause 
much smarting, a little poultice may be applied, to ease 
the discomfort. Sometimes the fluid blisters. In the 
•course of a few hours, the part will blister or become more 
or less r^d and irritable. In twenty-four hours or so more, 
the scales may be removed, by bathing and lifting them 
off with a card ; and wc should then use some other 
application— tincture of iodine, or while precipitate oint- 
ment, ten grains to an ounce of lard. Dr. Fox, in a 
recent paper on the treatment of ringworms in the 
Practiiioner for March, recommends that an applica- 
tion composed of two grains of bichloride of mercury to 
an ounce of lard — as weak as this — be used, with con* 
■siderable friction. tSomc persons advise blistering ring- 
worms as a first step. The acetic acid mentioned above 
answers all the purpose. If, after ten days or so, there 
is not a decided improvement, but the patches enlarge, 
and the hairs become much diseased and broken off, 
domestic medicine had better not be trusted to. When 
xemedies, such as ointments or tincture of iodine, produce, 
after being used for some time, little yellow pustules, it 
is a sign that they irritate too much ; and, if they be 
persisted in, harm instead of good will be done, 

Durip^ the time that the above steps arc being taken, 
it is desirable to keep the head very clean, by washing 
•daily with soap and water, and to oil or pomade the hair, 
bemuse this prevents the scattering of the seeds of dis- 
ease. Whenever the short, dry hairs arc seen over any 
patch, an attempt should be made to pull them out. It 
is said they are brittle and break off, but a great many 
do come out as desired. Diseased hairs are always 
ioosc, so that the pulling them out gives no pain. The 
pulling out of the hairs is called “ dcpilation.” About 
an inch or so of area can be cleared at a sitting. The 
•ointment inentioned a moment ago may be used after 
each jpulUng out. The use of some remedy to kill the 
' parasite most be continued as long as there are any signs 
'of broken-off and dry, brittle hairs. We have said that 
if little yellow heads appear after the free use of the 
ointment named, there too ipuch irritatioi> t, Under 
thesp circumstaiKcs, it will be advisable to desist from 
the use of any^iictwc measures, and then the fojjowing 
ointment may be used ^ 

White precipitate ... I, ... 5 grmns. 

Carbolic acid ... ... f.. ... *2 grains. ; 

Frtshlard ... « i ounce. 

be igptly rubbedtott, night and mcMTung. 

•All diseased hairs should sti^ be extracted. ' We 


the application of remedies^bl^ we hdtioe the hairs to 
be growing out in a dnd ndt a 6rd0l^ 

and to be of natural fining aspect^ and m the 
|%rllicle, instead of loose, diul, and ^^ittle;^;' It - mhst 
be remembered that ringworm leaves behiiid a good deal 
of scurftness at times, which must not be confounded 
with the actual disease. We shall know the difier^ce 
by the fact that there are no loose and brit^e hairs. 
When this scaliness occurs, the best tj^eatmeht is the 
application of the following pomade twice a day 

Balsam of Peru 10 drops. , 

Dilute nitric acid 10 drops. 

Olive oil I drachm* 

p'resh lard (scented) l j ounces. 

To be applied to the scurfy part with the finger twice 
a day. ' 

When the whole scalp, is dry and irritable, the following 
embrocation may be used in the place of pomade : — Equid 
parts of olive oil £vnd lime water, well shaken together, so 
as to form an emulsion. This comfjound should be 
freshly prepared t*ver>' week or so. It may be scented as 
may be most convenient or desirable. 

What is to be done to stop the spread of ringworm to 
other children in families and schools ? When this un- 
fortunate disease breaks out, it is the‘safcst plan to wash 
thoroughly the heads of the unaffected with the following 
lotion, night and morning : — 

Sulphurous acid ... i part. 

Distilled water ... ^ 6 parts. 

Thib solution should be obtained fresh every few dayS, 
and from a good chemist. After its application, the head 
I should be pomaded m the usual way, and the scalp 
I thoroughly washed once or tw’icc a wc(‘k. 

I Again, inasmuch as the disease ringworm is spread by 
little vegetable seeds, which gel into the hair, and are 
entangled b> caps and brushes, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that those attacked by ringworm should have 
i separate toilette articles, and that their cap.s or brushes 
I should not be used by othei b. 

Keriofi is the same disease as the last, only tliat the 
h^air-follicles are specially inriamed, and pour out a sticky 
secretion like the juice "of the mistletoc-bferry. The ap- 
pearance, in the early stage, is much like a nutmeg-grater, 
with hairs coming through each aperture, these hairs 
being loose. When in an advanced stage, the disease 
looks like an abscess under the skin. The treatment 
is the same as for the last variety. 

Rhtg'VLtorm rrf th( non-hairy Parts of thi Body^ or 
Tinea drdnata^ occurs in little red, scurfy, itchy, circular 
patches or acUud circles, which extend their circum- 
ferences from day to day. At first, there may be only a 
small, scurfy, red spot, but the ringed character of the 
eruption is characteristic. There is no discharge, and, 
as a rule, no crusting. These circlbs occur about the 
neck, the face (especially the forehead), the arm, and 
the body, and often in connection with ringworm of the 
scalp, ;i5 before described. Mothers and nurses are 
generally able to tell when this^ disease is present. The 
popular remed)^ ink, is by no means to be despised^ and 
does very well for the minor instances of the affection. If 
this do not seem to succeed, the following may be tried 1— 
Hyposulphite of soda, J ounce; water, o ounces. , To be 
used nigpt and morning. The part to be well washed 
with soap and water first of all, and then to be wetted 
for some time with the solution. ^ 

* Simple tincture of iodine, put on night and tnoming, 
acts veiv well. If* th^ disease be veiy well marked, 
and evidently l^re be a great diSfKiailjon to^The rapid 
spread iff the dxsease, acetic aoid ine|r he hniited over 
the i^ts as itey appear^ md used 

aubseqoemly. 
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* : S^rmuJ/fiff is som^itnes called the 

wdQ^cock <xt4ie sea; becao^^ it is cooked without being* 
em^edf The liver« so dressed, is a delicious morsel ; the 
mass of the rest of the ** inwards is trilling. The desh is 
firm, flaky, white, highly esteemed ; but scarcely to be 
recommended to wealdy stomachs. The red mullet, which 
always fetches good prices, is a spring and summer fish, 
coming in with fte mackerel, which it attends and follows, 
and returning with them, after their recovery from spawn- 
ing, in the autumn. In fishing for mackerel, it has been 
found that, by going you hit upon red mullet, 

which swim the shoals of mackerel, and are be- 

lieved by fishermen to feed upon their droppings. Although 
perhaps not universally^ there is little doubt this is 
generally the case. The smallness of the red mullet’s in- 
testines may be accounted for by its living “ by suction,” 
whether parasitically, or, like snipef, on minute worms and 
animalcules. , ^ 

Red mullet may be boiled, which is not doing them 
justice ; they may be fried, which is better, but they 
require some care to prevent their breaking. The best 
way is to oven them ; and they may be perfectly done 
before a good fire in an American oven. In any case they 
should be scaled, tho fins and gills removed, but the belly 
left unioucbed. 

For baking, butter a metal dish, lay the fish in it, pour 
over them a winc-gl:iss oi so of flour-and-water or good 
broth, lay piefcs of butter on them, and baste all the 
while they ars cooking. The gravy which comes from 
them is it may be heightened by a teaspoouful of 
essence of rihrimps ,or anchovy, but should not be dis- 
coloured by catchup, Reading, or other black-brown 
sauce. Serve the fish in the dish in which they were 
baked. 

Oysters {cooked) appear more frequently as components 
of othcj' dishes , tlian by themselves. They afford great 
help to vol-au- vents, and give the finishing touch to fish 
pies, no matter what. Scalloped, in the w.iy to be 
directed for crab, they are excellent. The simplest and 
best way of stewing them lias been already given. For 
oyster patties, you have only to >varm and season the 
oysters in the same way, and put them into the ready- 
baked crusts. Resides these, wc recommend a delicate 
and easily-made 

Oyster Pie, — Cover a wdl-buttcred, deep plate or tin — 
a soup-plate answers perfectly — with puit-pastc ; lay an 
extra layer round the edge of the plalb, and bake it very 
nearly enough. That done, fill thc^pic with oysters, 
seasoning with nutmeg, pepper, salt, and butter ; dust in 
a little flour amongst ihcin, and cover all with thin puff- 
paste. Bake quickly ; when the top crust is done, the 
oysters will be aone also. If to be eaten luit, serve as soon 
as leaked, as the crust quickly absorbs the gravy. If to 
be eaten cold, let it cool, untouched, in the plate or pan. 
It is quite as good in this w'ay as hot, and is excellent for 
picnicabt for travelling. 

Sm^uh'hins {jpursim), — These pretty little orsons, of 
which our seas would furnish a supply, arc considered 

f reat delicacies in countries^ they are sent to table; 

ut they are nowhere tak^nin sufficient quantity to furpish 
a stapie article of food. In the primeval seas they must 
have been most abundant ; every flint bed contains fossil 
, urchina with their curiousand beautiful warts and tubercles. 
♦Their ffeshis pinkish, sweet, and when uncooked resembling 
that of Ihe oyster in flavour. M. Figuier says that only 
certam- species. of urchins are comestible j which we may 
be permit^ to doubt. One, esj^cMly, named 

enclosed m Us 

spiny sbaC sbeU kstV j$ symmetrical, elegant, 
liighay wvmdtdUify contrived to suit ths 


Gro«itur0*s needs. The f^ines are of locomotion 
as well as of defence. TMk ^ies mijAt 

strengfthen invaUds, if they could only ;be pemaded to 
try it; wc ourselves have .seen it eat^ with great 
enjoyment. M- Figuier says, “For my oWd I 
nave only once partaken of sea-urchin (su|jp0rt^1^ the 
savoury bouillabaisse), and they appear^ to me!/odd"'fit 
for the gods.” 

Sca-urchins are found in every sea ; they dwell in Sandy 
bottoms, and sometimes upon rocky ground. When. boilCi^ 
they turn red like the crab, and also resemble it in taste. 
In Corsica and Algeria the melon-shaped urchin, Eckinns 
mdo^ is much esteemed. In Naples and the French 
Channel ports Echint^f lividus is eaten. In Provence 
the common sea-urchins, Echinus escuUntus and E. 
gnumlosus^ arc the favourites, • 

.Sca-urchins are mostly eaten raw, like oysters. They 
are cut in four parts, and the flesh scooped out with a 
spoon. They are sometimes, but more rarely, dressed by 
boiling, and eaten from the shell like an e^^, using long 
sippets of bread. Hence the name of sea-eggs, which they 
bear in many countries. - 

The Fresh-water Crayfish. — Although, una^ubted^, 
more abundant on the Continent than m Great Britain, 
we believe, nevertheless, that this curious little crustacean 
occurs in many streams, especially in tne midland and 
southern counties, where, on account of its retiring 
habits, its existence is not even suspected. One means 
of discovering its presence is to twisj some entrails 
or other .animal offal in loose straw and rougb sticks, 
so as to form a coarse network around it ; to sink 
this near a steep river’s bank, at niglitfall ; and pull 
it out suddenly very early in the morning,, by a jerk 
which does not give the creatures time to disentangle 
themselves. , 

A miller once gave us a day’s crayfishing, conducted 
on a different plan, of which wc availed ourselves by 
deputy. He lot off the water from the stream above the 
mill, till its level was reduced two or three feet. Some 
individuals without shoes and stockings, and not in their 
Sunday clothes, then waded along each riverV bank. 
Wherever there was a hole, above or under water, they 
thrust in their fingers, and mostly pulled out a crayfish, 
which was immediately consigned to a bag hung round 
tlicir neck. They were in no fear of bites, which, indeed, 
would be insignificant, and in a short space of lime made 
a handsome catch. 

On another occasion we procured crayfish to keep in 
an aquarium ; but they pined at the bottom, hating the 
light, disgusted at being stared at, refusing to eat, and 
cursing in their heart of hearts the villanous temptation of 
the dead dog in a faggot, which had brought them into 
this pale captivity from their dc.?r, dark holes oii the 
river’s bank. Be pleasant they would not, unless at night, 
when wc were all up-stairs and fast asleep. Their hearts 
were more obdurate than ours ; they stood out so well, 
and refused to be comforted so completely, that we turned 
them into a broiik, t 9 take their chance. And yet they 
might have been amusing, if they had not proved so 
nocturnal and shy. They are the very miniature of the 
esculent lobster, only of stronger build and much greater 
tenacity of life, with a further claim to close relationship 
by turning bright red when they are boiled. 

It is this quality which causes. them to be sought after 
by grmdflpcripks, as garnirii for itfhny of their elaborate 
dishes. They are akso used to make an old-fa^ioned 
and exp^sive soup- thi Msque ddere^issee. They may 
be servea as you ijfould a plate of shrimps, at breakfast, 
luncheon, or with salad at the close of a dinner. Most 
French cooks boil crayfisKlin courtdwuillon^ which, in our 
opinion, spoils fhem, as .well as lobster^ cfabs, an^ sea 
crayfishu The liquor is made by {browing into a fcetHle, 
three-quarters-full of water, leaves, thyme, par^, 
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pepper, cloves, mae^, and any other aroniaties 
nlrbs 3^11 please, that wiB disguise the natural flavour 
^ pf the fish, besides sliced onkois and carrots, salt, wine, 
and vinegar, BoU tbesd^ together three-quarters of ar^ 
llour, pass the liquor through a strainer, and use it a% a 
court-DOuiflonto DOil your fish in. For those who like it 
for the above kinds of shell-fish (and it, is also employed 
for shrinips arid prawns), the same court-bouillon will 
serve several times, keeping longer, of course, in winter 
than In summer. 

.Wie strongly recommend, in preference, to cook cray- 
fid» (and au other crustaceans) English fashion. Wash 
them thoroughly in several waters, brushing them wi^i a 
soft brush ; for they are foul feeders, and often have mud 
adhering tp them. Put them into a stewpan ; sprinkle 
over them a good handful of salt ; cover them with boil- 
ing water, and let them boil twenty minutes. Shell-fish, 
eobked in court-bouillon, are generally allowed to cool in 
it ; when bOilcd in salt-and-watcr, they may be taken out 
as soon as done. 

The shells of crayfish are so thick, in proportioa to 
their 9t^, that they need the accompaniment of a pair of 
nutcrackers. 

Shrimps. — ^Three kinds of shrimps arc caught along the 
British coaststi-the brown shrimp, the red shrimp, and 1 
the prawn, Tne brown shrimp keeps close to the shore, j 
and even affects brackish waters ; it is mostly caught by * 
fishermen or women, wading in the sea, and pushing a 
shrimp-net before them. It is the most highly-flavoured 
of ihe^ihree. The red shrimp, of a clear pale jiink, rarely 
attains the size of the preceding, is slimmer in its pro- 
portions, and much more delicate in flavour. It never 
enters brackish waters, but keeps well out to sea. llis 
sometimes called the Yarmouth shrimp, from having 
been accidcnt.ally discovered in Great YarmoiUli Roads by 
some boats employed in recovering lost anchors by a pro- 
cess called** sweeping/^ Two boats, at a certain distance 
from each other, proceed up and down the roads, having a 
loose rope suspended between them, at the middle of 
which is fastened a large fish -basket or ** swill,” partly 
laden with stones to sink it. By these means the place 
of the hnehor at the bottom of the sea is ascertained, and 
it is then raised and brought to land ; but, in particular 
states of the tide, it v/iis found that the swill, when 
, brought to the surfiicc, was filled with an unusual species 
of shrimp. I'hc hint was taken immediately, and the red 
shrimp fishery established. 

The prawn, considerably the largest of the three, is 
much less abundant. It resembles the red shrimp in 
colour and form, but is caught in traps and baited nets 
along rockv coasts, and at the mouths of rivers. Eaten 
fresh-boiled on the spot where it is taken, it is delicate 
and excellent ; but when cooked for travelling is often 

3 »oiIcd by .oversalting. When shrimps can be bought 
ive and boiled at home, you insure their freshness and 
follow your own taste. Boiled shrimps, clammy to the 
touch, and exhaling a pungent smell, arc not fresh. To 
cook them, after careful washing, picking out all weeds j 
and foreign matters, throw them into boiling salt-and- 
water and boil ten minutes, or until, upon trial, you find 
thon^ done to your taste. 

?t may seem trifling, to those who know how to do it, , 
to say anything about shelling shrimps ; but when there | 
is a right way and wrong way, it is surely worth while 
to practise the former, whdli shrimps ar^ Boiled alive, 
the muscle Cfmtracts, and folds.the tail beneath the body ; ! 
yhen the rtmiains extended after boiling, the shrimp ! 
was dead, and wiU be found soft and worthless. N ow there 
IS a difference in the shape^f the different species of 
shrimps. The tail -of the hravn shtim^As rmiuded 
at bcn(^ like that of the lobster, whereas the lad of 
the rod sjmmp and tbor prawn presents a sort of knee or 
art;;;rc. To shell a brown iurimp, take the head between 


your right fibger and thumb ; wi^ yout lefllf^fiogtt«and 
thumb-nail raise on each side the Amtt the tail mspest 
the head; pinch the tajil, and the shefl iriU come away 
entire. At Honfleur, and other ports of the Normaxl 
coast, the finest brown shrimps are picked out to be sent 
to table as plates of hwS'd*mtvreSf while the small -qnes 
are shelled, to make patties and by ^c^en 

who perform their task with incredible rapidity., Com- 
fortably seated on a low, rush-bottomed chair^ with their 
feet kept warm in a small tub or keeler, the shelled 
shrimps fly from their fingers to the basin which receives 
them, almost as if they were dischaiged in a stream by 
machinery. To peel red shrimps and prawns, take the 
head between the thumb and second finger of your rig^t 
hand ; take the tip of the tail between your left finger and 
thumb J with the nail of your ri^t forefinger raise the 
section of the shell which forms pie knee or bend \ pinch the 
tail, and the naked flesh will be left attached to the head. 

Shrimp .SVr/rt^rf.— ghrimps serve for other purposes 
besides whiling away the time with bread and butter. 
For a salad, pilq, a teacupful or more of shelled shrimps 
in the middle of a small dish. Surround them with a 
circle of chopped hard whites of egg, as you would for a 
salmagundi ; round this put a single row of capers, then 
a circle of chopped hard yolks ; outside the whole lay a 
narrow border of watcr-crcsses and quartered Icfetuce- 
hearts. The salad may be further (Embellished with a few 
gherkins and bits of pickled red cabbage. Send up with 
it, in a sauceboat, any salad mixture approved by the 
guests. 

Shrimp Patties^ or Vol-au-vent, — Shfll the quantity 
of shrimps required ; with the heads aiii shells make a 
broth as directed fiir shrimp sauce. Take a small 
qii.antity of this, scarcely more than will serve to moisten 
the shrim|)s, as the ragout must be kept thick and creamy. 
Bring this to the right consistency with flour, arrowroot, 
or raw egg yolks, stirring in butter, and seasoning with 
pepper and grated nutmeg, or a smalt pinch of scraped 
horseradish. Salt, probably, will not be needed. A slight 
clash of lemon-juice or vinegar may be added. Spice 
should be used quite in moderation, as the natural flavour 
of the shrimps requires little to relieve it. Have ready, 
warmed, the crusts of your patties or your vol-au-vent. 
When the shrimps are thoroughly heated, without boiling, 
in the above sauce, distribute the ragout amongst your 
patties, or with it fill your volau-venty the crusts for 
which may either be made at home or procured from the 
pastrycook’s, 

AXIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT.— THE PIORSE. 

HUNTKKS - STAliLK MANAGEMENT AND 

rEElJlNG. 

Irish I/um'crs . — Ireland has been for , generations 
remarkable for its horses and horsemen. The latter 
certainly excel ourselves, nationally, in that accomplish- 
ment. Fine horsemanship has been almost universally 
considered one of the characteristics of the Irish gentle- 
man. Wc refer our readers to the performances of the 
rough-riders of Ballinaslop, if they have any doubt 
about the pcople^s participation in the science. The 
horses known as “ hobbies," from which our proverbial 
expression is taken, are indigenous to Ireland. They are 
small, but well-shancd and of good constitution.^ The soil 
and climate of Ireland appear to suit the constitution of 
the horse ; as the circumstances of the breeders are not $6 
flourishing as those of England, and the horses them- 
selves more so. |rhey are usuidly capable of great 
eadfitance, and patient of weather and accommodaudn^ 
But for many years their great excellence hs^ been in the 
huntftig-field. Fewer common-olass hunters are to he 
met with ncHv than formerly ; bat rituty* years ago, \. hcn 
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• sixty 'or iigtity guineas was a. fair price to girti' fol' a 
pteny good horse, it was usually understood that half 
me^money wouM have parchased a better article in«| 
Irela^* Many of the horses ridden by the under- 
graduates at the Universities were Irish, as being more 
capal^le of standing the injudicious severities of a lordly 
bcg{^ on horseback ; and tlie possession of such a 
horse became 90 gratifying, that we were proud of his 
very uglinesses. 

*rheir wonderiiil excellence consisted in their jumping 
powers. It was not the same as that of their English 
cousins, but was remarkable for its safety and its height 
They were peculiarly safe among stone walls, over 
timber, and in banked countries. Tliey always seemed 
to have a leg to spare, which they used iu landing them 
over the highest walls and banks, often without di.s- 
placing a stone. (?leverness was their great attributc- 
They were not handsome : strange to say, their 
shoulders were not faultless, and the^ hips square and 
ragged. They were not such good water-jumpers j but 
that is an accomplishment not common to many horses. 
They were also of great courage, seldom refusing any- 
thing at which they were properly ridden, and generally 
getting well over. So much virtue could not blush unseen, 
so that, eventually? they have become as dear or dearer 
than our own, VVe have some acquaintances who always 
buy four-year-olds in the Sister Isle, and they iic?vcr get 
out of the (^alers* hands und'^r ;^200, though it is l)ut 
justice to say that they do not lake the worst out of the 
stable. It ifas been asserted that this undoubted talent 
for jumping safely, .arises from the early habit of looking 
for pasture. We hardly think this is true, us the pasturage 
on which they arc kept, as a rule, is as good as, or better 
than, our own. Besides this. Irishmen arc quite aware of 
the value of good feeding for stock. They get plenty of 
early schooling in a head-stall and leading-rcin» and they 
soon learn to take care of themselves. Their greatest 
fault is that they sometimes kaow more th in thoir riders. 

77 te Steeplechaser requires but little further notice, as 
he has licoomc, to all intents and p-irpo^cit, a cast-off raco- 
htrsc. He was formerly selected from the very best class 
of thoroughbred hunters, and it was a splendid trial of 
nctve and skill on the part of a rider, and of magnificent 
fencing powers and endurance on the part of llie horse, 
to get over four miles of good hunting country without an 
accident. The competition v.ms manly, and the sport 
conducive to the propagation of good horses and fine 
horsemanship. Such is the class of Jio^se which we have 
placed by the side of our high-class jiunter. The steeple- 
chaser shows a little more breeding of the two. But how 
all this is changed, any one may sec by a visit to one of 
those obnoxious suburban meetings, where the competitors 
are announced for sale at 30 sovs., to «arry lost, or less, 
a'ljoiit two miles and a half ; and where the only encou- 
ragement given to anything is to tlic publicans, the 
‘•welshcrs,” the ring-men, and idle apprentices, wlio 
assemble upon these festive occasions, 'rhere are, hap- 
pily, still some exceptions to this; but such descriptions 
are characteristic of the modern steeplechaser, w'ho is 
only a incaas of low gambling and of gate-money. Wc 
must look elsewhere* foi- the lo\e of the horse, jnd his 
propagation for any good or useful purpose, 

STABILE MANAGEMENT AND FEHiDING. 

Gemral Principles . — Hirving got your hors^, or horses, 
it \vill be desirable to know, first, some of the ordinary 
principles, on which he is housed, clothed, and fed. Tliis 
pounds very simple at first, bdt k is not so jtt reality, 
becausp horses are not all alike, and mischief is apt to 
occur from treating them as though they wese. Some 
are good doers, others require much coaxing ; some 
liable to cold, others very hardy * some are dissatisfied 
i^thout a warm stable, others pmfer more freshness of | 


atmosphere. It is not possiUe here to treat of jsach of 
these cases successively ; but with a knowledge oTgenefal 
rules, your own experience will soon come to yoar rescue 
iti particttlar cases. \ # 

FeetHng.^K horse has, for his frame, verir 
stomach ; digestion goes on rapidly ; therefore m$ food 
should be divided properly, and given regularly, if i^sible* 
This may always done, excepting when out on a journey,; 
and then a good horse-master usually makes his arrange-' 
ments more for his horse than for himself. Of course, 
w'hcn the master pulls the phaeton, and the horse sits in 
itfthc arrangement may be altered to suit the circum- 
stances. However, it ns not desirable that man should 
be the slave of his horse, as many men are ; an hour or 
two longer on the road must be submittM to when 
necessary, and he is a bad constitutioned horse who 
cannot go through this. All hunters are compelled to do 
so on occasion, and the horse that cannot is not likely 
to find a comfortable place out of London. Tt is not a 
good plan to drag along at a slow* place returning home, 
or going to your destination, with a view to ^ing your 
horse ; he will be the better for getting to nis stable 
quickly. The only thing to be mindful of, is not to 
overdo it, as the taking him in leg-w<yry and feverish 
will cause him not to cat at all. Seven eight miles dn 
liour is fast enough for anything. A horse’s food should 
also be made to accommodate itself to his size, and tine 
amount of heavy work he is doing. Jhe ordinary food 
on which a horse lives consists of hay, oats, be^s, bran, 
and green-meat ; and these elements varied arwswer 
nearly all purposes. They arc given in different quanti- 
ties, according to circumstances. 

Quantity, — It is always bad economy to slan'e any 
living creature that is to do work for you ; and in nothing 
is a deficiency so soon discoverable as in horseflesh. 
The same may be said of the quality of your hay and 
corn. If it be second-rate, it will find you out in the con- 
dition of your horses, Wc will not insult our reader by 
the supposition that he would voluntarily buy musty hay 
or damaged oats. Your horse will Vepay you for good, 
sweet, upland hay, even though a trifle dearer, <ind good, 
bright, heavy oats, weighing from forty to forty-six pounds 
to the bushel, when you can get them. Old split beans, 
when beans are wanted, have seen many a man through 
the lail-cnd of a run that he otherwise never could have 
enjoyed. But wc arc off our line. The number of feeds 
in the day should be four— wc will say from six to seven, 
from ten to eleven, from four to five, and at eight p.m. 
The quantity of oats should be abtiut three and a 
quarterns a day for a horse in regular work, of moderate 
size, and a good doer. The hay should be given after 
the last feed chiefly, to the c.xtent of ten pounds during 
the tvvonty-foiir hours ; but should be avoided when the 
hack u expected to have any sharp work. The other 
lime is in the morning. With the quarterns of corn is 
given a handful of chaff, which is made of cut wheat-straw 
and good hay, and is thus used to 'induce your horse 
to masticate his food, which greedy feeders are apt not 
to do. 

Jlay — It is prudent to remind the reader that there 
are more sorts than one. New hay is not wholesome 
because there is a certain fermentation necessary to tjike 

E lacc^beforc it can be good for horses. The lowlaud 
.T]fana pure clover %re neitner of them fit for quick 
horses, though the latter is cut into chaff. Uplarw hay 
has define scent and a greenish colour ; fhould it be dark 
or brown, it will have lain out in the wet or have been too 
qindkly got. Lowland hay has often dust in it from 
being washud by rain, nr from the wet plants which grow 
among it. Musty hay Ws a very bad sftieil, and vgry 
dark and dingy in colour^ it is mqst deleterious to 
horses, and should nev^r be given as fhaff t>r in any 
other form. 
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have alread)!^ «$iijl that they should >e 
di^ and ivjlf «oi tdc> thick in the husk ; and 

dioiild weigh, if possB^mtatn forty to forty-six pounds a 
hushel Of course, the might of the oats will majlce a<| 
* difference in the value'nf ea^ feed. Hacks and ^harness 
horses 4 AK>uld he kept Ttntnd and symmetrical, and should 
be fredt witbont bdiig mischievous, which they become by 
over-fee 4 ng. Oats ar^ often dried artihcially, which is 
considered lobe ihjuiious to them. We do not know why, 
nor is k so whdi the oat was originally healthy. No 
kiln-drying will tuai a bad oat into a good one. We 
remember a Constant question years ago which alwayr 
appeal^ in the newspapers, “ Do you bruise your oats?'* 
wmh'bo one had the courage to answer but Charles 
Dtekehs, who said very boldly, perhaps untruthfully, 

No; we do not ; for the best of all possible reasons, that 
we have no oals to bruise.” Our reason is not his ; but 
35 isimply thi^ we think it much better that horses should 
do it for themseives when they can. This, however, ib a 
matter of opinion, and as we claim the right to express 
what we Jlynk of such matters, we willingly accord no 
less to those who, on such a subject, may differ from us. 
In good stables oat-crushers are not common, cxxcpting 
under «peculiar circumstances of constitution. Chaff is 
beftet for greedy feeding. Mastication is a law of 
Nature. 

Beans are necessary to hard-worked horses of all kinds, 
more especially to jold ones. Hunters require them, and 
they act ugion them as stimulants. I’hey must be given 
in moderation, lest they attack the eyes or the feet ; and 
they are not good for the wind, though as forming a mere 
portion., and that a small one, of regular food, they will 
310^ be found iniurious. A double handful at each mcaJ 
is SuflScient, ana the oats should be diminished in ] pro- 
portion. We do not recommend them; for horses in 
ordinary work. They sometimes keep muscle on delicate 
feeders, when no other sort of corn answers the purpose. 
They ought to be a year or two old when given, as new 
beans are very bad for the digestion, and cause flatulency 
and broken wind 

A mash <vf bran and oats should be given once a week, 
as on Saturday night, when the horse will he still the next 
^'day 5 and linseed is also valuable. The (femians feed 
their horses much upon rye-bread, and it is a usual 
accompaniment to a day's journey. Gruel is another 
form of restorative with which the horse-owner should bo 
conversant. It is made of a sufficiency of oatmeal and 
water to form a consistency of porridge when stirred up ; 
it is {flatbed in boiling water, and stirred over the hre 
till it assames its proper thickness; it is allowed to 
become lukewarm, and is then given. It is one of the 
best cordials to a . tired horse, and, f/ a horse be at ail 
thick*winded^ ^iU be found an invaluable food for a long 
journey, giving oats only at the long bait, when there will 
ve time to digest them. 

Horses prefer water which has been for some 
time subjected to tne action of the atmosphere, Buckets- 
full, however, left in the stable, as we frequently find them, 
do not answer that purpose. It was the fashion to give 
Worses very little water at all, with a notion that it was 
for their coats and for their wind. This has been 
found to be a mistake, and, unless in the exceptional 
cases of shmp galiopmg soon after its administration, 
water does whatever. In Ssome stables f[ ^^t 

to tihcviiscneilioit'of tihe horse, in others the g:^m gives a 
. plentiful drink at^i&ach feed ; and the horse soon learns to 
take as much as he wants add no' more,* This is the 
secret of success in the water allowance. A full allowance 
may be given at bedding-up limtf and in the momingj 
cxreptingisirhengbmgminisitt a*dirainution 

should taaoe At teh ydock, too, in ca$e of tbp 

Imrse bebig aftnied gallqped, smne nimdi]fioati<m 
dmuld be observed ; but at four, when the horse has 


ddne his, work, and inteh^ has passed in di^essitig Idiih 

over, he may have what he likes. Hum^s will some^ 
times , jmt* feed without their water being .given. Water 
should .not be hard^ as will be shown by the state of m 
coat ; and so remarkable is the influence of water u|^ 
the health of the horse, that whole stables luivetbeome 
affected by a move of a few miles. Ttiainers know. thi%« 
well, and are very careful .to do, all in their powerVtii; 
neutralise the bad effects of the change.* Neither 
it matter in many cases whether it be ftom soft to hard, 
or hard to soft, the horse is equally affected. We 9peak> . 
happily, of a few localities only ; but it behoves to 
careful in estimating the character of a trainer or a jocbcy, 
when his success or failure may depend upon such a 
simple circumstance. 

Green Meat may be made to combine those grasses 
Avhich are given as temporary changes during the spring 
and summer months. They arc slightly aperient, but 
tend at the same time to increase weight and size. The 
principal of them iire tares ; they should not be given 
tresh, but are better after lying exposed to the atmosphere. 
Clover is also very fiittcning, and grass mown beforehand 
answers the same purpose as tares. Carrots, in modera- 
tion, an* very goodlindccd ; they act upon the coat, and 
arc said to be advantageously given to thick-winded horses 
! in moderation. But whatever the food, it must always, be 
regulated by the size, work, and, constitution of the hot$e. 
Galloways, ponies, and small hacks should have a pro- 
portion of oats taken away, while a hack oftfull size and 
in hard work w^ill not hurt on four quarters a day; 

Tnrning Out- This is a good opportunity tp toucli on 
a subject on which there has nearly ceased to be two 
opinion*. How can a poor man turn out his horse ? He 
always wants him, winter and summer. Why should a 
rich man turn him out He cannot possibly care about 
the little saving it may be. We see no advantage to be 
derived from it. In winter it is cold, wet, miserable .; and 
to be of any service to legs and feel, the hm^sc must 
be thrown out of use for six or seven months. In summer 
it is hot, hard, and tlie flies are most irritating ; excepting 
at midnight, it can be of .service in no way at all, and then 
he is very likely to be stolen, if wortli it. If rest be 
necessary for legs and feet, there is nothing so good ns a 
large shed and a yard to nin in and out laid with tan ; 
the horse may thus get perfect rest, if he be not needlessly 
disturbed. It takes a horse months to get into condition, 
so that our theory and practice is never to allow him, io 
get out of it. 

The commowest litter in a stable, and the best, is 
wheat -straw. A boltih'g of straw' is thirty-six poiutds. In 
a fair- sized box or stall an ccoinoinical groom nepd not 
use more than from two to three, perhaps only three, a 
wx’ck. In the couqjry the manure is used as a. set-off tp 
the straw. Other straw wc do not recommend, and all 
the other substitutes, as leaves, tan, &c., ar€ fit for farmi- 
horses. In our next paper on Horaes we shall give atten- 
j lion to the subject of Stabling, &c, * • 


ODDS AND ENDS.* ‘ V; 

To eSrclude ike Air from Wine or Bottled 
This applies to bottles that have becin opened . 

to be closed r^ain, and prevents the liquor from becomW 
flat. Immediately upon corking it up again^ tum^js.m^ck 
of the bottle downwards, always keeping it in that.^sUibny. 
which can be securely done by having a bo^d across ^ 
like a shelfi paforated,.wit!i holes laige^poi^^ admit nf 
nearly haif the bottle ; it can be kept thfia a 

cellar or a^cqpboard. The next 

honleonjki^^de;, '■ '' *< % ‘iU; 

Iron ts veiy reisan $s sstem 

heat in the. Ima aa i pQssiifri which batmbite 
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^ ii^n^sf^d,^ k n<tf oflly ektracts 
t bm admits the air irotn the bottom. 
Jls dul be obviated by any noh^conduxitlng substance J 
but b qiean white brick is perhaps the most convenient^ as^ 
it the heat $0 long, and retards radiation. 

Bi^fxkng^ul the Cmdle, — One could hardly expect 
thdie fcOUld be much variety in this slight operation ; but, 
inhny other things, there is a right and a wrong way 
of d(^g it. Hold the candle above you, and blow from 
b^dath, and you will find that it does not smoulder away, 
but leaves the wick long enough to light easily next time. 
But by blowing down upon it, we all know the time and 
patience required ta wait till it lias melted and overflowed 
sufficiently to produce an agreeable^ light. 

To stop ordinary Hiccough , — There arc . two simple 
methods of arresting this unpleasant arfcction- by a tem- 
poraiy check in cither the respiration or the circulation. 
The nrst mode of doing 'so is by •Irawing in the breath 
just before the expected time, and holding it thus till the 
period is^ast. if it does not succeed With the first effort, 

It very likely will do so with the second. The other plan 
is to squeeze the right wrist with tlie finger and thumb of ! 
the other hand, at the place w here the pulse is generally j 
felt. j 

Garters for Children Superseded, — It is advisable | 
never to bi:gm putting garters on cliildren, and then, as j 
they grow' up, tlicy will never require them, but substitute 
loops to the stockings, and an elastic band, about an inch 
broad, from c^ph side of the bodice or stays, with a large 
linen button qf the end to slip the loop over. If the loop 
is too easy, it could go round the button twice, which will 
make it more secure. This plan is admirable for leaving 
the limbs in perfect freedom, and docs not check the cir- 
culation, wliich, however imperceptible, is, in the course of 
years, one cause of the cold feet .md red hands w»ith 
which so many young girls arc afflicted. This system, is 
also largely adopted by the French, as it gives the 
straight leg so muph thought of by dancers, and w'hich is 
the first lesson beginners have to acquire. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT.— PIGS. 

FEEDING, KILLING,. AND CURING. 

Having in the two preceding articles given a short 
practical sketch of the methods Avhich experience has 
pointed out as the ipQSt profitable for selecting, housing, 
breeding, and rearing swine, we propose in this paper, as 
briefly^ yet in as useful a manner as possible, to follow 
out the subject by considering the most approved plans 
for fattening and killing pigs, and afterwards curing the 
flesh. In all probability, the poor man will find that it 
is more profitable for him to devote himself to' this 
branch of pig-feeding rather than to tflat of pig-brccd- 
ing ; both because, in the latter case, the animals require, 
perhaps, more attention than the demands upon his time 
will permit him to give to them ; and, also, because the 
fo(^ nece^ary to teep sows in a healthy and good con- 
dition, not only during the period of gestation, but also 
diqrihg the ten weeks ortmore that she is nursing her 
litter, must be of a good quality, and good food is decidedly 
expensive. Consequently, breeding will be found <0 be 
less , remunerative than feeding, unijess the pigs are of a 
very high class, and a ready market can be found for 
them. ^iBreeding should be left to the farmer #vho has 
plenty of accommodation for a numerous herd, with 
fields them U) graze in, and a staff of mtm to locflc 
^er ',|hem^^ The farmer ha^ alsg/the power of provide 
Wth Suitable, food at a cheaper rite than 
►others, vrt(p>.,lmve to pj^rchase it ^ fpr he gives them the 
taffings of nis own wheat;, the whey or butterndlk frepi 
his own dairv^, the roots ^own on pis own land, and me 
straw for their beds from his own ricks, Ail these things, 


and mapy jOthers peeded for the jOEikhl^^ of 

a hard, me cottager basic purchMe; anaififilkr betll^ 
that ne should fatten ihe pigs which the 

S an that he should attem{>t to breed 
c will fihd it more to hts advantage to 
or, if he, cari . ajfford it^ and has the accornifiSshitk^ 
three pigs 6f l^oper and character, to fatt<hk 
as speedily as possible, Kill, and cure them. Half of me; 
carcase of one fat pig will sell for enough money to buy ; 
another lean one, and the other half will serve for the 
consumption of himself and his family for a long time. ; 
If he should happen to live near a port, he has spcci^d 
advantages in the of procuring damaged corn, or 
the sweepings of cargoes and warehouses, for an almost 
nominal sum, which will repay him cent. per*cent. ; if he 
has a patch of garden-ground, so much the better ^so, 
as he can then grow his own food to a large Cjctept; if in 
a dairy country, skim-milk and ytrhcy, which^Oiie Excellent 
foundations for food, can be had very cheaply ; in 

almost all localities, there is some •staple article of fo^, 
which can be bought on very moderate terms, jnd whten 
will go a long way towards making excellent baeSn. 

It is exceedingly difficult to fatten a boar at all after 
he lias attained maturity, and when it is done, the iftesh , 
is so rank and coarse as to be most ffnpalatable, anti 
worth but little in the market. Consequently, before 'a< 
male pig is pul into the feeding-sty, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should be castrated. This should 
properly be done when the animal is very ypung, 
before pointed out ; but if from any cause it has been 
omitted, it is still necessary before he can be of any use 
for fattening. It is too much the practice to employ an 
unskilled hand for this operation, w'liich causes Jhc pig 
to undergo much more suffering than need be, and is, 
also, more likely to prove fatal to the patient. A pro- 
fessional man should ahoays be called in, even in the 
case of sucking-pigs ; but, as it becomes more dangerous 
as the pig grows older, an experienced person’s advice is 
the more needful when they have arrived at full age. 
Sows intended for bacon art* often submitted to a cor- 
responding operation, known as spaying ; but this custom 
is. happily, now falling into disrepute, as it causes the 
animal severe pain, and is as useless as it; is dangerous. 
The flesh is none the better, nor does the pig feed any 
the more quickly by reason of it, and the ar^ments of its 
supporters are wholly untenable in the opinion of most 
of those who arc best able to form a judgment. 

The feeding-sties should be well littered down ‘with 
clean, short straw, and should be wholly under cover. 
They may also with advantage be kept rather dark, as 
the pigs will be auicter and less restless than when 
exposed to the full light of day. Moreover, they wUl be 
more inclined to sleep, which should be oncourag^';^ alt 
outdoor exercise must be stopped, and all incefiti^$ to 
excitement carefully kept away; straqgers should fee, ad* 
far as possible, excluded; the atmosphere should ba kept 
at a high, even temperature ; the food must be good^ and 
rich of its kind, and occasionally varied ; in short, every- 
thing should be done which will be likdy to induce the 
animal to cat when it is not asleep, and to sleep when it 
is not eating. , 

Plenty of barley, oat, or bean-meal forms in genera! . 
the foundation of the food. This should be mixed with 
snffici^ Ivater, or milkf if it cdh be got^ to rend^ it 
palatable, and the mixture should be almost thick Enough 
to admk of a stick standing upright iivit ; #^cgetablcs and ; 
pulped roots may then be added, and also sometimes a 
little sugar. Bran, Indian corn, linseed, and hemp«*seed 
will also be f<kind uaeM as a changje ; and cut , 

or taresj lucerne and, doW, thrown into tfec A; 

fee^njeficial effbct in keej^ng the animal in good 
Ibe food shoidd be giverA to the pigs 9i itgiida# 
hours, three, or even four, times a day, and junt as mudi 









tune i9'i 

itor'ihmM ne«ier ]be |h4iie leM stinted in quantity, bin,. 
ntiKe lame itiii& it U 'ifoisM as jpreat a mistake to oSer- 

a qhsm asttf gnt thel^^bo fqsall an allowance. The 
ing-troughs ShodU be' in the sty, under cover, that*] 
’ 'rain and dirt may not colleet in them and spoil the food; 
an^ further, befoie {ratting any fresh food into them, the 
attendant sboidd sSways carefully clean them out, remov- 
ing any rdliesjof previous meals, lest they should have 
bwiine sour and bad. Animal food should never be 
aSpW^ tbs^ it is not an uncothmon practice to give 
it ; M tbO soup in which flesh or bones have been boiled 
be used to mix with the meal 
' pig becomes fatter he will require less and less 
isuming at last not much more than half the 
^ ^hich^ devoured when first he was confined in 
^ , J if at any time he has difficulty in breathing, or 
shbv^ other symptoms of forfeit, some purifying mixture 
^should be placeq within his^rcach. Cut green food, such 
as vetches or clover, as ^commended above, are given in 
oi^er to obviate this ; but should they not be sufficient to 
prevent ife’^rsome salt or powdered sulphur may be ad- 
ministered in the food, and gravel or coal-ashes should 
be sttpwn about the sty, and this, will generally have the 
difliiredoffect. 

Some feeders have adopted with pigs the plan which 
ts wpry commonly employed in the case of cattle, namely, 
that xif feeding them over a pit, into which all the manure 
fatts, and which never cleaned out until the animal has 
left .|he fty for the butcher ; but this cannot, in our 
opinion, be recommended. We are inclined to believe 
't«at a pig thrives better if the sty is carefully cleaned out 
at ftequent imervals, and fresh litter provided, in this 
way sl^ will be kept almost free from the offensive 
smell ))^hich too often pervades them ; and, secondly, 
liiom^dfanure will be made and saved. The latter is an 
-^hhpoitaint consideration, inasmuch as the manure of a 
fatting^g is the richest and most valuable for the farm 
gartfen that can be obtained. Moreover, when a large 
quantity of tt is allowed to accumulate, the pigs are apt 
td become covered with vermin, which is, of course, very 
dtoimental to- their health. If this is found lo be the 
‘ case, they should be well washed all over with soft soap, 

' a/nd thoroughly dried afterwards ; but, as this proceeding 
the animals exceedingly, it should not be resorted 
to luijes® iKbsolutely necessary. It should be remembered, 
how#vd', that all pigs are the better for being groomed 
attd, d^^brushed every day, and the occasional applica^ 
ticiii -of a little linseed oil on the brush is also efficacious 
in cleaiu^iiig the skin. 

Ip the work on this subject by the late eminent 
•Vettfrina^ outgeon, Mr. Youatt, he lolls us that, accord- 
ing to the chemistry of pig-feeding, it takes 3J lbs. of 
, 'fetnreh to make t lb. of fat, and 3$ lbs. of barley to make 


.it'lb. of pork. So’, 
.bafloy bought I 


can be sold at 6d. per lb., and 
er lb., it is profitable to make pork ; 
it is a poor speculation when the farmer only gets the 
for his pork. And, again, quoting from a report 
Lawes as to some experiments in feeding, he 
The average consumption of corn per pig per 
/ waMt wai 0o lbs., or about 9 lbs. per day, which produced 
lbs. of meat per week, or about lbs. per 
dpy.” A Vprkshiro farmer gives his testimony in the 
ttsefbl Voluime, as fo]low6:V‘l can put 
a we^k until »^certain time, and then they begin to piu on 
kac and less egrayday, until at last you feed at i loss. 
The pig shoukf « killed wher. the poipt of pront for 
daily food is tumoA For this reaspn the pig should be 
weighed w«^ nearly all the dififerent 

kinds of rrfy pigs onCe every four- 

conclusion-^if you want^ 

'fT^oii want to make dienmt ot‘ the food consumed^ give 


bofied vegetables fnd; ;6xdsh 

meal On the fost plrai^iime is sav^ai ^ eai^se 
of food cooiutned ; on rite second plan, .rime is bet and 
food 'saved.'" 

Bribre any operation can bh braje 

will be necessary to secure them' 
this can be easily and safely efieoted. A sl^bt^ n^t 
be made in a strong cord of moderate iiiri 

riien, if the loop is dangled before the nlgb fate, he ill 
sure to bite at it. and endeavour to get it into his mouth* 
If, however, he^ has become too wary, in conseqiiencev^ 
having been caught before, some food should m 
him to induce him to open his jaws. In any wajr, a 
little perseverance and quiet usage, the noose can be got 
just behind his front teeth on the upper jaw ; the ropo 
quickly pulled tight, and passed round a post, or fastened 
.to a rail, and the pig is secured ; he will be sure to puU 
at the rope as hard as he can, and the harder he pulls 
the tighter does the knot become. 

When it is decided that the pig is fit to be killed, he 
must be kept without food for a few hours, in order that 
the intestines may be empty. He is then stuck by the 
butcher deeply in the side of the neck, in order that as 
much blood as possible may be drained off. As soon as 
he is quite dead, the next operation is to scrape off the 
hair and bristles, which may be effected either by scald- 
ing or burning. The course to be adopted will depend 
on the use for which the meat is intended. If it is to be 
eaten as fresh pork, the carcase should be plunged, for a 
few moments into scalding water ; then take'n out again, 
and laid on a block or tabic, and scraped with a knife 
until every vestige of hair has disappeared. Bacon pigs, 
on the other hand, arc usually singed with straw. In 
this case/ the body is laid on a layer of straw, and is, 
also, thiniy covered over w'ith it ; the straw is set on fire, 
and the bristles immediately scraped off, as in the 
former case ; but it must be kept perfectly dr>% and tto . 
water should be used in the process. It is by no means 
easy to do this successfully at one attempt, and, if all the 
^hair has not been got rid of, the body shouJLd not be 
wholly burnt again, but a handful of lighted stfaw should 
be carefully passed over that part where the bristles still 
remain. In this manner the pig may be thoroughly 
cleaned, and the bacon is decidedly better than when the 
scalding process is made use of, inasmuch as the meat 
is firmer, and the sinews and veins more contracted. 
H.'iving prepared the pig so far, the next steps 'are the 
opening it, cleaning, dressing, and fiitJiwly cutting it ttp. 

A few hin^s may, however, be fodfid useful as to tJiip 
curing of large pigs.^ For salting down the sides it is 
necessary to procure a large table or stone, so ipade as to 
allow all moisture to run off from the meat while it is 
being cured, and to this point special attention must be 
paid, as, if the bacon is permitted to lie in the brin^ it 
will be inevitably spoilt. The .table being placed in a 
cool, dry«»room, the flitches of bacon shpuld be laid upon 
it, and thoroughly rubbed with salt ; then placed one 
on the other and left for a few days, ^he rubbing Wllh 
salt must be constantly repeated : so much of the q^d 
salt as has not sunk in being first carefully brushed dil 
The time required before it js thoroughly curedi.Wul 
depend on circumstances, and must be leu to the riiA- 
cretion of the curer ; but six or eight week$ 
named as usually sufficient to effeqt it. ■ 

By another plan often adopted bacon is 
a chimne^, and smoked over a wood fire, but > 
dangerotis pfiocesS for an inexperienced atfompl- < 

It is first sewn up in matdng or fludc^ 
sufficient high to ayffid all risk o{[ tournja^:.; . 
wood employed may be of any Jttnd cxcepjl;,;^ 4 ^ ol- 
deal, whkh will give it a bqa care be 

tak«n not to Gontmue tbe , 
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HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC.- 

AUCTION Q** GLASS HOUSES AKD 
COKSEkVATORlES • 

tjaE saAes to foitn the to 6 { sire somewhat different in 
cotistructlon to those we hare described, page 228. In this 
case; the bottom rail is thinner 
than upper one and the 
styles, in order that the glass 
may be so placed as to run 
over it, and allow of the fr^ 
passage of the rain-water. This 
difference in thickness will be 
equal to the depth of the rabbet 
which receives the glass. Thus, 
if. the sash be one and a 
half inches in thickness, and 
the rabbet half an inch, the 
bottom rail will have to be 
one inch in thickness. , The 
styles should be morticed pre- 
cisely as we have described 
for the side sashes. The 
tenons upon the bottom rail 
will be what are called bare- 
faced— tltat is, the tenon will 
be cut all from one side, and 
will only have one shoulder, 
as shown atf ig. x. This rail 
should not oe less than six 
inches while the same 

dimensions as we have given 
for the styjes and top rails of 
the side hashes will be 
.also suitable for these 
cashes. The upper cnd.s 
of the sash bars will re- ' 
ouirc cutting, in exactly 
the same way as wc have 
already described for the 
other sashes ; but the 
lower ends will have to 
be somewhat diffetcht. 

The best plan is to cut 
them as shown in Fig. 2 . 

From this it will he seen 
that the rabbeted potion 
of the bar» a. is )^U much 
longer than theSower part 
-^in fact, it should reach 
to the lower edge of the 
bottom raiL Beneath 
this, the tenon, B, which 
should be rather thinner 
than those used in ot;her 
parts of the sash, should 
oe fomed, and, of Cfburse, 
fitted' into a correspond- ^ 
ing mortice in the rail. 

M!\^en these bars ai^ 
fitted; the sash may be 
wedged in the tfeual 
manner, and a brad or 

two driven through the projecting rabbeted portion, A, 
to it in its place. ^ 

•jbe next thing will be to fit the sas|08 into their 
| 3 aces ; but before this is done, the stops which are to 
them in position wilf^^ve to be fitted to the 
wamework* the side sasfi^* all that vdll be re- 

be. to prepare a fe# slips of wood, about 
half im %h ,iA thickness, and about one ^d a half 
iadhes wM^ .which must be dm in and nailed td the 
fiamework; at the leqm^tc distance froth the front of 
41-vot ji* , 
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I the builditxg; so as to form a rabbet IhicHhess of 
the sash. ■■ ■' *. '' \ ' 

Into thi^^l^bbet the sash should be it 

firmly, so as ttof to rack it, and rediu^^ itii by 
planing. If the sash is to move, there s^litEdd. bp acmie 
little space left, to allow of its free, working. Carp^ders* 
say that there should .be itHum 
on each side to ^nit 
insertion of a sovereign, .bujt if 
the sashes arc to be fixe' 
course they should fit tij 

into their places. For the 

of glass house which we are 
now describing, the best way 
will be to hang sashes With 
hinges, either to the uprights, 
or to the.upper ^te, accord- 
ing as it mav be wished to 
have them openu Either 
‘‘butt” hinges, whkh e 
usually of cast iron, or bh&- 
flaps,” which aree«f WBO^ght 
iron, may be used ; the latter 
being, perhaps, the. easier for 
the amatcui to fit, as all that 
is required is to fix the sash 
into its place, and screw the 
hinges on to it and to the 
frame worle It will be best 

for the tyro to hdhg ail the 
sashes before they are glased, 
for fear of breakage ; and 
then, when the glass is in, 
he will only have to screw 
the hinges on to the 
frame, as they will not 
need removal from the 
sashes themselves. Any 
kind of fastening may be 
used to secure them when 
shut, but a cpmmon iron 
“ neck bolt ” will be most 
convenient. 

The manner in which 
the sashes forming ^ the 
roof arc arranged, is a 
matter for the constructor 
to decide. In some cases 
these are fixed, in others 
they are made so as to 
open by sliding down from 
the top. Of course, the 
first-named plan is the 
easiest, and for a small 
conservatory,, mostly all 
that* is neededi For the 
convenience of the builder, 
we will describe both 
plans, leaving the reader 
'B to choose that which he 
thinks most suitable to 
the work in hand. • 

In either case, the 
sag^ fiust be constructed of sufficient width to afiow 
of their resting on the rafter about an inch og each 
side.^ If they arc to be fixed, the jjpst plan will be 
to screw them 1 ° ^be rafter -through the Styles* Tte 
space between the two sashes should then be fiUed 
up, by means of a slip of wood of the same thicl^SS; 
which may*be nailemto the rafter. A second sl^ 
wood, about an inch in, thickness, and bevelAd. ^1[>n 
both edges, iriioutd then he Screwed on, sms t^ csifer the 
joints and keep out the water* This arrangement 
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Fig. 3, which fhow9 
a iM^ional view of it. f the letter A indl*! 

caiiii'ihe rafter 8 the slip of w4iod 

vAiiih retains them Hi ’pmltkm ; 't> is tire rioge, or the 
which is intihtdei^ joint, and which 

of Course, reach alohg-ks entire length. When the sashes 
are to be fixed, it if a gbckl plan to bed this slip well in 
thick white paint before screwing it on. The water may 
be excluded frokn the upper part of the building by means 
of either a slip of wood screwed to the top rail of the 
sash) and bevelled on its lower edge, or by means of a’ 
stt^ hf ; the latter is perhaps the best. If zinc be 
Ufcdi' ^'; joint mortar in the course of brickwork 
n«iidl^the*sash should be taken out* to the depth of about 
Ithe zinc bent so as to be fitted into it, and 
’ with small iron wall-hooks. The lower edge 
Ai^ta then be dressed down to fit the top rail of the 
: a^hr And tac^ced to it ; after which, the joint of the 
h^kwork should be rc-pointed with good mortar or 
tment. 


If the sashes are intended to slide, some little difference 
wiH be needed in these arrangements. The slip, which 
sep^tes the sashes, will require to be about an eighth of 
ah intjii thicker ^than the sashes themselves, lo allow of 
thisir working easily. Care must‘ also be taken to fix it 
pemctly parallel, or the sash will become fixed. It will 
be w^l! to leave plenty of room between the sashes and 
the slips which divide them, to allow for the paint and 
fot' tlret e^ansicm' of the wood which is certain to occur 
Jh/dapip weathar. To raise and low^r the sashes, a cord 
ot fash4ine should be secured to the bottom rail, and 
passed through a sti'ong pulley fixed to the upper plate. 
As tiie sashes will rarely require lo be opened more than 
half way, it will be advisable to fix a slop, to prevent their 
slipping further. A block of wood should be screwed to 
the rafter about half way dowm, so as to nearly touch the 
styles of the sash ; and a similar block upon the styles 
theniselves, in such a position that, when the sash is 
half tvay dowh, these pieces may meet. This will prevent 
thb sash from slipping entirely dowm in case of accident 
to the cords. 'The arrangements for keeping the water 
out of the upper part of the roof will be precisely similar 
to those at the sides of it ; that is to say, the slip, c, must 
bje carried round the top of the sash, and the ridge piece, 
lx seized on so as to overlap the top rail about an inch. 
Uhfete fora special purpose, it will not be necessary to 
n^llb'pdote than one sliding-sash in the roof of an orcli- 
nSfliy sized gjass-bouse ; and the fewer ^hcrc arc the better, 
as there is alivays some risk of breakage incurred in 
ihqyingiaijO Jlina heavy sashes, such as those we arc 
dcSctibtng. As in the case of the side sashes, the whok of 
the fitting should be done before the glazing is attempted, 
that thetc may he no risk of breaking the glass. 

The roof ahd the square side sashes being com- 
pfcted, the 'next thing will be to construct sashes with 
, to fill up the two triangular spaces between the 

, plate and the rafters at the ends of the structure. 
Thifi will, doubtless, seem rather an awkward job to the 
tyro,^but if our instructions are carried out, he will find it 
mitf^ easier to accomplish than would be supposed. The 
first ihing' will be to prepare three pieces of wood, of the 
lencph required to form the top and bottom rails and the 
style next the wall, and these should be of the same 
dimenafoire as th^ foe c^her sashes. Tkg^tyle 

wad shi^ then be in between thelmner 
ifoe upperij^tA close against the upright of foe 
should th«i he cut upon foe top nnd 
being precisely similar to those 
.lifiNH m the other sas&e^. ^Thetonrail will require cutting 
aa ^sbown in Fig. 4, mhrldch a n^resents the rail, and B 
‘.^styH ( 8sid foe easieil method for the tyro in fitting 
Joint wiQ be tb eu^/foe Ibnon first, and then apply the 
'vtrell to its plaOe^and mark foe place for the xnorticO upon 


the flftyle. The nrerticb foeubb ma<|e, And foeidiimi 
mfod to it. At foe lower 

Alid ^bottom rails u^l as I* 

lb ^der to effect' thii foe rads aefo^Jb^ 

ofoar^ as shown by the dotted /lines. . T|ie 
the inner sides intersect eachoth^ at ^ foould ll^;be 
marked, as should also the end of the sa^, B. 
c, drawn from these two points, must then be (bit 'foroi^ 
on each piece, and the two joined by, means of screhrs 
placed through them at D D. When this frafoe is made bind 
temporarily fixed together, it should be fitted into -pb^ 
before the bars are inserted. When this is effocted) foe 
places in which the bars are to come should be i^^but 
on the bottom rail, and squared over to the top one with 
a drawing-squ^M'e j of course, taking care that they pie 
perfectly parallel, when the frame may be taken 
and the recessary mortices made. When this is doney 
the frame may once more be temporarily put togkh^^ 
while the bars arc fitted to the upper part of the sash. 
This will require sonic care, as the tenons and shoulder^* 
will have to be cut at an angle, as shown in Fig. 6. A 
being the top rail, and k the bar, the length of each bar 
must be marked off at the bottom rail, and when wre 
fitted at the top, the tenons at the bottom may be cut and 
fitted into their places, and the sash wedged up and 
inserted into its place. h 

Stops should be cut round these sashes in the same 
manner as described for the others, and when glazed they 
may be nailed into their places. This will complete the 
whole of the outside work, with the exceptioft of the door, 
which may be of the usual form, or what is«known as a 
sash door, the latter being one in which a sash is substi- 
tuted for the upper panels. The construction of doors 
has ' been described in former numbers ; therefore, we 
need only remark that, for the sake of uniformity, the top 
of the middle rail should be kept level with the sill of the 
side sashes, and the space which is usually occupied by 
the top panel fitted in with a small sash, made exactly 
like those used for the side lights. Stops must, of course, 
be fitted round the door, and if the conservatory be small, 
it will be well to arnangc the door so as to open outwards. 

The building will now be ready for glazing, but before 
the glass is put in, the whole of the wood-work should 
receive at least one coat of paint ; and as, in most cases, 
the construction of a conservatory will occupy the amateur 
for a considerable period, it %ill be advisable <t0 paint 
each part as soon as finished, in order to protect it from 
the w'calhcr. '' 

The arrangement of the internal littlilgf must be left to 
the constructfii?, as must also be the choke of material for 
the floor. If wood te used, joists must be laid on the 
lower plate, and suppoited in the centre by an extra plate 
l.iid on brick piers, as described for summer-houses. Tire 
flooring should not be laid close, but a space of about an 
inch left between each board. We should, however^ 
advise that bricks, nicely laid in courses of alternate 
colours, be used in place of \^c>nd ; or, abetter still, foe fancy 
tiles made for the pinpos^ nnd supplied by Messfo. 
Kosher, of Blackfriars. 

Although in this paper we have confined our^ descH^ 
tions to a very simple form df building, the in^,ll|^t 
amatepr will find no difficulty in applying themfo.ig^ie 
elaborate work, the principles being in all ca^ tlre;aai^* 
When the building is to be used for foe 
plants, and is intended more for a place of 
for actuaT^H^ce In rearing plants, care should 
to make it Irfd^gant as possible. Thus, foe sfolm aikd 
doors, insteadl of being divided into equal spaces, shewfid 
have narrow margined^ iigbts, which may be filled 'Witir 
stained or embossed glass, wlfo vArions, e|^^ 
matters, which we have folly d«^ibed # ancifoef a^dm 
(sea'-iM«e 
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a VriUMJfaAi ^ iMtA iUmi* MUM. Aritt 

ciM^ mechanic to ioimfixum eldNMh ^ 

fjS^S^iftiifit i0s. cimittrOAtOfy ^itfo oolo* Wo 

Mm a4v)<ic t^atodrawmgt bo mado» tOA $e^ 

emstion^ and all the icfametisioos carefully 
lOfnM dpcm it, before any part is commenced. At the 
time, eash bars may be Obtamed at most timber 
yirsb already prepared for use, and quite as cheap as 
Omateur <£n make them. This $ave« much labour, 
^itmoves one of the chief dilficultics, 

3 [yythe construction of sash-work. 

ore attempting to constiuct an entire 
ng, It will be advisable foi the t>ro to 
maiee a few small sahhe^, such as arc used 
fbr garden frames. This will not only be 
tmmt work when finished, but it will so 
initiate him into the au of sash making, as 
t6 enable him to evetutc largci Vorks with 
ease and certainly. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Hanging Flowr Baslth - Llegant han<j- 
mg b 4 sk iS for waidows oi guenhoiiscs cm 
be made i*itlici atdiomc oi bv oidcr iiom the c u penlcr 
First take a squaie of wood (Fi^ i),and ii\ to the four coi- 
ner? four long, stout, bin vti> skndu, non wiks, such as 
suspend the |*axton biskets riit best way to do tlus is 
to dull hoka at the four corm rt, which may be done with 
a small icd-hot skcwir; pass a wiie under thv- wood, 
and bang the two ends up through two opposite holts. 
Cross tins with another wue m .i similar way. Tie the 
two wiies togethci whete tiicy cross b> a piece of thinnci 
wire, and then press Ihe squ uc of wcK)d clown rlo.e upon 
them. Branches of tree, alxjut ihiec mch<*s wule, even, 
smooth, and ecpial, are wanted , and ihe , 

silver baifc looks especially w Jk Cut these ' 

in lengths^ a little olf the squaic— aboi^t an 
inch. Ihue aie four to every side, which ( 

should be as uniform as possible DpU 5 

holes m all of them, an inch from the edge. / 

Ibcn string them on the wiics m the way / 

shown in Fig. 2 Unite the wires at the / 

top by making a loop to cat h at the same / 

distance fiom the basket, with the aid of a / 
pnir of pincers, slipping a Ingei wiu ring / 
through them-— an S-hook will be suongci. 

WbhtefVdt' IS used must be 1 y Hi m, because 
It wfU bear tlie weight of the pot! } ill 
the stlutfi the basket, Ix'twecn the logs, 


4 «wiM ii 


pM^sely With green aitihcial moss, and also 
th^tOp when the dower-pot is in'* de. .Any 


ruCtewp wuen me nowcr-poi. is in'! uo. .i^ny 
hpaa m plant not a cicepcr is suitable to 
die basket ; or a vase of cut flow <.1 s, also 
m the moss, makes a pietty 
which can always be loncwcd. Fix 

f Ta usg Salt Sea^^waUr Jar IVai/ung.-^As 
Pblsims livmg dose to the sea have sometimes a scarcity of 
K is often ufeful to know how to make salt 
for wadtting. This may be done by adding 
s 4 m tO'the 9ea*''tfatei. The water will become bloudy, 
an '>hi precipitate will fall down. When this has 


iAa aodi^ from injuring the apnp« 
t Qr^y^H a ^tmg 

isjt w«lie«v uno wufliti drawing 


adutkin 

all 


d!^bdtagMW«W 

» Ta ordmsu^ 

tortoiseshdl k by dm* oombmed effects of mSSmS, * 
and pressure. Bind ttie 4 )wo parts wiftijM 

cloth or piece of linen ; make the tc£^ he^ #0^81 
these press the jomt togd;lier> ^ 

Ta prepara Crayans fat JOtrawit^ an 

eoual portions of eapbaltum and ydlow 'K ; 
add lamp-black ; and pour the mutstumtto 
I crayon moulds. The glass on which 

aie aboift to draw shomd be wdt demM 
with a leatlicr, and fnust not pp soiled mar- 
wards. Wlicn trimming thgse cravens bevd 
from the edge, and the point Can bC 
very fine. 

To pit serve Delicate Steel* ArUtPea 
Rust — Paint the oriides over wMi VraKe 
bees’-waiL dissolved ih benzole. The bWBk 
lapidly evaporates, leaving the Stand cov Mp d l 
with d thin coating of the wax, 

It is pioscrvcd fiom the action of, We 
' watery vapour in the atmosphere. 

solution IS very volatile, it sJiould be awt 
m a gki^s bottle, iuinished with an accurately fiituw 

StOppCi 

Tlcubie I itnty useful for canvas coverings and bfhids 
which tic lolled up, to be made as follows i-^ako UMie 
and .1 half pc jad^ ot yellow soap, cut mto Sliced Md 
dissolve It 111 one *;allon of hot water. When dhmalifbdy 
and while ho., add a hundiedwoight and a quarto of od- 
colour, bmallci quantities can of course be made by 
preserving the ^tme proportions. 

To fcmvxf a Sio?c/i Stain front LtneH^r-^e^ give gn 
additional receipt foi this purpose (aee page i46)r-<M»|feel 
two onions, extract the juice^ and mm h 
with half an ounce of soap, two oond^ if 
fulleib’ earth, and half a pint of 

L Boil tlui mixture well together, an^men 
cool, put It on the scotched Imeli, nuQvitig 
It to dry on ; afterwards wash it in C^enii 
water, and 1 uisc. 

Jo lid Li at hi r — Leather used for book- 
shelves, 01 t > exclude draughts from do^ 
or windows, &€., may be decorated wfrh 
gilding m the following way Apply wim 
of egg with a brush ; then lay on the gohi 
leaf sold m books for gilding (see page 
274) , and, when dry, burnish with an agMe 
HreParffiSraa buimsher, or with the tooth of some 

lo take out Spots of Pitchy W 
Tiifpentine fiom Junen^ Sdks^ or 
Mpfpapy-i — Scrape ofi as much as yoq posaibly tto ; 

afterwards moisten the placea ItdOd 
» — and let 11 remain for a day. Jf cottol 

2 goods, they sliould then be thotoujg^ 

wabhed m strong warm ^q^sods; or, ff 
bilk 01 woollen, apply some ether or apkits of wine 40 
lemovc llie gieabC. (See also page 148,) 


^ • POINT L4CE VWORK.— VIL ^ 

T IF Mary btum t C xp, for which we give a design {hjMinr 
pj eseftt number, is a very feshionable W frivounle coin^ 
ac this time, add seems pequiatly adapted to the tom 
Jace work, tin? dehcaoy and lightness of whi« M 
rmmenUy suited for difo becoming nead-dves& It eMn 
be worked in ve^ry fine point braid, and with an 
tbisedge^arow open overoast must be 
Out on the outo aioc of the patt^k GiAt 
be taken m sewing on the braid, to keep wdt to tkd 


POIMT lAC^ WOPK. 





IIA&Y 8TVART CAI» IN POINT LACN WOK& 
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., j S varie^.^au^b^ 

/tfi)^^ articles may ftJlhb »ada vseof indi 

cSbcc: We now add. twoMPlildi itdlt be 
Mcfitl# (Pigr. X.) For this a- thread having 
ifa^ stoekhed from right to leflE, a row of plain 
ovmast is wbrieed and the thread, cut ; then, be- 
ginning oA^the left, three plain overcast are 
Aiade into the last row, and then two very long* 

. ^ overcast ; then three plain, and again 

and so on to the end of the row, and 
being stretched back, three overcast 
■ nnurfeediand then one into eachjpf the long 
stxtchfiS} taking up the second oHl first, and 
tM^ting each as the needle is passed into it; 
.afterwards three overcast, and then 
the next long stitches taken uf> in 
the same manner as before, going 
on^ to the end of the row ; after* 
this, stretching back the thread, a 
plain row of overcast is done, and 
.making off the thread, the row 
with the long stitches is com- 
ipe^d Ogain, |ind the work pro- 
ceeo^M before. When all 

this is done, a thread is taken 
across the long stitches, from right 
to left, an(]^they are fastened in the 
ceiitr^ wljere they cross, by taking 
two overcast stitches round them, 

.as it were with the thread, then 
carrying it on to the next, and doing 
the same thing in every row of 
long*stitchcs. 

There are other useful stitches 
whichfill up well. Inthe first row, two 
overcasts, done loosely, arc worked 
into the edge of the braid, then a 
space, and two overcasts, and thus 
alteiliately to the end of the row ; 
without breaking the thread, return 
by working two into the space, 

; iC)aiving the space in this row under 
the stitches in the last. Going 
. ^tk a^in, work one between the 
two into each space all 
' t ^lif in returning, a space is left, and 
is worked on each side of that which 
Mibeenddmi^ b^ two of<h^ preceding 
roW and so om Commence again with the space 
and two stitdbes, and proceed with the next as 
before, working the whole 
Shckwbds and forwards. A 



is, to bo jollied to each 
' cisj^for which we 
the Resign in 
,:airtickj[ as bhr space 
,bitr dt^ so in the 
0pt. Those lappets 
joined to the cap by 
l^rvat thb places 


I 
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*■ ' " CROQUET.' 

No ever worked its way moie" 
acceptance Am Jcfoquet, and ncm 

wider share of popular^ |i^l 
is little iAore than ten ye^fi 
introduced into England^ihtr 
scarcely to be found a. kwH . . _ 
house of a private kmQy wWe t$e 
played, while at wat^ng-places aim othn" [ . 
locuities provision is being made for sUaawers 
to enjoy the pleasures of Uie game in aniecia- 
tion with each Other. < , Ahd tbk great 
is not to be attributed 
game stands by itself ^ as bhe lixVilkh. | ^ 

both sexes can participkk 4ll 

pastime, and find "be ^ 

amusement, while* amj^ , 
given for the display q( j‘ 
skill and ingenuity. Fort 

we anticipate for cl __ . 

during popularity in £ng]a^>4md 
believe n is destined to 'qeisSjfy a 
most useful pUce among* tMp re- 
creations whicn all must at 
some time or other, if th^ wkh to 
preserve health of body. , 

Croquet i8«a simple gSlim: in 
itself, although it requires" much 
practice, and attention to puAe a 
good player. It consists in striking 
balls with a mallet, s% thp|:;diey 
shall pass through hoop^ j^^ki^ed 
in a certain order upon gi^nd. 
The first requisite tor the game is 
the ground, which should be a 
level and well-roll^ IawA» eftVAted 
with ftne grasil, so that of 

the balls may not be obsuruf^d by 
inecpalitics cither of tfaq or 
iliat caused by weeds, Ifever- 
thcless, a perfe^. ground ik. by no 
means necessary for the game, 
which may be played on any level 
piece of turf,. from twelve yards 
square upwaids. 

The arrangement of the^hppps 
in the ground must depend upon the at 
commaS^, but the general character of 
positioh will be seen in the example. ^ • 

we shall prpently allude. The usual X 
the hoops is from eight to ten ; they j 
in the fonp of smk 
the legs or eiMky 
arc insetl^Ab^’^'j 
jn .the ground^ 
mote toah sl fjmt oltoiru^ ihe 
soil. The. of 

hoops or prunes shouiidt not. 
be less than five 

to 


f 


.StBBit cap is 

/^(wing mamed . 

asA' it » iwom ndher 

t^fpoa beadl.one ptuiA covering die front of 
..and. Ape oAnef.AtlXng jnat' upon the nfaigacia ; 
» imMiig a MAt to it at each Ale, or ^re. 

Aw the chignon. AfAl 
’ itaAW/df hrxehncdloa^: ribbon w 
I'^-llwhoalCjutt Aie ^ T/*.! •; • 
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' (Fir. i)» and the^Wp, it whieh thcdgM 

Heattempts1»4rii^theballthrou£ht^^ 
dftd aftetwaifas mmA th« other hooj^ In iht 
in which they ait mailed on the plan. The Unee 
I dtm hocm to hoop idiow the direction in which the 

must be dltvOn at each euccessive stroke, in order 

to make the civcott of the ground After passing the 
seventh hoop^ the player must drive his ball to the 
tmihgrpeg^ tnaiked B, and, having struck it, he returns 
to the hoSp he last i)as$cd, which thus becomes No. 8. 
Then he proceeds to each of the other hoops, as figured 
on the phm. All the central hoops are thus passed twice, 
andthe bilter hoops on each side once, before the rounoi 
is OoMdeted. The conditions imdhr which the player 
ntost make the circuit of the ground will be hereafter 


_ S' balk used in croquet arc made of boxwood, and 
about the size of an ordinary ci ickct-ball, although 
— — slightl^, according to the rule of the particular 


; but all the balls used m one game should be of 

the same dimensions. The best size is about ten inches 
in citctuntoencc. They must be painted of different 
colours, so that each player may identify his own, and 
that t]]o play of each ball may follow in its proper 

omkm ^ 

^e mallets with which the balls arc struck arc of 
various shapes, the most common forms being illustrated 
in Fig. 2, page 293. There is no rule as to the shape 
or size of the mallets which shall be employed, and each 
player is therefore left to his own option. The usual 
Icti^ of the handles, which are made of ash, is about 
two feet nine inches; the heads arc about four and a 
liaK inehes long, and the material employed lor these 
is box. 

These are all the implements necessary for the game ; 
but when several persons arc playing it is found dcsiiablc 
to have some certain means of identifying the hoop through 
which each player has to pass next in order, and croquet | 
clips ** have come to be employed for this purpose. They 
coUsist of small clips of metal, coloured or numbeicd to i 
conrespond^to the balls, and attached to the tops of the | 
hoops m the manner shown in Fig. 3, page 293 — the rule i 
being to fasten the clip of each player to the hoop' 
through which he has next to dnvc hi^s ball, so that it 
may not be forgotten in case Ins ball should be stiuck 
to anotiter part of the ground. 

The object which each player has in view is to send 
his ball through the various hoops, in their successive 
order, in a fewer number of strokes than his opponents, 
and so to com^detc the round as soon as possiUe ; the first 
to do so wiOs the game. When only two persons arc 
engaged they take two balls each, and play with each ball, 
each player thus having at least two successive strokes m 
rotation. A tdayer must then make the circuit of the 

g ^und with b6th his balls before he has won the game. 

Ut when a party of four or more are engaged, each 
|day^ takes a single ball. 

The laws of the game, with some practical advice to the 
i lesmet, will be given m another paper. 


• AKIMAXS KEPT FOR PROFIT.—CATTLE. 

RFARpJG CALVES. 

Iw fiuihsr papm a general ouilin? of the diffcrc^tTB^xis 
of cante and of rminggemcnt, adapted both for large and 
stnall Uxtn^ wat^iven. We gow proceed to the detftds of 
^ aolM0ict under the heads of rearing anti fattening 

moHtrity a qirdinal point, but although our 
impiwm breed% arrive pt early maturity, bmoding at too 
mFsgd is objectionoble, whether for stock, beef, or 
miuc. In othqf wotd&Ahetler ehould not beoonsideted R 
few nmu three yesrs^hM irmny prefer four years old as 

4 « 


toon enrn^ forbreede tM anive at their full mehiiity 
mom slowly. The Alddm^^ heifer hhs bec« 4 h<i*ed 
as one exception to this, but tfkc pnsetice of treating it as ’ 
aaeow at two years or fifteen months oIdi» Ml- 

»hion in the Channel l^nds, is penny ^se am potftd 
foolish, as it sacrifices func^onal deraomnent normally 
either for breeding or« milking. A heifer calf jdmula 
never be checked m her normal growth by any meant. 
The practical rule is, avoid fattening, but keep her grow- 
ing bone and muscle normally in the enjofment of what 
farmer^ call “ the best of nide health,*' which can eadlly 
be done under proper food and exercise. And what 
wc have thus said of the heifer calf, applies with equal 
force to the young bull. 

Experience must be left to decide when a 
cow is too old either for breeding or for the pail. It is 
seldom ad\isable to breed from a cow after she is 
years old, and at this age she is also considered ‘‘used W” 
in the dairy ; but we naVe had useful cows older than this 
for both purposes. Some cows go early dry. Those that 
nurse each only htr own calf— as the kyloc in some 
districts— arc dry for three months and upwards, and in 
not a few cases for the whole of the winter season. They 
calve about the fiist of the grass, and go dry when the 
winter sets m. Some dairy cows which are great milkers 
aic“ milked through** — />.,are not allowed to go dry: but 
this is not advisable, either for the cow, the quality of her 
milk at the time, or for her produce next season. Great 
milkers are generally gieat consumers, and when fully 
fed on succulent milk-producing food, it is (iften difticult 
to dry them. The proper plan is to put thcgi graduall\ 
upon drier food some three months before calving, so a.> 
to have them di> six or eight weeks, and when dry, keep 
them fresh on cooling food, with plenty of light and 
exercise, to pi event fattening if disposed to obesity. 

Breeding Heidi aie now timed to c.ilve earlier in the 
season than was the rule prior to the growth of root-crops 
for the winter feeding. To calve before the grass, was 
then considered a misfoitime both for cow and calf. It is 
now the leverse, for stock breeders prefer tlicir herds to 
calve not later than January in the south and February in 
the north. There are two practical reasons for the 
change, viz. Fust, cows arc enabled to bring up a greater 
number of calves, and, secondly, calves make more of the 
first year's grass. In commercial dairies, where the milk 
IS sold, cows are timed to calve as required, so many 
coming into milk as others go dry, so as to keep up a 
constant supply for their customers, and the same may be 
said of family cows, required to keep the house in milk. 
Butter and cheese dairymen contrive to have their cows 
in the prime of milkirffe by the time they are turned out to 
grass. But this rule is also being modified by the 
progress of indoor management, for as jgood butter and 
cheese are now bepg made from winter mod as from the 
pastures of summer. But of milk, butter, and cheese we 
shall say more in another place. There are two ways of 
bringing up calves, the one by suckling, and the other by 
the pail. 

When newly dropped, a calf should not be aDiOWed to 
take much of its mother’s milk; small quantities at a tknie 
until the bowels arc opened, is nhe rule, and very 
care requires to be taken to prevent the stomach bding 
ovcilodaed with an accumulation of und^ested milk,wi^h 
is liable to coagulate in the form of dheesjy mi 

piove fatal Cows difficult to calve should nqt he 
—more e^cially by private families— as their oflmftjg, 
miIkingproperties.|anathe quality of theft milkaee atfmbre 
or less injured. a milch cow should haveja oopl^ 

ing diet ^‘all times, sgiddbe fti good keeping coftdlboni m 
the sake%f the quality of ber milk, but H is fnoie neMfiil 
both before and after salving, Ibr when her sysfem i$ in 
un jnflamxnatory state, sickly or femddh} qr devoid of 
functional energy lirom poverty, the btestings end edw 
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»idviire'cofis«qt»Dtly affieeted, and -abo the be^tfa oi 
the tailf. When newly^boiti,4lie calf b very 

sttsc^fm of cold} and much more hanh is oft^ sus- 
tah^ temtfaiscause than is g^enerally credited. In a wild 
state cows not only lick their newly-bdm calv^- dry} but 
cover them over to keep them warm, and the instinctive 
lesson which Nature thus teaches should not be under- 
valued. Gently rubbing the skin once or twice a day 
gteia^ ']^omo||fs drcukition end anitnal heat. For a 
shpit time-r-sotne say ten, others fourteen days— -the calf 
ie allowed to^ remain with its dam in a loose-box ; after- 
wards it should have a loose-box of its own, in which it 
can take sufficient exercise. Some tie it to a stake, but 
calv^, when tied never do so well as when loose, free 
exeitt^\^ng absolutely necessary to >hc nonrud growth 
of hote and muscle. When tied to a stake or ring in the 
trevio^ they are 'apt to lie more on one side than the other, 
and jbb ^ve in an awkward confined way when on foot, 
and heiico to grow unequally, diFten greatly deformed. 
The lobs^box should be well litter^ with clean fresh 
straw, and have an occasional sprinkling of dry earth and 
salt, to deodorise the droppings, and thus prevent smell, 
on the earth-closet principle. 

Some farmers allow their calves to suckle twice a day, 
othere three times. We. prefer the latter plan, and 
even socklrng foiir*timcs when cows are great milkers, or 
when they are suckling one calf for veal. When only 
turned to their dams twice a day—morning and evening 
■—the calves get too much milk at a time, whilst the 
interval betwien meals is too long. This, however, is not 
the worst feature of the practice, for as the calf must be 
taught to eat other food, it is liable, if a good feeder, to 
take a full meal of such, so that when a full meal of milk 
is added, more or less surfeit is experienced ; but when 
suckled three or four times daily, it takes no more of the 
other food than it can manage. 

Some cows suckle two calves at a time for rearing, 
or one for fattening for veal— and two and even three sets 
in a season. The practice is very diversified. In the 
north some kylocs only suckle one calf, others two, and a 
few, first two, and then one, thus nursing three calves in 
a season. Some herds of this breed have been greatly 
improved, by greater attention to young calves and house- 
and in the long severe winters of the Highlands 
of Scotland, it is subject to further improvement, not only 
for breeding and the shambles, but also for dairy purposes, 
l^us^ aftci- suckling two calves for rearing or one for veal 
before libe grass season^ the cows may be milked as 
famit^^ws or butter dairy cows during the whole of the 
grassNsbiPl^n} and the milk and butt^ they yield is so rich 
and utiO||uadled in quality, that we have bi^n consulted by 
Highknd families in London as to whether a couple of 
kybe cows Cotdd be. kept in the suburbs, and give as rich 
cream and butter as in their native places. To this wc 
shaU return, flie A Angus, and Galloway polled 

bre^ have been greatly improved, arriving at maturity 
of l^rowth a year earlier than they once did, and when 
— ““erly fud, are capitel nurses, bringing up on nn average 
t C^ves in a season, besides a month or two in the 
, j dr the season for liutter and cheese, and the same 
nwtjril^ . said of our improved Suffolk and Norfolk polled 
Otu: impreved D shorthorns, and Hq;*dords 
our impreved polled and kyloe breeds, many of 
«eat but what they give is. rich, and it 

iTc that makes goqd calves’ milk, rich not only m 
Ir, )ja^ in .the casetue, saUhe, and aromat cr properties 
;tci jfdhti bdfie And muscle, and they are generally 
ji Urtridij but no thin^ at the pail The half-* 
Werdbids; and shdltlmn^ and crosses, are 
{b^ixed and numcipiis race, more especially the 
some of which are great milkers, 
And ml are poor and do notwrei 

suiiti good cuves as the aoove hAprpved breeds, ‘which 


yidd' * less, qjuantity of mttk» btit |h|y yield mUk 
longer, and sometimes bring up two Aven three 

pairs, ot she calves in a season. Suen eows should suclde 
their calves four rimes daily., . / . ^ 

♦ When a cow suckles two calves, the seccui^ is gfcnei^ 
bought of some, cottager, or town dairymahi iirep * 
not rear bull calves, and Only occasionally, a heifer , eidf 
It should be as near the age of the other- as cab bi^ 
and not removed from its ^own dam too soon, as^, wirili < 
few exceptions, cows become equally attach^ to 
calves. The second pair are both brought in, and should' 
not be removed from their own dains until they arc a week 
or ten days old, owing to the change of milk; and town : 
dairymen and cott.igdrs ought not 16 sell their new milk 
sooner. ^ 

The length of time calves arc suckled is very varied; 
some wean the first pair when eight or ten weeks. 6ld, the 
second pair when ten or twelve weeks old, and, the 
pair or single calf at twelve or fifteen. As tne calyns grow, 
the quantity of milk becomes less and less able tb aupport 
them, consequently they require to be taught to eat some- 
thing else. At the latter end of the season fko quantl^. 
and quality of the milk both decrease, whilst proximity to 
winter is against late calves. But great improvements are 
now taking place in the growth of rootscrops and tbr^e 
plants, and in household accommodation, and the old 
objections to late rearing are being greatly modified. As 
good calves arc now being reared in autumn as in spring, 
and in the depth of winter as at midsummer. In point of 
fact, the old system of rearing and fattening battle ex- 
clusively on the grass, and of starving cows and ^ung 
stock during the winter half year, and ourselves on salted 
beef, butter, and cheese, is fast being reversed, for a greater 
weight of butcher’s meat, young stock, and milk, are now 
produced in the winter season than in the summer time. 

Cooked food— as subsequently spoken of under cattle 
cookery and cooking apparatus— is now preferred in the 
winter time, both for cows and calves, and also for milk 
for family use, and in the summer months a. greater 
variety of green forage plants, seasoned with meal m some 
kind. Much depends upon what the farm produces, but 
generally more or less artificial feeding materials are now 
bought both by large and small farmers. Washy food is 
highly -objectionable, and should not be given either to 
cow or calf. So longf as the calf is sucking, ve^ little 
drink otherwise is required, but towards weaning time the 
demand for water increases, but it should on no account 
be given in the form of sloppy food, as such is liable to 
derange rumination. It is seldom that sucking calves 
drink more water than is good for them, but to this there 
are many exceptions, which must be guarded against ; and 
in the majority of cases water both for cows and calves 
should be filtered, for reasons subsequently shown. ; 

Most of what has been said under suckling calves 
applies to rearing with the pail. There is sworn any 
difficulty experienced in getting the newly-dropped calf 
to take its milk. Some allow c^ves to remain with their 
dams a week or ten days, others give them the pail at 
once. The young calf readily sucks the fingers, and* 
placing the hand in the pail, the calf, in sucking, draws in 
the milk between the fingers. The greatest difficulty 
aftenvards is to prevent calves drinking too fast. T# 
obviate this, artificial teats have been used, but notliing 
vcrj^ccessful has yet-been indented. In principle, the 
artdicial xcat is similar to the baby’s bottle,” and better 
adapted for the single calf of the cottager than for the , 
humeTous herd of the large/ariner. • * 

Some give the pail twice a day, morning and cvenki^^ 
giving from one to two quarts of warm milk from tm qb^ 
at each meai— according to the size of jthe calf j 
milk and feed thrre times. The latter practice 
preferred. We shall return«to this subjqpt in^dur weat 
article* " ./ 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR 
. DOMESTIC USE. 

THE BAROMETER OR WEATHER-GLASS {continiud), 

tjay^Lnssads Barometirj^On^o, of the simplest, and af 
the same time most efficient, arrangements for accurate 
observation, is the Syphon Biirometer of Gay-Lussac" 
(Fig. 4)' In this the glass tube is bent, so as to form two 
paralld legs, both being of the same diameter. Tlie dif- 
ference between the levels in the longer and shorter limbs 
is the barometric height, 'i’he measurement is effected by 


I divisions presume the level in the cistern to be conStant 
and not fluctuating ; there being, in fact, only one iwint at 
which the measured distance will exactly agree with the 
ireal distance of the top of the column from the surface of 
the mercury in the cistern. This is termed the neStral 
pointy usually corresponding with 30° marked on the scale, 
and is ascertained experimentally by the mak©* during the 
progress of construction, and should be indicated on the 
instrument, together with the proportion between the area 
of a section of its tube and a section of if^ cistern. It is 
eviden't that the surface of the mercury in the cistern will 



Eli;. 6. 


Fig. 7. 


a scale, placed between the tubes, the zero point in which hchwer than the zero point z, as at / (Fig. 4, page 241), 
can, by a rack and pinion adjustment, be made to coincide when the re.iding is above the neutral point as at from 
with the level of the mercury in the shorter limb, or the abstraction of a portion of tts contents to supply the 
eistem, 2 ; the vernier, v, liaving a separate motion on rise in the tube, and hi((her at hy when the reading is 
the opposite side of me longer aibc. below fhe neutral point as at b, wKen the mercury in the 

The Common For the sake of cheapness lube is abiwe the neutral point, the difference between it 

of construction, as well as readflicss of coinpfctflmion and the neutral point is to be divided by the capacity^ and 
and ftianagemeut by unscientific purchasers, in the baro- the quotient added to the observed height, to give the 
meters usually stoppUbd to the public the scales an* fixed correct height. If the mercury is below tnc neutral point, 
on the mountings, and no provision is made for adjusting the difference is to be divided by the capacity, and the 
the varying level of the mercury to the zero point of quotient subtracted f^oji^ the observed htlghi, to give the 
the scale. When the atmospheric pressure diminishes, correct Ulight. Thus, if the capacities be as i 1042, one 
the mejjpury 'sinRs in the tube and rises in the cistern, and forty-seccyid part of the difference between th® neutral 
vie£ 7 >/rso, biU, the scale iiv this instrument being fixed, poiyt and anv particular reading must be added in the 
wjU not fegister the true height of the barometer, as its former case, and subtracted in the latter, to obtain a cor- 
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rected height in the ordinary instruments supplied for 
^ household use, to avoid the necessity for making such 
corrections, the cistern is made very wide, as compared 
with the bore of the tube, to reduce the changes in the levoi 
of the mercury to a minimum, so as to be almost im- 
perceptible under ordinary circumstances, so that for 
ordinary observations the variations in level may be 
disregarded. 

The correction for capillarity being constant for the 
same instrument, it is generally allowed for by the maker 
in adjusting the scale. Corrections for temperature may 
be ascertained from tables that have been drawn up, 
which will show at a glance the amount to be subtracted ! 
from the height of the mercurial column on 
account of the expansion of the mercury H 
thtough increase of temperature, the ex- 
pansion being of its bulk for. each 


not perceptible when the mercury strikes the top of the 
tube, it may be known that air has crept up into the Xor- 
ricellian vacuum, and that the instrument is no longer in 
a condition to be depended upon. 

• Tke Wheel Barometer . — ^’rhis instrument is a great 
favourite as a household barometer, not only on account 
of its showy aspect, which renders it well fitted as a 
handsome ornament for the hall, but because it is sup- 
posed to indicate *so readily what the weather is going 
to be, and is usually most anxiously consulted before 
starting fur a day's anticipated pleasure at a pic-nic party, 
or other rural excursion, and as a simple weather-glass it 
. stands pre-eminent in the estimation of ladies and casual 
observft-s ; but, if the truth must be told, it 
IS not a very reliable form of barometer, 
as from its construction it admits of 
r.o scienlillc precision, and only shows 




degree shown by the thennomclcr above 
freezing-point. 

Fig. 6 is a representation of a modern 
form of Household Pediment Barometer, the Fig 

old-fashioned indications being replaced by 
those suggested by Admiral Fitzroy, as shown in Figs. 6 
and 7, which represent the faces of the barometers made 
by Messrs. Negrctti and Zambra for Admiral Fitzroy. 

The bore of the tube is aJ>out y^-inch diameter, andis pro- 
vided with an air-trap, to prevent air gradually creeping up 
the inside of the tube amd impairing its sensitivenesj. This 
consists of a bulb of glass welded on a little above the open 
end of the barometer-tube, as shown in section in Fig, 5. 
As the air only creeps up between the glass ai^ the mer- 
cury it will be seen that it must collect in the upper part 
of tne bulh, as the upper end of the tube, being immersed 
in mercury, is cut off from the sides of the lower portion of 
the tube that dips into the cistefn. • If air colUyis, it is 
only ne^ssary .gently lo incline and then reverse the 
barometer (as for travelling), when all the air escapes 
from the trap, and the barometer is as perfect as w^icn 
first made* If, on reversing the barometer, a sharp click is 



whether the mcrciin' is in a rising or fall- 
ing state. 

Fig. 8 shows the external appearance 
8. of this well-known form of barometer, 

and Fig. i its internal mechanism, 
which the varifitions in the mercurial column are multiplied 
and so made more plainly evident lo the observer ; but the 
friction of the parts of this very mechanism and other 
causes tend to h.'imper precise action. It consists of a 
syphon-shaped tube, tenninating at its closed end in a bulb 
of some size. Upon the exposed surface of the mcrcurji 
in the cistern rests a small float supported by a fine 
silk r^d^thal passes r^und a ijulley att.ichetl to the axis 
of tiic"^ index or pointer and is counterpoised by a small 
weight, 1*. As the mercury rises or falls, it imparts nfotiori 
to thc*float, which in turn acts upon the* index, so as to 
move it over flic dial of the weather-glass, pointing in 
turn from Stormy — Much Rain — Rain — Change— Fair — 
Set Fair— -Very Dry. The bulb is added to the top of the 
tube, so that by enlarging the upper surface of tshe nioi- 
cury, the dificrcncc of level may be made tp appear more 
predominant at the lower enu *he tube. 
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HOME GARDENING, 


• The barometer, whatever variety of constntetion, should 
stand or hang perfectly perpendicular during the readings, 
and should be kept in a room whose temperature is not 
liable to sudden variation. A northern aspect is preferab^ 
to southern. The height of the room above the sca-levdl 
should be ascertained* The observations should be made 
daily, and the rise or fall registered in some such form as 
that adopted by the National Lifeboat Institution (Fig. 9). 

The lop line of figures shows the days of the month, 
and the side columns the barometer scale, in inches ai»d 
hundredths.. The rise and fall of the barometrical column 
is registered, by drawing a line in. the space opposite the 
barometer scale and underneath the particular day of tlfc 
month. When the quicksilver in flic barometer is rising, 
the line should incline upwards, and the contrary when 
falling ; thus a continuous line will be produced, showing 
by the curv^cs the barometrical variations for the month. 



Before making an obsenMtion, the barometer should be 
gently tapped, to free the mercury from any aJIicsiori with 
the gkiss tube. The index of the vernier should be 
brought level with the top of the mercury, the eye being 
kept exactly on a line with the top of the column. 

Howto rt'O^tho Vernier , — Kach inch on the barometer 
scale is divided into ten equal parts, these parts arc divided 
into hundredths by the vernier. 1'hc vcniier is an adjust- 
able plate, one inch and onc-leiiih of an inch (together 
equal to IJ) ill length, these eleven-tenths are divideclinto 
ten equal parts, eacfi part being equal to onc-lenth of an 
inch and one tenth of a tenth, and together equal to eleven 
hundredths. When the pointer of the vernier coincides 
with a division of the baromelcr scale, as in Fig. 5, each 
division of the vernier will exceed c.ich division of the 
«cale respectively, by i, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, parts whose 
dunominatovs are the number of parts between n and^,' the 
«xceas of each division being ^ tenth, or of 

ai tenth, or and so <m. The pointer in this position 
areads off to inches and tenths, viz. : thirty inches and onc- 
•tentlu oxpresst^ in ligures, 30- 10 inches. Whc'ii the pointer 
does not coincide with a divisiof> of the scale, as in Fig. 3, 
observe each division of <4i(? vernier do-'*s not coipcidg, and 
the number placed against that <hvision of the vermer'will 
be the number of lipnctn-dihs to be added to the inches 
and tenths. Id Fig. 3, 7 roi^ncitie- ndth a division of the 
scale, therefore added to the inches and 

tenths, and the reading thirt) inches, onc-tentti, and 
seven-hundredths, c.xpresscrl in figures, 30- 1*7 inches. In 
itsstniiaKi'nts of predHion,«siu"h as the siantlard and moun- 
tain mtnmieters, by an akcrauon m the divisions the 
fadings may be taken to yJiv? of an inch. 

si! _ " 


■ CELERY — CLARY.— CORN 

SALAD.-- CRESS. 

Ceiery (continued from page 278).- — Those desirous of 
gathering and preserving this plant for winter use should, 
on the approach of winter, and in order to ‘‘provide 
against the storm," take up a part of the crop, and, 
without cutting off the tops, lay tliem in,.a dry place, as 
in thg back part of the liothouso, and cover the roots 
with dry sand or earth, Ic.iving the tops out. In order 
to preserve those left in the ground, lay some long diy 
litter over the tops, but remove it when the weather is 
mild aM fine. 

As n^ards sowing for a late crop, you cannot do 
better than follow the hints vve purpose giving, namely : — 
In order to have a late crop to stand till May in the 
following year, make a small sowing in the beginning of 
the preceding May ; and when the plants are big enough 
—that is to say, Jjvc or six Avccks old — prick them out 
into intermediate beds, four inches apart, till September, 
when they must be planted out inio moderate trenches, 
as for the main croj)s, only not quite so deep ; and as 
they .advance in growth earth them up a little in winter, 
and finally in spring, in March and April. These will 
require piotection during frosty we.aMier, which is sure 
tr) make its a]>pearancc more or less in the winter. 

In taking this crop you must dig down close to the 
roots, then, inserting the spade or fork (we prefer the 
latter implement for the work) under tin*- roots, loosen 
them, and taking hold of the tojis with the other hand, 
raisf them up without breaking the st.alks, 

in order to save seed, either leave some of the estab- 
lished plants where growing, thinning them out to two feet 
distant in tin* rows ; or, in the spring, take up a sulTicicnt 
number of ]>lants, cut off llic tops and plant them in the 
ground, at the above distance apart in every direction. 

cy/c;-7/?7.— This is an annual plant, rising from a foot to 
nearly two fei‘t high ; the leaves arc of a very delicate 
Icxtiiro, and three times divided. It produces its flowers in 
I imc, wdiich arc of a whitish colour. The tender leaves are 
the parts to be used in soups and salads, but have of late 
been in little demand. It is propagated by seed, and for 
a bed four feet square a quarter of an ounce will be 
sufficient. If succcssional crops arc in demand all 
1 through the summer, you must begin to sow the seed the 
first week in February, and continue to sow^ a portion 
every three weeks, till August, and not longer between 
times, as the pkmts soon run up to seed, after which they 
are useless. Sow tl)|t‘ seed in shallow drills, nine or ten 
inches apart, and r.ikc it in lightly, and give a little water 
no\v and then. The leaves will be fit for gathering ivhen 
the plants have grown three, four, or five inches high. 
They must be cut off close to the ground, and they will 
sprout again, and may be gathered in succession. For 
I he purpose of saving seed, provided you require to do so, 
leave some plants standing where sown ; they will soon 
rim to stalk, and produce plenty of seed in August. 

( - This is a biennial plant, having large lower 

leaves, and a stem about two fqet high, and of a clamtny 
nature ; the flowers, which a])j)ear in July and August, arc 
in loo§e terminating spikes, compftsing whorls, and are df 
a palc-bluc colour. This plant is in very little demand, 
although the leaves arc used in soups. Most persons, 
however, jlislikc the scent, and there;fore its principal use 
is in medicine. This plant is chiefly propagated by seed, 
ami .sometimes by cuttings and slips, A quarter 6f an 
ounce of seed will be sufficient to sow a bed large enough 
for most families. Th6 seed m.iy be sown any time from 
the miclale of March to the end of April, in apy bed or 
Ixjrdcr, and raked in evenly, and, when the plants are 
ad»-anccd two or three inches high, a portion of the 
strongest may be transplanted, from twelve to eighteen 
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inches* apart every way, to allow sufficient room for the 
plants and leaves to spread into full growth, when they 
•will be fit for use the same year, and continue through the 
winter until the following spring and summer. Some 
the old plants may be allowed to run up into stalks in 
spring, and they will yield ripe seed in the autumn. 

Cfirf/ Sa/atf, — This is a small annual plantj.with long nar- 
row leaves, of a pale colour, the lower ones rather succulent. 
The flowers are produced in April, arc collected in little 
close corymbcj^and arc very small and of a pale-bluish 
colour. It is used as a substitute for lettuce when that 
plant is scarce, and also as an ingredient to increase the 
\'ariety of small salads, for wliicli purpose it is now grown 
in most gardens. It is raised from seed, a quarter of an 
ounce of which is sufficient for a bed of twentf square 
feet. The lime for sowing must be regulated by the 
demand, to a certain extent, to answer which two or three 
sowings at most, during the sprii\g and summer, will 
suffice. The first sowing may be ffiadc towards close 
of March or beginning of April, and t^ic plants will soon 
be up ; and when they are big enough they must be cut, 
as it is onlyirwhilc young and lender that they are good for 
anything. A second sowing should be made early in 
August, and another in September, to furnish the table 
from autumn to spring. Sow the seed in a bed of rich 
melon earth, broadiast, and rake it in evenly. When the 
plants arc up, thin them out to two or three inches apart, 
in order to give them sufficient room to grow strong for 
gathering. 

CWss (yiMJ¥'/£‘a^i).—Tlus is a biennial plant, the lower 
leaves of whkh arc lyre-shaped, but those on the stalk are 
pinnatifid. It is generally esteemed as a winter cress and 
early spring salad, and is in demand in many places 
throughout the year. This plant likes a light, dry earth. 
It is raised from seed, a quarter of an ounet; of which will 
sow a drill ten feet long. Sow in drills nine inches apart, 
in preference to broadcast, and rake the said drills in 
evenly after the seed is sown. For winter and spring 
use, sow about the end of August or beginning of 
September, on a warm border. If in demand throughout 
the summer, a sowing must be made every five or six 
weeks, from March to August. Water must be given 
liberally in hot weather, and on the approach of winter 
the plants must be sheltered a little by a light covering of 
dry litter or straw. Those desirous of saving seed should 
permit a few plants to run in the spring, and they will 
ripen seed the latter end of the summer. 

Orss -This is a hardy annual plant, rising 

with numerous small, long leaves, curled or plain, from 
which proceeds a flower-stem from fifteen to twenty inches 
high, and furnished with small white flowers, which appear 
in June and July. This is considered among gardeners 
as the principal amongst salad herbs, having a peculiarly 
grateful or pleasing taste. The varieties used in common 
are— “the common plaityleavod, which, by-the-byc, is 
cliiefly cultivated ; the curlcd-lcavccl, equally good for 
salads, and in our estimation superior as a garnish ; 
and the broad-leaved, which, thougli occasionally usc(l 
in salads, is more often called into request for rearing 
young turkeys upon. All the varieties are raised from 
seed, which w'ill grow orf almost any soil, and if sown 
in beds one ounce oftsced will be sufficient for ^ixtecn 
square feet* When cress is in constant demand, as it 
mostly is in the summer, make a regular ru e to sow 
a quantity cveiy week, which will ensure crops, delicately 
young, in regular succession. Choose a warm*siuiation, 
and ior early spring crops commence sowing r.bout the 
first week in Miirch, and leave off, in the open air, about 
the middle of October ; after whiiili time it will be next to 
useless to sow in the open wound. After this season, and 
until fro« sets in, sow tuidor frames, and give freely. 
For the demand through winter sow in pots filled vikh 
lild tan in pl^‘feTence to soil and placd them in a 


moderate hotbed prepared for the purpose, or in a 
stove. Protection will be necessary during the night, 
both in spring and autumn, and a covering of mats will be 
most suitable. Having allotted the ground, dig it and 
fake it very fine; then, without drawing drills — as is 
usual— sow the seed very thick in lines or drills* five or 
six inches asunder, and just cover them over tvilh a 
little finely-sifted mould. Do not, under any considera- 
tion, stint them of moisture in dty weather. The crop 
should be giithbred for use while moderately young, 
cutting it clean down to the root, after which it will 
shoot out again, but the leaves will be hot and not so fit 
fer use as younger plants. Where seed is required, a 
portion of the first-ft)wn crop should be left in the 
spring, which will soon run up and yield plenty of seed 
the latter end of the sununer. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

FAINTNKSS, OR S^^COPl^. 

Faintness is a most proper subject for treatment in a 
Avork on Domestic Medicine. It occurs more or less in 
most families — often from simple caiises—and it reguires 
immediate treatment. • • 

It consists in a tempornry failure of the activity of the 
heart ; the blood, in consequence, is not properly cir- 
culated. It does not reach the head, and the patient 
loses clearness of vision and colour, and; if not pi-cxxntcd, 
falls on the floor, where, howeven*, or even bcfonfreaching 
it, he recovers. There is no convulsion, .and, though he 
can scarcely be said to be conscious, he is not pro- 
foundly unconscious, so as not to be able to be roused, as 
happens in epilepsy. There arc all degrees of faintness, 
from merely feeling faint and looking slightly pale to the 
stale we have described ; and in some extreme cases, the 
state of fainting is hardly n‘(:f)vercd from well before it 
recurs again and again, for .hours or days together. Wc 
need hardly say that such cases as the latter arc altogether 
beyond the reach of domestic medicine. 

Cirrtser , — What arc the causes of faintness?. It is not 
very difficult to describe these. .Some people are so easily 
affected, that they faint if they cut their finger, or even 
if they only sec the cut finger of another person. All one 
can say of such persons is that their muscular fibre is 
not strong, and that their nerves are sensitive. 7‘he 
heart, which goes on for years circulating the blood, is 
essentially a muscle. It is weak in some people, stronger 
in others. As a rule, it is weaker in women and stronger 
in men. lienee women faint more readily than men. 
Whatever weakens the heart and the muscles generally, 
acts as a cause of faintness. Close, foul air is a com- 
mon cause of faintness or of languidncss. Pur^nfr 
very often makes some people feel faint, especially if 
frequent and watery. Anything which greatly affects the 
neiwoiis system, such as bad news or the sight of some* 
thing horrible or disagreeable, will sometimes cause 
fainting. Hut of all causes of faintness, none is so serious 
as of blood. The muscles, in order to act well, must 
be supplied with blood ; and if the blood of the body is 
lost — li it escapes, either from a vein opened purposely, 
or from piles, or from the source from which menstriialion* 
proceeds — in. excessive quantity, then faintness will 
liappnj. The degree of it will dopend on the constitution, 
and on the amount of olood lost. A loss of blood, that 
would scarcely be felt by one pcrsgn will be a serious 
cause of faintness to anothei; SometimeS frequent faint- 
ness arises from becoming very fat, the muscular system 
of the heart being impaired by fatty deposit. 

7>r^//;/<r///.#-fcoplc who arc apt to faint should keep 
out of close places. It is very important to knd'^wJafft 
to do with a person fainting.* The duty very simple, 
but it is probable that life has sometimes been lost by. 
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not doing it. When, then, a person grows white and faint, 
the proper thing to do is to Uw him on his back as soon 
as possible. The thing wanted is to get the blood to the 
head, and by getting we head and shoulders on the same^ 
level, the work of the 
heart is helped. The 
mistake is often made 
of raising the head or 
keeping it up. Any- 
thing tight about the 
neck should be untied, 
and fresh air admitted. 

Smelling-salts should be 
applied to the nostrils, 
and a littt cold water 
sprinkled sharply on the 
face to provoke 
a long breath, 
which draiSs 
the air into 
the bloocf, and 
so helpea the 
heart. If the 
powjrof swal- 
lowing is in- • 
tart, a spoon- 
ful of sal-v(d:i- 
lik*, in plenty 
of water, may < 
begiverf Such 
arc the best 
methods by 
which a person 
iaiJitiiJg may 
be restored. 

But if there is 
fatmie perma- 
nent cause of 
weakness and 
fainting, it 
'must be Reme- 
died. Purging 
pills and medi- 
cines must bo 
avoided. Dinr- 
rha\i,if it exist, 
must be cured 
by appropriate 
means. Losses 
of blood, either 



HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

FRET-WORK AND CARVING IN WOOD {concluded). 

Odr next design is for a set of hanging book 

5 ) *“■ 


The series of fretf-work 
patterns (Figs. 3, 4i 6, and 
7) for decorating them are 
cut in the way which we 
have already fully de- 
scribed in a former num- 
ber (see page 184), and 
the method of making the 
twisted shafts is also there 
described. For making 
these, oak or walnut-wood 
is recommended, and by 
preference the 
formcrj for 
the perforated 
work, . three- 
eighths or half 
inch panel 
should be 
used. 

The t w o 
illustrations 
with which wc 
now bring our 
senes of ex- 
a m pies in 
, these arts to .i 
close, give a 
design for a 
card- basket to 
be pljiced on 
the drawing- 
ro(>m tabic. It 
should be e.xc- 
ciited in panel 
of about a 
quarter of an 
inch in thick- 
ness, and will, 
if neatly exe- 
cuted, fonn a 
very light and 
elegant article. 
iSix of the side 
pieces (Fig. i) 
will be re- 



from excessive menstruation or from piles, friust be 
stopped. A great tendency to grow fat hiust be corrected 
by suitable means, of which the principal are— proper 
(xercise in tl^^^ open air; good, plain, lean meat, with a 
Intlytlaret or weak sherrj^ and winter ; no beer, and not 
too mqch bcead* Any UMaue exercise should always be 
avoided. 



ouired to surround the centre piece (Fig. 2), from which 
they will slope outwards ; and m putting them toge^r, 
peat neatness will bi necessary in mitring the comers. 
In Fig. 2, in consequence of one of those accidents 
which ^ometinies occur in wood-engmving,*the points 
of the lea^^ in the design are made ta appear some- 
what too Short, the result being they do not touch the 
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opposite portions of the pattern to which they should 
•properly be attached. Unless they are connected at these 
points the work will be deficient in strength ; the amateuri 
must therefore remember to give the necessary attach- 
ments in working out the desip. 

Beyond the articles for which we have given designs, ! 
numerous other sub- 
jects on which the 
art may be sadsfac- 
torily employed, will 
suggest themselves 
to the mind of the 
amateur. Among 
minor ones we might 
indicate such things 
as paper-knives, 
stands for watches 
and jewellery, frames 
for small mirrors, 
forks and spoons for 
salad, decorative 
boxes, as for enve- 
lopes, gloves, &c., all 
which, with many 
others, arc with^ 
the power of the 
beginner, and give 
an air of good taste 
to a home, form 
graceful pr^'-sents. j 
The more advanced 
student will find that 
there is scari'cly any 
article of household 
furniture on which 
good wood -carving 
may not be emplo)'cd 
to advantage. 

Among all the 

decorative arts this l^ 

is, perhaps, the most 



THE HOUSEHOLD CARE OF BOOKS.— III. 

In the re-binding of old books (those earlier than the 
present century), some deference should be paid to Ac 
style of the period to which they belong. On such, the 
modern innovations of cloth, or half-binding, should never 

be used ; but brown 
calf, as a rule, will 
never look out of 

{ )lace, nor will vel- 
um be inappropriate 
for those under 8vo 
size and earlier than 
1700. But even an 
appropriate new 
binding sometimes 
injures the appear- 
ance of a valuable 
book, and those 
• who have the good 
fortune possess 
folios of the 17th 
century, will do well 
to nonsider if* th^ 
cannot be preserved 
by repairing. Often 
the backs only of 
sucji books have suf- 
fcnxl, andea skilful 
bookbinder can* re- 
back them in the old 
manner, preserving 
the original sides. 
Books so repaired, 
sell for higher prices 
than if re-bouna 
Damp is a great 
enemy to books, and 
should be guarded 
ig 5. against by keeping 

them upon the shelves 



Fig 6. 


Fig. 7. 


ancient, and it has always, in some form or other, been at a'arjffitflent distance ^rom the walls to permit of a fr« 
popular. There are few persons, even among ^liose who current of air behind. In damp w^eather the rootn in 
care •little for the more severe arts, who are not pleased whicJiP books are keep ought frequitfntly»to uaye a nrc. 
with it ; and we believe that those of our readers who , Sometimes the* larva; of a Mule beetle, the A^/ossa 
wll take the trouble to acquire it wjll be well rewarded, 1 make sad ravages (see also page 103). The best 

both by the interest they will feel in the work,%nd the 1 preventative is to have some books bound m Russia, or 
results it will produce. That the art is neither top difficult m what is called india-rubber bjndin^ It is alsQ 
nor laborious for even ladies, is proved by the iriany la^te- sar/ to their safety that they ^lould often be moviWf and 
fdl articles of ornament and utility executed by the they ought frequently to be rubbed with a nannel in 
ladies of many households. which white birch bark is kept when not in use. ^ ^ 





consideratiofii ho given to tiie 

.dSntttcter of the cooteolS oS to be bound, that 

;l)ie binding may be hi ^0^^^ with .them, a# 

bihdings which vrould^ be impropriate for the 
'woa^ of poetry >abd ^icaio^^ be out of place oh 
those of devotion br philosophy. Attention should like* 
wise be paid to the period of which the work treats, or 
at which it JWas bitten, and the ornament on the binding 
made to correspond with it ; thus a history of Greece or 
a Homer stmuld have Greek ornament, while Gothic 
devices- atope can, with propriety, decorate a Chaucer. 
It necessary to remint) binders of this, for most pf 

them hse their decorations promiscuously, with no regard 
to, dlhfbs. These things arc in themselves of minor 
importance, but they all go to make up good taste, which 
m ■of gr^t importance. . A point worth insisting on is 
that of covering all new or well-bound books before 
leading ; a p^per cover may be made in five minthes, and 
tends much to preserve a binding. But as it often happens 
that paper is not at hand, and that inclination for the 
exertion of making a cover is also wanting, wc recom- 
mend a ^an found useful by ourselves, which is to keep 
by /US half a do?cn covers of moderately stout brown 
papev ; it rarely ^happens but that one of them w^'ll fit the 
book sufficiently well for .protefition, if not for neatness, 
and the putting on docs not occupy a minute. 

(Gold edges are happily far less common than they 
were a few years, since; when used \vith some few excep- 
tional bkidings they have a good effect, as for instance 
with, vellum ; but in most cases they look like what they 
aee*-eheap and pretentious tinsel generally. The best that 
can be said of gilding when thus employed, is, that it 
protects the edges, and especially the top edge, efficiently 
from dust ; but this purpose is answered almost equally 
well by colour. Marbled edges even arc better in appear- 
ance than gold, but arc rarely quite satisfactory ; that 
which looks best is a quiet brown colour, more or less 
dark, as may be demanded by the tone of the covers. 

The method by which books are fastened together is 
this A number of strings, known as “ bands,” and 
generally of hemp, but sometimes of silk or parchment, 
arc Stretched across a frame ; commonly five tor /\n 8vo, 
and more for larger, and less for smaller books. Against 
these tlic backs of the sheets to form the volume are 
pressed, and sewn to them one by one, and aftenvards 
glued. In bound books, the ends of these bands arc 
attached to the millboards which form the foundation of 
the covers, and over which the leather is afterwards pasted. 
In cloth Dipding the process is somewhat different ; the 
whole- case, being made separately, and afterwards fastened 
to the book by strips of muslin jiasted in the beginning 
and end. 

Some persons; find a pleasure in rc-binding their- own 
books, but we cannot recommend amateur bookbinding 
to our readers. Neatness is the soul of good bookbinding, 
and cannot be gained without expensive presses and 
appliances, and much technical skill. Wc have never yet 
seen satisfactory amateur work. Much may, how-ever, be 
dontrby way oi mending. If leather covers or backs arc 
they may be repaired by diimping the leather, 
'^fastening down with glue, and pressing with a hot iron ; 
patches of leather may be put on in this way, if required. 
Should the haOk be gone, and the covers loose, a piece of 
sofi leather may be cut, hirgc enough to overlaps tw^idcs 
about an iiich,.da0^d, pared thin at the edges, and glued 
\Strips .ofi^hi^nuslin should also be pasted«to t}ie 
bOqk and imdde i when a book thus mended has a 
label added, it makes a sufficiently ;,rc* 
spedtabje appearance ^ the shelf. CloUi bound books 
^ inend^ in way with grazed cplpqred^ 

worn dullii^ 

mmstored by vamisbes shotud 


bookbinder’s 

^ pints spirits" of 8 ;bi|dpps\»pn(ai^ 

mastic, in drops, 8 ounces 

turpentine. This must be^asplied wtA .4 

brush as tightly as possible^ and wh^ nearly 

with a soft ball of wool, covered vfdth cott^ ana motsteaM 

with a single drop of olive-oil to make it glide freely. 

Many who possess old books would be glad to know 
whether they are common or rare, and, if the latter, what 
their value may be. Tlie recognised authority on these 
matters is the “Bibliographers Manual,” by \V. T. 
Lowndes, which gives a short account of all rare, cufious, 
and useful British books, &‘om the first introduction, of 
printing. By referring to this, the editions through 
which the book has passed may be learned, and the price 
for which copies have sold in the present ccntur>'. Those 
who cannot otherwiso obtain a sight of it, and can gain 
access lo the Reading Room of the British Museum, may 
find it for themselves in Press 204S, Shelf C, in tlie 
Reference Library. 


COOKING. 

CR.\BS AND LOH.STK’kS. 

TV/i* Crab . — Several kinds of crabs are eaten — as the 
small shore-crabs, and the spider-crab taken in tiie 
Channel, and which contain little meat, cx(;:ept that in the 
body — but the only species of any ix'al impprtaiice is the 
crab which wc sec ready boiled (immense convenience), 
exposed for sale in the London fishmongers’ shops. 
Lobsters and crabs, when they lose a limb, have the 
faculty of reproducing it. It is as if a soldier, after the 
loss’ of an .-inn in battle, were sure of another arm growing 
in its place, Tluis wc often see samples of both those 
crustaceans with one claw quite diminutive, or not more 
than half its natunil she. * Certain fishermen profit by 
this peculiarity. On the SpanisVi coast there is a species of 
crab known singularly enough by the name of Boccaccio ; 
it is caught for its claws only, which are considered 
excellent eating. These arc pulled off, and the mutilated 
animal is then throivn back into the sea, to be played the 
same trick at some future time, when the claws hiivc 
reappeared. But besides this faculty, most, probably all, 
sea-crabs have a curious instinct; if one claw is "wounded, 
they either shoot it off with a violent effort, or pluck it 
out with the available claw, promptly and resolutely as a 
dentist would tJse a patient of a decayed tooth. It seems 
a cruel experiment tu wound a crab’s claw for the purpose 
of seeing it perform the operation ; but the creature 
seems to think no more about it than if it were throwing 
away a worn-out glove. The same thing happens, if 
the crab is put ihto water warmer than suits its feelings, 
it immediately shoots off sometimes ai/ its claws. Hence 
the great saving of risk and trouble, when crabs can ho 
purchased ready boiled of respectable tradesmen who 
w-ould not boil them ifea^. But in* many places they 
must be bought alive or not at all, in which case, after 
washing and scrubbing with a brush, set . them on 
a ^(T^enf/e fire in more cold water than will cover them, 
containing a liberal solution of 'salt Take care4 that 
the water heats ve^y gradually, in order tha|t dhe 
crab may faint away under, rather than be simdonly 
killed the heat. It is a good precaution rto put 
an inverted plate at the bottom, of the boiler.. 
prevent the crab coming into actual cofitact wjth 
feeling tb^^ too clo^, peighbourbpod ;bf. fire;, but even 
then, ifft^ crab is strong aliv^^ anil tlie. tcmpera|t^e 
is raised' too suddenly^ you will ^.oftpjS , 
crack!”1n, tte and find, jthsfjt your, sneChnou^ 

by* its own^ act and deed^ has . tumoTcd ihtp.. 
ruin. It Will be eafable (though ihjiircd by' .the water 
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!tti^ Ittto Ot idam); but cunnot be ptresenled TitJkaU. 

”bm several crate an^ to be cooked at once, it is a 
goc^‘ plan to put. them, after washin^p, &a, into a smalt 
CQSiperf such as js used for boiling lix)ea or honu^madl 
b^r ; then, to, cover them with cold salt*and-water ; and 
X&M. to light a quite small fire under them, and keep, it 
low. till eveiy member of the party is past claw-shooting. 
Craibs are such merciless eaters of everything living diey 
can seire and ^tangle, that wc need entertain no scruples 
about eating /kern. When they come to a boil, let them 
COJ^inue to do so, from a quarter to half an hour, accord- 
ing tp site. Once dead, they require fast and thorough 
boding to set the curd and semi-liquid portion of their 
Contents. When wanted in a hurry, tlicy may be cooled 
by plunging in a pail of cold spring-water ; but they are 
better and firmer after passing the night on the stone floor 
of a cold cellar. The tests of a good, fresh- boiled crab 
are—its sweet smell, its weight, ^nd the rigidity of the 
joints of the claws. Live crabs, with the shells too clear 
and scmi-ti-anspai^^nt, arc apt to turi> out watery. The 
sexes of crabs arc easily distinguished by their external 
proportions — a matter to which epicures attach import- 
ance. The male has larger and stouter claws, stronger 
flavoured than in the female ; the apron is narrower ; the 
body, or campacc, smaller, and its contents more apt to 
be watery knd woifhless, even when the claws are good, 
llie female has smaller claws containing delicate flesh, 
a much wider apron, and a larger carapace, which ought 
10 bo full of Arm white and yellow curd, besides frequently 
containing co#id. When the thorax starts from the cara* 
pace in boiling, it is a sign that all is right within. Finally, 
if lobster be the more highly esteemed, crab is reputed 
the more digestible crustacean. A pleasant way of eating 
crab is to have it served plain, cracked, with rolls, 
pats of butler, a lettuce, and a well-furnislicd cruet- 
stand. This, washed dowMi by pale ale or stout, in 
pleasant company, and finished off with cliccse and 
biscuits, makes an excellent repast by day or by night. 
But it is a friendly, confidential way of taking refresh- 
ment, inadequate to grand occasions. When show is 
wanted, as well as satisfaction, crab lends itself to 
something more ambitious. 

Dressed Crab , — Works of art require time and patience, 
so does this ; but do not be dislicartcned, it is worth the 
trouble. Crack all the claws of the crab, keeping the 
flesh from the joints as entire as possible. Set it aside. 
Save the four black tips of the shells of the large claws, 
which children call soldiers,” for ornament. Take the 
breast or thorax from out the great shell. After clearing 
away the apron, the gills 6r clc^d ^len,” &.C., pick out 
all the white meat, and place it on a plate. On anothcr 
platc put the Jirm contents of the carapace (white, yellow, 
and coral), dividing them into pieces the size of hazel- 
nuts,, and rejecting all film, water, S:c, tin the middle of 
the. dish (not too large) in which you serve your crab, 
lay |the contents of the carapace or “ bottom,” over that 
put the lickings of the breast, and above and around all 
amutge neatly the pieces from the claws, garnishing with 
soldiers at four opposite points. Surround the pile 
with a moderate quantijy ot mixed salad— quartered 
lettuce hearts, blanched endive, water-cresses, or other 
choice kinds that ai-e in season. Over the crah only 
pOe.Htome approved salad mixture made nearly as thick 
as . Mayonnaise sauce* When its turn comes, send the 
dish Tpjund, for each person to help himself with a spoon. 

otrt all the contents of the crab 
aa.sb^ord, only mix them all equally together. Tp them 
O&jit^baut one-third their q^uantity of grated bread-crumbs, 
a good lump of butter dmded intd little bits* pepfcr (not 
tnoA}, (l6ss)| a du$t of grated Nutmeg, and a dessortr 
opooi&l m vinegar or lemon^uicc, sprinkled over the 
snoss. Mjx all equally together.. Clean out the bottom 
shell of your crab, and fill it with the mixture whar fs 


left you teX ocaBop^shelU or Set them 

into the oyeatrfycmr cooking-stove, modcratdy hot, oi* m 
on Anvericon oven, before a fire that >^ Sa dot tqo fierce. 
When hot throu^ and, slightly browned on, the suiSce, 

' they are fit to serve on a dish covered widi^ a nopkin^^j^ie * 
crab-shell in the middle, and the scallop-sheU^^rouiid it, 
garnished with sprigs of parsley. Or, after goi^y worm- 
ing the crab-meat,>&c., in a atew-pan, you may distrtbutn 
it between the crab-sbell and the scallops, and fafowiii 
their surface under a salamander. 

T/te Lobster is boiled in the same way as the crab, ohl^ 
you may put him out his misery at once, by plunging 
nim into hot sak-and-ovater. This, creature is so vorao^oim 
and so prolific, that we may catch all wc can without fear 
of extenninating that race of jsca-scavengerS; besides,, it 
would be foolish self-denial to abstain from lobsters, and 
leave them to be cracked by conger-eels. Their develop- 
ment, too, is as strange as their increase is multka- 
dinous. The form of the young larvae diflers so much from 
that of the adult, that it would be* difficult, except bn 
clearest evidence, to determine the specie^ from which 
they proceed. According to the observations dr M. 
the young lobster casts its shell from eight to ten times 
in the first year, from five to seven in th| second, three qr 
four times in the third, and twice or thrice in the fourth 
year. Not till the fifth year da they attain their adult 
state. Whence it follows that the smallest lobsters served « 
at our tables appear in something like their twenty-second 
change of clothing. Both adult crabs and lobigers shed 
their old shells annually, and immediately form new ones. 
The operation is not performed, as some suppose, by the 
animal shrinking and wasting away till the large claws, 
for instance, can be drawn through the narrow joint which 
connects them with the body. Such a diminution of the 
creature’s substance would reduce it to a state of weakness 
not easily recovered from. W^hat occurs is quite the con- 
trary. Before being thrown oiT, the shell becomes soft and 
leathery, doubtless by the absorption of its calcareous 
matter, which is stored for future use in the creature’s 
head. It is an economy of material, like that effected 
when the load swallows its cast-off skin, and the stag 
browses on the horns that ha*ve fallen from his hiead. 
Th#* shell then comes away in lar^e plates^ so that the 
flesh is not drawn through any aperture. We have seen 
crabs throw off the whole top of their carapace, like 
the sole discarded from a worn-out shoe. The* old shell 
once gone, the new one is formed with remarkable ra- 
pidity, though it lakes time to acquire its due degree or* 
firmness. From the time of sickening to their complete' 
recovery, about six W'ceks, lobsters are out of season ; 
but this occurs at diflerent times of the year in diflerent 
localities, just as Loch P'inc herrings come in at Mid- 
summer, while Yarmouth herrings are not taken (in quan- 
tity) till Michaelmas. And as all paths on the sea lead 
to London, which is consequently supplied with lobsters 
from such diverse fishing-grounds as Norway, Ireland, the 
Channel coasts, and others, the practical result is that,, 
in our metropolis, lobsters arc never out of season. With 
boiled lobsters, the choice may be left to a respectable 
fishmonger— if you make it yourselLbe guided byth^ 
delicate smell, the weight, and the stinness of the muscle^ 
of the tail. Uncooked lobsters should be strong, alivq, 
firm-slicllcd, heavy, and the blacker tlie better. Keyei^ 
theless, purple or “ episcopal ” •lobsters are, often ka 
good as any, though they are only light pink when bfiSled;^ 
Barna^es on the shell indicate no^efe^t in the flesh* 

Lobsters make good use €>f their claws, inflect scvcie 
bites, and do not easily loose their hold, / may 
be handled, singly, with impunity, by gfasp...^ " Jur 
bead and kec^ng tl^m at a distance, ffhe latjfr 
giiion is of some importance. •An individual, 
circumstances, biit afflicted * with kleptoftlanio^ xnr a. 
propensity to thieving, was invited by some iishenbcit^ 



3c4 cooking. 


1 to ko lobstcT'Catching. He accepted ; and one of theit 
eaiSeat prizes found its wa:y, head-foremost, into his 
mr^s^rs-jMcket. The lobster protested in the only way it 
^ coula. As long as possible he bore the sharp remon-, 
' strance with Spartan fortitude. [Do you remember the 
story, and the statue, of the Spartan boy with the wolf^ 
or fox —concealed beneath his vest .?] But when the pain 
became intolerable, he was obliged to beg the fishermen 
to rid him of his hidden enemy. They told him it could 
only be made to loose its held by hre ; and with lighted 
paper, shavings, matches, and tobacco-pipes, they inflicted 
on him worse retributive burns than he had already su^ 
fered bites« When lobsters are Wept alive in quantity, 
their daws must be secured in some way, if only to pre- 
vent dieir injuring each other, At some fishenes this is 
done by driving a wooden peg between the nippers which 
terminate the great claw. This not only unnecessarily 
. , tortures the cfcature, but also pften spoils the flesh of the 
claw by inflicting a wound which suppurates. The Nor- 
folk fishermen, and others, adopt the more humane and 
more .busrness-Hke plan of tyinj the terminal pincers 
together witii string. The creature, without suffering, is 
prevented from doing harm, and can feed itself with its 
many'' minor fin^ rs and thumbs. ‘ 

JL^bsUr^ Plain^ Split and Cracked.Somt London 
fish-houscs have a sort of shears, by Which they cut a 
lobster in two at a single stroke. This is neat and expe- 
ditious work. Withom so powerful an instrument, you 
may ,cut% lobster into very passable halves. Pull off 
the ^reat claws, of which you will crack the shells without 
removing them. Lay the lobster, on a board or dresser, 
liat on Its belly, with the tall outspread. Hold it down 
^th your left hand, and with a stilt, sharp-pointed knife 
in your right, beginning at the tip of the tail, split it 
through lengthwise up to the end of the snout Open the 
halves, and lay them facing each otlicr in the midalc qf a 
large dish ; deposit the cracked claws beside them, 
garnish with parsley, and serve with the same accompani- 
ments as for plain cracked crab. If the lobster is large, 
and the pa^y not small and intimate, you had better 
• separate the tail from the head, cut each half into several 
. pieces, and lay them as near as may be in their natural 
position ; divide also the great claws into halves or joints, 
contriving that there shall be a portion for each of the 
guests. 

JLohteri •unth Piquant Sauce (a good excuse for an 
extra glass of wine at the close of a convivial dinner). — 
Split, me tsdl as before, in order to remove the black tliread, 
or mit. i Divide it, and the great claws— taken out of the 
Shul'^^itO pieces of the size you would help with a spoon. 
?ick white meat of the body, the green and curd 

of the head, and lay them together in the middle of a 
small dish ; qver and round them neatly dispose your 
pieces qf lobster. For sauce : Put three ^^r^f-boiled yolks 
of egg into a small basin ; crush them to powder with a 
spoon ; mix with them a teaspoonful of mustard in powder ; 
add a saltspoonful of salt ; nearly saturate the whole with 
tarragon vinegar ; then add at least a dessert-spoonful of 
exbra^hot vinegar, fi-om some of Crosse and Blackwell’s 
iuper^psicumed pickles ; when the sauco is smooth, with 
flask in your left hand, add oil in drops, while, with 
your right hand, you patiently stir it. You only want just 
qoough sauce to mask your lobster ; you will bring it to 
ponwhisiicy of g^twd cream hf the addition tf cither oil 
pr Yfnegor, as inay be. Pour it over the lobster, serve, and 
take note of itf eimflarating effects. ^ 

^ ' Mayoiefuttse is prepared exactly in the same 

way as directed for Inayonnaise of eels. 

ZaAr/rr rccommen^i you to devote 

wicker td'lhis--*unles]j.fi!b^ like it— and it is really good, as 
weUnia easx ,m prepare ; #>ut Christmas and other festive 
^ 4Secaal(Ak5 produce enormops lobstw, which cannot be 
consumed at one repast Leave the remnants in their , 


shell till wanted ; then pick out the flesh, the coittehts of 
the head, &c. ; cut them into pieces, not larger than you 
^uld help with a spoon, and put them into a saucepan 
'With a little bit of butter at the bottom. Incorporate 
smoothly a dessert-spoonful of curry powder with a teacup* 
fill cf milk or broth. Chop two or three middle-sized 
onions ; fry them in butter till quite tender, but os little 
browned as may be. Stir in a teaspoopful of flour ; dilute 
with milk or broth ; then stir in the mixed <milk and curry 
powder. When smooth, pour it over the lobster in the 
saucepan. Let it warm through slowly, shaking now and 
then, and giving time both for the heat and the curry sauce 
to penetrate the fish. When you judge that this has been 
effected, arrange the lobster neatly on a dish, give the 
sauce a boil-up, pour it over, and serve accompanied 
by boiled rice in a' separate dish, instead of placing the 
rice round it, which laiter mode is contrary to Indian 
practice. N.B. — It as a mistake to make curries tea 
hot ; you thereby convert them into devils. At the same 
time that you t.isteuthc spices, you do not want to lose the 
flavour of the article curried. 

Lobster Salad. — We almost hesit.itc to give a receipt 
for this, because everybody thinks he knows how to make 
it best ; and, indeed, with good materials, it is not easy to 
go far wrong. Not a bad plan is this: Pick the shells 
clean ; arrange them, empty, handsomely, on a dish, 
and garnish them with parsley, nasturtium flowers. See. 
Put the contents of the shells, properly divided and mixed, 
into the bottom of a salad bowl ; pour over them a liberal 
quantity of not loo piquant sauce, or approved salad 
mixture. Then hide them under a coverlid of choicest 
salad hearts, picked leaf by leaf, and augmented with 
whatever suits your taste. When the soup is removed, 
announce the lobster salad as the bouquet of the feast ; 
everybody will keep a corner for it. Wlien its turn 
comes, and the salad-bowl and the dish of shells are 
placed on the tabic, you indign.antly exclaim, “ What a 
pity ! what a shame ! what an irremediable misfortune ! 
The cats have eaten the lobster, and left us the shells ! 

I could cat the cats, if caught, out of very spite. As 
it is, we must cat the %alad, and smell of the shells, as 
canny folk do with their bread and cheese. Brown, will 
you have the goodness to mix the salad ? The dressing, 

1 suppose, is at the bottom. / haven’t the heart to do 
it I” Whereupon, to the general comfort, Brown disco- 
vers that the lobster salad is nearly as good as if he 
had compounded it himself. 

Gratin of Lobsters. — There are several ways of 
roasting loLsters ; but almost all of them are trouble- 
some, expensive, and uncertain, in inexperienped hands. 
The following mode, which we must premise is not our 
own but borrowed, will be found as savoury, and far more . 
practicable Split the lobster (cold, boiled) down the 
whole of its length, without detaching, if possible, the 
shell of the head from that of the tatL Pick out all 
the white meat of the body (not of the tail) and the 
claws ; mix it with the green curd and the coral (if any) 
minced fine. Put these in a saucepan with a bit of butter, 
a dust of flour, pepper, pounded mace, a glass of good 
red wine, and a tcaspoonful of essence of anchovies. 
Slice the two halves ot the tail, add them to the above, 
and warm all together over the fire, stirring caririhlly. 
With thi^ ragoilt fill the two entire half-ihrihi of ypur 
lobster. Dust bread-crumbs or biscuit-raspings over 
all, and^ brown in a tolerably b^sk oven, or under a 
salamander. N.B. -Cookery-books, in general, make ' 
more of lobster spawn than it is worth. It is ftlmbst* 
always full of sand or grit, which spofls every combfana- 
tion ii^ which it enCers ; and to get rid of whidi it is 
obliged to be so thoroughly and washed, 

that the little flavour it has is washed out of it too. It 
if then good only to please the eyey, plague the teeth, and 
defy the digestion. 
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If we may judge France, and it is 
from the gener*!! said that they w cre 

I I use of the Fan brought thence into i 

m <ill ages, It must England, but were ' • - — ^ 

be considered aiiTong the nccessaricb of hte. There not common until about the time of the RestoratioiL 
have been periods, even within our own recollec- Although folding fans were not in uSc in England 
tion, when fans vrere Siarrely common ; but there has befoie this time, it must not be supposed that Engliah 
never been, m historical time, any epoch when they ladies were without some form of this ^:leganl necessaiy# 
had wholly passed <3ut of use. Among the ancient Jn the fourteenth century we are told tliat fhe spvere 
Egyptians die fan was something more than a toy ; it i English matron earned a fan v ith a handle a yard long^ 
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siras an emblem of high religious and political sig- 
tpficance, the king's i(jin-bearcr in time of peace being 
2\js 4tandard-bearer in time of war, and die An his 
F ans sFere in Common use among the civilised 
pemea of ancient Greece and Rome, as also m European 
nations generally) during the Middle Ages ; btft these, in 
ifarini^ bad little in common with the fans of the present 


The fqlding-&n is believed lo «bc a Japtmese In- 
Adopted in China, it was broughf thence 
to Iwtilgal in the fifteenth centmy, and in « the neat 
eenlury wee in general use in Portugal, Spam^ gnd 
ltsiy« Catherine de Medici introduced them ipto 
, 44r-vou a. 


with which she was accustomed to administer personal 
chastisement to her children and servants. These fansf 
like the shorter-handled ones which succeeded them, 
were usually m.ade of feathetp, and the general form 
may be gathered from the descrij^ion 6f one given \jy Sir 
Francis Drake to Queen Elirabkh Queen Elisabeth 
had i Ffanne of fiethers white an^ redi, the handle of 
gold, enamellM with a half-moone of mother-of^pOrles. 
within that a half-moone of sparks of dyamonds, and 
a few $eed-|^les on the one side, having her niajesrie*s 
picture within it, and on the faacksyde thereof t^devlee 
with a crowne over it” On the next page iiwi illusmiiion 
(Fig. i) of a fan belonging to that sovereigo. giv^ 
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rA»S> AND WAKE THEM. 


is imer^ii^ md vniAy^ of ptactical u$e to 
o^lreodieiis, more aspecially ahdU have sotpething 
to say, on the constinictioa.w feather-fans by-and-by. 

When the modern aiid^ more convenient form of fan 
-had once been introduced into France, that county 
Appears to have asftam<l4 the dictatorship of taste in 
its manufacture and decoration, and almost all the fans 
that have been presenred to the present day are either 
of the French style called “Louis Quatorze,?* or arc itriita- 
tipns of it This may have been noticed on visiting the 
e^bition of i^ns» opened at South |Censington Museum 
in May, sSyo, comprising the collections of their Majesties 
the ,Queeh and Empress of the Fr^ch, and other ladled 
of r^mtmetion and taste. This c^ibition may fairly 
be considered as represent- 
' ing the fans of the two 
l^t cfnfturies; and beaii- 
tiful as many « of them un- 
doubtedly are> it is to be 
regretted that this series 
furnishesrj^ with a warning 
of things '*to be avoided, 
rather than an example of 
taste to be folio Y>ed. Un- 
'fpAqnatdy, the period at 
wmch; the fan manufacture 
reached . 'its zenith in 
FraheC) and determined the 
s^le of jhese articles in 
dmen countries and other 
was one when the 



iadjr readers who d^tre lights graceful, and remonesafive 
worfe As ;we have dreaSy seep, there is a srtde iJeSd 

■ " ‘the^ 


for Unproved taste in these artictes. , 

tibps in fen-making have always been pe^dnhed' 
female hands; and we shall have to speak of 
rials used and the method of fabrication, as we propose ^ 
to show that fan-making may not only be piirsoed 
by ladies as an occupation, but also as a pleasmg and 
^onomical ^usement, in the preparation of Ikose ihe^ 
quired for their own use. “ 

In speaking of the manufacture of the fan, we shall have 
to distinguish between its two parts-^the fen-sticky and the 
mount— -as these form two separate branches of industry. 
The materials for the sticks arc ivory, pearl, bone, wood^ 

and more especially sandal- 
wood, from its fragrant smell 
—tortoise - shell, horn, and 
sometimes filigree work in 
the precious metals. The 
most elaborate sticks are ia 
ivory, and of Chinese work- 
manship. The carving on 
some of these may be said 
to represent the labour of 
years. The manufacture of 
fans for the European mar- 
ket has formed an important 
branch of industry in China 
for nearly two centuries, and 
more especially' in carving 
these richly sculptured 



questionable taste of die Louis Quatorze style was de- 
generating into the Henie the decorations are 

lor, the most part artificial landscapes in the Watteau 
maimer, maudlin pastorals, andVitiated pseudo-classical 
and, niythological" subjects. Fig. 2 is an example of a 
, vai^abte fen in this accepted but doubtful taste. 

A suitable, style of decoration, as it appears to 
ps, is; bi^ 'hi which paintings of natural flowers are em- 
ployed*^ a,iaithful copy of ^ything beautiful in Nature 
IS always pleasing, and, the Work ed delineation is also 
a healt% one for Uie An Sample of tiius better 

tasted 4 given Fig. 3, from a pr]^ fen-mount also 
e^cb^ited at Sdum dvensington designed dhd 

. paiiiled by^MW;.„C Jamet, for ' whichMlhe premium 
the of Sci^ce and Art to female 

sfitdents of ,60^ Schools was awarded. 'The 

audlip^ies U SohtK very proterly consider 

4M; |& is. capable of jdevelopment 

4 a tms female occupation, and 

: % ,aiich ft |o, tbib considd’atioA m om: 


ivory slicks. Eariy in the seventeenth century Chinese 
workmen were even brought over to Paris, for the purpose 
of producing them in that capital. The Chineie^ them- 
selves use fans, but of a less costly and elaborate descrip- 
tion than those prepared for exportation. Next to the 
Chinese in this art arc the French, who still produce, 
more especially at Dieppe, very beautiful examples of 
fen-sticks in ivory. The mothcr-Of-peSari sticks art MsKf 
elaborately carved, and, in addition, sometimes richly 
gilt. The commoner materials, stttjh as wood boA^ 
are more frequently decorated with bierced' work^attlyv 
Metal slicks are comparatively rare y but amo^g 
contribute to the South Kenamgtob cblteelfen a 
example maybe remembei^d^ in whfeh^thiSjy we^ 
of silver, and this fen is remarkat^O as having belor^i^ 
to the Unfortunate qiieek, MaWe' Antbfeifetfe'';*' “ 

The mounts are ustially a>xnpo«ed IttiQtwv' 

or vellum, silk,' taffeta, lace, of 
thAie arr gunerallv adotwed ,Widiv'p«lAtlh& 
spai^flss^ Ac*i accofditig to 114 surd uhdbMW 




qA9S|:u.^ guide, 

* In itrqpiuriog the mot)tnt» the first process is to ii^ giM or either in powder cur lp«f. to s&k, the 
•stretA the tontonai on n framed ahd to inerfc out its cement should be jepanners* gold*$utf« Tme Must be 
i^ciitouler form, as at a, in Fig. 4 . On this die desigy^ allowed to remain for some time» until it te iioiily 
h hfescdd and painted ; when sufficiently dry, it is taken pi the least possible dcgrra, before the gold or siliwis 
m the stretcbing*irame« It is then laid upon a board, applied. The leaf mmL is then laid on, pressed 60m * 

i on which grooved lines radiate from a centre. On this wim a ball of cotton-wool wrapped up m soft ^ 
i mount is fastened, as shown, and marked with a blunt leather, and the loose gold rubbed lightly away wtth 
instrument, resembling an ivory paper-knife, along the cotton-wool, Or other ei}ually soft material, if gold or 
grooves. The 4 ines thus formed indicate the futuie folds silver powder be used, it is rubbed on lightly with a 
of the fan. In doing this, it is necessary to take care washlealher ball, similar to the one describ^ above, 
that the lines do not cross any important part of the The mode of painting last spoken of is best suited 
design, such as the head or face of a figure. The mount i<p being varnished, which at the same time gives an 
is iK>w folded at the creases, and cut level at top and additional lustre to the work, and tends to preserve it. 
bottom with a sharp knife. Two mounts are usually In the age of Louis XIV. a coach-painter, named Martm, 
required for feach fan, between which the thin continua- attained to considerable celebrity by a varnish which he 
tions of the sticks, previously riveted together at the invented for finishing and heightening the colour of fans, 
other ci)d, are enclosed; the ends of the mount being The ‘**Vcrms Martm” forms one of the most valued ex- 
attached to the two stronger and nsorc highly-ornamented cellcncies of the higlily-pnzcd fans of that period ; but 
pieces known as the mastcr-sticks, which arc of the same the exact secret of his varnish died with him, A fine 
width as one fold of the fan. The outer cncumferenc^ of copal varnish will, however, answer die purpose suffix 
the mount has now to be bound with a binding, which is cicntiy well ; but this must be laid on with a4;^el-hair 
usually a narrow strip of gold or silver-paper pasted on pencil, and confined to the painted part only, unless the 
it, and .sometimes fringed, as wnth swans’-down. Avhole siuface of the silk be previously prepared with 

The painting of paper fans differs fiom ordinary water- uinglass. • • . 

colour dra^ung, inismuch as what is icchnically linown Wc have described these processes at some length, as ^ 
as “texture ' cannot in the former be attained by the use of we desire to rcndci them intelligible and of practical 
thick tough paper— the lightness and neatness essential utility to those who may wish to follow this elegant 
to the fan demand that a thinner and finer paper should art as a home amusement. We believp our remarks on 
be used; and this should be made fiom linen lag, to J'amting to contain sufficient information for liiosc who 
enable it to^ bear repeated folding. Tin* fad of this have previously some artistic knowledge. • 

smooth paper being ii»cd renders desirable the employ- Very pretty Ians may, however, be made by those who 
ment of stippling, rather than of washes, m the colgpung. do not possess such knowledge, the mounts being lacc, 
W'hoi c gold and silver arc reqiund, the painter may use the colouicd silk, or paper. In the two last materials plain 
orduiary illiimmaling bhcll-gold or siUer ; or, if ho prefers green is a favourite colour. l*o this less ambitious style 
gold 01 silvcr-leal, ho ma> use, to li\ it, a • ve composed of fan, spangh s are sometimes affixed with good effect, 
of gum-arabic, sugar-cancly, a small quantity of honey, Wc have also seen fans of nctv/oik studded with these 
melted m pme water, mixed with a little brandy, and buliiant ornaments; such fans arc exUemely simple and 
.ipplicdwith a camel-hair pcivil. This prOpaiation was inexpensive, but their appearance by artificial light is 
long kept a profound secjot by the fan-makers. When extremely laiiylilce and pictly. As, howwer, a Spanish 
diy, burnishing may be accolnph^hcd by piling a number lady fuend obsened to us on a broiling day in Murcia, 
of mounts togethei, and pressing thfcm. inug them occasioned ^^rnucka travajo y pato vicnto'^ 

wWhcii the decoration has to be iiamtcd on vellum, the (much labour and little* wind), the same remark might 
same matoiials may be employed ; but it is then dcsiiable be made^of lace fans, unless furnished, as they may be, 
to lake aw*ay the greasy nature of the skin, by nibbing w^ith a back mount of ]xiper or silk, 
over it a little powdered whitening, 01 by using ox-gall with Of fans made wholly of haa*d materials, as ivory, wood, 
the colours. &c., we* do not piopose to speak at length, as the making 

If the material for the mount be silk, three kinds of of them denmnds highly-skillcd labour, and cannot weU 
painting may be employed— water, oil, and varnish be practised by the amateur. There is, however, no 
colours ; but if cither of the two last be used, the silk difficulty which will prevent any lady from making the 
should be prepared by passing ovcx^lUc parts, intended sticks necessary for the mounted fan. The two outer 
to be painU‘d or gilded, with a solution of isinglass. On or “ mastcr-sticks ” will give most pmWc ; but they may 
this ground the ordinary oil colours may be used 5 but be made by any lady of mcchawdfnngcnuity. For the 
care must be taken that the iiamlmg be strictly confined inner sticks, veneers of any hard wood, or ivory, mjty be 
tothesi?cd partner the oil will spread,* and wholly spoil bought, and be cut into strips of the required length, 
the work. Should, however, by any accident a chance which will rarely exceed ten inches, with a fine saw. The 
spot of colour fall on the silk, it must be taken out at breadth would be about ^alf an inrh. About cighteci^ 
a little clean turpentine. or twenty of these* strips would be required, and ttf 

As varnish colours, which have some advantages over mastci-sticks should be of the same kind of wood, an(i 
oil, cannot be bought ready mixed, it will be necessary to about thrcc-sixtccnths nf an inch in thickness. The 

g ve directions for preparing them. 'I'hc colours should whole should be laid in the order in which they will 
? ground fine with a palrtte-knife m tuipentine, on occur in the fan when closed, and screwed tightly to-# 
a |pla|i$ slab, and then* an equal quantity of clcai*copal gethcr with clamps. Two paper patterns, or gauges, of ' 
be added, and the whole c.xrcfully mixed. As tJie proposed outline of their sides sliould be prepared, 
thepe colours dry more rapidly than those mixed withj^nd be pdsted on tlietiutcr sides of the mastcr-sticte. 

they win require occasionally thinning wito turpen-^feuided by these, the whole of the sticks can be reduced 
tilMS V&n in use ; and, when not wanted for a lime, a to thep required outline, with a slutrp file, at a single 
iMe ,ti03>entine should be poured on the surface of the operation. AeJiolc being tirillcd through all at the 
cokUita, to keep them moist !iothing forms a better bottom lor the rivet, the sticks may then be released 
for diesC colours than a number of iiimblos from the clamps, and the master-sticks rounded on 
fym in #uroodcn frame, with a cover to protca them outer edges with a file, and aftenjards carefully smofitbhd 

a wedusL, Ctopl* 4 »air pencils used in these cokain w.th sand-paper. Their inncji^ surfaces, as well asibbse 
hft washed in turpentine before being Sid of the other sticks, will require reducing to a ^te of 

aside^ or they will become hard and useless, fbr perfect smoothness with sand-paper, coarse berng^ font " 
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FAt^S, AND HOW art) MAKE tJIEM- 


.11^^91^14 iAfterwa,tds^&^ tf:i»W-picrciT\g be employed 
ii tb decorate therti, it must be done before the Anal opera- 
of sind-pap^ito >» jpetfbimed; A very minute saw 
V be Tequireo, ana Adi directions , for performing thi% 
\!? wSl be found in our artides on Fretwork and Carving 

Wood. This, w^h the exception of the varnishing, 
will eompkte that part of the sticks which will remain 
visible ; . bSt the portions to which the mount will have 
to be attadil^d, ci«:ept ih the case of the master-sticks, 
will have te-Jw tapered by filing away the wood, not only 
from die sraes, but also from the *ont and back. As 
the riveting together, though' a simple operation, demand^ 
tools which involve some little outiny, and arc useless for 
other purposes, ii would be better to employ a white- 
smith to do it ; there is also some little danger, if this is 
Clumsily d^nc, of splitting the wood. Suitable rivets, 

' with plain or ornamental washers, may be bought at the 
gilt-toy makprs'. 

All the more valuable fons arc made in the manner 
above described ; but there arc some cheap and elegant 
ones madfi^to fold on different principles. The bouquet- 
fan, shown open at A, in Fig. 5, and closed at B, consists 
of two cardboard tubes, c and i), about hve inches long, 
apd the outer <|ne rather more than half an inch in 
diameter, of which one is made to slide within the other. 
The mount, E, consists of a strip about twenty-six inches 
long and four broad, of line varnished linen or calico, 
SUen as is used by*architects for working tracings. Paper 
or other lomewhat stiff material would do equally well. 
Thisris plaited into folds of about half an inch wide, and 
one end is cut with a shaip curved instrument, such as a 
wuge, which gives a scalloped appearance to the edge of 
finished fan. Down each end of the mount a long, 
thin piece of tape, fourteen inches long, is glued, and 
a piece of string, about eighteen inches long, down the 
centre. Usually the mount is made in two pieces, and 
the string is concealed in the joining in the middle. 
Through the plain end of the mount a piece of thin wire 
is passed, to fasten the folds tightly together. Over the 
tipes two small rings are slipped, and the ends of the 
tapes, together with the string, arc brought through the 
smaller tube, into whicli that part of the mount which is 
Taaffmed together is inserted about half an iqcli, and 
fixed in its place by the ends of the tapes being brought 
through at the opposite end, and glped to it on the outer 
side* The end of the string is then passed through the 
larger tube, to the upper end of which loops of tape are 
(^lued. whiijh pass through the rings on the tapes of the 
mount, as shown at r f, in the enlarged drawing, G (F;;ig. 5). 
Nothing more remains to be done beyond covering the 
Outer tube with vplvQjt, or other suitable ornamental 
material and /rlosinjf 7 i^Cf lowcr end with a little gilt cap 
having a hole in the centre, through which the string is 
. Oassed, and affixing thssels to the two ends of the string, 
hy means of which the fan is opened and closed. 

With the same fortn of mourn another recently-intro- 
duced fan is made— circular Tan, of somewhat larger 
diameter. The mount being folded and fastened to- 
w g^her aa in the last! master-sticks are attached to the 
' aides of the mount, as in the old folding-fan, from which 
dtit instrument differs^in having the upper instead of the 
lowtf .ends fastened together. When closed, the mount 
lies dosely folded them, and the sticks are 

secured a hasp, /To open itj they are rclesfied fmm 
thie, dach is made fto perform a semicircular movement, 
and they meet on ^ opposite side of the centre^ack 
to back, and are Agttiii seettred by the Smsp ; the fan 
beithg' then sitd assuming a circular form like the 

above, l^miscape or figum decorations am not suited 
tOifaidfled' these lands; ^^ridiating or starlike pattern is 

when pulled out to its ftttl 
cs its name to the fact 



that the sticks are made to slide up into the mount, and 
thus render it more prtable. .Ead/master-sUck cdpsists r 
III tivo pieces. In the upper part, to which alone the end 
of the mount is attached^ is a groove, in which ^the 
lower part slides. The other stidlm are shorter in 
the ordinary fan, and, instead of being' pasted to :riie 
mount, sockets are left, into which they enter slighdy 
when the fan is at full length ; and when it is not in use, 
they are pushed up nearly to the top of tlie mount. 

Some cheap, and in many respects beautiful fans, 
Japanese and Chinese, arc to be bought in our shops 
at low prices. The common Japanese fart consists of 
a piece of bamboo, of which the upper end is . split into 
thin strips, bent in such a manner as to radiate tike 
the ribs of the palm leaf. The ends of th 4 se strips are 
secured by another thin strip of bamboo, which passes 
round them and through a hole in the upright piece. 
On both sides of this framework coloured woodcuts on 
thin paper are pasted. The drawing jon these woodcuts 
is always ecccniritf and mannered, but generally full of 
spirit and action, and, in beauty of colour, far surpassing 
anything of which the European art-workman is capable* 
The cheap Chinese fon is often much more simple, con- 
sisting of the bamboo handle and hoop-like portion of 
the frame described above, over whi^h gauze or some 
similar texture is stretched. It often has the grotesque 
forms of decoration found on the Japanese fan ; but 
merit in design and colour is less frequently met with. 
These fans do not possess the advantage folding up, 
and arc therefore of more use with us as han^-scrcens. 

A beautiful feather-fan, which, like the above, cannot 
be fol^pd, may be made in the folio v/ing manner;— A 
segment of a circle, cut out in cardboard, should be 
taken, and feathers, such as the tail-feathers of the 
peacock, cut to the required length, and placed with the 
quill ends towards the angle, the other ends radiating 
outwards as they do in the sprciid tail of the living bird. 
These are secured in their places with a needle and 
thread, and by glue. Another and shorter row is then 
placed upon them, so as to conceal the quills, and secured 
as before ; and aftcrwftrds similar rows -smaller feathers 
being used — as those of the “ horseshoe ” of the peacock* 
When the feathers have been thus brought down to the 
angle of the cardboard, that part will have to be inserted 
in a handle split to receive it. The back of the cardboard 
may be lined with silk, or some persons prefer to affix 
feathers on both sides. Useful hints on work of this 
kind will be found in our articles on Feather-screens, 
pages 289 and 321, vol, i, 

I)ress fans of the* l^ighest class frequently command 
high prices. The bsist ♦fans still are, as they have Jong 
been, of Parisian make. Ortc hundred pounds is some- 
times paid , for the niost elaborate. The ordinary price of 
dress-fans in the last century was from ;£i 3 to /15. The 
manufacture of costly fans has altogether left England ; 
but the production of the cheaper kinds is now upon the 
increase. Yet, in this direction, wc can hardly compete 
with the French, who make common fons at 5cL perdes^Q. 

In our shops pretty circular and bouquet-fans can be 
bought at from 6 d. to is. each, £md telescope-fans at z|d. 
Of the Japanese fans mentioned abovc,we have a sufficient 
supply Ut 64. each— the Chinese cost about is. 6 d. ; but in 
cheap fans we a|e completely outdone by the Spatuat^s. 
ground the doors of the amphitheatres, in which the htdl- 
'^hts takc^lace, stand numberless venders of fahSi Sbeutr 
ing, ^AbanUos d uno quarto T (“ Fans at a farthingl^) 
and ever>'body buys them. They ore made of strips «« 
bambbocovered on wnich is a rude^resenta- 

tion of a^bull anfl a matador** When the fiiestiotUibk 
amuscmej|t of the day is aver and twilight com^ Qn^.iho 
rmtf innocent sport of destroying these bi^in% 
and a temporary iUtuninatton is got tqi by eaoh jqpecUUOi:^ 
setting fire tb^his fim, 
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. . ; : ',;, , ICE. ^ 

#hkli' was tomerly i luxuiy, has tipw become a 
: necessity bf civilised life. We are so.much accustomed to 
jts use that we cap no longer da without it^ while new 
' fields f^t Its enfiployment are constantly being discovered; 
Btit fPr ice, the present large trade in hsh could scarcely 
be sustain^, and game and other perishable provisions 
•are by means of it brought to us from distant countries. 
Scientiitc n!en have even turned their attention to the 
bringing over of fresh meat from South America oy means 
of packing in ice. This has not as yet been wholly sue- 
ccssful, but fresh meat and fruits for consumption on ship-»| 
board are found to be well and easily preserved by it. it 
is also extremely useful in the household preservation of 
food in hot wea- 
ther, by the em- 
ployment of 
ice-safes and re- 
frigerators. In 
sickness, more 
especially in 
allaying fevers, 
and as an out- 
ward application 
in sptnal an(b 
some other dis- 
eases, it is in- 
valuable. In 
addition tw its 
more ancient use 
for the cooling 
of drinks, which 
is derived from 
remote antiquity, 
and the manu- 
facture of ices — 
an invention of 
the seventeenth 
century — these 
various employ- 
ments for it have 
been brought 
into use and be- 
come common 
within our own 
time. 

Thereare vari- 
ous methods by 
which ice, or arti- 
ifcial cold, may 
be produced, in 
addition to the 
original one . by 
Ihb employment of ice or snow stored in the winter. 
These are by evaporation, by the admixture and solution 
of sa^inesubstanceSyOr by the use of ponderous machines, 
.more remarkable for their ingenuity than their practical 

to the household. . 

Consolidated snow, stored in pits and caverns, was in 
use among the classical*nations, and is still employed in 
Southern countries ; .but in the north, where it^ can be 
teadSy. obtained, ice is more generally used 1 in fact, in 
tboae V^itudes where ice is abundant, it is usual to scrape 
ofF atty frew^ that may be formed on its surface, 

lOolleddOj^ it for storing. 

lio akejbe^hti^^ the present century, the ice con- 
sumed in ISn^and ms supplied from our own ice-hpuses; 
stAds ihaflidie, however, a large import trade mAmerican 
t more ix^ehtly, l^orwegian ice has 

" ikt market, which, being brought from a ^ort^ 

' mid consequently, at less cost, competes suoiess- 

of America. Our own tce^ being ffp^'at 


compsfativety high tempemtuiesr fr 1^4 dense and cold 
than that obtaii^ farther nortlu Mnch the. Atnerican 
and Norwegian ice that reaches us hds been consolidated 
at 15®. or, hiorei bdow the freezing-point. Foreign ite has 
also the advantagj^ of being in larger blocks than cm be 
obtained here, and hence oners less surface-:! rea to atino- 
spherlb influence, and thaws less rapidly in consequence. 
Also, being obtained from large, clear, frcsh-watei lakes, 
it is much purer than that of our own ponds and rivers. 

, Foreign ice is now to be procured at moderate prices. 
American ice is sold by many ice dealers at ab<mt 
per 100 lbs. ; 35. 6d. per ^50 lbs. ; 2s. per ,25 lbs. ; and‘ in 


^nd is packed in mot 
er charge of 2S. per 


any smaller quantify at id _ 
or blanket, for the country, at a 
loolbs. ; and in larger quantities at somei reduction uj^n 

this rate. The 
Norivegian ice, 
•which does not 
enjoy so high a 
reputation, may 
be bought at the 
saiflb prices ' in 
small quantities, 
and at* slightly 
lower jonctf . , in 
large. 

It was for- 
merly believed, 
for preserva- 
tion of ice, that 
an underground 
structure of ma- 
sonry was neces- 
sary, and many 
still incline to 
the same 
opinion, since, 
owing to the im- 
provements in 
the mode of con- 
struction, such 
icc- houses may 
now be made at 
comparatively 
small cost ; and 
as they also 
possess the ad* 
vantage of beii^ 
easily filled, we 
shall give prac- 
tical directions 
r building 
them. 

The propQs^ 
ice-house must be situated in a spot sufficiently 
vated to allow of complete drainage. Tnie side of a 
hill, sloping towards the north, is best, and, if possible, 
the drain ^ould be made to open into the bottom of a 
stream, or pond, that water may flow but without admit- 
ting air. A funnel-shaped hole has first to be dug^ 
according to the size of the proposed building, for whi(m 
18 feet wide, and the same deep, arc good dimensions. 
These may, however, be varied to suit the taste, means, or 
requirements of the bolder ; but 4 t must be rcm<$mbered 
that icc keeps far better in large quantities than ihssmaU, 
Froip the bottom of this pit a^ain^ G (see Fig. 2), should 
be constructed, for which^ the best materi^ is glared 
earthen pipes. In this, for the perfect exclusion of air, t^wo 
or three ordinary swan-necked bends, or a trap, as alj 
should be inserted. The bottom of the pt should tbpyre 
puddled with clay, to the thickness of about twq,£^ ,abd 
a circular cistern,' or well, formed, inw whjcilp waste 
water may flow through a close grating, jei;, of 3^^, qe 
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Utts, its Uijx wiMi tSiSei»^ carried away fey 
This dstem'^i l>e ttHThsaSoxiiy^ as wUlt also bft 
of the are bailtof soUd 

^m^Ki about (bartcen t^cbes thick suffice; but if of 
.Tfl^llhle-stonei they shchild, be two feet in thickness. 

' t^itead of .mortar^ FOrtJand cement should be vi^ed.' 
As the waits are parried up, the outside space, which would 
be afeut two feet, ifliould be filled up with puddling, i, 
sepa^ed from the xnasoniy, for the sake of dryness by 
coarse grav<£ ‘ work must be carried up a foot or so 

above eim^aiid then vaulted over. The vault, being 
exiKiied ^^ rms, must be protected with three feet of 
pttddhhl^' Space for a small doQ^ D, should be left 
oh 'tb^ north side, and this should be sheltered by a 
^g, covert' passage, which, for the better exclusion of 
should be winding, or have two or three angles in 
end Should be crossed by three closely-fitting doors, 
^ 8, c. The ^ssage should be thickly thatched, and 
the ice-house itself might be covered with earth and 
planted over with ivy. A plan and section of such an icc- 
nouscare jjiown in Figs, x and 2. Whether it is good 
fisr an ic^^house to be shaded by trees is a disputed 
point ; so far as they keep off the rays of the sun, and 
xo(der« the earth^^cool below them, they are of course 
beneficial ; but, as they have a tendency to produce 
dampaess, which is a still greater enemy to ice than 
heat, tiiieir presence is objected to by many. We believe 
them to be useful, K thorough dryness can be secured in 
the constrisction et the ice-house. If the natural drainage 
of the spot will permit of the ice-house being sunk entirely 
bdow ground^ some advantage may be gained in conve- 
'Tklen^ of filling, by having a trap in the centre of the 
dome, which must, however, be carefully built up, or 
covered with a laige stone, and puddled after the ice has 
. been stored. In riiis case, the entrance must be by an 
underground passage with steps. It has been recom- 
aiexided that, instead of solid masonry in these houses, 
hhllaw walls should be used, packed between with some 
nonconducting substance, such as sawdust, fine coal- 
dpoders, or charcoal. There will always be some waste 
&r^gh the mating of the ice, and the intention of the 
.conical form is to allow that which remains to fall together 
jlxtto a close and impact mass. Some have recommended 
^at, instead of a drain to the cistern at the bottom, that 
rocsptacle should be fitted with a pump. This arrange- 
ment presents the advantage of allowing the water, which 
if mcrimely cold, to be utilised. 1 1 is excellent for making 
ujp butter ahd for similar purposes. 

The r^xson why the underground ice-house was formerly 
birid to be xndispeiisable, was the belief that the chief 
enamy to be^mai:^d against was heat. It is now known 
tlmt damp tFikt imi^x«^vcjudicial to the preservation of 
ice, and thd chief real advantages of the underground 
taxilding are that it is permanent and easily filled. An 
ipe-hoiise in a high and dry position is by most autliorities 
npw held to be safer. 

• Rrom what we have said above, it will be evident that 
III ‘Mxndon and other large towns, where foreign ice can 
Yef4&ly be obtained, it is not desirable to incur the 
eapenif(iPf building an ice-house; but there arc* many 
such a supply if not to be had, and where, 
nfttuxui ice be desurea, the home-storing will be 
hccessiajy* , . 

^ ^ w ice-h6use, suck as we have described, 

bo froin j£7o to ;^ioo ; but we shall show hereafter 
tlw ice may biiji stated m a more economical ihanner, 

Chinese, whd have perhaps the oldest experience in 
the muld thmif* ice-houses on rais^ earthen jplat- 

. T%ey consist of aframe-work of bamboo, w^and 
thteBy ihatdbed with and the ice is within, 

ai^^ of the same materiid. $|imlar 

^mewS iliaW cm the Americans, who have 

emtad wm than any otlmr hntioa 


inmithe question of the 

icehouse is genera&y a wooden 'buiQdmg, etevafed; On Jmi 
e^hen platmrm^ ana tho ice ht covered with 
s&aw, charcoal, or similar Bdn<^oxtdttCting substanm 
their ice* 5 tack they also malm use of a 
platform, and on this the ice 1$, during frost, buUt intisa, 
cone, and united into a solid mass by. water poured 
it It is afterwards thatched with acoat of wheatensttaw^ 
one foot thicks then with a layer of faggots or brushwood,, 
and finally with another coating of straw thhtch. ^ 

An inexpensive icc-house, well adapted for small lamir 
lies in the country, arid more especially to farmetfs^ is the 
following, which is in all essentials the same as one.recom* 
mended oy William Cobbett, in his “ Cottage Economy.” 
This is also on the high-and-dry principle, is not sunk 
in the grOund. The materials recommended arc wood 
and straw, and the form should be circular. A (see Fig. 3) 
is the centre of a circle, ten feet in diameter, at wbi^n 
post is to be erected, fifteen feet high, and nine inches 
thick at bottom, a%d not much less at top ; B B 8 is a 
circle of about twenty-eight posts, nine feet nigh, and each 
one six inches thick at bottom ; C C C is a circle of about 
thirty-eight posts, five feet high, and five inches thick at 
bottom. Between those two circles is a space, D, four feet 
wide. This has to be formed into a wall of wheat^straw 
by pressing that material compactly between the rows of 
posts ; £ is a passage through this wall, of which F is the 
outer and G the inner door. Round tlie tops of the posts 
a plate of wood must be carried to receive the rafters. It 
must be thatched over w^ith wheat-straw to r. thickness of 
four feet, as shown at H (section, Fig. 4), and ‘ample eaves 
allowed, that the walls may be kept thoroughly dry. It 
will be necessary for the sake^of drainage to dig a trench 
round the enclosed space, just within the wall from the 
central post to which the earth should be sloped, as shown 
in section. From this a drain, l, must be laid and 
trapped, for the exclusion of air, as directed above. A 
trench should also be dug round the outside of the 
building. The fioor should be laid with logs of wood, 
eight inches in diameter, leaving a space of a foot 
between ; these should be crossed at right angles, with 
a layer of pieces of smaller diameter arid placed triore 
closely together. These are again crossed in a similar 
way by still smaller poles, and finally by a layer of 
clean twigs or heather. On this the ice is to be put 
and well broken, and pommelled down in the usual 
manner ; and, when filled, the space between the doors 
should be packed with straw. The cost of such an effifice 
as this wouliC’‘be trifling ; bul^a yet more inexprasiye con- 
trivance for keeping small quantity of ice wilt .be found, 
to be the following, which is within the reach of aU work* 
ing men who have cellars in their houses : — Take a butt, 
or puncheon ; knock out its head, and bote iq thebottom 
a small hole,* abort an inch in diameter. PJace inside this 
a tub with a similar hole in the bottom, and let it xost on 
three pieces of wood, so that it may not t<rit< 3 i the bottcrih 
of the larger tub. Through the two holes a pipe sho^ 
be passed, to carry off any slight waste that may OCeuf ■ 
then fill the space between the two tubs with ppwdared 
charcoal/ Fit to the smaller one' a lid with a convenb^ 
handle, and on this lid place a circular ^ pouriAd 
charcoal, about six inches thick, covering it d^d 

over this |^ace another wooden cover. Bury 
ofits height in a diy ceHar,1toephik,ita few mc^ 
the earth^t the bottom by maas of t)ridt<.6rida. 
tub nearly with ice or snow beaten hariiyiittV^^ 
enough to place within any sutotance to 
take care tokeeri it wen closed. 

In filing deelhousesr' the ice is generally threvidi iri 
loosely, and the Smaller pieces msui&^to iisrila|hix^^ 
larger as' closely as possude Settle peveons reebiririieiid 
he&ng ^nd pmnm^irig the whole dosrtk tqgethdr,^iid'a^ 
to oriemaas ; iUshas:tlie'«ri^^ . 
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ak> but the, icetritl^ roitgh 
quetey. Tte;ibreig[i> ice. has 4 great advantage over ours 
^ id Itspect Its great tMcknesa-^g^ehcsrally as much as 
it to be cut into rectangular blocks^ 
imch daa te, stacked close together. In idling ice-housesi 
it is recoimheaded that no s& should be used. 

Evaporation, as a means of producing ice, is scarcely 
practicahie in this country ; but, as we shall show here* 
aiter, it may be used for cooling to a considerable degree. 
In India, ice *s artificially made by this methoc| to an 
anqmrtant extent. On a large open plain pits are dug 
about thirty feet square and two feet deep ; the bottoms 
are covered, to the depth of eight inches or a foot, with 
dried sugar-cane stems, over which are placed shallow 
pans of very porous earthenware ; these are filled at 
evening with soft water, which has previously been boiled. 
The great evaporation-; if the weather ,bc clear, and the 
atmosphere still-^so much reduces the temperature of the 
retnaining water, that it is convefted into ice. By this 
method, nearly the whole of the ije, which is indis- 
pensable in India, was formerly obtained ; but a trade in 
ice has sprung up with America to such an extent, 
that* one importer alone, Mr. Wyeth, has erected a 
large store-house, covering three-quarters of an acre of 
ground. 

Of more practical value to us in Europe are the methods 
of obtaining a low temperature, though above freezing 
point, based on the same laws. In Spain, during the 
summer, water for drinking is kept in jars and bottles 
of an extremely porous nature — much more so than any 
earthenwarok known in England. These they expose to 
the air, frequently by hanging them on the branch of a 
tree near the doors ; a great part of the water evaporates, 
and the remainder is rendered cool in consequence. The 
same principle has, within recent years, been introduced 
into England ; and water-bottles and larger vessels may be 
bought at our earthenware shops, in which to cool wine 
and other beverages. Another simple method is that of 
wrapping a wet cloth round the little containing the 
drink to be cooled, and hanging it in an airy place. This 
is an expedient resorted to in some parts of the south 
of Europe. It is extremely simple, and within the reach 


of every one. 

Freezing Mixtures produce cold by the rapid conver- 
sion of solids which they contain into fluids, thus rendering 
latent a portion of their sensible heat. They are composed 
of a mixture of various salts, which, to produce the desired 
effect, are dissolved in water. Numerous freezing pow- 
ders^’ are sold. One that is recommended is composed 
of purt by weight of crude poi^dered sal-ammoniac, 
snttmat^v mixed with two parts of pulverised saltpetre ; 
add to mis, when required for use, add an equal bulk of 
caibonate^ of soda. Another valuable oxfe is composed 
6jf;^Ftve parts pf saltpetre and live of sal?ammoniac in 
s^jsieen. parts of Water. Prepared freezing powders are also 
at nu)derate prices. The salts bemg mixed with 
the vessel containing the liquid to be frozen is 
f«^pKfy,htoved about, in the solution. This method has 
loAg.DCtmi known in the East. In 'the “Institutes of 
a prince who reigned in India at the ehd of the 
aixiteenth century, the process is thus described “ One 
of saltpetre mustJbe thrown into two pans water, 
Sind •in this mixture a vessel of pewter, or silver, closely 
asid conqilning the Uquia to be fmen, is whirled 


asid containing the liquid to be fmen, is whirled 
an hour.” . Many improved con- 
tnvanc^ for bringing the surface of the vessd containing 
rile Kiocud to heefrozen into free and rapid contact with the 


W:S 


kf as salts cause cold oidy during foeU solution^ 
is not sufScieiMly {dVRered by the 
#«eive4,new salrit must be added « ^ 


rim watcris io . charged Aat it :wai dissolve no. mm, aof 
other vei^ and fresh salts must be , 

Ice-aoMong machines for domesde uSe; for frees with 
these mi9ctui;es^,are sold at prices raagfrm froth msip- 
»wards ; but the jpost of the freezing powders is tiso umi 
to admit of their being used with ecemomy, ^ept in jrf ^ s * 
where natural ice cannot readily be procured. , Whm 
rough ice can be had, it is cheaper to use that material apd 
common salt, in machines adapted to this compmuidi 
which may be bought at about the same prices. 

Ice^hests are wooden boxes whiP double walls, the 
space between which is filled With a non-conducting sub- 
stance, such as charcoal, or a box lined with cork. Some 
ice merchants in Lohdon supply a chest of this kmd for 
small quantities of ice at £,z los., and they may be pro- 
cured of larger sizes. These chests have tightly-fitting fids, 
and if kept closed, ice may be preserved in them for a con- 
*siderable time. By having one of theS^ end filling it 
occasionally with foreign ice, a family may be as weB and 
more economically supplied thaq they could be frmti an 
ice-housc. 

IcC’Sa/es, or Refrigerators, combine with thfc above an 
arrangement of shelves and tanks within 'the chest for the 
reception of perishable viands, and wines to be pooled^ 
One of these contrivances is an extremfiy convenient apr 
pendage to a household. In these the ice is kept separate 
and may be preserved for sometime. Tliey maybe 
bought for los. and upwards. 

Amongst other contrivances connected with joe may be 
, mentioned the ice- water pitcher, which has dabble walls 
of metal* with a non-conductor between. In this* iced 
drinks may be kept cool for hours. 


MAKING SWEETMEATS.— II. 

Acid Drops, — You must, in the first place, boil one pound 
of lump sugar with one cupful of water and one spoonful 
of vinegar, until the sugar becomes thick and glossy, 
and brittle to the touch. Then pour it upon a stone, 
and add to it a quarter of an ounce of tsqrtaric acid, 
and two drops of essence of lemon. After well miaring, 
cut into the drop-like form, and round them witli the 
thumb and finger. 

Everton Tojfee.-^Od one pound of treacle, the same 
quantity of moist sugar, and half a pound of butter. 
Put them in a saucepan, large enough to allow of fast 
boiling over q clear fire. Put in the butter first, aiul 
mb it well over the bottom of the saucepan, aiu^ add 
the treacle and sugar, stirring together gently wnh a 
knife. After it has boiled for about ten minutes, ascer- 
tain if it is done, in the follo wing ^_>MH ave ready 4- 
basin of cold water, and di'ep'*STittle of the mixtiWe 
into it from the point of a knife. If it is sulfideiotly 
done, when you take it from the water it will be dtdte 
crisp. Now prepare a large shallow tin pan, dish, 
mbbed all over with butter, to prevent it$ adhering, 
and into this pour the tofice from the saucepan to get 
cold, when it can be easily removed. To keep it go^, 
it should be excluded from tlie air. 

Elecampane or Candy Take clarified loaf-sugar 

and boil to candy height ; mb it a littln about the sides of 
the pan, till it begins to grain or turn white ; then throw it i 
out upon a warm slab,^d divide it into squares. The 
sugar be coloured with coemneal adding sqpe to 
the svmp while boiling, sufficient to give it the desfrril 
tint. This used to be made from^the riecoction of the 
roots of tltcdStp^nt, whence it derives its name. / ; 

Peppermint Dropz,'^}A\x half a pound of sifted 
into sufficient lemon-juice to make it a p|pper thicklii^ 
it over a fire, gently stirringbin, at the same tim^rwe 
hundred and twenty drops ofithe oil of 
which, drop the mixture upon white paper weS v 





THE HOUS£lS«H:j:>’^'M£CiliJkHlC 


THE HOUSl^HOLiJ mechanic. 


t^teicaUy ciaHed ^ shapH>g;^ A$ aH 4i<» 
atnd the iv^hol^ ^(Uidtruttibin alio^. thm €aA‘>in 
CHEAT, filMPLi^ ^iWi>TASlOTV thiiiga bc no plastering ov<^ of weidc jmjits 

UiImr this tid^, it is pressed to give directions for Active workmanship with veneeta or putty; ^^ndt^.Es 
the construction of i description of furniture which wilV xnatter of fact, most of the articles given have stbckl 

the test of years of rough wear and 
tear. 



at the same tiine, possess the advan- 
tages of costing Aittle, of being so simple 
that it can be^ade by any person of 
ordinary ingenuity without expensive 
tools;, or applianc^ of being strong and 
serviceable, ana m being at the same 
time so founded in its design on the 
canons of good taste as to bc pleasing 
in Appearance. 

The materials required for it arc in- 4 * 

expensive, the whole wood- 
being composed of 
ftal boards only; and be- 
yond these, nothing is 
wanted except round- 
headed scrqws for fastening 
together, off-cloth for cover- 
ing tables and chairs, glass 
for book-case dogrs, a few 
hifiges and locks, a little 
varnish, &c. 

Furniture is easily made 
on this, system, be^cause in 
it aU tb% more difificult 
operations in joinery arc 
avoided : only the simplest 
joints are used, ana in 
most instances the pieces 
$,r 6 simply clamped togc- 
then As no attempt is 
made to conceal joints, and 
the whole construction is 
intended to be 
shown in the 
finished work, * 
absolute preci- 
sion and neat- 
ness in fitting 
may he dis- 
pensed with. In 
proof of the 
facility ^ with 
which such ar^ 
tideA can be 
executed, it 
may be men- . _ 
tioned that ^ 
whole of the ex^, 
mples given, 
as well as 
athers, have 
been produced 
ftc writer 
andafriend (by 
way <rf Evening 
rjecreation), 
without the 
assistance df 
any carpenter’^, 
briictt or vice/ 

aii4 withonlya^ , , 

few of the most *» > FIs- 

'tools, 

, t thus made are stronger than common furniture, 
bqcaiMlIie conatnietto^^^ is honW : strength 

is givfn whemevet' is required, and solidity is not 

^crificed. as^ in most, mbdorn furniture, to the cabling 
Mkeris dif^orted idtas of beauty, as shown in what is 



This same point of honest construc- 
tion may also be adduced as an 
ment for their being in good tas)tc» , 
Though fitness is not beauty, it i$ an 
essential part of beauty, and an artidc 
cannot be good in form unless that form 
explains its construction, and is suited 
to the uses for which it «is intended* 
The form becomes good 
when due proportions and 
appropriate ornaments are 
added to those qualities. 
A certain Gothic air has 
been preserved throughout 
these things, because, as it 
appears to the •writer,* it is 
in that style that the great 
principle, of making con- 
struition* itself decorative, 
qim most easily be carried 
oiit. 

Our first illustration is a 
table, the top ‘j feet square, 
and the height' 2 feet 5 in- 
ches. The whole of the 
framework is deal plank, r 
inch thick, and 4 wide. The 
legs, A A (Fig. 1), which 
cross diagonally, are made 
of pieces 3 feet long, andj 
left at full width' 
in the middle 
(where half the 
thickness of 
each is cut out 
to form the 
ioint) to give 
the necessary 
strength; above 
and bclowsome 
part is sawn 
away for the 
sake of light- 
ness and de- 
coration. They 
are screwed 
together at the 
centre, B. and 
the end of 
the cross- bUTi 
is brought 
through by . a 
mortice, and 
secured. ^ A 
peg. The 
Mgers^ p ' : p, 
which sogp^' 
the top^r Atb 

fp^'"the- *ou^' 
side .of the legs. 
The top is ilcuii(q(f of half-indr ileal DlMitch'^Kuti^ 

9 inches. wide, each of which is seenrMto thelo^g^ hy ‘ 
four flat-m8ded-e<^s, and, xftrt aH are fbttd in position, 
two'httf^esaetitaty ledgers are jdac^hdow fwiwn Ip 
the semon at z ^ Fig. 2), to which tbe^ iwe«ad'teiewidh 
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at: at; F F in die ^ alao 

acadit^^ta^b^ any-lateral weakness, v Tht gtoovt 

atld tehdtfi^ed|^ <vf the ttiatch-boards (see Tig. 3) admit 
Ihe top being rapidly and strongly put together. The 
eomeit' have to be cut off, and a good stout piece of 
bhtck oU^loth stretched ovw and . seeured witn tacks 
on the under. side. Some little care is required in 

straining tbis^ m order to make it perfectly tight and 
widiout crease* Since there are many persons who object 
to* oU-clothf wc may mention that green baize, gr any 
similar material will, if preferred, answer the purpose 
equally well. Lastly, strips of half-inch board, an inch 
wide, have to be screwed round the edges ; the longer 
strips on the sides should hrst be fixed in their places, and 
then the shorter pieces on the corners, overlapping the 
former, as shown in the illustration (see Fig. ij. The 
comer strips, being each fastened by two screws, will keep 
the others firmly in their places, and the whole of the 
edges can then be trimmed, and smoothed down with 
sand-paper. With the exception of staining or varnishing 
—of which we shall speak in a future article —the table will 
nqw be completed. If thp upper edges of the strips are 
kept a trifle, say the twentieth part of an inch, above the 
level of the table, it will be well, as they will then prevent 
small anicles, siKjJi as pencils or reels of cotton, from 
rolling off. It may be remarked that as these strips are 
merely screwed on, they can at any time be removed, and 
a new oil-cloth covering lix^d to the tabic when the first 
becomes worn. All screws which arc not concealed, 
used in this^able, as in the other articles to be described, 
are ‘‘roundflicadcd,*’ like that shown in the cut (Fig. 4), 
and covered with black lacquer ; they project above the 
wood-work, and assist in making it decorative. The 
whole of the materials for the table would cost some 
six or seven shillings, and the labour of three or four 
evenings wquld be amply sufficient to complete it. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

7 if wash Summer Curtains, — 'J^hc large white muslin 
or lace curtains,, which are one of the ornaments and 
glory of summer, may be taken down one day, washed, 
and put up again the next, with no damage to themselves, 
and very little trouble to the owner. When taken do^vn, 
tack strips of coarse muslin, about half a foot deep, all 
round ; this is to come off again when finished. Let them 
Steep well in cold water ; they should not be rubbed, but 
jfently squeezed and pressed with the hands from the cold 
into \^arm water, and then scald^ instead of boiled. 
After being slightly blued and starched, they, can be 
stretched on the parlour carpet, held tight with pins stuck 
itrto the muslin border a quarter of a yard apart, and 
temain there all night. They should* be laid down the 
la.st thing m the evening, and the door locked to prevent 
vhnecesjf^ intrusion (beware of, the cat). They will be 
UmH. qditc dry and stiff in the morning, and look as well 
as when bought The border must then be taken off— 
which Tinks only required to prevent the pins from tearing 
the ^ge, and to keep it from having a scalloped look, 
Lacc! veils, anti^macassars, and short curtains can all be 
ftohe in the same wayf ^ • 

NeUed Spmga twelve stitches Vith coarse 

cotton on a piece of the cotton, with mesh about 
threeitigh^ of an inch wide. Net twelve to%s to form a 
•qtBbe. Kdn a piece q|^cotton into the centre stitches, 
nm ctttftiniie netting round twenty-four rows. Run a 
pibce of tape through the last row. Tie the ends in a knot 
A blacfterted .kettle i^not only 
Uti(id|(http hut disadvantageous for keeping water hot, as 
fts surface,' ^h^fough andhlack,]S a powerful radiator 
T heat:fewlt^a3, tf kMt dean and polished it will rdtain 
“ much noiore effectually*' TJm 


bright parlour kettle is, therefore, best adapted for this 
purpose.'- * • 

Egg Eggs somietbn^ crack upon 

being immersedT in boiling water, or arp^found tohe'so 
Vhen required for qse* The plan to addpt, sp as tO^ pi^ , 
vent the contents from oozing out, is to getitly nm the * 
crack with moistened salt, allowing a little t^e fpr it to 
penetrate^ and then it will boil as well as an lihcrack^ 
one. ' , 

To remove Grease a WalUpaj^tr,r-W\% some 
fullers’ earth with sipmc ox-gull and cold water, and piaster 
it over the grease spots. Pin a piece of blotting-paper 
Over this, and allow it to remain for some two or three,, 
hours ; after which brush it off carefully, and renew the 
application if necessary. , 

A method of Destroying Bugs and Fleas , — Buy an ^ 
ouncQ of quicksilver at the chemist's, and^ beat it to a 
Troth in a mortar, with the whites of twp eggs; or, if 
desired to be thick, like ointment, use only one tgg. 
Take the bedsteads to pieces, and apply the mixture to 
the crcviccs, joints, and screw-holes, and observe that it 
is thoroughly absorbed. If you have made at* ointment^ 
rub it on with your finger. 

To kill Moths- Furs or woollen garments should be 
well shaken before they are put away, dfid in the drawer 
with thent should be placed pieces of camphor, cedar 
shavings, shreds of tobacco, or cuttings of Russian 
leather, or pine fruit from the pine trees which con- 
tain a certain amount of turpentine-^ any of these will-^ 
generally prevent the moth from appearing. • 

An Easy IVay to silver 6 -’ 4 wjr.— This may be*done 
by dissolving ten parts of crystallised nitrate of silver 
in fifty parts of pure distilled water ; to this exactly six 
parts of the solution of ammonia is to be added ; then 
one part of tartaric acid must be dissolved in four and 
half parts of water, and mixed with it ; afterwards the 
whole must be diluted with five hundred parts of pure 
distilled water. Having thus prepared the silvering ' 
solution ready for use, it is now necessary to clean vciy 
carefully the glass we wish to silver, which Is then placed 
into a vessel, and the solution poured in. T^e vessel is 
next put away in a quiet place, and kept at a temperature 
of 40'* to 50^ centigrade. When the glass is silvered, it 
may be carefully washed in a very gentle stream of water, 
and then dried at a moderate heat. As the silver woula 
tarnish by exposure to the action of the atmosphere, it is 
advisable to varnish it over with some polishing vamisk. 
For this purpose, amber dissolved in chloroform will be 
found an admirable preparation. 

To whiten Linen which has discoloured,-^VvX a gallon 
of water into a saucepan, with one pound of finely cut up 
soap ; and, when thoroughly m^tg^p,;2die linen into 
and boil for about thirty-five'flf mutes ; then , take it out, 
and rinse in two cold waters with very little blue in, it. 

To take fresh Paint out of a Coat — Take ike w^ng side 
of a piece of cloth and rub the spot with it until it disap- 
pears. If this does not answer, apply a Jittfc spirits of 
turpentine or ether, with the top of the finger or a piece of 
sponge, and rub it as li.ird as you can. (See also page 148,) 

Substitute for Milk or Beat up t!ie ‘whole qf 

afresh egg in a basin, and add a small piece of butter, and 
mix with the tea or coffee gradually, to prevent ciu’dling.® 

To keep Potatoes , — Potatoes should be kept from frost 
If put kito a cellar, t^c air and light should be entirely 
kept out by stopping the window with straw before 
frost*commenccs. 

Oil for If^lches and Dghcate Jlfachfnery , — Put somf* 
of the finest mi VC oil into a thin bottle, and after surround^ 
ing the vessel with icis, freeze the oil it contiins. The cold . 
will cause tl^ oil to separate into two portioiw— a 8^i|} 
part called margarine, and a thin liquid portion ndfffed 
Aine. This oleine is then tb be carefully pouri^ and 
Reserved foi" use. / 
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HOME GARDENING. 

, THE CvbcJMBER. 


r^Towards the middle hr end of April, sow the seed in -m 
cucu^nber or xni^cm bed, and when they have got their 
necotKl pair of iongi;i'‘'teaves, plant them out into amall 
pots, two in each, end give them a little wate to keep 
them moist, but not wet About the second oT mird week 
in.May> choose a compartment of ground lying warm, and 
where tne sd 9 Iti rich and light, and dig out a trench two 
feet d^p, mid three and a half feet wide, and the length 
alccoraini to ^the number of glasses that it is intended to 
coHtaiiU at four feet distance from each other. Then fill the 
trehchin wHn good warm dung, broken well, and trodden 
down evenly, 'leaving the dung about three feet thick from 
me bottom of the trench — that will be allowing one foot 
for settling. As soon as the bed is thus made, c^cr it 
d^r either with the soil of the garden, or with sods of 
preferring the latter if they can be procured. Do 
not allow any part of the dung to be exposed, and the 
fermentation will go on regular!)'. Insert trial slicks in 
didereht parts of the bed, and when the dung is come to 
its fon heat, put on about six inches more soil (allowing 
the hiHt coverings to be two inches), and immediately put 
on the glasses four feet apart, and when the mould is 
warm under, turn the plants out of their pots, with the 
balls 6f earth entire, and insert them under the glasses— 
one balll containing two plants under each— and give them 
a little water directly,’ to settle the mould about them. 
Plach the glasses over them immediately, and keep them 
close till they make fresh roots and begin to grow, when a 
little air must be given by raising the glasses a little on 
OHO side t and as the warmer weather comes on, give air 
nume freely, in order to inure them to the out-door 
atmosphere. 

When the plants b^in to fill the glasses a second 
time, they must be trained from under them in a hori- 
soutal direction,' laying sticks, similar to pea-sticks, upon 
the soil for thi vine to run upoi^ as they always do 
better on these lhan on the ground itself. The plants will 
fiequire but little more attention, further than water- 
ing sufocicntly in dry weather, and continuing to lay 
ajtt^ks to catch the vines as they run. If the summer 
proves fine and favourable, they will commence bearing 
abont the latter end of June, and continue producing 
fruit iot two or three months at least. As soon as aU 
danger^ from frost is over, the glasses may be taken off 
ontimy:; 

i^Qiadi dimg be scarce-^and in some localities it is at 
timeS'^ircular boles may be dug, eighteen inches deep, 
two feet aoro as»nyr^ nb out five feet asunder, and filled in 
With hot dtmg troddelfiftcrteJ:ratcly firm, and immediately 
covered with about a six-inch layer of light rich mould, 
and the glasses immediately set on ; and when the soil 
gets Warm, either plants or seeds may be put under them ; 

atthough, in many parts of the country, the latter plan 
It ’adopted, we decidealv give preference to the former. 
it or seeds, nowever, are managed as above, 

tteyi.wjpl produce plenty of fruit from the latter end of 
Juitn to $be end of September, supposing the work to have 
been conHiieticed the first week in May. 

Sinldng the bed into the soil is a circumstance that 
would be particularly attended for when the dung is 
^de up in Ijtkrrow strips, as' it must necessarily he in 
the roots very soon strike into the sid^. and, 
handing nb fmthflr bo^ to run, Jie plants receive a check 
th^ siever afterwatda recovci^ from. On thd other hand, 
the bed j$ good rich soil, fold the roots or 

them^lv^ out of the dung, they will work 
fovward ir&to continue togrow till autu 

, JPropet* ttttemlpW mm be hgd to watiering in dry, ^ 
ijwather t two osT ^iree thdaia wedk will not be too f 


: gp> to thebegfon^ of Juiit^as4 alto that 
:ev^ day Wdl be required, , giving ^ 
evening from June to AugUBt^:foi tw weafoer fo 
cooler. At other seasons^ foornixig is theto^ tittw. 
or rmn water shoidd alwa^ be urn ht preference to wbtl 
or spring water, which is injurious to the plants^ 


COOKING. 

SEA. FISH (cOHtimed). BACON, HAM, AND SALT Mgk. 

Broiled Mackerel and Tarragon Chop a few 

tarragon leaves excessively fine (a little willgo a tong way, 
the flavour« being very penetrating). Mix this thorot^hly 
with fresh butter, pepper, salt, and a dash of vihqto, 
adding the vinegar to the chopped leaves first. This 
makes tarragon mitter. 

Empty your mackerel without opening the belly, 
draw the small intestines at the opening of the gills, and 
the bowel at the ypnt a little enlarged. Wash and dry 
them carefully. Split the back down to the bone ; cut off 
the snout and tlie tip of the tail ; put them in a dish ; 
pour over them a little olive oil ; sprinkle them with 
pepper and salt, and let them soak for half an hour, turning 
them from time to time. Lay them on tht* gridiron ; and 
when they are done, put some tatragon butter in the sUt 
down their back, and serve on a hot dish, with some of the 
same butter spread in it. 

Boiled Mackerel, -r When the mackerel are done 
enough, open them, take out the' back-bonc, and sprinkle 
the inner surface of each half of the fish .jivilh a little 
very finely chopped parsley. Brown a little butter (just 
enough to serve for sauce to the fish) in a saucepan 
over the fire ; throw in a dash of vinegar, and mix 
well together. Pour this over the opened mackerel; 
clap the two halves together, and serve. No other sauce 
is wanted, which is a great saving of time agd troubled- 
in fad, this dressing is the sauce. 

Stuffed Mackerel^ Broiled , — Open the mackerel, wash 
the roes and milts, drain them well, and put them 
aside. Mince a few onions and a sprig of parsley very 
fine ; then chop up with these the roes and milts, adding 
a little grated bread-crumb, and seasoning with pepper 
and salt. Fill the bellies of the fish with this stufifmg, and 
sew them up with needle and thread. If you havi^ any 
stuffing left, you can make it into little cakes ; broil them 
in a Dutch oven before the fire, and use them for garnish- 
ing round the dish. Broil the mackerel slowly . and 
thoroughly ?ver a charcoal fire. When done, and laid on 
their dish, pour over them a Mttle browned butter, with a 
dash of vinegar in it, *as above. 

Mackerel d la Poulelte, stewed White, — Open jthe 
fish, save the roes and milts, and cut each mackerel into 
three pieces, rejecting the heads and t;^ls. When kU 
these are well washed, dust them, as wdl as the roiesfo^d 
milts, with a little flour, and put all in a saucepan wifo a 
lump of butter, seasoning; with pepper and salt- Add a 
few onions and parsley chopped very fine, and just enough 
water to secure, them from burning. Cover dofrh jckvse 
with the saucepan lid, and stew gently over n slow.^ fire. 
There is no need to turn or stfr the fidi .abo&iL l^tim 
twenty minutes to half-an-hour wilLdo them, aceoril^ to 
the size^ of the fish and the fierceness of the fire* . 

When done, arrange the pieces neatly on thdir.|4^ 
Let the liquor in the saucepan cease to bdiL Stir 
or more of egg, with a cfossenspbotifol ef 
continuing to stir until the sauce Is unoolhi ^ 

over the &h and serve. 

Plain BmUd Maeksr^,^--Sk9Sn the ihteMin^ bin Ime 
the roes^nd milts inside. JSloow them mta toSto 
salt-and-water, and let boil from twenty to nvravf 
thtrey minutes, according to siee. There are 
indeed, who 'say^that madkerel too xmicb boded fo 
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. ;>, . . BACON, HAM, AND SALT PORK, ' * 

T)oc^MS differ as to tlie ilBHyation 
^ ^^baooiL^ V. Some fancy it to be a corruption of the Scotch 
i^at»n (drie^ ; others suggest that it comes from beechen^ 
the finest flitches being furnished by animals fed on beech 
mast , Moreover, in the old Lancashire dialect, bacon is 
both spelt and pronounced beechen. Ingenious, but not 
conclusive. Pity the great Lord Chancellor Bacon did 
not record the origin m his family name. We get little 
hdto from the German Specks the French lard^ or the 
Italian lardo or lardone. * 

There arc diffetent ways of curing bacon. In Y orkshire, 
after the pig has been killed, it is mlowed to hang twenty- 
four hours ^vious to being cut up. One pound of salt- 
petre is then rubbed into a twent)i^stone pig. and one and a 
Kalf or two stoneoof common salt ; it js then put into a tub 
kept for the purpose. After having lain a fortnight, it is 
turned over and a little more salt applied — say half a stone ; 
it then remains a fortnight longer in the pickling-tub, 
whence it is taken and hung up in the kitchen, where 
it remain:* to dry; but should the winter be far advanced, 
and dry wcather^set in, a shorter period might suffice. 
After being taken from the top of tlie kitchen, the inside 
is washed over with quicklime and water, to preserve it 
from fly-blows. It is then removed into a room not used 
by the family, away from heat, and where it will be kept 
perfectly diy, and is ready for use. The smoking system 
IS rarely adopted. York liams are in great repute, not only 
in England, but on the Continent. The Westphalian plan 
is as follows : — Six pounds of rock-salt, two pounds of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar, three ounces of saltpetre, and three gallons 
of spring water, arc boiled together. This should be 
skimmed while boiling, and when quite cold poured over 
the meat, every part of w'hich should be covered by the 
brme. Small jpork will be sufficiently cured in four or five 
days ; hams, intended for dndngy in four or five weeks, 
unless they are very large. This pickle (as well as most 
others of the same kind) may be used again and again, if 
it is boiled up afresh each time, with a small addition to the 
in^^ients. Before, however, putting the meat into the 
brine, it must be washed in water, the blood pressed out, 
and tile whole wiped clean. 

Pickling-tubs abould be larger at the bottom than at the 
top : by which means, when well packed, the pork will 
retain its Pj^ce undisturbed until the last layer is ex- 
hptustod. Tlie bottom of ihe tub should be covered with 
rock Of other Coarse salt, and on it a layer of meat placed, 
and so on, till the tub is full The salt should be used 
^ liberaily, and the barrel filled with strong brine, boiled and 
skiimiie^ aiu^then cooled. Hams ^nd bacon may be 
amok^ at home} hung up a chimney where wood only (and 
that, not fir or deal) is burnt. But the operation is best— • 
because iriore doudy and uniformly— performed in build- 
ings specially constructed for the purpose. The West- 
phaliatt'hams (princ%>ally cured at Hamburg) are smoked 
. m extensive chambers in the upper stories of high buildings. 

. smoke is conveyed lo these rooms through tubes from 
&XS in the cellar. The vapour is thus condensed and the 
•heat absorbed ; so that the smoke, when it resTches the 
sneat, kboth diy and coo^ and communicates a flavour far 
. sjodmqrto that obtained by the common method. 

' HUuniiSi ^ter being smoked, may be kept zftiy length of 
" .tiilie. by. being packed in dry adies, or powdered charcoal 
jQDth tecon and hams, if exposed to tne air, are liable to 
the^ of .and ^ffimring, ma^ts. Aii 
them in en^ts fill<Kl^tb bijan, 
^ from turning rusty ^nd protect 

. For hams, A ^st effectual preu^ya* 
up in <a^.obahte -1^ or dotton trteVP'f 


and to waiAi itpver thickly with Hams, w/A 

Are the better for keeping. Mkiiy tqpicnres do not 
consider ^em until they are two years old * 

A getod Pic%H fir Hd>ms io bo 
istontsware pah, |ust large enough to hold^ycnr ham. The 
same pan. And picikle made in the same wayj will serve, at * 
another tim& to cure a couple of tongues. . Into tils put 
one pouu# 01 coarse brown sugar, one pound of grey salt, 
halAa-pbund of bay-salt, and one ounce each of saltpetre 
and salt-prunella. Mix these well, and with them rub the 
ham ; then pile them over it, and leave it a couple of days $ 
after which turn the ham every day, piling the salt over it, 
and ladling over it with a spoon an^brinc that may haye 
formed at the bottonr#of the pan. Do this for a fortnigl^ 

If the ham is wanted for immediate use, you may then 
take it out, smoke it for three or four days, 'and boil it at 
once. If it is required to be kept, you had better pickle 
»it thfee weeks or a month. A pound of treacle is a good 
substitute for, or addition to, the sugar. When it iAused, 
a pint of beer may be added, to form a te^e. TJhc 
Americans employ treacle largdy in curing meat, with 
great advantage both to flavour and keeping. 

The French Country Way of Salting Pork, — Bacon^ so 
cured, is almost the only meat ever tasted by millions pf 
our neighbours. As soon as the pig ig kilm, it is inva- 
riably not scalded, but singed, in the way so welt descriSed 
by Cobbett,who shows his knowledge of l^ys, by saying 
that they love a bonfire. The carcase is laid on. a 
straw ; fire is set to it to windward ; thpn, aflet turning the 
pig, any bristles left arc burnt off with torche%of blaring 
straw. The burning complete, it is well broomed, wAshed^^ 
with cold water, and well scraped with a knife as a final 
shave. At the killing, blood is taken for black-pudding, 
After opening, the “fry'' is thrown into cold water,. for 
speedy use, and the chitterlings cleansed. Some leave 
the opened pig hanging all night to cool and stiffen ; others, 
seizing time by the forelock, kill before daybreak, and cut 
up after sunset by candlelight The pig is halved, and 
then cut up into convenient pieces of from three to five 
pounds each, reserving often the hams, head, feet, and 
tail, for special treats, and perhaps als6 a few roasting 

E icces. The head— /.<?., the chops (after removing w 
rains, ears, nostrils, and tongue, to stew with the tail) 
—maybe salted with the rest ; the hams also (left entire), 
as they are not often smoked or pickled with treacle. The 
feet are boiled tender, and broiled as tid-bits. For a pig 
weighing two hundred pounds, take thirty pounds of coarse 
common salt, two ounces of ground ^pper, and four 
ounces of mixed spices, gi*ound. Mix these well together^ 
and with them rub w*ell each piece of pork. At the bottom . 
of the salting-tub (made o^f oak, with a cover) pack a layer 
of pork closely together, sprinkle it iyjth ttji^^ t and spice ; 
then another layer of pork, is packed 

in the tub. Sprinkle the remaining silt on the top ; pour 
in a pint of cmd water, to draw the melting though 
the meat. Put on the cover, and see ho^ it is.^ing on 
every now and then. The pork may remain in pintle tram 
four' to six months ; it is then best to take it out to dry 
on a wicker hurdle, n\ a dry and airy part of the hoiisei 
where it will lie in a single layer ready ior use. f- 
Robinson, in his useful book, gives the following no 
ceipl for curing a Warwickshire ham Rub a Df 
pork with two ounces of pounded sal^ietre, and let 
twenty-four hours. Then mAjee a pickle of one.gajjbn^ 
of rive?-water, one plick of palc-dtied malt, one potted, 
of sugar or treacle, one . pound and a half of Ifty^sait, 
two^ounds and a half of c(HnmoT# salt« and three oaii^ 
of onions ffTshalots sUceli. Boil together ten mimitee, 
taking off all Ahum— pour it hot over the meat, 
off the majt. Keep the ham covered with the, 
jKidlet it & turned and rubj^ed daily *for wiwf; 

take it out, dry it witl^a cloth, and jpnoke ^ 
pedes or a to<mth. Keep it in inalt*4itst« * , ^ 
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; HOUSEHOLD AMUSSlMENTS. 

i FANCY WOWk IJi CARMOARD. 

W^k vfitk Ptt^rakd Gi;v/.— Beautiful fatOT 

articles can be made simply of perforated cardboard, 
by raising any figum in layers, each layer smaller by 
a single row of holes than the previous one. The^ best 
effect is obtained by such figures as can be tput entirely 
in lines perpendicular and horizon^ through the holes 
of tte carabpard* For this reason it is. that the crosses. 


4vom the edge, as shown more particularly in Ae/aeiadoa, 
Fig; 3. Cut the last comer quite aw^y to 1 *' C. • 
The card is to be folded to make m box at the dbtl^ 
line?, A A A A, and joined.. Afterwards the pieces 
the n's arc to be turned down at the dotted line ( .1^ p^'to 
fix the bottom of the box tp it 
But before forming the box, ornament the sides. ’ . Cut 
four squares of card, thirty-eight holes each way^ afid 
place them exactly in the centres of EftE E, taking care 
not tp infringe upon the holes which arc to be left to form 



often made in such fancy work, look so beautiful. Card- 
board with the finest holes is not used, but that sold as 
is about the right size. 

:KO^.>?gccedingly pretty gift-box may be made from a 
perforated card (price is.), in the following 
' a strip of card, forty-two holes wide (not 

holes cut through), and thirty-nine holes long, 
is to .coriaist of four, sides, each thirty-nine holes 
One hole is allqpved for the turning of every one 
:m jm^ four, eexmers, and two holes over at the end to 
It. Three lioks^are allowed all along atthejowerj 

^ . ... ...... ■ 1C 

Mmins cut otf this strip of caid, count tjfl^y^nino along 
thftdffiagth, and put a pencil-mark on tile fortieth hole ; 
mpeatthis three times move, and then you will have pencil 
itMulsatthefonkpfecesiimTl^ x. 

;«ttt out the Itftle comer ' bi?i indicated at b B B B in l|e 
j[Ower margin, cutting them itp to the thiid tow of holii 


the edges. On these again place four squares, thirCy^seven 
holes each way, and go on laying square over square, each 
one a single hole smaller every way than the last, until ^ou 
arrive at a square of eight holes. When the omameinting 
is completed, join the box round in the manner ii^dicat^ 
bending it into comers at the four spaces left dot t|bt 
purpoi^. Let this join, and dry well. Then tunb dc^ 
the pieces B B « B (Fig. i), as shown in Fig. 3, and^jbla 
on a square of thirty-nine holes for the boitbmfiA C^ 
another sijpilar square for a lid, and ornament it , as the 
sides of tlie box are done. : 

To make the pedestal, cut a square of 
another of forty^one holes, and so ooi cuUihg eachaqu^ 
a size la^er than tfie ^ast, until you have raised V^: 
pedcstaras high as you wishit , a > 


hallan inch wHe« and as long as the.Wc* 
one ridc.onlyi jom it tengthways^ a^d half the sridth' 








^de, liis^ .Seavinif i{Mi> «<iher 
j A ii 3 bdv<s 'libe boxi Fig. ♦, * to ji- Wi«n 
Uie hiiH' of the inwdin stwditigttp on the 
^ and attach it to the inside of: the lidf 

'' ' ' ' ' ' 

The boa nw now be fixed on the pedestal. The whole 
orthd psh'U oi the box should be joined together with a 
thick paste made of arrowroot and water. Gum is apt 
to discolour the work. This little box may be lined inside 
ivith cherry-coloured silk, cut of the exact size, run together 
on the wrong side, and attached at the upper edge by 
pastes ahtfiMtelow the edge of the box. A strip of narrow 
embused gold-paper must be neatly pasted over this, and 
the Jud lined in the same way. The extreme edge of the 
■ must not come quite to the edge of the box. 
silk lining is made of a single strip, joined, and a 
square piece again joined to that to form the bottom of 
the box. As a ring or trinket casket, the box makes a 
charming birthday or bridal gift, or an object for a fancy 
fair. If the box is lined with silk, line the base of the 
pede^l in the same way, gold edge and all, for that will 
make it Very complete. See Fig. 6. 

A handsome casket may be made in the same waV, the 
front back twice as long as the width of the sides, 
etnb^lphed w^th two raised squares or panels. See 

A varied and very handsome casket may be made in 
this way : — Get a page of Baxter’s oil prints— of very small 
size, such as “ Allied Sovereigns,” which are used for 
needle cases— or of minute photographs. They must all 
be of one size, the subjects should be pretty, and suitable 
to be placed together as parts of one whole. If the casket 
is to be double, six pictures will be needed for the box, and 
two more for the lid. Cut eight pieces of card the size of 
these, whether they arc square or oblong ; and if oval, cut 
out the margin of the oval, and let your square or oblong 
of card be just large enough t d mount it. Do not, however, 
fix the photomph till you have completed your card panel. 
Continue adding piece after piece of the cardboard, every 
piece a hole larger each way than the last, till you have 
raised your panels as high and handsome as you wish 
them to be. Then construct your box in the way already 
named. Add the lid, and afterwards line it. Lastly, con- 
struct the pedestal, line the bottom w'ith silk, edged with 
gold-paper, and then fix on the box. To conclude, put 
the pictures on the centres of every panel. 

In making the box, each layer should be subjected to 
pressure, and allowed to dry before the next is added. A 
large book on the top is sufficient at first. When the 
panel becomes small, two or threepence will be weight 
enough. Always put a clean sheet of paper between the 
card and the pressor. When the box is pasted on to the 
pedestal, fill the bottom inside to the corners with some- 
thing heavy enough to keep it in plactj till it dries. No- 
thing could be better for this purpose than a quantity of 
spiall shot. 

’ Needtebooks ^and pincushions may be made in , the 
same sinay, raising one side only, and letting' the other 
Put on the strings on the raised side between thje 
' first ahd second layers oficard, the first layer having been 
^rdviously covered on the inside with silk. The wrong 
itdq consists merely o¥ two layers the same sire, the inner 
one lihCd^ the outer plain, and the string letf in between, 
strings are made of one piece, which unites the 
the back, whore also thefianncl 
lor^d^e merles Js jrfterWards joined on with a coloured 
^'idiows the book open, and how the ribbon 
Fig. 9 di$pla>^ it closed, the strings tied on one 
bow that fiistchs ill toe fiannel orgrashmm 
% the^iist^es, on the other. 

' " ttiny be made with one or both sMcs raised, 

' Tfid orribbon^ betweeh two sides of sifk, is 

liiiioC isiCjpsfhi^ the iornaments pasted on afterwards. 


the cuijdilon iimst not be stuffed ful|^ lmt very fiat, 
by taking a fenr stitches through, as they 'iixe' done in a 
mattress, and tying the ends together m the manner 
shown in Fig. 9; the ribbon serves to fdtm the border 
tor the pins. 

To form boxes, cut a strip of card, like Fig. 1 , 1 ^ the 
raised perforated work, and cut out the four sraes as you 
wish. Then you can attach inside, coloured paper, foil; or 
silk by the comers only ; and, lastly, form your ^x into 
shape and join it. Fretwork must always be lined 
rich coloured paper, foil paper, silk, satin, or ribb^ 
In making the box, do not line the piece 'to turn up to 
^cure the bottom. bu| after the bottom is pasted on and 
dry, line it from the inside. 

In doing fretwork, you must not drag the«knife along, 
but cut down right through with the point, A very sharp 
knife is indispensable. 

In adapting patterns, always remember that wherever 
you make a cut to meet a cut, the piece bctd'eea wiUcome 
out bodily, and the designs must })e humoured to prevent 
this where it is not wished. 

No. 2, or the finest card, should boused for this purpose. 

We add a pattern for a star, Fig. 10, which may be 
attached to a broad ribbon for a book-marker, or to^i 
sqharc piece, covered with silk or satin, 'Yor a needleboOk, 
the coloured fabric showing prettily through the sides of 
the star. Cut a square of thirty-six holes. In the centre, 
mark a square of twelve holes with pencil. With a 
pencil mark the arms of the cross, one*from each dot of 
the centre square to the margin, where thcy*count six 
each way. Make every layer one hole smaller every Vay, 
.and in the centre also, till you have raised it as much as 
you wish. Then in the centre of the star place a sc^uare 
of seven holes, on this place .1 square of six, and dimmish 
to a square of two. We shall return to this subject in 
another article. 


ARTIFICIAL CHALYBEATE WATERS. 
These waters are most strengthening and tonic in all 
cases of debility. They have long since obtained the 
highest celebrity for complaints peculiar to females, and 
too great attention cannot be paid to aid in increasing 
the use of them. It must be remembered, however, that 
they are not suited to all constitutions, as for instance, 
for persons of full habit of body, and those of plethoric or 
inflammatory conditions of system. To make an agree- 
able effervescent ch,alybeate draught Mix two drachms 
of crystallised sulphate of iron with three drachms of 
pulverised loaf sugar, and divide into twelve parts, which 
may be folded up in paper and termed “powders.'' 
Mix two drachms of pulverised ;^ban atc of soda 
with three drachms of pulvWrifeffioaf sugar, and divide 
into twxlve parts, which may be folded in papers as the 
former, but the papers should be of a different colour. 
Take one of each of these powders, and dissolve them 
separately, each in half a glass full of water ; pour one 
glass into the other, and drink during effervescence. 

Another —Dissolve any amount of ciystallised. 

citric acid in four times the, weight of hot water, chaiged 
with pure peroxide of iron in the washed state, pre- 
cipitated by ammonia from tfic suljphate of iron. This 
solution sweetened, and charged wim carbonic acid gas^ 
forms ^most agreea])le draught and is salutary to the 
stomachp • 

444iother Keceipt-^Voxa a pint of water, impregnated 
with fixed ^r, upon an qunce of iroit filings# Let it 
remain four-and-twenty hours In a cool place, thm pqur 
off the liquid, 'which will be ready for use. Cbalybeg^ 
water may be well talten two or three Junes a day, bte 
should be used sparingly, especially at first— that 
not be too strongly impregnated with iixin^orntosoiSian 
half a tumbler tal^ at a lime. ^ 
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'parasols' Aud 


.'3 parasols and vkStoLAS .— l 

tf'j&jkiOUt are aitideii : oif luje ««liieb are etmsuiittly. 
timcirgDing changes certain geness^ fules 

^ways prevail in section. First, Stvoid all 
aintremes of snape a^ otnaxnent, all cccentricky, for that 
#ill but be the cajpxiise of an hour. Consider the putpose 
for which pairaspl is reouired, the occasion, and the 
remaihd^.of tine tottette with which it is to be associated* 
llie eccei^d^ sqiitat'^shap^ parasols, patched up of two 
colcmrSi trhidb' came in a season or two back, have 
beenan.«ettii»ffeilwe' They were so remarkable at first as 
invhl^bly to attract attention to the wearer, and thq^ 
were of Very little use for the purpose they ought to have 
effected, hatnely, shading the sun from the face* Besides, 
thi^ .^ere stiff and ugly. An unfortunate tradesman, who 
tiha invested largely in these articles, intended to sell 
at los. 6d. a piece, has been glad to get rid of them at?* 
as. a gross.' 

Parasols for the sea-side and country, where the sun is 
very intense, or even iri the parks early in the morning, 
arc best o(»whi^ are termed the parachute kind— that is, 
small umbrellas, with long, unbending handles, and made 
of white Holland, buff gingham, or even of tussore silk. 
iVsofe silk parieisols, lined with white or pink, arc ad< 
missive for general carriage use. In the streets of London 
Uic parasol Siould accord with the dress/ and not be too 
ornamental If the dress is dark, and economy closely 
studied, a dark brown parasol or parachute of silk can be 
carried* Ywilled silk is excellent for use, from its soft- 
ness } but, with a light toilette, a grey dress, or a muslin 
of pw colours, a diwk parasol would be very ugly. In 
mourning, whilst the black is deep, only a black parasol 
can used, and it is in good taste to have this very plain, 
or, at least, only trimmed with a whalebone fringe. In 
hdfmouming, gr^y becomes admissible; but a light 
spot, in the shape of a parasol, over a figure robed en- 
tirely in black, would be even uglier than a dark spot 
hovering, like a Damoclesian blot, above the head of some 
fair girl in airy muslin. For walking, a parasol perfectly 
{dain, or, if the wearer is well dressed, surmounted with a 
couple of fhlls of the same material, is in the best taste. 
A black lace covering maybe used with perfect propriety. 
White lace covers are only fit for carriages or f^tes. 
^ajn parasols may be used in carriages, but they should 
lit white or very pale, and more ornamental ones can be 
used.'Without objection. But at f^tes and. flower-shows 
the most elaborate parasols may be displayed without 
criticism, except in regard to the good taste exercised in 
tticir adornment, and their consistency with the rest of 
the toilette. A very magnificent costume would render a 
plain parasol X||( 2 ^||&|^^surd, by contras^ as the assump- 
tion of somethiiig 'amental with an otherwisf 

simple and unpretending ensentdle, 

Kothing is more ladylike, and in better taste than a 
plain white silk parasol, unlined or lined with white. For 
the present fashion, the addition of a couple of frills of the 
silk^ also white, is not highly censurable. Such a parasol 
OT tforany occasion— for the street, the carriage, a fdtc, 
ov;a 'ffoweroshow. it should have a bending handle, 

» because the straight one is too^stiff for the graceful 
mdl^emehte, and makes a disagreeable line, dividing the 
di^ss^ jaappearance, when closed. White has the advan- 
tage #f not %tdiog, of suitc^le to wear with any 
dress and it has the great advantage 

fMt it re£bcta>tt^ hght, and thereby aids in keeping 
tnoi^ Marttr cdoLo . Fdr the same ^reason, as wdl ws 'pn 
of good '.tester hghf collars are tBI nadt most 
as 4^ the light and warm^ of 

suminoti StecS' giey ' iftd dove grey can be worn vrith 
most’ e^ottfs;' and am next best to'white/^and 

ahttialemliabletos^ French grey or lav^er 
fenks welhin a parasbl, hut. are many colours with 


wiih anything but whim or lunk. .I^ink an.ags^.: 

ab^ glow on a pale lace, but should be avpided by tadiw 
svixo are ddrid. BuC then, pmk will xitk locfe iaeli 
any other colour in the toilette. We saw 
sot lined with violet. Such a colour would reflect awp^e* 
like hue on nearly every face that ventimd bdieath'^t* 
Decided colours, such as bright bhies, violets, and greens,, 
are not pretty for parasols; but if they ace worn, :Qr are 
mixed with white, a lady will have occ^tonlsr twb ,oi!^,:!diirO^ 
parasols, and should only wear them with cOstuhies'tmit 
troduce the same colours. Satin is u$ednovl!|^QrParitt^^ 

The handle should be chosen neither too micK noyt^oo 
thin. Handles that are very slender sl^ out df the 
fingers, and those that are too thick are clunisy to hpldShd 
ugly in appearance. Utility should always be consider^ 
before fashion. There are some remarkably ugly hnd 
ouM sunshades to be seen in the shops this year/ with 
walking-sticks for hancSes, like Irish shillelahs. Ladies^ 
of good taste will f, not, we think, carry them. They are 
very heavy in the hand also, which is a great objection. 

A parasol should be as light as possible. 

Messrs. Jay, of Regent Street, have a parasol with, a 
new kind of fastening for the joint in the centre of the 
stick. Instead of the rather unsightly waist of metal, an 
ivory ring unites the two pieces, by mciins of a small pin 
at one end and a groove at the other, as the lids of china 
teapots used to fit in. When bent, the two pieces are 
9 onnccted by a silver chain. Whilst noticing this inven- 
tion, a pretty parasol for mourning caught iur attention. 

It was simply made of black silk, with two fringes of white 
whalebone. Another parasol, elegant and costly, without 
being ovcr-decor.'itive, was made of white pigeons' feathers 
entirely, wreathed with the bright plumage of the peacock 
at the edge and at the top, and tassclled with the same 
jewcl-likc feathers. 

Many persons of good social position and slender 
means are obliged to practice small economies in dress. 

A black lace parasol-cover is always a useful article, 
because it can be transferred from one parasol to another, 
and makes it possible to wear for some time a light 
parasol which is a little spiled, or which has been cleaned. 
Parasols can be cleaned or dyed for a shilling, and niay 
serve for use in the country; or for children. If a parasol 
has been good at first, it will admit of re-covering* A 
very handsome one may be worth trusting to the hands 
of a tradesman, but ordinarily it would be more expen- 
sive than desirable. But a country, sea-side, or gardei;! 
parasol may easily be made when the silk upon the fraine 
is worn out. Fifek it 9 !!, and cut the size exactly in brown 
holland or buff cotton. Stitch the scams together, and 
hem the edge. Open the frame* Blip the cover over 
Run round the top with strong thread, and secure it'wdl 
to the frame. Then tack one of the comers of the coVer 
strongly to the little holes at the point of one of the ribs. 
Tack the opposite corner. Tack them all round in the: 
same way, always taking the most opposite ri]^$, so as ^ 
strain the cover equally. It is then sewn to every jc^t 
of the ribs in the same way, as neatly as possible* 

* 01 d umbrellas, when quite qseless, may be coyws^ : 
wuth cotton or alpaca, by cutting from the old covers ; 
but, if t^cy are not very bad, these had better be ^c .2 W 
a tradesman^ when they will look equal to new. A kilk;! 
umbrella which has slit in the centre of the breadths mm - 
be repaired the following manner;— First open it WSth. 
silk the same colour draw the slffs as close as ppss^* 

I Then lay inch-wide strips of ribbon down eveiy , 
running each side, first stretching them with a<jpiii. 
Parasols may also be- repaired this way; whh n prewjT' 

I contrasting colour, and a bow at the top; 4 } ^ . \\ ; 

As we have further informattem to giyej of sufl5ci#t'' 
value to justify the appearance ardaei ; 

shortly return ito this subject , " •, ^ it . ; ' 





< p%&ti^ .;Dr"^n!i; HOup^^DOintoC. 

trn M .^^Vei^ iM&er 'kind ctf engagement^the exact detail^ 
wf jbvMesa’g duties vary according to the pecu« 
Bgr-t^ts -and habits of the family. At the same time, 
the ' dtorer 'the understanding arrived at as to where 
reiq^sibility begins and ends, the more secure are the 
choAGes of comfort on the part of all concerned. As a 
general rule, {governesses in middle-class families are 
expected not only to teach little children, but to be t6 some 
extent both nurse and needlewoman. What is called by 
sme (unployers “ filling up spare time by making one’s- 
seK i^erally useful/^ is a most unsatisfactory state of 
b^g jfbr a governess. No sooner' is the teaching at an 
tton the sewing claims attention ; and if special care 
foir, a sick child is necessal 7 , the governess is required to 
be its attendant In the general desire to hj something 
6t everything, the all-important wbrk on hand is liable to 
be neglected. The teacher’s mind becomes distracted, 
her temper is sorely tried, and disorder reigns where 
calmness of demfeanour and unvarying regularity arc vital 
necessaries. No teaching can be successful under such 
circumstances. No good servant, in any branch of 
household labour, would endure such interruptions in her 
work as m^ny govetnesses are daily subject tr* ; and people 
commit an act of utter delusion, if they imagine that they 
are doing justice to their children by such supposed 
economy. 

Tlic dutie% of a governess should lie exclusively in 
teaching. in presence of children, she should be teach- 
ing all day by word and deed. Not only m the school- 
room is the sphere of her labours, but out of doors when 
takijuj w'alks, and in the drawing-room. Whatever draws 
her attention from the training of j.ier young charges is 
so much loss to them. 

A great deal of bitterness is sometimes felt at the in- 
vidious position which many governesses arc placed in by 
the parents whose children they teach. The situation has 
been defined as that of a baize door, which swings between 
the kitchen and the parlour. Allowing that such an uncom- 
fortable position is not unfrequent, the fault rests principally 
with the governess herself. If she has a proper sense of 
the importance of her calling, and entertains a right 
appreciation of her true position, she will not fail to im- 
press those around her with a feeling of esteem as far 
removed from patronage as from undue familiarity. But, 
if otf the other hand, she loses sight of her dignified 
calling on some occasions, whilst expecting absolute 
deference on others, her pretensions to respect are apt 
to be r^arded as ridiculous, wnbnever an unusual 
attempt is made to enforce her right. 

However kind employers may be, it is best that a 
governess should bear in mind that Jier position in a 
zamiiy is not exactly an independent one. Although with 
cconmendable courtesy, the parents of children may place 
htk jqxp^ently on the footing of a member of the family, 
it' 'is . aidvisable that she should acknowledge to herself 
that she'is not in reality of their kindred. She should be 
her guard, in fact, to keep within her own sphere, 
kowimr tempted by cirSumstances to identify herself 
with that m children and friends belonging to the 
There is no degradatipn to the calling in this 
vfeivi On the contrary, the observance of slight self- 
mtnimt is the ihost effectual means of preserving genuine 
etftejah, * , ^ 

' ftsintghft to be unnecessary to comment on the danger 
arises repeating before servants and strangers 
^yersattbns and remarks mad# aelative to houi^hdld 
aiiairs. Yet so fluently is this error oom- 
word of warning ia not out ^ #ace. A i 
geweihdursiMld be beyond suspicion tn the; 
aUch is naturally reposed in her. The aanitfti^ hosht 


is iaa ]ia 

■ 

:Wheixeyer;;it is possible, it is to* a 

governess tohaye, a room to hersdf. 
small an any one ^gaged tlas 

of the day in teaching values the sditu^ her * 
own chamber nfibrds. " Privacy also ten^if^to^f^ 
respect. At times, and under exceptionsil , 
stances, when the presence , of a governess is lelr;£Q\^ 
neither desirable nor desired, exclusion from the family 
circle is felt less keenly when in one’s own.ropW 
Surrounded by the little personal cotnforts and resoubcea 
vfhich a well-balanced mind contrives to provide in iHip 
smallest space, the governess is mistress of her own 
home for the time being, and glad, perchance, to enjoy her 
liberty in her own way. ^ 

With the plan of studies, it is not advisable here to 
treat, %ave in as far as regards one chief poiiit'*--i:'#gttlarity.. 
That Avhich wars against the success of mest attempts at 
home-tuition is the want of punctuality. Having. a«fnr** 
tained from the mistress of the hcAisc the hours at wbteb 
the meals of the day are taken, a plan of stud:^ should Mt." 
framed accordingly. Whatever interruptions may o#cut; 
in other parts of the establishment, the school-room should 
be placed beyond their reach. When them, both govem#y# 
and pupil should endeavour to consider the*mselv<^ 
the house, and strangers to every one within it 

Apart from intellectual culture, the duties of agover^s# 
should consist mainly in the ability to ixvatilinto the minds 
of her pupils correct moral principles, and rules for gtud<« 
ance in the practical details of life. A mere laaowfedge 
of accomplishments docs not suffice. Pianoforte playing, 
drawing, dancing, and singing, may be taught or not, ao^ 
cording to the means and wishes of the parents; but 
right-mindedness cannot be dispensed with, without riddhg 
the future happiness of tlie pupil. In speaking of a 
governess’s duties, it is implied that the teaching of 
young girls is chiefly in question. Boys, if confided 
her care^ are mostly of a tender age, and, consequently, 
fit for the same moral treatment as their sisters, llater in, 
life their respective pursuits may necessitate different 
studies and different recreations. Up to the age of seven 
years, however, the more closely a boy is subject to fezhale 
guidance, the more sensitive is he likely to be to tender 
reproofs, and appeals to the sympathetic faculties of his 
nature. Without some “ womanish" teaching, the heart an4 
judgment of boys are liable to be wanting in the true grace# 
of spirit which pre-eminently distinguish the Christian 
character. These qualities are seldom acquired late in 
life ; the seed-time is in infancy, and the best field for . 
tlieir development is a well-conducted, cheerful home, 
where sound-minded, affectionate the acttv6^ 

ruling influence. All that nearest female 

relative, may be in such cases to the rest of a housebeddy 
should the governess be in the nursery or ecboolltKnii. 
Her impartial reasoning, her spirit of justice, axui reliable 
common sense, should be appealed to widi confidence in 
all cases where disputed rights are in question, or when- 
ever differences of opinion prevail.' Compared with these 
sterling qualities, minor considerations should have no 
weight in sdiecting a governess. for children. < 

As we have already remarked, it is not proposed in lihia 
pkee to describe a plan of intellectual studies. Some 
marks may, nevertheless, be acceptable as to a geneial'" 
system td ^opt in te^fehing young people. In fitot 
place, no governess should consider hersdUE capable of iAi4; , 
artin% any branch of knowledge ifith whico Ae isnii^ 
erself perfectly familiar.' She should know her sabjep# , . 
ttfr//. Havingina8tereditsdifi5icidties,sheshoiddbeaibteltf 
to jmooth tfae#vay for her piqpils that nodilficiikies apfitoMri 
This result can miy be gmed har a comj^ete knowhjjito 
-^not a smattering of ImihH Tim benefit is 
The pupU not omy leaxitf withfiurilily} butt inaCkoS^sIht* 







llki^i^ 

t^t j^t exactiY^ ^ parents too p^m 

tbese hftpp3r Ksbictibns between pupil and goveniesi 
jifSp095ibl& Ko. numabvbeiiig €ah« by any means,.«^cqiiire 
i&e aidoant of leain^ aiid aiccoioplishments one sees ssJ 
* often advertised ftn; /in paUic journals. ^ Patting tbe ' 
miserable pittance OflSsied to governesses as remuneration 
out of die auestioQf^'sttcb advertisements are folly, and can 
only be aiiawefed' by persons whose needy circumstances 
compel them to secure a temporary home at any sacrifice 
of personal comibit and high principle. 

Another chief point to bear in mind, in seeking to enter 
a fathiiy ^ governess, should consist in ascertaining thp 
TbSgions principles of the parents. ^ It is most desirable 
*1l!iiltbo^ the employer and the employed should be of the 
; aajibeihith, aAd observers of the same form of worship. , A 
:sy9tem of teaching, in which any reserve upon religious 
matters is imposed, cannot fail to have serious Zncon*« 
vehiences. The extent to which religious instruction is to 
be imparted, is best left to the decision of the parents 
themselves. Some peribns attach supreme importance to 
the matte;^ and otliers are equally indifferent. In any 
case a conscientious teacher will, under all circumstances, 
endeavour to make the Christian code the mainspring of 
her pdpilfs mind,awhGther much of little time be devoted 
to outward religious observances. 

With regard to mental culture, a governess will confer 
an .everlasting boon upon her charges if she can suc- 
ceed m teaching* them to work alone. Herein lies 
one of tht greatest drawbacks to home-tuition. The 
govelneav is always at hand to refer to, and most 
young people, in. consequence, do not sufficiently apply 
themselves to surmount difficulties. They are apt to 
get too much assistance in learning their lessons, pre- 
paring exercises, &c.; and for all purposes of self-applica- 
tion they are usually untrained. When it is considered 
how *short a period of life is comprised in school-days, and 
how much there is to learn in after-life, it will be seen that 
, the faculty of solitary study is one of the most important 
to cultivate. For this purpose it is desirable that a 
resident governess should place herself in the light of a 
visiting prhfessQT. Whatever the lesson to be acquired 
may be, she should give just as much personal attention 
as is necessary to make the subject clear to her pupil’s 
mind. Having done so, she should leave the task to be 
enmpieted by the child^s own effort. If, added to the above 
pmctice, the pupil is old enough to reproduce the substance 
of die lesson in some form different from the original, a 
proof will be given that the lesson has been unmistakably 
committed to the memory. Reproduction, in fact, is the 
test of knowledge, if it were possible to make a child 
apply every IsiHpigiljja^t, to some transaction or passing 
event in life, learning would possess an 

ever active interest for both pupil and teacher. A very 
successful mode of teaching young persons is by verbal 
.explanation. Comparatively little learning by heart” is 
peiKlful, provided the teacher has the gift of illustrating by 
wend of mouth the lesson to be acquire ; at the same time 
guard must be kept, lest the illustration should pass beyond 
ptepe^ bounds, and merge into profitless chit-chat. Here 
agam the best proof of the result will be found in the 
pupU wntiag down any notes she may have remembered 
during the lecture. Certain facts there are which must be 
leartit byhearti: Of thesevi the principal dates of historical 
gnu^maik^ and th^ technical tenhs used in 
acienfiilio.leftirds^ every kind, are amongst the chief. 
The ^muldplif^on/ together with me tabtbs of 
weights and measures ki general use, are !&Uo important 
brsmoto of rudimentslif knowledge. 

The most difttcult or .all tasks is generally considered 
; that of teachif^iit^lollpt Some chUdren.have a 

Mtural aplhwiMi for kmtnixifk and teach themsdy^ 






1$ lioitmllahger 
upete the 

Sfstatem on theiadder of hianuing.. This ip an edor tol. 
avoided, particularly as the most promising ^lUbieh: 
in b^er respects often show the greatest tminess. ia 
learning to read. The very a 9 tivity of the mind, and 
the rapidity with which one thought succeeds aablhie^; 
will often stand in the way of a bruliaiit intellect mahj^. 
the necessary ttart, whilst a dull-witted cKiid may, 
the johmey’s end without difficulty. However long 
power of reading may be deferred, the diild^S studies 
m other subjects should proceed all the same, 
steadying influence of mental application, in matters thbsi 
remote, apparently, from the one desired object, will in* 
sure its advancement. All children of volatile minds, in 
fact, arc liable to appear dunces at book-learning, simply 
because too much play is allowed their imagination. 
Curtail a random habil of thought in one subject, and 
power of application will appear in another. 

* When the memof y is sufficiently strong to coirtpreheod 
■abstract reasoning at all, arithmetic will be found a very 
strengthening discipline of the mind, quite as essential 
for girls as for boys. As soon as a little clfild can place 
small objects in a row, it is a good plan to begin the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic by learning to crunt — passing from 
simple numeration to addition and subtmction. This 
can be done with reels of cotton, playthings, or any articles 
at hand, and the way is thus prepared for more ambitious 
efforts at calculation. 

Writing is, generally, a very pleasing art^with young 
people, beginning with copying large capitals, children 
pass easily enough to the higher branches of caligraphy* 
As a general rule, there is not much to comment upon in 
the method according to which children are taught to 
wite, except that it is better to begin at once with the use 
of pen and ink, instead of the ordinary sla^e and pencil 
Many children, who can write very fairly on a slate, find 
themselves at a total loss to form the same characters 
with a pen. Whatever a child has to Icam had better be 
taught in the right way at once. 

Cultivation of the memory being an essential feature 
in the education of the young, learning poetry by heart is 
excellent practice. Rooks of select poetry abound, and 
may almost be taken indiscriminately, so good is the 
selection of pieces gencmlly. In the repetition of poetiy, 
great importance should be attached to the mcinner of 
delivery. The pupil should be placed at the farthcF end 
of the apartment from where the teacher is seated, and in 
a measured *^6. distinct voice should repeat the poem — 
every syllable should be as distinctly uttered as if the 
speaker were dictating. The various inflections that the 
voice is capable of giving, and the cadence intended by 
the poet, should bf carefully expressed and studied. 

Accomtdishments, as the lighter branches of learning 
are commonly called, being generally considered indis- 
pensable to the liberal education of young ladies, some- 
thing must be said on the subject Unfortunately, tnqm 
stress is usually placed on the variety of accompli^- 
ments a girl has acouired, than on the manner in wMch 
she acquits herself of any. So 'long as parents consider, 
a superficial knowledge of music^drawing, danciM 
similaf art? sufficient, so long will people of ^Qoa 
be more offended than pleased by the exhitn^ons W|i 
are the result After all, there is not time for ^ 

in life ; afid >t is unreasonable to suppose that u in 
her teens can excel in all the studies prescri^a* fdr^j'heir* 
Any attempt to do so must result in lailute.: Itlibet^ , 
to be satisfied with lq?8 show of knowledge and 
reality. ^ In tposi cluldrexi there are hinate tas|e^ : 

dominant dispositiims. A wise j>arent . wUl , 

incjinatioiis, and ody i^oire bihd; Air 

a natural' tendency preiiisposes. , . '' /. 
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* Mtv CMAtCf immrnut) : STAUBAlUDr WMtVXStSk 
Wfc dMcrfte the chaTACteiifltfdB of the kthls ftmn 

Vflunooil dSiiW 'df dttWiriel Theie are very nutoerous, ‘ 
aa4 miKft mssi is laid hr those who rear these birds for 
competition at Societies mr exhibition, or for sale, upon 
cextaip charadteristios in the forms, 
colours, and mqdeinn of the different 
varieties, whidi we shall now proceed to 
describe. 

JViffitftcAf Ycrkshire^ The jonquc 
arc a very rich ydlow ; the mealy, a very 
li^t yeuow. The under-flue of both 
kinds should be a very rich white. The 
beak should be clear, short, and slender, 
tapering regularly to a point ; the head 
roundish, the neck regularly expanding to 
the chest. The back ought to beVidc 
.md straight — well filled over the spine^ 

The wings should be compact, the tips 
even, but not crossing ; the chest round, 
wide, and full, gradually expanding from 
the neck. The body should be slightly 
flattened on the back and stomach, taper- 
ing from thefice to tBc tail, which should 
be compact and thin. The legs and 




feet should be white, or clear 
light flesh -colour; the nails 
white ; the toe# and nails en- 
tire, and not tuvistcd ; and the 
feathers compact. Colours of 
under-flue, in both yellow and 
mealy, a clear bright silky 
white ; outer feathers of a deep 
orange yellow; of me.ily, light 
yellow. The points in per- 
fection are estimated as fol- 
lows : — Beak 2, head 3, neck 3, 
back 3, wings 3, tail 6, chest 3, 
lx)dy 3, legs and feet 6, feathers 
13 , colours 3, exterior feathers 
12 each, jonmie or mealy. 

Crestea, — The crest should 
be long, thin, and project liori- 
7ontaIly to the ends. The beak 
clear and slender ; the head* 
small and flat The crown (or 
crest) projecting horizontal iy 
over the eyes and beak ; on the 
back of the head the feathers 
should lie close to the skull, 
having no ridge on its border. 

The neck should be slender; 
the bhek long and straight, 
and well fllled over the spine ; 
the wings long, compact, and 
close to the body ; the inner 
borders of the flight -feathers 
meeting evenly on the loins, 
and their ends coming ddwn 
to the tail^^t not crossing at 
the tips, ^e chest round, and gradually Expanding from 
the heidk* The body long, slender, and gradually tapering 
ftom breast to tail. Tail thin, long, and straight the tips 
'*of two feathers being visible at the extremity i upper $ur* 
ftoe litraight the whole length of the spme. The iegs 
asm foot should be clear fle$h<olour, or white ; ihe naus 
whtef niad Ae toes not awiy. Tbe/feathox^ sh^ld-be 
dose ewd the colours a rich and regular ormge or 
whiML andr ^ imdeivflise white. Length of sia 
Fohtis in perfoctio&»^eak 2, head 4f crest and 
crowh fSi node 8, back a, wings 6, chest 4, body 8, 

II • 




rig. a. 


taO 6, legf 3, Ail Or 
bhfd la • 

C/tfer are two daastsc haown 

is distinguished by daricer or filter ahodes of 
colour. The head of a good Belgiasi shoikli not be 
high, large, or round ; the neck or body thick or shoft ; 
nor should the legs be bent backwards at the middfo 
joints. The beak should be sJonder, 
white, and dear ; head with 

flattish top ; neck long, slender, and eon* 
cavely curvikl on the upper surface. The 
back should be long, and curving con- 
vexly ; the shoulders high and narrow 
the wi^s long^ narrow, compact, and 
thin. The form of chest most apfmwed 
in one case, resembles the Areast-piate 
of one of the Life Guards ; in the other, 
It IS rounded. Body, long and tapering; 
tail long, thin, and curving *downwam, 
the ends spreading but lime. The 
should be long dhd clear, and stand 
very upright; ieet long, nails gmd to^ 
clcap and slender, and not awry. The 
feathers close and compact ; colour# 
rich, clear, even, and regular ; 5 ilky-<i^it#; 
jindcr-fluc. Head and back m tail should 
form a continuous curved lihe ; the legs 
should slightly incline forwara 
near the bodjv above the cen^ 
tral joint. Points in# peifoc- 
tion Beak 2, head 8, nodes, 
back 10, shoulders a wings, 
12, chest 6, body 8, tail 7, 1^ 
8, feet, toes, and nails, 3, foa^ 
thers 10, colours attitude 6. 
In accordance with the rules 
adopted by the Midland 
Singing Bims Society, and 
now acted on by jud^ at 
ornithological eamibitioiis, 
clear birds should not have a 
single feather foul *or di$« 
coloured. 

Variegated BeIgia 9 L 
beak in this variety diouM be 
slender and black. What is 
called the cap should be a per- 
fect oval, covering the crown 
only. The birds should have 
a narrow belt round the eyes, 
meeting behind, tapenng to a 

K out to the 

or bn to the neck 
behind. The outer feathers of 
the neck and body should be 
clear yellow ; and the under- 
flue, blue-black. In the wings 
from one to four of the outer- 
most flight-feathers should be 
white, and all the rest black« 
green. The tail of the yellow 
variety should be black-green ; , 
and in the mealy variety, white ot buiC The legs and foet 
should be Mack. (The green colo^ n genendly not qt^ 
so deep in the buff as iifthe yellow dass. Birds hadng 
the richest colours in each class, if perfectly markea on 
both siflcs alike, are most highly pris8d). JPoint# in per- 
fection 2, cap 10, eyh-mark ra, wings 8, tail 10, 

legs and feet 10, under-sumce from beak to tail, perfectly 
clear. 10. uppei#8ttrface, petActlr clear, ra 
The The beak of thisi bird is diort and v#q# 

dark ; the head latge, flattish, and the crowttj^ wid| in 
front as behind ; Ae cap oval, laige, regular, and viimly* 
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ccMwAt eye (fid^ 
cip«^ Akidy 
# Kbe cap with 
iftmrd the Centre 



^ I i^ck elmrti 

. .OMtoenciAg bom the iiack, 
j^ellynncWsuig In size 

The hack should be widcj 

dearVwd thickly. largest spangks in Ar 
eentn^ gradoahydetiithJai^ in sizetowards the necki sidi», 
land upper ttul*coveit$^ which should be yellow or buff, ac* 
coedingto class ; Ihehastard wings should be black ; the 
phdoii |iwltei% bkck in stalk above the lesser coverts, 
spahgloi cl&tly and thickly, having distinct black ticks 
near the tip centre, encircled by silver-grey or dark 
gteerr^ ana fringed with white or yellow ; the coverts, 
grea:^^ lesser, and scapular, black in stalk and web, 
die latter being fringed with buff* or orange ; the flignt- 
feathers (both web and stalk) black, but the web slightly 
fringed with buff or orange ; belly, breast, and throat 
fftim beak to tail of under surface), clear buff or orange y 
JutBt wide ; the longest body, and the largest bifdi the 
best ; tail evtrn, and not spreading at the end ; web and 
stalk black, the web slightly fringed with buff or orange. 
Legs, feet, and nails' extremely dark, and not twisted 
apry. feathers, entire and compact, not pied or dc- 
4 cifiit ; colours rich. In the goldea-s^ngled, the under- 
fue is blue-black. In the silver-spangled the under-due 
is a^dark grey* The cap, spangle, fringe, &c., of the 
silver spangled class, should resemble perfectly un- 
tamiidied siRrer, Points in perfection :~Beak 5, head 8, 
sap sa, eye S, neck 4, back 8, wings 10, tail 7, throat, 
breast, and belly, 10, chest 5, body 8, legs 5, feathers 




10 , coloirs 12 . 

SpOfUfM . — ^By the term spangled” ismeant thcpartially 
constdEited appearance given by the layers of short 
feathm, which partially overlap each other, their exposed 
ends having a black or dark centre diverging forward from 
the mid<^rib, the tips of the web being fringed with yellow 
or buff. 

SUver-spmgUd , — semicircular fringe of silver-white, 
encircling a black tick round the point of a dark grey 
feather* 

Go(d$n*spmgled, — A small, semicircular fringe of deep 
yellow, encircling a black tick round the point of a small 
dark^gvebh feather. These feathers are on the down 
wart, and below their tips, of a dark grey hue, or deep 
idue-ldack. 

JjmdpH Fancy , — Many years ago^ a number of canary 
ffndi societies” existed in London, where the birds 
wetsf 'exhibited, which were afterwards known under this 
naiue. The following were their standard properties : — 
Cap, colour, ma^itude, and regularity ; the swallow and 
throat were celebrated for largeness ; breast, for fairness 
and regularity ; the legs and nue, for blackness. Some 
persons, befcgjLgghi^ing these birds, have been known to 
wash them impregnated with saffron, 

to improve thpir colour ; this was not allowed by the 
societies, if detected. “The backs of these birds are 
always more or less spangled or mottled during the iirst 
year, and they are best for showing when from seven to 
mae months dd. To produce a good breed, such feathers 
as necessary in the hen as in the cock. After the first 
mson, theiT feathers become lighter at each change. The 
s the wings and tail will be black ; second, grey ; 

^ tbirOk' Ufpltfx ; an^ when five or six years old, a fine 
or metdy, all over.” The beak should be short, 
clear, and adtite; the ly^ad, wide and dattish ; the drown, 
bade and fiont^ ie<]ually broad j^-the cap largd, regularly 
Icxrmedf and^ nch colour; the neck short, regularly 
expanding froin bead to chest ; round the throa^should 
te a deep yellow or buff. The back shotdd be straight, 
wide, and cl^ ; latns, clear rich yellow, or buff ; 
the winija , (a)l the, 'ib^t-feathers) blaclq. or very dark- 
metxi y even and Joining ; all the 

muhers tail the ^ulU, even, and compact ; 

wlmaat should he biQ and wide, and in colour a buff 



ldiii),'''dear iMdr 

Ilittened* * The lega, sad aid 
,tofted. FeaOiers, dote and 

under>*>Atte should be black 1 the outer ftatiben ttuea^ 
bixds, pdc yellow fringed with white ; the jbnOtte Ididt, 
deep yellow and bright black. Points in perfections^ 
Be^ 3, head 4* cap 12, neck 4, back 9, loins 6^ wings 10^ 
tail 9, breast 10, body 6, legs 8, cotours so^ ond^^flne 
black 8, exterior feathers 12. « 

Our cuts on the previous page show— ^-Fig. i the bird 
from the Canary Islands. No. 1, in Fig. 2, the Norwich 
and Yorkshire, of which there are several kinds ; NOi 
the lizard (jonque) ; No, 3, the variegated ^Igton ; 
No. 4, the lizard (mealy). 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Ta repolish Tortoiseshell , — When . by wear, tortoise* 
shell articles havef lost their polish, the polish^ surface 
may be restored to its original condition by carefully 
rubbing with powdered rotten-stone and oil. The rotten- 
stone should be very carefully sifted through the finest 
muslin. When all scratches on the surface of the tortoise- 
shell are thus removed, a brilliant polish may be given 
to it, by applying gentle friction with a piece of soft 
leather, to which some jeweller's rouge hai* been applied: 

To clean Gold Watch Chains and other Ornaments^ 
without wearing away the MctaL — Let the jrllcle required 
to be cleaned, stand for some time in a solution of caustic 
potash, until all the adhering dirt is removed. It should 
then be taken out of the water by means of a piece of 
stick, and rinsed in a large quantity of cold water, and 
placed on a soft clean cloth to dry. The solution of caustic 
potash may he made by dissolving one drachm of tliat 
substance in one ounce of water. It may also be made 
in a cheaper manner, by boiling four ounces of pcarlash, 
and the same quantity of recently burnt quicklime in one 
pint of water for half an hour ; then, pouring the hot 
liquid into a stone jar, and carefully stopping the mouth 
with a good, well-fitting cori:, let it remr in till cold. Then 
slowly and carefully pour off the clear solution for use. 
This method must not be used for rings or other articles 
that contain jewels, either gem*? or paste, or the silica,, 
which is the principal ingredient in their composition, 
would be Corroded by the potash. 

To remove Marking-ink Stains from Limn and Mher 
Materials , — Two methods may be employed for the 
purpose of : amoving the silver by which the mark is 
caused. The first method is tc convert the sil /er into an 
iodide, by applying to the stain, spirits of wine, in which 
iodine has been dissolved. The iodide of silver is then to 
be removed by means of a solution of the hvposulplute 
of soda, in whiefi it is soluble. Another method consists 
in keeping wet the stains with chloride of lime for a few 
minutes, and then dipping the material in either a solution 
of the hyposulphite of soda, or in a solution of ammonia. 

To preserve Lemon-peel , — Cut lemon-peel in thin 
slices, then prepare a stiff syrup of white sugar, and allow 
them to simmer together for about a quarter of. an hour. 
When done, allow them to cool ^and put them into pots, 
tie dbwn ^tightly with bladders, ’the same as anyjjther 
preserve, excludiing the air thoroughly. This is nmhl for 
garnishing dishes with, or it will make a good comer dislv 
as it hastother a pretty appearance. « 

French Polish . — Put into a stone bottle one of 
rectified spirits, one ounce shell-lac, two ouncea seed^toc, 
one ounce gum san^rac, one ounce gum copaL^e 
ounce €^.amphor^the gums should be pouxuled ; c&aty'ilim 
bottle safely, and stand it in Hot water Udlllaw the 
grediecSs ate dissolved, shaking the hottle ofiieil* 
quantity of the above is to be used at a dnie^ 
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r'^..itf:'tMiimfa^‘ wd .'.doiur '«mr m '.tai^'^liiMft'' as 
iile iiiita>itef«qut^ 

iarg^ kouses, weces of ok^! 
Unea wudi ttie,lea from mendings, are usetbi for various 
MBpesiMi Ac housemaid simuld reserve some for deati- 
mg' otodiesriofcs and lamps ; they are useful to clean 
elated floods^ and to save better cloths, they may be used 
Widish and tea clotha Old 'corks should be saved for 
fittai^ round candles instead of paper. 

Witfm Bedding for fVinier.’^Some time since, con* 
siderabk attention was given to some coverlets which were 
said to combine the lightness and warmth of the eider- 
down quilt with a cheapness far greater than that of 
ordinary blankets. They were composed of a cotton 
wadding of a superior kind, encjloscd and quilted in 
glazed calico ; and they formed a coverlet having a 
warmth equal to three or four of the commoner kinds 
of blankets, although manufactured at the cost of a few 
shillings. As there are few things in which the iamiiics 
of the poor are more strikingly deficfcnt that in warm 
bedding, the invention ought to prove of essential im- 
portoncp to them, and it is by no means without its 
utility to the rich, especially when suffering under pro- 
tracted sickness and confinement — w’hen a heavy weight 
of bed-clothes frcfluently becomes almost unendurable. 
In such ca^cs, one of these wadding coverlets, the pres- 
sure of whidi is so slight, that it literally cannot be 
felt, w’ill give Quite as much w'arm^h as can be required, 
even during the severest weather, end in the coldest 
apartments. * 

Str Humphry Davyds Com Potash, 2 parts ; 

salt sorrel, i part. Mix in fine powder. Lay a small 
quantity on the corn for four or five successive nights, 
binding it on with rags. 

AdulUrated Vinegar, — Lead may be detected in vinegar 
by putting some hydrosulphuric acid, or bisulphurct of 
'soda ; the first-named giving a brown precipitate — 
sulphuret of lead ; the latter a white precipitate — sulphate 
of lead. A clean iron plate, dipped in the acid, will give 
a rose-coloured coaling of copper, if that metal be present. 
Ammonia also detects copper by producing an azure blue 
colour. Iron is detected by prussiatc of potash producing 
a blue precipitate. 

Natural Dentifrice,— The common strawberry is a 
natural dentifrice, and its juice dissolves the tartarous 
incrustations on the teeth, and removes the smell of bad 
bi^h. 

Balsamic Vinegar for Sick Chambers, — Take of 
each of the following Ing*‘edients ; -Rue, sage, rose- 
mary, lavender, cassia, i ounce ; cloves ; powdered 
camphor, 2 ounces ; strong vinegar, half a gallon. Allow 
these to steep for a week. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 


ocrocEit. 

veal, mutton, lamb, venison, pork.’ 
fcuUry and Game, — Geese- turkeys, fowls, pullets, 
ci^kens, wild duck, w'^geon, teal, woodcocks, larks, 
grouse^ pheasants, partridges, pigeons, snipes, hares, and 
rabbits. • 

lobsters, crabs, brill, gurnet, salmon- 
trouti dory, smelt, halibut, gudgeon, barbel, perch, carp, 
tench, herrings, eels. • 

i^i;;fi»illr*---Pears, peaches, apples, plums, figs, medlars, 
walnuts, filberts, nuts, quinces, damsons, pines. 

'Turnips, potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
canms, parsnips, beans, peas, Snkms, leeks, jpinach, 
salaUy, scononera, thardoons, beet, parsley, 
- - Tsajad of all sort^ swaet herbs of nil sorts. 


Fio^ s js sAolli^dbvic^ Itrecraibt^ 

dean reed8,.a ahepl^’s pipe and crook, and a gariandof 
roses. Colour the pjpes with very pale burnt sienna ; -sliade 
them with deep burot sienna* A cobalt blue ribbnd bin^ 
the pipes. The crook is coloured with raw umbv, shaded 
at the edges with burnt umben The pipe, chrome ydlow, 
shaded with raw umber, and afterwards gilt. The roses 
must be treated in the way already recommended, , and 
may all be pink. For the crom and pipe may be substituted 
a Ivrc, with five strings. Colour it entirely with chroirne 
ybllow, shade with burnt umber, and afterwards with gold. 
After burnishing the gold, shade with burnt umber. It 
is not necessary to burnish it ; dead gold looks well., The 
wreath should be of pink flowers and green leaves. 

« A harp, encircled by a garland, and a dove alighting 
beneath it is pretty. The harp should be treated ia the 
same way as the lyre, only the sounding board left white, 
or just tinted a cream shade with a little raw sienna 
vermilion, vciy pale, or Naples yellow. The garland shb^ 
be roses and green leaves ; the bird tinted vfkh Indtain 
ink. Put a few touches to indicate ground with brown 
madder, middle tint. ^ « 

Fig. 2 is a cornucopia of flowers. Let the cornucopih 
be in gold, as alreadfy described ; the floujl^s of varied, 
colours — pink, yellow, damask, and blush roses, 
mauve-coloured china-asters. The flowj^ twined round 
are cobalt-blue, pale, the fruit coloured .after Na^re. 

Where embossed c.ards cannot be procureo, the»dc- 
vices may be drawn round the edges and well coloured. 
Relieve all the flowers and leaves, in that case, by a dark- 
shaded line underneath each, half way round, and also 
on one side of the gold line to the border. A motto, or 
name, may be used, according to taste. 

To make up the cards as a plaister-case, cut two pieces 
of paper an inch and a half wide tlie length of the cards. 
Double each in half. Securely gum, one edge to one card, 
as shown in Fig. 3, page 178, from A to B. Gum the other 
from K to F. Cut another strip the same width, but a 
little longer than from A to K. Gum it aloug these^ 
having first raised the other two pieces out of the way ^ 
it. When dry, gum it by the edges at each end to the two 
first strips of paper. Then, when dry,, gum on the otlier 
card at the edges indicated from D to C in the first strip; 
or one piece may easily be carried all round. Then gum 
it from A to B. P.ut it in a book till dry. It must be 
slightly pressed to keep it flat. Then gum it from A 
to E, having folded the paper at the corner to do 
so. Lastly, gum from £ to F. When coxnpleted, it 
will resemble Fig. 5 ; the paper sides must fold in at 
the dotted line, and the two be quite»flat to each 
other. Silk or satin is a omhty substitute for paper. 
The inside is a folded book, like Fig. 6, page 178, pl^,or 
supplied with two or three ribbons across to. hold the 
plaister. It always lias a loop, as at Fig. 5, to draw it 
from the case. Paper, silk, or satin can bc u|ied, or any 
pretty idea may be brought out for the inside. If paper, 
a pretty motto can be written on it. Many of the 
decorative designs wo have gi veil' in the present and 
former volumes of the HOUSEHOLD GUIDE may be applied 
to tliis purpose with excellent effect. Fig, 3, on page 97* 
of vol. i., for instance, would make a good design. 

To malie an album, saw a* number of sheets of coloured 
paper together in packets, like note paper ; put the ddges 
level ew them to a strip of linen. Qver this paste a strip 
of velvOt or satin for a basic. > Let it drf « Then fix the 
cards to the silk or satin each side of the back. I^tly^ 
the inside of each card ^uld be lined with silk, .or 
moir^ Antique^ of any favourite colour, before thia is 
fixed on with strong; gum, put oi\ strings. Take a piciSe 
of pink velvet the size of the two covero aootoq|SM^,for 
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^ scrtJiwits. 

a b»(k Ii^idethebKii mHM4awittber of piece) of Mimy PcWdtMi *lto Iriwii ttOt 
01)11^ sincylike the stringe of a lyre, patting my be nue to eoto Mgiin, if 

theinnedose ae posdble. You must in the next place gum line. In that case they can tthCfany of lEhe 

Takeatiiii'CH jricdttd for the putpose^ on mSmtuey e>tlte miiiiliient 
mch wide strip of veHtrt fbrh back, andgumonovtrthesh paper^ on tracing-paper, or oven on ttasue papon 
strings on the wron g sMe of the large piece of velvet Let a sheet of thin note paper and some Venetian ied| Of 
it nhy, mressed in a book. Then gum the velvet, and gum which a large quantity can be purchased ler a pemy at 
the emoosseri etor^ lay the vrivet, face down, on a table, any oil-shop. Lay the sheet of paper on an open mem. 
and put on the cards about half an inch, or a quarter, j paper, and with a piece Of wadding liberally snh the 
apart The strip of velvet put on makes a back between ' Venetian red into it. Shake off gently any loose powte, 
these, yreasinaboofctillary. The ribbon * place the red side downwards 

inside rttottld just fill the back. Put a few 
leaves of gold-coloured paper, one inside the 
other, nna dip thrbugh one of the strings. 

Flu them all the same way. Coloured 
Alber^8izcd ^ote paper, is the best for th^s 
purpose. 

To make up the ornamental cards to 
which our la^c article on this subject re- 
ferreil procure several sheets of paper of 
Various colours. The Albert-sized diamond 
note papec^is ver>' suitable for the purpose. 

Stitch each packet of it together. Take as 
many of these packets as you desire and 
li^lding them dote together, stitch a needle 
right through the whole, near the folded 
edge which ^brms the back ; draw the 
thread through, and tie the ends, keeping 
the paper very close and hat, as it is to be 
when the book is hnished. This is done in 
the Centre of the edge, and repeated at ihc top and bottom. 

On page 129, voL i., we gave some explanations of 
book-binding for albums, which will render this description 
easier, if reference is made to them. Next take a strip of 
coloured velvet or rich silk, as long as the pages you have 
stitched, and wider than the back. With thick gum, 
attach this to the back and over each side. Take two 
pieces of the same material, each ‘twice as large as the 
ornamental card which is to form the book cover. It 1$ 
to double the upright way, and 
the fold to come to what will be 
the back.' Gum half of each 
piece, and fix a cord on it Press 
it under a weight four-and-twenty 
hours. Then gum the half of each 
piece of silk not fixed to the card, 
and secure one to each side of 
the pages sewn together. The 
silk is gummed to the outside 
leaf, the part joined to the card to 
the back. Press this again. The 
book is now finished, with a back 
of velvet or silk, and fly- 

leaf of silk 'or velvet Pink or 
blue velvet is very pretty for the 
purpose ; so is white or coloured 

tnoir^ antique. If the album is to Fig 

contain scraps pasted in, one leaf 


Fig t. 



rai^ on tfaoourd, 
and lay on it the tracing. With a fbe* 
pointed lead pencil draw over the outiitte, 
once and firmly, taking care not to let the 
tracing slip or diverge from its position 
during the process. Then lightly remove 
the papers. Charge a brush with a little 
carmine rubbed up with w.iter on a palette 
or in a saucer. Use a small, fine brush. 
Draw the entire outline indicated by the 
red iliarks left by the Venetian red, or draw 
them simply with a pencil. If with car- 
mine, let it completely dry. Afterwards 
shake away any loose red powder, ntid 
iinally clean the card with a little clean 
bread, which should l>q,cut from a fresh 
loaf, it being essential that it should be quite 
free from grease of any kind, and a little 
butter unperccived adhoics to alnost all 
bread from loaves whence bread .and butter 
has been cut. The design can now be coloured and 
shaded from the copy. ^ 

For those who are unable to draw with colours at all, 
we commend another way of constructing these souvenirs. 
Obtain a couple of pretty German scraps, such as adorn 
birthday cards, and gum them one on each of the cards 
which are to form the two sides of the album or plaister- 
case. If narrow wreaths of flowers can be obtained, they 
will serve as a pretty border. But a neat border can be 
made by drawing, with a pen 
filled with water-colour, several 
lines, alternately blue and scar- 
let. The lines should be very 
accurate, and meet exactly at the 
comers. 

A card thus perfectly ruled 
with lines containing a vetse 
or versfs very neatly written in 
ink and printing letters, on pencil 
ruled lines, afterwards removed, 
makes a complimentary gift on 
a birthday or any other occasion,* 
which many persons may £ot\ 
pleasure in giving or receiving. ’ 

A few simple mottoes for in- 
scribing upon plaister-cascs will 
conclude our present article, and 
feom amongst them the cotistruc- 


must be neatly cut out nearly at the back, for c\'er>- , tors of souvenirs will probably be able to extract a couplet 
scrap inserted. On this principle scrap-books are made | with a sentiment congenial to their individual fediogs. 
with guard leaves, otherwise the leaves would become too 
huiky, tttid the volume would not close. , 

A motto may aptly be drawn with colours on the book 
or fold of paper which contains the plaistcr, and paper 1 


of any fancy mad, or silk or satifif, may be usell to form 
this Dook. If latm Is used, it is just as well to line it mth 
pa{ier, gumming, the uatm to thq paper to stiffen It 
hoi also a pret^ effect to edge the inner case vdth a band 
of embossed gold paper. The old-fashioned motto^ 

*' you never, never feel « 

^ A woiiSA than this can heal," 

no{ quite Sastical, kt teaA conveys a kindly sentiment 


woutid you f 
; to heal. 


This pUUster will contrive 1 
n. 

^sorrow for your slightest pain— 

May my gift yield you ease again. 

nx. 

I would my little gift could heal 

pangerWffdnd that you may feet 

rv. 

A imie gift by filendahtp's hatid eonferml, 
Is often to rhe costliest gem-prdhired. 
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tHtMof wiikdi-india^rublm eaters. A preparation ^this 
^emposed! :-^Take owt pound and a quarter 
out it into «na11 pieces. Dissolve 
tliMi^bp heat in one ^on of rape oil To this 

sdutien add obity pounds d ivory-black, and lorty^fivc 
pospsds of treacle. These substances are then to be 
thoeoui^ly mixed. Now take a pound of gum arabic, and 
dissolve it in twenty gallons of vinegar. These are then 
to mixed well together into a very smooth cream, and 
aiterwazds twelve pounds of sulphuric acid are to be 
gsadiually added. The mixture must then be constantly 
Stinced for half an hour. The stirring should be repeated 
every day for a fortnight. The blacking should then be 
poured out into the vessels in which it is to be kept, and 
securely corked, , , 

The same composition may be made in the form of 
paste. This is done by employing <»ily five quarts of 
vinegw instead of the twenty gallons directed to oe used. 

As it is often more convenient to have the blacking in 
thesluq^ of paste instead of liquid, wc subjoin a few forms 
for making it. The one recommended by Dr. Ure con* 
sists of ivory-blacky two pounds ; treacle, one. pound ; ofivc 
oil, four ouhces ; well mixed together. To this, four ounces 
of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is to be added. Aftc» the 
acid has ceased to act on the ivory-black, five ounces of 
vinegar, half an ounce of sulphate of iron dissolved in 
five ounces df water, and three-quarters of an ounce of 
gum arabic th fine powder, arc then to be added, and all 
the materials well mixed together. 

Another form 'is composed of treacle, one pound; ivory- 
black, one pound and a quarter; rape, sperm, or olive oil, 
two ounces; made into a paste with strong vinegar. 

The follcnving also makes a cheap blacking Ivor}'- 
black, two pounds ; treacle, c.ie pound ; sweet oil, and oil 
of vitriol, four ounces of each ; to be mixed to a proper 
consistence, with a sufficient quantity of beer bottoms. 


COOKING, 

FOWLS AND TURKEYS. 

Bailed Fcjvl , — For this you need not employ a fowd in 
ibfi bloom of youth, you may even take one of a certain 
age, provided it be not, as Byron defined the expi^ssion, 
certainly aged,” in which case you will have to treat it 
as ^own in our previous paper. Cut off the legs at the 
lower joint of the drumstick, truss itAvith the heart, liver, 
a^d gusard inside it. Some cool^i will boil a fowl in a 
cloth well floured inside, “to keep it white they do the 
rev<»’ae, by preventing the scum from rising, and if the 
cloth has the slightest sourness or sosrpy taste, the fowl ‘ 
.gets the benefit of it, and the broth also. Baron Brisse 
wfll not ddlow a stuffed cabbage (with forcemeat) to be 
bbUed in a doth, because it absorbs the fat, every particle 
of which fihe cabbage wants for itself. Use, therefore, a 
dO&pnly fi>r puddings and dumplings which musl be hdd 
logger in that way. Set the fowl to cook in plenty of 
cdU water with a teaspooniul of salt in it. As fast as the 
siCDWi riles, take it off. When it boils withdraw it a little, 
so a| to simmer gently all the rest of the tifhe, say two 
hourly imre or less. Take the fowl out of the boiler by 
moans of m broad tape with which it has been hound you 
can .dm ttntie it on the dish without piercing it in any 
way* The tkS«bits of a boiled fowl are the comb and 
w«ttdea, die pimons, the side bones, and the rump. 
WwimBt'imoe- is served with bhiled fowl, soma should 
wpiSiiiwiI over it, to mask it. Oyster sauce and parsley 
sswfiis and both excdlent; only 

are isr ic, 

lim panky tbooU be thrown into 


As emasboSi^ i^ 

from the out qp the remaina into pn 

a smaller disfa, and mask them with tfaeaaoee jlpt aaye 
Jeft, and set aside to appear neatly when coUU r .: 

PouUtuu Ra {Fowl Stewed wiik 
french dish is another result of cooking in d SB Wpo t t i, 
which is neither boiling norfirying, but 
the two. Truss fibe fowl as before ; you may st^ it, 4f 
you hke, with a forcemeat, made according to your 
Envelop it with thin slices of white bacon tied round it 
with thread ; they may be omitted, if they cause too 
much inconvenience. Put a good lump of butter in your 
slewpan, and in this 4 >artially cook your fowl, krded or 
not, continually turning it. and not letting it mown more 
than you can help ; some cooks keep the fowl Ught- 
coloured, almost white. Then add enough chicken or 
veal broth, or water, to stew the fowl compktdy. with the 
lid close down, but occasionally shaken. • Sou half or 
three-quarters of* a pound of ready-steeped rice a. quarter 
of an hour. When tender, but still in unbroken 
pour off the water and let it dry in the saucepan ^ the 
side of the stove. Add to it enough of the fote-gravy.to 
moisten it, and heat them up together. Spread the rice 
so prepared on a dish, and on it lay t|je fowl, after re- 
moving the bacon, if any is used ; then serve* Tift: 
carver tiikes the fowl on a plate before him, and lays 
the joints on the rice in the dish, which is then handed 
round to the company. During the stewing, sweet herbs, 
roots, and spices may be introduced, If it is n^ished to 
heighten the flavour at all, but the simpler the prepara- 
tion the better ; a slight seasoning with pepper and salt 
suffices. 

Broiled Fowl , — For this the fowl must be decidedly 
young ; a fat cockerel who has just attained his full 
growth is the best. After singeing'and emptying it, cut off 
. the claws, but leave the legs and toes on, also leave the 
head and neck. Split the fowl open along the back, 
from the bottom of the neck to the rump ; lay it^quite 
flat, breast upwards ; truss it in that shape with small 
iron skewers and string, with the n'cek and legs in the* 
position depicted in the eagles of heraldry. JB^il it in 
that attitude togjjther with the livei*, gizzard, heart, aitd 
kidneys, in a large boiler of water slightly salted, until it 
is nearly done— that is, till it is just a little underdone. 
Then take it up with the liver, and put it aside to cool, 

. fiat. When cold, remove the skewers ; cut off the comb 
and wattles, -divide them and the liver into two or three 
pieces. Boil the heart and gizzard three-quarters of an 
hour longer, to make them tendtr ; then halve and quarter 
them and put them with the rest. The fowl can be pre- 
pared thus far the day before, or early in the mommg. 
when wanted, have a broad clear fire anch a clean hot 
gridiron, and on this thordi^fily broil your fowl, after 
smearing it with oiled butter, beginning with the under 
side, in order to cook completely the flew attached to the 
bone, and finishing off by browning the upper surface of 
the breast, wings, legs, &c. While the fowl is broiling, 
make the following sauce In a stewpan or frying-pan, 
brown flour and chopped onions in butter ; when nicely 
coloured, dilute with the chicken-boilings, if not too salt. 
When smooth and creamy, add thereto a little pepper 
and grated nutmeg, a good tablespoonful of catchu]^ t 
wineglassful of pickled mushrooms and their vinegar, and * 
the cookfd comb, live|, &c. ^^u may also add a few 
olives peeled from their kernels. Let these hwU^well, 
together without letting them fry, J-ay your broiled fowl 
on a very hot dish, and pqpiadiis ^uce*u// over ft. A 
broiled fowl makes a handsome dish— a couple are still 
handsomer — which is always received with a hearty 
welcome. Fow things are so showy at speh a moderate . 
expense. ’ 

FriMtso^ i»iw£--Singe, empty, and cut dp. yoM^fowl 
into joints ; throw them into cold water for an tioiiir, you.* 



; J(i6 COOSSatG. ' 

M .. . ■■■ ' ; T — 

it oMe or t^rfe^ lFi^w^in friCBMee 

. sSviy i4iite. Rinse wi daiin them* ; then set them ovtf a 
ij^efire in a well-tiaBiA saucepan, and moisten ihm, 

, with cold water,. l^enR begins to boil take the Sao^ 

^ ':pan off the iire^ stcauBl the broth through a sieve ^and set 
It aside; drain the joints of fowl. These are the pte* 
liminaries^ which may be done the day before, or on the 
monung of the dinner. Into a saucepan set on the fire, 
put a lomp of butter, a little chopped bacon, and a small 
slice of him. When the butter is melted, add the joints 
of fowl, and toss them in it for a few instants. When they 
begin to stiffen, dust them, shaking them in the saucepan 
all the while, with a bumping dnssert-spoonful of fidbr. 

Then draw the saucepan to the edge ot your stove, and 
, moisten them with the broth reserved and any good un- 
otoloured stock. Season with a bunch of sweet herbs and 
an onion stuck with cloves. Set the saucepan again gn 
the dre ; ta?:e 'off any scum ' that rises ; and when the 
fricassee begins to boil, cover it down close with the 
saucepan lt£ Let it> simmer gently three-quarters of an 
hour. Take it off the stove ; thicken the sauce with a 
couple of egg-yolks ; shake it well ; set it on the fire an 
instapt ; ami a dash of vinegar ; shake again and serve. 
Thc«sauce mush ^ brought to a good consistence and in 
bo,>vay thin. 

Fricasseed Fowl d la Bressane (Jlaron Brisse), a 
favourite French dish, which is named after La Bresse, 
on^ of the old provinces in the centre of France. 

, — Choo^ a fowl which is white, as well as young and 
plump. Cut it up into small joints, as for an ordinary 
tricadsee ; throw them into cold water, and leave them 
„mcrc for a few minutes ; dien drain them well, and dry 
tnem in a napkin. Put a large lump of good butter into 
a frying-pan ; when it is melted, add the joints of fowl. 

.Season them with fine-chopped parsley, shalot, half a 
. clove of garlic, pepper, and salt ; fry them, turning and 
shaking them about When they are done enough, beat 
up in a' bowl three or four egg-yolks, with a good quantity 
01 cream previously warmed. Take the frying-pan off 
* the fire ; pour the mixed cream and egg-yolks over the 
fowl in-the pap ; stir well with a wooden spoon, and serve 
hot. if you have any button mushrooms, you may add 
them to the joints of fowl, immediately before their frying 
is complete. 

This valuable bird, we all know, was brought 
to ps .from Mexico soon after its discovery, where the 
.Raffish conquerors found it and the guinea-pig domes- 
ticateji from time immemorial. In consequence of the 
compar^ive recentness df this acquisition, great hopes 
bad of! late years been entertained of increasing the 
number of our domestic animals— of poultry especially — 
by introduccioRS fronvji^i^gn countries. The idea and 
the wish have taken torm in various Acclimatisation 
Societies, first (under that name) in France, then in 
. England, and then in our colonics. But, in truth, the 
Regent’s Park 2^1ogical Gardens were established at the 
outset, quite as much for the purpose of domesticating 
.Sfrange animals amongst us as of affording an interesting 
Illogical display. They did what they could, but effected 
Utile. Jt is curious that tlie most promising efforts, in 
re^p^t to the introduction and spread of creatures to be 

of food, should most recently be connected 
fi£h and, shell-fish— oysters, Salmon, trout, and other 

Roasl 7wiilli5y.--rThere are several different ways of pre- 
a.turkey for ^wsting, depending^on custom^ taste, 
Occasion, and ^cket. The .simplest, which we have seen 
mictisea at exoelleAt tables, is to truss it exactly like a 
, jTd^l, bto^pt that the leg-shanks are always cut off ; to roast 
it (Without any stuffing, protecting itsbrenst 

with pap^, gating ijt's^mqicntly well at first with butter, 

If und then, to setva it, 

^ .^er sattce ihith Its own gravy, on a dish fjix* 




, xfished with water<k«as«L wIBii'Of 

iihe same, or other, in abdW " ^ 

Imm is oWioas. It is sure'to be a Mioeesi ww^VdUSlble 
eateth, ns they the piire 
with any taste that doeaMt 
fowl, the water-cress makes ia 
both please and surprise those mo haWihff yet 
There should be plenty of the turfcev, In 
number of guests, in order to satisfy lbo& tnese 
white meat best and those who give the 
brown ; and the cook is without excuse if shedowocieivis 
to pexfection a roast to which she can give her unaided 
attention, unperplexed by complicated sauces, dec. The 
next sim^est way is to stuff the crop of the tiifk^with 
veal stuffing; you may also partially or wholly w the 
body with the same. You may vary the composition lof 
the stuffing with sausage-meat and cheeped mushrooms 
and oysters, &c. The two last are nice in thefr way, but 
more suitable for boiled turkey. We prefer tht veal 
stuffing (already given), as more delicate. Both hi this 
and the preceding case we advise the gizzard, heart, and 
liver to be roasted inside the turkey, and not fastened 
to the wings. The carver ought to be able to find them, 
and they will be eatable, whereas, roasted outside, they 
probably will not. This stuffing both improves the look 
of the turkey, and also helps it to go a little further. 
Stuffed turkey, besides its own gravy, is usually accom- 
panied by 

Bread Sauce . — Into a saucepan put as much fresh milk 
as will nearly fill your sauceboat. Add to it a dust of 
salt, the same of grated nutmeg, a few peppercorns, a 
blade or two of mace, and a middle-s^d white onion, 
chopped very fine. Let these boil together; watching that 
they do not boil over. When the chopped onion is quite 
tender, the milk, &c., is fit for use. Grate into your sauce- 
boat enough stale bread-crumb t6 fill it about one quarter 
full. Over this pour enough of the hot milk, peppercorns 
and all, to soak it. Let it stand two or three minutes ; 
then, after stirring up the heated milk, pour the rest of it 
over the bread, and stir all together. Be careful not to 
use too many bread-crumbs, in order not to make the 
sauce too thick. Bread sauce may be replace^ or 
assisted, by 

Onion Sauce , — Mnsh boiled onions to a purde oy 
squeezing them with a spoon through an .earthen cul- 
lender. Return them to the saucepan, season with pepper 
and salt, and make atf (Smooth with a little butter and milk, 
or cream. Make ..iiTsauce quite hot, pour it into a hot 
sauceboat, “md serve. 

Turkey, stuffed with Chestnuts , — The turkey's crop 
maybe filled with veal' or other stuffing. TaM a few 
more chestnuts than will completely fill the body of your 
bird, in case any of them should turn out bad. Cook them 
enough, but not too much, either by roasting over a 
brazier, or by boiling ; peel off both the outer and the 
inner skin ; look closely to see that there are no decayed 
or mouldy parts, and, with the chestnuts and the lim, 
stuff the turkey as full as it will hold, sewing it 
needle and thread. Then put it down to roast as before, 
allowing plenty of butter to make the gravy. As a good 
deal of this will be absorbed by the chestnuts, and ttitiuned 
in the belly of the bird (which wiB be all the better 
you will do well to make a brown gravy 'to sebd 
It, by stewing the chopped heart and giztanl Bttle 
minced beef, thickening the stock so obtaixied . 
browned in butter, and seasoning with 
catchup, and red wine. A chestnutted tuirlOiSr ssir^m 
worse tor bread sauce, or onion sauce, or'bti& ' V ' , 

Truffled Turk^ iS tVie most exptsnsive and 
considered form in which the ^Mexican 
For thfsse who will have it, ttie best plan is to projB a fe it 
rekdy^trufiled from France^ completety^poRiii^ 
requiring to be put down to roast It'iinU b^thUlMer 






- 3m>» fe r. ttf MHiaMx mw aitanKards. to auow tho of 

4|Mlfr4ii4iieo WficAetiBte flie flesh. A trufflol' titrkear will 

- ftve pounds, besides the caniec^e. A 
.SMSiinea may be had for^ say, about three 

the price of truffles varies gce3,^y from year 
to.yiuur,aeeoirdiQg to the season. 

- .CHimjadess need hardly be reminded that the truffle, 
svldspi. rettspiM in a|marance a misshapen black 
ia n species of fungus which grows entirely 
and which has never yet been cultivated 
aa^ciaByi or yielded to the gardener’s skill, as mush- 
rooms, do. It is found in some parts of England, but 
in atnall quantity and of inferior flavour. The principal 
aupg^y c<mes from certain districts in the central and 
sowem parts of France, where it is hunted up some- 
tunes pigs, but more generally by dogs trained to 
oparch (or it The truffles, ripe towards the close of 
, autumn, coincide exactly with the turkey season. They 
are highly esteemed by French cooks (who use them 
extravagantly when they have the chance, sometimes 
making them ingredients in every meat dish at a din- 
ner), and, in our personal opinion, considerably above 
their real value. 


'‘The turkey," says Brillat-Savarin, “is the largest, 
and if ndt^he most delicate, at least the. most savoury of 
domestic poultry. It enjoys the singular advantage of 
assembling around it every class of society. When our 
farmers and wine-growers regale themselves on a winter’s 
evening, wbA do we see roasting before the kitchen-flre, 
close to which the wbitc-clothed table is set ? A turkey. 
When the useful tradesman, or the hard-worked artist, 

, invites a few friends to an occasional treat, what dish 
is he exjpected to set before them ? A nice roast tur- 
key, stutted with sausages and I«yons chestnuts. And, 
in our highest gastronomical society, when politics are 
obliged to givc^.way to dissertations on matters of 
taste, what is desired, what is awaited, what is looked 
out for at the second course f A truffled turkey. In 
my ‘Secret Memoirs,’ I find sundry notes, recording 
that, on many occasions, its restorative juice has illu- 
mined diplomatic faces of the highest eminence." 

The cook will be delighted to learn that nothing can 
be easier to roast and serve than a truffled turkey, 
when she once has got it. Simple roasting and basting, 
with proper attention, like any ordinary joint, is all she 
has to think about. No sauces, no fiddle-faddles, nor 
anything, in short— except its own gravy with watcr- 
cresscs or some kind of salad — are required as indis- 
pensable accompaniments. « 

Eam&mically Truffled Turkey,^-? ox a small turkey, 
^ake a quarter or a third of a po^ind, for a large one, half 
a pound, of truffles. Large tubers are to be preferred, 
wiftt the fewest irregularities on tlieir surface. Smell 
them, to be sure they arc not mouldy. Wash them care- 
fully, scrubbing o(f with a soft brush every particle of 
^earthnor grit that sticks to them ; let them drain and dry. 
JDo pot peel them, but slice them across as thin as pos- 
iibl^ Boil or roast a good quantity of the best chestnuts ; 

they are skinned apd picked over, mix your sliced 
trtiffles with these, and with them fill the body of your 
i»ir4 iwp or three days before it is to be cooked. ^ On the 
fill tne 0 ro 6 of the bird with veal stuffing, 
as b^e. Send up with it its own gravy in a hot 
X Vott accompany your turkej^^with bread 
i sauce, for the use of heretical epicures ; 
" V the trqffle Unfits no rival flavour to smproadh 
^ ifler whidjiis elegantaiid yet unpretending, will 
i ^ taste of truffles as will be cared for 

n0t fond of them^^n^ more 

i.t^iefy many-HTor the passion Sot truffles 
vtuiite, Xoffif Ibtks are rar^ capuhi# ot 
I them ; not ormary petqih. It lequirei ml 




eriibl^imbsti^^ , Inrvererit nhvtces l^^them, 
competing tiMt to turnips flavoured wUi taf. Tuilfty 
bq two ways ; first, accordii^to file Arec- 

tioni I6r carving a goose ; secondly, by dividing & in 
halves, making of the third part, which cohtams ffll the 
flesh, what is cafled a bonnet d'Mgue, or bSdliop^s 
mitre, and which, in quite a small family, may he 
aside for next day’s use. To effect this, separate the 
thighs from the breast or fore-part of the bird, but Iqave 
them still connected with the back and side bones. Then 
break the back and sn>arate it with your carving-knife, so 
as to divide the bird^nto two nearly equal halves. Set 
the hind parts on a dish, with the drumsticks in die air, 
and you will perceive its resemblance to* a mitre, lx 
warxrjpd up next day, it is best treated as a stew, with 
Savoury gravy and perhaps the addition of rite. Heated 
again in the oven, and served as a roast,*it is to be 
dried up and overdone. If there is stuffing, it snbuld be 
equally divided between the two lialves. Tlie fore paxt^ 
containing the white meat only, is carved and^istribirted 
in the usual way. 

Co/d Turkey {cut ui>) is often useful for . Uppers; 
collations, luncheons, &c., especially a§ a whole turkey 
will make at least a couple of dishes, which may bo 
placed, for the convenience of serving, at different parts 
of the same large table. Cut up the turkey cotripl&dy, 
while hot, into pieces not larger than such as you would 
help ; lay these neatly on your dishes, allotting to each 
disn an equal share of white and brown meat, of |mall 
pieces of stuffing, and of chestnuts, if any. Let the liver 
also go with these. Boil down the gixzard, heart, andneck, 
cut in pieces, with any scraps of skin, forcemeat, &c., re- 
moving, with the roast gravy, and a bit of knuckle of vem or 
beef, so as to form a stock that will make a stiffish jejOy 
when cold. When the meat is done to ra», strain the 
stock from it through a cullender. Skim on the fat, axuf 
in it brown a dust of flour ; then stir in the rest of the 
stock, and season it with pepper, salt, red wine, and 
catchup, and whatever else your judgment suggests. 
Pour some of this over the pieces of turkey irf aachaish, 
so that the bottom of the dish shall be fairly covered with 
it. Let them cool and stiffen before removing them. 
When wanted, garnish with fresh sprigs of parsley. lt*is 
clear that remnants of roast turkey may be made pre- 
sentable cold in exactly the same way. Sometimes the 
. thighs arc reserved for broiling, previously to which they 
should be smeared with oiled butter and moderately 
seasoned with pepper and salt— unless you want devUted 
turkey, when the quantity of cayenne to be employe4 is 
entirely left to your discretion. ^ 

ft 


GARDEN DECORATION. 

TASTE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROCK-WOkK, 
GROTTOES, ETC. 

In an article under the head of the Household Mechanic 
(sec page 86 of this volume), we have given a few re- 
marks on the construction of artificial rock-worlq but 
we now propose to treat of the principles of taste in tbgt 
description of garden decoration at greater length tha%^ 
our space then permitted us. Tl)p sulriect is entitle to full 
considemion, for roeft-work may often be made qf con- 
siderable use, more especially in town or suburban giur- 
denl, where space is necessamy limited ^ since by meani 
of it the ajlparcnt extent ^nay be Increased, and patbsiy 
separated by judicious arrangements of this nature, totey 
be brought 4|imost Ulose together without their proidtfflty 
being observed; not to speak c( its valife in giviqjglhiMe 
picturesque forms and brojgen lines so pkasn^^-the 
eye, or in affording proper habitations to femsaad otiiqr 



IfctwAi of mmigtiiOltL •And ifiKOie remarks on the i 

•^sifiSdmfnt^iA JttiOli thiti^ mt^Stm subjects uponishfadi 
mmt rdmkm vfewti m or xp which bad 

«Mle is so mxma^ as in what is known by the name of 
**Tpdbm(aV* In sssne pliiees we see a heterogeneous 
jBuctaie of pebbles, flhs^ and shells, scauered loosely 
overamonnaof ewm lats may afford a place for grow- 
ing oertaia dascsintuiHlis of plants, and so far be useful, 
bat it has no daSm to be considered rock-work, and m 
itsdi; to a r^i/ated eye and thoughtful mind, its appear*- 
anoe w31 be anything but pleasing. But, far worse than 
thin are the vulgarities we sometimes see perpetrated ; 
plaster**casts (generally broken), oyster-shells, and evdn 
the remains of bottles and teacupa arc, after their legiti- 
mate work 4s accomplished, made to do service as 
^decorations" of the rockeiy. These things call up 
associations the very reverse of those which it » the 
dbject of gardoning and gardcn^ecoration to arouse. The 

/eal motive of 

ornamental 
gardening is to 
call baclc'the 
mind, from the 
loweringduUin- J 
ilixences of our < 
artidcial life, to 
the beauty and 
purity of Na- 
ture; and ^ere- 
fore tnose 
things which 
have an oppo- 
site tend^cy 
are wholly to 
be condemned. 

Wc have re- 
*cently seen, in 
the nei^bour- 
hood of St. 

John's Wood, 
a rockoiy, in 
the bottom of 
which are dens 
grated in front, 
and stockca 
with miniature 
wild beasts in 

plgsterl This i$, of course, an evidence of taste on the part of 
promietor ; but he must possess, as Beau Brummell 
said of George IV., a great deal of taste— *and very bad. 

Rock-work produces good effects, and is in true taste 
only when iv is in harmqny wnth the principles upon 
which Nature constructs her rocks. Hence the stratified 
arrangement of natural rocks, more or less inclining to 
the hontontal, should be followed in the layers of stones 
used in their artificial representatives, varied, as they 
are m Nature, by frequent irregularities, which should 
have the appearance of resulting from natuial causes, 
such as giving way of subsoils, the action of frost 
or rain, displacement by roots of trees, or by their own 
weight Only under peculiar circumstances should any 
hewn atone, or other material which recalls human 
labour, be used. We have already spoken of the neces- 
sity for sometimes emptioying th? refuse of the brick- 
fiddt^but we 'recommend this only as a substitute for 
sndre fitting material In fiat districts, without quarries, 
such as tbit id wUdt tondou is situated, the weight 
and bulk of real stones v^cb must necessarily be brout^t 
from a diataace^ reader it costly, and it becomes heces** 
aaiylo use a itdiitifrim; Auomer makesltift substance, 
which may be used unAtr these drcumstances. is brick* 


to whifih a stratified aiteieaKBSlee unHL tt mu ml 

OCwitr xs giycii wim w'>pa;mt» eraimee.anaweeu a wom a 

mrodnoed in 4hia manner, bdt a^ 

are le^dmd to obtain It Kbr Mttter. where ttegr mm 



sudh abound, those new^y dug from 
desiraUe, since they will for a loiigtime refijlii fMi* Mdfo 
and unpleasing appearance ; it be hMs 

can be made to cover them, and even in mm duty efilL 
have a somewhat artificial look. Those which have twan 
naturally exposed, as upon the hill-side or 8Cd*shoiw, tod 
which have thus received a rich colouring of mots tod 
weather-stains, and whose forms have'lMh worn into 
pleasing outlines by the action of the seasons, are best. 
The surface-tints obtained from exposure are Of more taoK 
portance for rock-work than beauty of colour in the stib> 
stance and structuie of the stone. Next best to these 
would be such as have been thro\vn aside for years among 
the neglected rubbish of quarries. Pebbles, except in 

certain cases to 
be mentioned 
hereafter, are 
ccrtainlynotde- 
sirable, neither 
are Hints. The 
larger the 
masses of stone 
and the more 
picturesque 
their shapes, 
the better will 
be their effect. 

Insomeqoar- 
ries are to be 
found crystal- 
lised masses of 
carbonate of 
lime or quartz, 
having a very 
beautiful ap- 
pcarance.Thesc 
should not be 
used for out- 
side purposes, 
though nume- 

rous builders of 

rock-woikseem 
fond of employ- 
ing them largely whenever they can get them ; they will not 
harmonise w*^ surrounding objects, and are not in accord- 
ance with the laws of Nature, since crystal can only be 
formed where filtration takes place ; but if a cavern is 
made in the rockery, these stones are admirably^ adapted 
for lining it ; in such a situation Nature would herself 
have used them, and they will consequently appear in 
good taste. 

Pebbles and shells will not look well as forming part 


w&ieii maybe uied toAr these drcumstances, is brick- 
woik; wpimito wbih Jfr fogitbir coating of Ppxtiand 


of the rock-work itself ; but if its base be washed by 
water, tnksc things are good for forming the margin of 
the latter, to whidi they will make an appropriate' border; 
or, if an artificial stream be part of the design, pebBlto 
strewn in its course will havjs a pleasing effect. 

Rocli-work never looks w^ wneh raised against a wall^ 
round the Trunks of trees, or when it rises abruptly firm 
a level lawn. Large trees or shrobbciy form tte best 
badegrounds for it ; its base may sometimes be tmUto 
by low shrubs, sometimes skirted by gravm pathik text 
where it can be made to rise fitto watarilm dfeet vW be , 
best. Between rocks and water there is a natural hwr- * 
mony; ^he two always^ look weO in coart ac t. If, fheais- 
fore, it be possible to arrange a pond at the hm m ^ 
Tock-woxh, into which some m J ptfi ng ptoto frmy 
protoxde, it Shonld always te to toidmuf kivBbe 
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0>btiSu^ diig ottt ^ boua^tdlS^ stairMSoa; ti^ioed 

and if ft be Oa a sufiBdently large to ceniteia ode o^ 
^ cmxaomit and as good niuto may }>e mote seats^ it wilt afford a deliciously cool mfeat in sum- 


tkim alt tfommami., and as good niulta may 2>e mote seats^ it wilt afford a deliciously cool mfeat in sum- 
ipjiidnnaSiiosillsc^ s mer; if too small for this purpose, it is of afi othmthe 

bk oitr mmer artide we spoke S the necessity, for the place to keep a tame owl. (See Fig. 3.) 
genenil of roek-^ork wing goremod by the situa- Where apond is made it wid be genemHy neoesaary to 
Bmi In wmh it may be ^‘puddle'’ the bottom smd 


mm ia wmdh it may be 
filaeod I we piay add, now* 
mrer, to this, that where the 
ground will permit, a form 
metkiJiiffi to that of a cres- 
cent will usually be best in 
appeaxance,thc cpncave side 
forming the principal view. 

The height of a rockery of 
this shape would be greatest 
towards the middle, and de- 
crease as it approached the 
ends. In our* illustration 
(Fig. 2) we give an example, 
in which a miniature sheet 
of water is enclosed be- j 
tween the irregular horns 
of a crescent of rock. The 
supply pipe by* which the 
former i& fed ts brought into 
the rock-work near the top, 
and miniature cascades are Fi 

thus formed. In the work 

of constiuction the lower stones will r?qulrc to be laid, 



sides, m order to niuke it 
hold water. Puddling con- 
sists of putting in a layer 
of clay and thoroughly 
Jkneading, so as to render 
it impervious. This will, 
of course, have to be con- 
cealed, and «a Iftratum of 
gravel should be laid above, 
on w'hich, for the sake of 
variety, larger itones should 
be scattered. 

■Every such pond should, 
of course, be kocked With 
gold and siIvct fish, unless 
large enough fonthe Eng- 
lish kinds ; and wkh lilies 
and water-plants generally, 
of which the more tender 

and valuable may be sunk 

in baskets of soil, and taken 
out during the irinter. 

In the construction of caverns, either in artificial or in 


as already directed, on a bed of conucte or rubble; the natural rock, tlic necessity for avoiding all trace of 
but this may be confined to the edges where the outer .human laboui does not hold good, since a cavern, if in- 
stones wjll rest, and need not be extended under the tended for a retreat, becomes a thing of use as well as of 
whole area of the ivork. For the interior a simple ornament, and gcod taste demands that it should be 
mound of earth, which should be well rammed, wall be. rendered commctl.ous as well as pleasing to the eye. 
equally good. To obtain this earth, it will generally be We are, moreovci, ,'ceustonif‘d to associate caves with 


convenient, as already men- 
tioned, to dig out a pond 
in front of the proposed 
rockery; but if there be 
difficulty in obtaining water 
supply, it wall be better to 
get sufficient eaith • by 
making sunken paths at 
the base of the work, which 
will add to its appaient 
height and consequent effect. 
The principal front of the 
rock^ should not be made 
to rise vertically or at a 
very steep angle ; that is, not 
in its general inclination; 
some individual masses of 
stone should, for the sake of 
rdief and variety, show per- 
pendicular laces, or might 
even overhang ; but, on the 
whole, a slope of about 45* 
wiU exhibit plants to the 
best advantage, and be hate 




the idea of their having 
served as habitations for 
man in a rude state of 
society, and some adapta- 
tion, therefore,* gf their in- 
tenor to human wants 
rather increases than dimi- 
nishes the picturesque and 
romantic 'pleasure they 
arouse ; but, for the same 
reason, nothing that is con- 
nected wath modem life 
ought to find a plac^ in 
them, and such furniture 
as they contain should be 
of a rude* and primitive 
kind. In our illustration, 
Fig. 3, we have shown a 
cavern, in whidi the table 
is formed of the root of a 
tree. 

If a person should be 
fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a garden in an old 
stone quarry, or on wiych 


ia character with ordinary ^ stone quarry, or on wlych 

Ea^h scenery. Supposing natural stones to*be used, a natural cliff abuts, he wall have an excellent opnjgi; 
4he ctment iaatening them together should be Uept out of lunity for excavating a hcripitage, which is a diing 
■w». Al tWMch as possible. Occasionally it will be im- not oifty pleasing m itself, but interesting fram its 
pfiMuble tb wholly hide the ceanent, and* as it will not associations with poetry and romance. In our lUuStra- 
* gtieen colour with a}i»i like the surrounding tioll (Fig. 2) we have shown suchoin o^p, which has been 
k will be well tomi* a little Brunswude green with it. fitted with*a Gothic win(h)w and doorway ; and to tliw 
41(4^ ha^k of the n>ckery«iw(|Mch will prbt^bly be only contemplating a work of this kind it may afford^ neml 
ltdiwwod to be hm et a uiort dtstsnce, a tmne abrupt suggestion^ If the cliff is of a nature to pennit such 

as sandstone, the tracery may be piei^ in thejiode 
ethar plants dmightUig ia In itsdf ; or old tracery lying aoout a yara, mav 

tUteiiyma ftiifiMr nnnny the . v « 


In itsdf; or old tracery lying aoout a D«iilqpr*s y 
becmployedfaswehavesSmit atMaidstniie*, 


f 
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. ■ ' HOUSEHOLD C^isMlSTRy. 1 ?* '*• ^ «<w i» oMrtdi^ <pAfc4» 

£ ON xaB wAT£lt OWtAiKCD IN FOOD. In ftdditicm to the tempctattttt ^ ^OiA tedv 

omxiic tissues ni'e 4 tied bo perfectly as to te- kSmat one tegular aad m^dmee 
dKio«^ aU the znoisture that they contain, it is suiprising ^esuialation enables the skin and the nsiieeui i mai i ht i a^ 
to dad what a kiKe amount of weight they lose, some of the lungs, to remove from the system many nf 4 he 
of course losing considerably more than others. It was products of the decomposition of the body that is eoti'* 
found by l^rofessor Owen that a jelly*fish which in the tinually going on during life. Hence, from a knowledge 
living state weighed about two pounds, was reduced when of these facts may be leamt the importance^of breatthing 
dry to only smeen grains of solid matter, all the rest as pure, an air as the circumstances in whidi we may be 
being water. ' placed will allow us ; for^ the purer the atmosphere the 

So also, if a man were taken and dried so perfectly as to more readily will the lungs get rid of the impunties Imm 
take Away idl the water preient in hi§ tissites, we bhould, if* the blood. It also serves to show the iirnnenae import** 
unaeouamted with chemistry, be greatly surprised at the ance of keeping the skin in as clean a condition as 
loss m weight he would undei^o. It would be found, for possible, so that its pores, being free from dirt, may 
examij^^ that if he weighed at the commencement of the oc the better able to act, and thus aid in keeping tUe 
experwent one hundred and fifty-four pounds, at the/^nd, frame in a state of perfect health, and fit it as much 
when completely freed from moisture, he would have lost ' as possible for warding off attacks of dise^e. After con- 
one hunted and eleven pounds in weight. In life this sidcring the large quantity of fluid required to keep 
duid is being continually^ thrown off from the system, to human frame in a stste of health, it will not excite suipfise 
a hagt extent by exhalation from its surfaces ; but partly that a large quantity of the food we consume should con- 
by the action of the skin, which is always exhaling so tain a considerable proportion of water in its composition, 
much dtiid that it amounts to a considerable quantity in Thus it seems necessary to keeping the body in a state 
the course of twc|ity-four hours. But from the gradual of health, that apart from the fluids taken as a drink, the 
way in wh\ch this process is carried* on, we are scarcely solids wc cat should also contain a certain amount of 
conscious of its progress, unless the quantity thrown off is water. Indeed, no substance can be dmployed as food 
increased by the body being exposed to an increase of that is not soluble in water. This is not so strange as it 
temperature in the atmosphere, or by the heat of our may at first sight appear, fOr many substances that under 
systems bekg raisdd by extra exertion. In fact, so long ordinary circumstances are not soluble in water, when ex- 
as tlte cutaneous perspiration is not increased to a larger posed to the action of the saliva, and gastric jticc, assisted 
extent than the atmosphere can at once dry up, wc arc by the heat and trituration it meets with in tba stomach, 
scarcely conscious that it is going on. This gentle cxhala- becomes so. Starch is an example of this. This substance 
t^on from the pores of the skm, being so slight in ordinary' is enclosed in a membranous envelope, which is perfectly 
circumstances as not to be perceived, has therefore re* insoluble in cold water under ordinary circumstances ; 
eelved the name of “ insensible perspiration.*' but when mixed with saliva, and acted on by the gastric 

There is also another surface from which fluid is ex- juice, the membrane bursts and the contents escape, and 
haled— 'the mucous membrane of the lungs. By this arc then capable of being taken up as nourishment by the 
means also a large quantity of fluid is got nd of from the lacteals and absorbing vessels of the alimentary canal, 
body. To prove that the lungs exhale moisture, it is only The various vegetables employed as food contain a 
necessary to breathe upon a piece of cold glass, when it large proportion of water. This is only what might be 
win be at once perceived that the surface becomes covered expected when the manner in which they grow is con- 
with danrn or dew from the condensed moisture of the sidcrcd--thc nourishment of plants consisting only of 
bteath. One of the advantages of the continual exhala- water, in which carbonic acid and ammonia are dissolved, 
tlon of fluid from the body, probably, is that it serves to This water enters through the ihinutc pores, at the ex- 
keep down the heat of the body to one given average of tremity of the roots, ascends the stem, and passes to 
temperature. For however much the temperature of the every portion of the plant. While the sap is thus cir- 
atmosphere may vary, the heat of the human body in culating through the plant and exposed to the action of 
health is always found, when examined by a thermometer, sunshine, the carbonic acid gas and the ammonia become 
to be at 98*^. Of course, when the system is heated decomposed, the carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and some of 
cither by exposure to a hot atmosphere, or by violent the oxygen are retained by the plant for nourishment, while 
exercise of any kind, its temperature tends to rise, but in the remainder of the oxygen is thrown off from the surface 
that case as m amount of perspiration is proportionately of the leaves in the form of gas. That oxygen gas is thus 
increased, the heat is thus kc| 9 t down. It is owing to this liberated from the leaves of living plants may be proved 
cause that men have been able to enter a hot oven, and, by any one— all that is necessary' being to place it in a 
after taking in with them a mutton chop or steak, have bottle of water, exposed to bright sunshine, when numerous 
remained in the oven until the meat was cooked. This minute bubbles of gas will be seen issuing from the poies 
they have done without being at all scorched by the of the plant. 

extreme heat to which they were exposed. Under these Vegetables differ greatly as to the quantity of water that 
cifimmstances the perspiration not only kept down the enter into their composition — cabbages, for example, cun- 
' temperature of the body by its eontinual evaporation, but taining as much as 14 ounces 414 grains of water in each 
idso by fonning a non-conducting layer around, prevented pound, or more than 93 parts of water in each loa Carrots 
the exteimal heat from injuring the skin. It is, how- contain ^father less water than, cabbage, each pound having 
*eVer, neeessaxv fn all cases where persons arc exposed to only 14 gunoes. Turnips contain less water cabbd^ 
Ibis extreme neat, that tlfe party ix,side the heav.d oven but more than carrots ; their composition consists of 14 
shotddrbe 4 ibte to breathe cool air out of a tube carried ounces 2i3^ains in each pound. Jerusalem arddMies 
through the wall of thp oven into the atmosphere. Xt is contain only it ounces 964. grains in each pound. Erich 
also necessary that every mc;tali;o or other, conducting pound of potatoes contains as much as is oixaces of^wdter 
substance, should be removed from the individual who —every 100 pounds containing 74 pounds of thhl dv&d, 
about to be subjected to this extreme heat For Beet-rooLcontains 15 ounces and 124 grains of laSter la 
itfbmce, any money he might happen tof^have in his eachpotmA CneumWs,asmightbee99ec2od 
. jpoAeet would quiddy bom him, n not previously* re- watery appearance^ are almost entttelyeoiAp^^ 
moved. So Vstt If he wewt in with spectacles on, or — T6ounees of that vegetable having tjl^dpnses noftrs73 
Muring rings, Ms fime anlT hands would be quiwy gndns in its compoiiUcHiL tkttdeMrilIl also qMtainsj 
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GUIDE. 


.iSlil|^'4kK<ei(pwaiB4> a ^luontitr^ nmutt^^one pound 
0f (MMi^rlM hiKVing 13 ounc^ of water; and Ae 
iMMt-lMkkt «lf peon i&t, graiai more of ms liquid; 
'eMhh^wipS'Ngara to peadwSt 11 ouacea and 43i.|[nios 
m Wimr am ooatained in a pound. • 




lliia k Go ipoit familiar,, askd 4id#dfiil way of 
instrumieis.’’ ' . < 

In a fttme aitide we aball’give aoflie aOtutim to a »ib» 
ieet of even nwe general intereat-mindK tlm CKoae- 
nold Care of ?iiotomplia-.>a dau of picturml wifiidaarp 
sUsc^ble to very mjurious effects from nofli^'illtd are 
to be found in all households. , 


* HOUSfiHOLD CARE OF PICTURES.— IIL 

« 

Vt naturally occur to our readers, that if the opera* 
tions of cleaning ivhich we have described in our former 
articles are to be periodically carried out, that in course 
of time the ^aint itself will be affected ; and this wouldij 
be so, were it not provided for. Pictures are generally 
protected by varnish, and when not, they ought to 
be protected by glass, in which case these operations 
can be dispensed with, or nearly so. When a picture 
has varnish on it, it is the varnish that is polished an<!f 
cleaned, and not the paint. That old painters knew of 
the value of varnishes and adopted their use, is w^cll 
proved as early as the fifth century, so those who employ 
varnish now have good precedents for the practice. We 
do not give directions as to varnishing pictures, although 
that operation is often very necessary, for the reasons 
before stated, to the proper preservation of pictures; 
because it so often requires the judgment of a person 
professionally acquainted w ith the subject, to decide the 
class of pictures it is safe to operate upon in this w^ay. 

Sometimes a bulging-out of the picture is observable at 
the sides ct bottom ; this is occasioned by a nail or wedge 
of the slmincr having fallen behind. When this is the 
case, the picture should be held in a slanting position, 
face upwards, and a paper knife inserted between the 
canvas and the strainer, and the nail by this means 
removed. Any attempt to displace it from the front of 
the picture will only make the matter w'orie. 

The best situations in wh^ch to hang piciures arc those 
where there is a fair good light, neither too great heat nor 
damp, and where the pictures are not exposed to dust or 
splashes from soap and water when any cleaning is going 
on in the room. Thus, a good picture should never be 
hung in a dark corner, or in the shade of a heavy curtain, 
over a heated fire-place, or near doors or windows which 
are constantly opened. 1 1 is not always, of course, possible, 
in rooms with limited nvall- space, to fix upon a perfect 
situation for each picture ; but householders in such cas^s 
should hang the pictures according to their merits, giving 
the best picture the best situation. Rooms in which 
there arc seldom fires are not good places to hang fine 
paintings. A moderately warm temperature, rendering 
the atmosphere dry, is essential for the proper preserva- 
tion of pictures. The w.ills of staircases communicating 
with street-doors are not, therefore, fit places in which to 
hang pictures. • 

Sufii are the directions we should submit for the 
ttttidaace of the householder or owner of pictures. We 
have striven to give the most simple and practical direc- 
tioflis which experience of the picture art suggests. We 
have told the story of the vicissitudes to which household 
treasures of the p^cil pre liable, in the simplest terms we 
could choose, as being the most practical, and practical 
itfedity is the end woi have in view. Those who^have tlie 
forlune to possess pictures of interest, may, we 
shcNiid hc^ be left, in these days of diffusion of general 
to appreciate them, as Dr. Barrow, in hia 
» way^ placed the painter before the moralist in 
of the effects he could procuce. Pre- 
the jpeat preacher, ♦'^have no vehement ope* 
the fancy, and do fly the memory ; but 
a picture exposed to sense, havidl; the parts 
dtepMtn and eompletely united, contained in a 
iperceptim at one glarjice, ueasily 
fm tnind^aiMldttiablyitss^ 


HOME GARDENING. 

THE CUCUMBER ENTDtVE. 

Tke Cucumber (continued from page 314).— The ra- 
rieties of this much%steemed plant arc so numerous that it 
would be next to useless to give the whole of diem ; a»^ 
as such, wc will content ourselves by enumerating a few 
of the best, to suit most purposes, which are as folmws 
I, Early long green prickly; 2, Early short green pricldy ; 

3, Sion House ; 4, Dreadnought ; aiiB 5. Victory of 
England. The early long green prickly is a hardy and an 
abundantly bearing variety, alfiiough somewhat slow in 
coming to perfection, or, in other words, arriving at a 
bearing condition. The early short pricldy is pmeited 
by many growers for a first crop, and we are df that Way 
of thinking ourselves, it being very j^olific and^quick m 
showing tor fruit. Victory of England is an aomimUe 
kind for early forcing, and so are Dreadnought and Sion 
House. Those desirous of obtaining fruit about Christmas 
should sow seed the second or tnird week in August 
Then, again, seed sown in May will produ^ plants that 
will bear fruit in July ; while those reared from seeS sown 
in January will give an abundant crop of fruit in March. 
The most suitable soil for the cucumber is the top spit of 
a meadow, and as this can be easily procured for a mere 
trifle, you camiot do better than accommodate the said 
plant with the same. In making up your bed, or beds, 
select a spot perfectly diy beneath, or rendered so Inarti- 
ficial means. This should be protected or sheltered from' 
cold and starving winds, or otherwise the temperature will 
be materially lowered, and a waste of both labour and 
manure take place. As a preventive against this mishap, 
screens of a portable nature may be calletf into use for 
early work. The surface of the ground on which the bed 
is to be formed should be nearly level, and it will be as 
well, in making up the same, to fill the best part of Uie 
interior with such materials as half-spent linings, fresh 
leaves, and the like. This precaution will in general 
prevent over-heating, or “burning,” as it is termed, and kt 
the same time add to the permanency of the bed, by per- 
mitting the roots of the plants to descend with ease, and 
thcicby ensure an abundance of food or nourishment 
during hot and dry wcatbci. A bed, sugh as we should 
make up for the above puspose, ought to be at least four 
feet hign at the back, but five feet would be still better. 
As boon as built, let some littery manure be placed round 
the sides, as a preventive against searching winds, and as 
soon as the heat is well up— which it will be in four days 
from the time the bed was commenced-— it should be 
w^atered thoroughly, dosing the lights or glasses after- 
wards, to keep in the heat. In a day or two afterwards, a 
second and fighter watering may be given, after which 
it will be ready to receive the mounds of sem, one under 
each glass. The soil, or compost, at this early seaswi^ 
should be a mixture of one-half good turfy loam, and 
one-hsuf well-rotted* stable manure. As tpgsssfis pul- 
tui^', two things are necessary ; namely, a due tegm 
to ventilation, and peat care ih th<^ administration of 
moisture and regulation^of the lininp. Provided the 
bed is establish^ed as it ought to bcf, the heat V)U . 
have to h% furnished by the litter ; for if the bodl|hf 
the Dod is in a slightly fermentable stat^ there Will always 
be bottom-heat enough ; fpr such ought never per- 
nuttid to rise above 90^ nor fall belowy^*^. ifUSNilifira 
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said ^reatdeal of 4a%Miflariftiiii^ in tlte cid* 

< tore of cucumbers by die ^ordyinary hotbed^- 4 D say 
P 0 mi 3 ei$ d[ the los^^f ttuKih v«i}uable Jiianure*«*«iid the 
b^7;imd in fact the only sv^y to counteract this ev£i is to 
some kind of screen f<Mr warding off the wind, such 
hs frames covered with some watezproof material, closely- 
woven hurdles, and the like. Finally, ventilation, which 
is of vital im^rtance at all times and in all seasons, 
should receive the greatest attention. For our own part, 
we are in favour of administering air night and day, mote 
or less, so long as a good surface-hcat, of not less than 
70® by day, and from to 65® by night, can be secured. 
The ^raster heat should be obtained between three andj 
four in the afternoon, during which time the frame should 
hnkeat closed; after this, again, a little aif may be given 
for tne night,' and the outsides of the bed be slightly 
spxuikied with tepid water. 

for a Crop of Cucumbers in the Open ^ir^ 
m the Paturaf Ground, without the aid of Dung , — ^To 
l^ve a crop for pickling, sow the seed in a warm situci- 
Uon, and where the soil i^ light and rich, tow^ards the end 
of May or ^.eginning of June, or as soon as the weather 
is settled warm. After having dug the ground even and 
neat, form shallow basins in the soil, about one inch deep, 
and dro|> two or three seeds into each, and cover them with 
half-an-inch thickness of mould. ' When the plants are well 
up, they should be thinned out ; that is to say, reduced to 
two in each patch, should the three seeds have germinated. 
These patches, or basins, should be formed in lines, or 
rows, six fei::t asunder, and three feet apart in the rows. 
After the plants have begun to run and advance in growth, 
the leading runners must be trained out on sticks as the 
others. They must be freely supplied with water two or 
three times a week, and more frequently in hot, dry weather, 
or the crop will fail. This crop will come on about the 
begmning of August, and continue in perfection up to the 
middle of September, when it will go off. The fruit 
should alw'ays be gathered quite young. 

DHL — This is a hardy biennial plant, of upright growth, 
somewhat resembling fennel, but smaller. The leaves are 
hndy divided ; stem single, slender,* and terminated by an 
umbd oif dowers, w^hich appear in June and July. The 
plant being aromatic, the leaves arc used to heighten the 
of some vegetable pickles, particularly cucumbers. 
Din is raised from seed sown in March, April, or May, 
in an open spot of ground, cither in drills a foot asunder, 
or broadcast, and raked in evenly. When the plants are 
they must be thinned out to eight or ten inches apart, 
plant docs not require transplanting, and therefore 
it must remain where sown. If the seed be sown in 
autumn, as soon as ripe, it will come the stronger next 
spring. To save the seed, leave a few of the early-sown 
plants until autumn. « 

Endwe,^-^\i\% is^ properly speaking, a hardy annual, 
with numerous root leaves, which arc large, sinuate, 
toothed, and smooth ; the stem is about two feet high, 
Imxioh^, and produces pale blue dowers in July and 
Au^st This plant is much esteemed in most families, 
ana is cultivatea for its stocky head of leaves, which, after 
^ beiiig blanched to take away its bitterness, is used in stews 
and soups as well as in salads. There are many varieties 
iiV ctiltivation, but the green-curled and white-curled are 
dtVe two best for gener^ use, and the broad-leaved> or 
Bi^viaa, lor toups and stjpws. The former is considered 
su^enqr for autumn and winter it being of*‘a more 
stodky gro#th and hardier to stand the winter ; though we 
must confess we have ibund the Wtter do equally wdl in 
moat situations, wnen carefully attended to, and it comes in 
about the same time. All the varieties axe raised from 
s||d> and for a small eady crop a little seed |nay be sown 
awit the beipnding of May; but for a full and Shcces- 
ftonal /aep in the au^nnfl, 'V|^er, and early spring, sow 
tane Icmihe «ml cd July to the end of Ai^ 


THE TOILETTE, 
niKowoRM iconciud^a). , 

JHxugmrtn of the Beard, or ^ycosH, is a vary troidde* ^ 
«some aifection, and one which should airways ^ tipimd 
by a medical man. In it little hard lumps form, arid 
through the centre of these the hairs issue. These hairs 
are loosened, and readily come away, being themselves 
dry and brittle, as in all other forms of ringworm. Thb 
treatment consists in getting away all diseased hairs» 
and rubbing in some preparation which will destroy the 
parasitic vegetation. 

Tinea decalvans is the name given to that form of loss 
of hair from the scalp, in which 3 ie production of smallish 
round patches, denuded entirely of hair, is the result. The 
hair is not, as in ordinary ringworm, thinned and shrivelled 
over a certain part ; but it is quite lost from circular 
places, the scalp itself looking white and shining. Much 
discussion has taken place in the medical world as to tlie 
cause of this affectiyn. Some affirm that it is not pro*- 
duced by the ra\'agcs of a vegetable parasite, but by 
atrophy of the hair bulk, though no definite reason is 
given why this atrophy should itself occur. On the other 
hand, the disease is said to be of “ parasitic '' origin by 
manj' who have laboriously and specially studied it for' 
some years past. Mr. Lnismus Wilson takes the former 
view, but we take the hitter. The weight of cviuence, 
and especially the fact of the occasional contagiousness 
of the affection, and its occurrence together with the 
other umnistakablc forms of ringworm, is i^ favour of 
the view which regards the disease as dcpcqdent upon 
j the attack of a vegetable fungus. Certainly, the most 
successful treatment of the disease is one in which those 
‘ agents which arc capable of destro> ing fungi are em- 
ployed with persc'vtrance. When the bald patches first 
appear, or when they are enlarging their circumference, 
they should be well anointed, night and morning, with a 
pomade made as follows : — 


I Bichloride of mercury' . . 

I Lard 

Oil of lax ender 


2 grams. 

I ounce, 

... 2 drops. 

This ointment, if it produce little yellow pustular heads, 
should be omitted for a day or more, until the irritation 
has subsided, and be again had recourse to when the 
scalp has quieted down again. When the hair appears to 
be growing again (and at first it will show itself as very 
fine down), and when the patches do not increase in size, 
then Ave may alter the treatment, applying some stimulant 
implication calculated to promote the re-growth of the hair. 
The following may thtfn be used : — 

Tincture of lytta 6 drachms. 

* Tincture of capsicum i drachm. 

Glycerine ..i* 2 drachqis. 

Rose-water 5 ounces. 

To be sponged on to the bald places night and mornii^, 
followed by a brushing of the scalp generally 
Sometime the scalp, in this fonn of ringworm, be- 
comes puffy and tender. Under such circumstances, it 
is advisable to apply, three times a week, simple tinc- 
ture of iodine only, during three weeks or a month.. 
ointment before mentioned, and the tincture of ibd|pe, 
must not be used together, as, when brought in c^- 
tact, they form a chemical compound of a veiy irritating 
nature, • , • 

Chtoasma . — This is the name given to the fawxi-colbma^ 
itching spots and patches that mostly appear about the 
front of the cjiest, out also on the nedk, axms^ stomach, 
and other parts, especially when covered by fiannah .. The 
patch^ soonetiines commence as little red 
.xnosdy tbi first thing that attracts attqnito is.ibe.jpra- 
laenoe of little light-brown, itchy spots, which aoQp J^m 



cAS$£ix?f lioiTseir w 


MfjjjMkl 

ttmther Vt JBs to icsm imsiptlar pat^uwof v^labk cKtent. wMch, <etay» to be^ by tiiPfpalllti, or tweKtk 
iSe ^ ITthese year.andtobeKpIaoedbytbeiiennaaeator socbndsetof 

* asot* be eeatebed, a branlikc seurfiness can be nibbed teeth, wbicit namberiaaUthirty-two>-4ii(teen.ineacb|ew. 
aw^. Thb d^se is readily cured. It ahotild be well The first or temporary teeth, twenty in all, tea .m ,.eadii 

*1.. Ls — j_ ft . — incisors, two canines^ and four 


m 


foHowins 


of aB, with soap and water, after whi^ the |>jawT are made up of four 
f lotion should be applied freely for some molar or grinding teeth i 


in each jaw. The second or 


minutes. This course should be followed twice i day, permanent set are made up of in each jaw, foiir indlso% 


a fortniijfht after all 
The lotion is as 


and tontitiued for 
dtsense has gone, 
follows 

Hyposulphite of soda ... 4 drachms. 

Distilled water 6 ounces. 

Glycerine .... ... 2 dnichms. 

The lotion should be kept \vell 
corked, as it is apt to spoil by ex- 
posure to the nir. 

The other forms of ringworm are 
so rare, that it is not worth while to 
discuss them here. 

THK TEETH AND THEIR MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Considering the important part 
the teeth play in prcpariii;^^ the food 
which \vt take, •before its direct 
passage into the stomach, 10 be 
there digested ; in adding to the 
personal comfort and appcararv'c of 
the individt||il ; in the pcrforinai^e 
of correct articulation ; and considering also the serious 
disturbance of general health which disease of the teeth 
may originate, and the sufferings entailed by their pre- 
mature, and to a great extent, preventable decay, it is 
really astonishing that persons in general do not pay more 
attention to the daily condition of their teeth, and the in 
fluences that are likely on the one hand to injure, and 
on the other to preserve them. The mere disfigurement 


appearance of two canines, four 



bicuspids, and six molars or 
grinders. The following figures xt^ 
present these different teeth f^ig* 
1 shows the temporary teeth. Figf. z 
represents the left half of the upper 
jaw, with the permanent teeiii: r 
fire the incisors, there being two on 
th? other side (the right) ; 2 is the 
eye tooth of the left sale, 3 the two 
bicuspids or little grinders, and 4 the 
molars or large grinders, the last 
being the wisdom tetoth. Mothers 
can now examine their children's 
mouths, afld satisfy themselves 
exactly as to how their children are 
cutting their tceth.“ But one word 
as to the time at which the difTercnt 
teeth come. As tlK: temporary te^tb 
are shed, the permanent ones come 
forward and take the vacant spac<^ 
left unoccupied. When a child is 
between .six and seven .months of 
age, teething should coxnaacnce, and 
the first teeth to appear arc the middle incisors cii the 
bottom jaw ; then, m a month’s time, the upper central 
incisors ; then, within the next two months — ^that is, by 
the time the child is ten months old, the lateral incisors 
— that is, the two in the upper and the two in the lower jaw 
— are through. At a year or fourteen months of age, the 
first molar comes, then the canine at eighteen months ; and 
lastly, the second molar is cut at two years or a Bttle m<ai^ 


caused by decayed teeth, which is so very common, is to j when all the temporary teeth should be through. In the in< 



our minds, one of the most positively objectionable 
things in human nature, and entirely deprives the man, and 
especially the 
woman, how- 
ever attractive 
he or she may 
othcrwisebe,of 
the power to 
please, whilst 
the plainest 
individuals 
are often ren- 
dered de- 
cidedly pleas- 
ing in the 
eyes of most 
persons, by 
the possession 

of a well-kept and re^mlar set of teeth. Rousseau has 
said that a woman who has beautiful teeth cannot be 
ugly, and his remark is quite in accord with the general 
opinion of the world large. We shall endeavour, 
therefore, to indicats the best means to be taken in 
order to keep the teeth in a sweet and soupd sfate, and 
what should be done for the prevention of the commoner 
disorders to which the teeth are liable. 

We needs must say a few words about the •'teeth them- 
aj9vie% as the i^ber in the child and the adult respec- 
ti^ly with their several names, very much puxzle mothers 
and nt^s. Be it known, then,.to,our readers, that there 
two sets of teeth, a first or temporary set, twikity in all, 
ttereiy serves the purposes of chilahopd. They 
to doine when the infant is about half ayeaar ol^ »nd 
gcnetally are aO in working order at two years old ; after 


tcrval which elapses between the appearance of the com- 
plete set of ,thc temporary teeth, and the cutting of ^ 

first# perma- 
nent tooth, the 
jaw widens 
considerably, 
and lengthens 
backwards, so 
that there is 
plenty of room 
created for 
the additional 
teeth which 
•are to appear 
presently ;<u;)d 
the first tooth 
of the perma- 
nent set which 

appears, is the first of the three large molars or grinders, 
and this comes up behind the last of the two temporary 
grinders. This is shown in Fig. 3, which diagram respre- 
sents the jaw of a child about six years of age, containing 
all the temporary teetli. and the first permanent molw 
The other permanent teeth are seen embedded in 
gum, and waiting to supply th^ places of the temponu^ 
teeth. The remaindef are shed as follows : — . 


Middle incisors at 
Latera^ incisors at 
First bicuspid at 
Second bicuspid at 
Canine at 
Second hiolars at 
Wisdom or last molars at 


7 years. 

8 s M 

9 » 

10 ,, 

11 to la years, 

la to 13 o 
17 to 21 ' 


Sometimes the wisdom te^th are delayed a long teat , . 
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TH^ H0US£8mi> MECHANIC 


gemQ% b« ttul£cto$ j but | pu9t^ outer toformgJcittd^^^^ 


the pid^ is 6r tlu^ fralhe is made of fanc}r wocui^ I co&structing a fisiae M tbis^torti the first .. 

bod fleit llilt, a guided^, similar to ti&at shown in Fig. $, i cut out and plane, perfedily straigltt and square, lour 

is usually placed inside the other moulding. Thisifmer '^' ^ ^ — i-j — 

mottlding ^should be fitted into the outer frame, which 


must, of course, be made larger by the width of the flat. ! 
The mitring must be effected precisely as in the case of ! 
the outer part of. the firame, and it is a very good plan to I 
place this, fiat xhside the glass, which will protect it from 


pieces of wocm of' the required len^, taking care to 
aHdW for the projecting enra. 

* When this is done, the size of the |ncture should be set 
out, and marked both on' the end and side pieces ; mi bo* 
yond the line showing the size Of the picture, the thickness 
of the wood should be indicated exactly by another line. 


injury. When this is done, however, the print must be I 'Fhe wood should now be marked at half-wayghrough its 
stretched on a slight frame of wood to keep it Hat, as | depth by means of a gauge. These pieces should be 
it will not be pressed by the back-boai-d into immediate | fitted together by cutting through the cross-lines, A A, with 
contact with the glass. ; a very sharp sash-saw, down to the gauge line, B B, and the 

We think these instructions will ei^able the household | intervening wood cut out with a sharp chisel, of course 
mechanic to construct picture -frames wth ease. The ' taking care to so cut one piece from the back, and the 
chief thing will be to get the apparatus for cutting the ' other from the front, that they may fit one into the 
mitresperfcctly true, and if this is once done the frames j other. (See Fig. lo.) When all the parts are thus pre- 
must fit at the angles, and may be easily put togetlv^r. ! pared, they may be fitted together ; but they should not 
This is absolutely necessary to ensure success, and this : be driven quite tightly down until^aftcr the rabbeting has 
is one reason for describing it so minutely. In making . been effected. 

picture -frames there should be no fitting. Each part. Of course this rabbrsting cannot be done with a plane 
should be cut so accurately as to ensure its going well in the ordinary way, on account of the projecting ends, 
n 



together with the other parts ; and if this be not done at 
once, it cannot be done well at all. There are many kinds 
of moulding W'hich may be procured in lengths at a cheap 
rate, and which are mostly of German manufacture. Some 
of these are veneered with rosewood, maple, or other fancy 
woods, and .som e are what is termed gilt. The German 
gilding/* however, is not gliding properly so-called, 
which consists in covering the moulding with gold, in 
some fomi. The imported moulding is covered with a 
white metal, and varnished with a yellow varnish, to give 
it the requisite colour. This plan has some advantages. 
The frames may be \vashed when dirty, a course which 
cannot be adopted inUhe case of a properly gilt frame. 
On the other hand, however, the colour is not so good as 
in the case of real gilding, and whenever the varnish be- 
comes chipped or scratdted the alloy beneath it turns 
bStk. The greatest care should, therefore, be exercised 
in handling inottlding of <ehis sort,^jc3t the varrysh be 
damagefi. As a general rule, a flat v^ll not be required 
vriien a gilt motuding js used, but it is nearly alwqys 
needed for frames Of daik or faqey woods. 

Besides the ordinary frames, such as we have described 
above, there is one other variety which is very popular, 
and is well suited for some subjects. This style of frame 
is knbwn as the Oxford, Xhd its peculiarity is that the ends 
of the wood ofVhich it is conafrvycted are allowed to run 


wliich should be left solid. The best plan therefore is, 
to gauge round the inside of the frame where the rabbet 
is required, to the requisite depth with a cutting-gauge, 
and remove the wood wjth a very sharp chisel, exercising 
the greatest care in order not to damage the front edge, 
which is to receive the glass. If the outer edges are to be 
bevelled, this should now be done by means of a sharp 
spokeshave, taking care to work with the grain of thi 
wood, so as not to split or roughen it. The frame ^^ill 
now be ready for putting together. The best plan for the 
amateur will be to cut the backboard perfectly square to 
fit into the rabbet, and, having placed a little glue in each 
part of the joints, to tap the parts tightly together, and 
leave the whole until the glue is set, when it will be found 
perfectly firm and very strong. * • - 

This so^ of frame may be construcited of oak, or pitch 
pine, stained, and, as it can be made with the aid of f o 
few tools, and those of so simple a character, it is one 
which at onc^ commends itself to the amateur mecl^nic. 

In conclusion, we would remark that, for stkiall pictures 
or engravings, it is far better to u$e^ neat, narrow mould- 
ing than one of elaborate pattem. In all cases the frame 
of a picture should simply pold a subordinate position, ^d 
should noftbr a moment attract attention from the^^pic- 
ture which k contains, and this cannot be the cafie if 
be heavy, large, onof a staring pattern* 
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_ UdvSEHOtD DECOSAT^VE ART. ^ 

CAllPSOARP FRET- WORK FlX)WER-POT ORKAMEKTS. divide the slope equally between each »de of the quaiten, 
PrS'UY ornaments can be made for dower-pots by cutting to keep them uniform. A pot-cover should be not 
out ^ite cardboard. Fig. i is a very good design for tightly-fitting. 

the purpose. It is ^fieur de lis^ the common dag-dower Figs. 3 and 4 are more complicated designsi requirto 
of our country streams. Trace the shape of the panels greater care and skill in their execution ; but not too difi£ 


and on a large sheet of bonnet-board, 
draw four of |he8e meeting at the 
sides, A to B, c to D, except the two 
ends. Beyond one of these leave half 
an inch of cardboard, the half cut 
throi^h with a knife, and to join the 
four into the necessaiy circle to en- 
velop the pot. Another way is to cut 
the four panels entirely separate, and 
join them together by strips of red 
paper, placed inside, down the sides. 
After the outline is drawn, cut out 
the device before cutting out the 





cult for the amateur to execute. The 
markings and shadings are painted 
on the silk or gelatine, with colours 
mixed either in water, oil, or varnish. 
Some useful hints on the nature of 
the requisite materials for this paint- 
ing, andThe best mode of using them, 
will be found in our article on Paint- 
ing Decorative Fanimounts, which 
the reader will find on page 305. The 
boards in which these designs are cut 
may be either painted Or gilt, in the 
way which is fully described in our 




shape of the entire pot. To do this, 
place the card on a board, and worl^ 
with the point of a very sharp pen- 
knife. On the clearness of the 
cutting out depends the beauty of 
the ornament. In Fig. i the upright 
spear, with its bulb centre, is left 
standing in cardboard in the midst of 
the excavation. Line all the open 
parts . at the back with red gelatine. 
Silk, satin, or an entire lining of 
coloured papfer may be ^substituted 
for the gelatine. Green, as a colour, 
has the next best effect to red, and 
after* that orange or yellow. Fig. 2 


removed. The Gothic tops of the ornaments should be ] 
entirely above the flower-pot, and only the very lowest 
part of the card level with the top of the flower-pot. 1 
Wh^ larger or smaller ornaments are required, the \ 
design must be enlarged or reduced, and can no lAigcr be 
traced, ^ese ornaments make pretty presents^ either a 1 
pair, or a set of three or flve, to place in sunds iq a \ 
sitting-room. To obtain the size necessary for a pot, j 

4e— VOL. II. • 


^ / article on Gilding, page 273. Wheh 

/ painted, gilt paper mounted flat on 
aVuTT? I cardboard may be substituted 

/ for the gelatine or silk with a pretty 

I effect. • • 

I If the reader will turn to our articles 

/ on Carving and Fret-work, he will 

I find ill the designs illustrating those 

I papers several suggestions, which a 

f little ingenuity will serve to adapt for 

' this purpose ; and in the letterpress 

of the same artitles many hints arc 
—ID given for cutting fret-work, which 

apply just as pnictically to the cutting 
of fret-work in cardboard. By takingb<> 
the centre portions of the desigiq^ Figs. 5 and 3, on page 
248, will? the corners ftf the same, but leaving ouj the 
lead dines, a very suitable design would be obtained. 

A very large variety of designs could^ be made, dif- 
fering greatly from the al 5 ovc, but not less pretty or 
attractive. For instance, Fig. 5, page 200, would make 
'an excellent fget-work border for a flower-pot ornament | 
but in cutting it, pieces of the cardboard would be re- 
moved, and these would have be replaced or^ the 
gelatine or silk, and in the latter case with greater care. . 
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INMATES OF THE* HOUSE.— LEGAL. 

• lANDtORD AND' TENANT {continued^ 

JN this paper we have appended a number of forms of 
leases and agreements, Which it is hoped may be found’ 
useful to those who would dispense with professional 
sistance. 

I. 

Agreement far Letting an Unfurnished House on a 
Yearly Tenancy, 

Memorandum of an agreement made and entered into 
this , day a.d. 185 between A. B., 

of , of the one part, and C D., of , of Jhe 

other part. • 

The said A. B. doth hereby agree to let, and the said 
C. D, to take, all that messuage, tenement, or dwelling- 
house, with the appurtenances, situate and being ^o. 
in StreeV in the parish of , in the borough of * , 
in the county of , [for the term of one year from the 
date hereof, and so ot{» from year to year] until one of the 
said parties shall give unto the other ^ in writings six calen- 
dar motdhd notice to qnity at and under the’ yearly rent 
of £ payable without deduction, except nw ac- 

couijt of the landlord's property. and income t;u, in equal 
•Quarterly payments, on the 25th day of March, the* 24th 
day of June, the 29th day of Septcmlici , and the 25th day 
of December, in each year ; the first quarterly payment 
to be made on the day of next. And the 

said C. D. doth hereby agree with the said A. B. that he, 
the said\^ ,D., his executors or administrators, shall and 
will, from.vtime to time, during the period that he or they 
shall continue to occupy the said messuage and premises, 
under this agreement, wep repaired, at his or their own 
expense, all the windows, window-shutters, doors, locks, 
fastenings, bells, and all other iixtures in, upon, and be- 
longing to the said premises, and leave the same in as 
good repair and condition as the same are now in — 
reasonable wear and tear, and accidents by fire, fiood, and 
tempest, only excepted. In witness whereof the said 
parties hereunto have set their hands the day and year 
above m9iitioncd. . 


Agreement far Letting a House for Three Years, 

Memorandum of an agreement made and entered into 
this day of , between A. B., of &c., 

of the one part, and C. D., of &c., the other part. 

The said A. B, doth hereby agree to Icl, and the said 
C. P. to lake, all, &c. [desail/e premhes in fust form], 

for the term of three years from the dale hcieof, at and 
under the yearly rent of £ , payable, without deduc- 

tion, except on account of Cie landlord’s property and in- 
come tax, in equal quarterly payments, on ihe 25th day of 
March, the 24th day of June, the 29th day of September, 
and the 25tli day of December, in each year ; the first 
quaiterly payment to be made 011 the day of 
next. And the said C. doth hereby agree with the said 
A. B., that he, the said C. D., his executors or adminis- 
trators, shall and will, from time to time, during the period 
that he or they shall continue to occupy the said messuage 
• or premises under this agreement, keep repaired at his or 
•their own expense all the windows, window-shutters, 
doors, locks, fastenings, bells, and all other fixtures, in, | 
upon, and belonging to the said premises, ana all the in- 
ternal parts thereof, and so leave the same at the^end of 
the saiq term^reasdhable wear and tear, and accidents by 
fire, flood, and tempest only excepted) ; and also that he 
will not assign, under-let, or part with the possession of 
the said premises without the consent ip writing of the 
Said A. B., noV use the, same other than and except as a 
private dwelling*hou 3 e. ^nd the said A. £. agrees to 


keep all the external parts of the premises io ^pd xppair, 
Provided* always, that the siaid term hmby agi'^ to be 
granted shall cease and determine, and the said A. B., his 
executors, .administrators, or assigns, shad have an Unm^ 
diate right of entry in case the rent hereby reserved shall 
(being demanded) be in arrear more than twenl^ days 
next after any of the said quarterly days on which the 
same is payable, or in case the said C. D., his executors 
or administrators, shall, after notice, refuse to observe and 
perform the agreements and conditiops hereinbefore 
mentioned, or shall assign, under-let, or part with the 
possession of the said premises without sudi licence as 
aforesaid, or in case the said C D. shall become iank- 
rupt, or take, or attempt to take, the benefit of any Act 
for the relief of insolvent debtors, or shall permit any 
writ of execution to be levied on his goods. In witness, 
&c. &c. (as in first form). 

3 - 

Agreement for Letting Furnished Lodgings, 
Memorandum of an agreement made and entered into 
tliis ist day of /tiiie, 18 , between A. B., of , 

of the one part, and C. D.,. of , of tlie other part, 

by which the said A. B. agrees to let to the said Cf. !)., 
from week to week, from the date aforesaid, the drawing- 
room and bedroom on the first floor in his the said 
C. D.'s house in Street aforci^iid, ready furnished, 

and to supply the usual and customary attendance of 
jis servants, in common with the other lodgers in the 
said house ; together with the use of such linen, plate, 
glass, and china As are requisite, and p are reason- 
ably fit and appropriate to a lodger occupying furnished 
apartments of the class in question, at the rent of £ 
per week. And the said C. D. agrees to take the said rooms 
as aforc.said, with attendance and use of linen, plate, glass, 
and china, as aforesaid, at the rent aforesaid ; and he fur- 
ther agrees that, if he shall damage or break any of the 
said furniture, linen, plate, glass, and china, of the said 
A. B. (damage by fair wear and tear only excepted), he 
will repair the same in such a manner as to restore them 
to their present condition and value, or will replace them 
by other articles of a similar description and of equal 
value to those damaged or destroyed. And it is further 
agreed that either party may determine the said tenancy 
at a week’s notice. In witness, &c. 

[Note.-- -The description of the rooms let must be made 
correct.] 

4 - 

! Short Form for the Letting of Small Tenements, 
Mcmorand«in of an agreement made and entered into 
the d:iw of , between A. B., 

of &c., and C.D., of &c. 

The said A. B. hereby lets, and the said C. D. takes, the 
dwelling-house No. , Street, from thoNiate 

hereof, from [quarter] t to [quarter],* at the rent of £ , 

per [quarter J,* the said A. B. paying all rates and 
I taxes. And it is also hereby agreed that the said C. D. 

' shall make good all damage done to the windows, doOrs, 
shutters, and other fixtures belonging to the said dwelling- 
house while it is in his occupation (reasonable wear and 
tear, and accidents by fire awd tempest, only excepted), 
and that the tenancy hereby created shall be determinable 
at a ‘[quarter’s]* notice by cither landlord or tenant (<»). 
In witnes*s, &c. 

5- 

Fortn far the Letting of Small Tenements, with verwt 
stringent Provisions for Eviction in case of * Non- 
payment of Rent, 

the precede form to the point (a) and tber. 

* Th^ fvrovMO, or any clause of (t may be thought qedenmhle, aaa 

be omitted. 

Or month. 
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Andiit is jMter s^ed if the rent or any 
pari thereof ^all be un^ia on any day on which the 
saxne^ehall be doe, qr within days afterwards, or if the 
aaid [the tenant] shall not at all times observe and kec^ 
th<^everal conditions and agreements hereinbefore men* 
tinned, or quit and deliver up possession of the house 
according to notice, then, in either of such cases, and, 
without any demand whatsoever, it shall be lawful for the 
said, [the landlord] or his agent immediately to enter upon 
and take posf^asion of the house and premises, and the 
said [the tenant], and all persons claiming under him for 
ever, to expel and remove therefrom without any legal 
process whatever, and as effectually as any sheriff might 
do in case the said [the landlord] had obtained judgment 
in ejectment for the recovery of possession thereof, and a 
writ of habere facias possessionem^ or other process, had 
issued on such suit, directed to such sheriff in due form of 
law, and that in case of such entry, and of any action being 
brought, or other proceedings taken for the samc^ by any 
person whensoever, the said [the lamllord] or his agent 
may plead leave and licence in bar thereof and that this 
agreement may be used as conclusive evidence of the 
leave and licence of the said [the tenant], and of all 
persons claiming under him for ever, to the said [the 
landlord], and all persons acting therein by • his 
order for the eirtry or trc«:pass, or other matters to 
be complained of, in such action or other proceedings. 
In witness, &c. 

[Note. — Landlords of small tenements should have 
this form panted, and compel their tenants to execute 
a copy, it the former will be able to eject the latter 
without legal proceedings if the rent is not regularly 
paid.] 

6 . 


that the luiid indenture 6f lease shall contain a proviso 
empowering the said A. B. to re-enter on the said 
premises, .^and avoid the said term* in case of non- 
payment of the reserved rent for twenty-one days after 
ithe same shall become payable, or in case of non- 
performance of anjr of the covenants of the said leafe on 
the part of the said C D. to be observed and pt i formed* 
And also .a proviso for the abatement or suspension of 
the said rent, during such time as the said premises may 
remain wholly or partially untenantable or useless, in 
consequence of destruction, or damage by ftre, flood, 
storm, or tempest, the amount of such abatement to be 
determined, in case of dispute, by the award of two 
arbitrators and an uifipirc, in the usual manner. And it 
is also further agreed, that the said lease shall also contain 
a covenant on the part of the lessor, thaL Subject to the 
payment of the rents and performance of the covenants 
iiby the said C D., his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, he and they, the said CD., •his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, shall peaceably and quietly 
hold and enjoy the said premises for the term thereby 
demised. And it is further agreed, by and Ijctwcen the 
parties hereto, that the expense of preparing the said lease, 
and a counterpart thereof, shall be paid and borne by the 
said parties equally. And lastly, that fhe destruction />f 
the said premises by fire or otherwise, before the execution 
of the said lease, shall not in anywise alter or vacate this 
contract. In witness, &c. 

7 . • 

Sale of the Goodwill of a Shop and Fixturess 
Memorandum of an agreement made the day 

of > > between A. B., of &c., C D., of &c., 

and E. F., of &c. 


Ajp^eement for the Lease of a Dwellinj^-house. 

Memorandum of an agreement made and entered into 
the day of , A.r>. i8 , between A. B., of 

&c., of the one part, and C. 1)., of &c., of the other part, 
whereby the said A. B., for himself, his heirs, executors, \ 
and administrators, doth agree to grant, and the said I 
C D., for himself and his executors and administrators, ! 
to take a lease by indenture of all that \descride the | 
premises and their situation^ as in previous forms] for 
the term of years, at the yearly rent of £ , 

payable by four equal payments, clear of all existing and 
future taxes, rates, deductions, and outgoings whatever, 
■on the four usual quarter-days,* the first quarterly 
payment to be made on the day of 

next. And it is further agreed thiit the said lease shall 
contain covenants on the part of the said C. D., his 
executors and administrators, to pay rent, taxes, and 
rates ; and also to keep the said premises during the 
said term, and deliver them up at •its expiration, or 
sooner determination, iii as good a state of repair and 
condition as they now arc in (fair wear and tear only 
excepted) ; and also to insure the said premises from 
lossiy fire during the said term in one of the insurance 
offices in London or Westminster, to be approved of 
by the said A. B., for the sum of £ ; and at all 

times to produce the policy or policies of such insurance, 
and the - receipts for tnfc premiums in respect of the same, 
to {he said A. B., his heirs and assigns ; rfnd also to 
rebuild or repair the said premises, if destroyed it injured 
by fire, or otherwise ; and also not to assign or under-lct 
the^id premises without licence in writing from the said 
A, B., his heirs and assigns ; and also not to carry on, or 
permit to be carried on, in the said premises, ths trade or 
l^siness of a [insert names (fk trades and l^sinesses 
^tmded^o be ^ohibited'iy or any other noisome, dan- 
getoaS) or oftensive trade, business, or occupation ; and 

t* Xf Miar other dsyii recatiott them ipecially. 


Whereas the said A. B. is at present the occupiA" of a 
house and shop, No. Street, which he holds ibr 

a term of three years, under an agreement dated the 
day of , as tenant to the said E. F. [and 
in which he docs now, and has for some time carried on, 
the business of a grocer and tea-dealer.] And whereas 
the said term of three years will expire on the 
day of next. , And whereas the said E, F. has 

let the said premises to the said C. D. for a term, to com- 
mence at the expiration of the term of the said A. B. And 
whereas an agreement has been entered into between the 
said A. B. and C. D. for the sale and purchase [of the 
goodwill of the said business of a grocer and tea-dealer, 
and also] of certain fixtures belonging to him, the said 
A. B., and now being in and upon the said premises : 
Now it is hereby witnessed that in consideration of the 
sum of £ , paid to him by the said C. D. (the receipt 

whereof is hereby acknowledged by the sjiid A, B.), he, 
the said A. B., bargains, sAls, and assigns unto the said 
C. D. [all his interest in or concerning the said trade or * 
business of a grocer and tea-dealer, heretofore carried on 
by him at the said premises, and also] all the fixtures 
now being in, upon, or about the said premises, as per 
inventory annexed {a). And it is hereby further wit- 
nessed, that in consideration that the said A. B. will not 
remove the said fixtures now belonging to him, and 
being in and upon the said premises, before the expira- 
tion of his said term and tenancy, he, the said E. 
hereby agrees that he will not at any time claim the 
said fixiures on aciount of* their not haying been 
removed by the said A. B. before the expiration of his 
tenancy ; and that he will pemyt the said C D. to 
remove o:^ sell them at any time during or previous to 
the expiration of his term in, or tenancy of, the said 
premises. In witness, &c. 

Dated, &c.* • ’a. B. . 

. C,p. ' 

* .E. F. . 
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I^mniiy fy a Landlord to a Tenant against Arrears 
* of Rent^ Rates^ and Taxes, 

ly A. B.y the lessor of a certain house and premise^ 
Ka , in Street, in the parish of , in 

the borough of , in the county of , 

now about to be taken and occupied by C. D., as tenant, 
do hereby, in consideration of his so taking and occupying 
the said premises as such tenant, agree and undertake to 
indemnify the said C. D. from and against the payment 
of any rent, taxes, or rates, chargeable upon the said 
premises, or upon any person in re|pcct of the occupation 
thereof, which shall have accrued due or become in 
arrear prior, to the date of the commencement of his said 
tenancy or occupation. As witness my hand, this 
day of , i8 . B. 

(Witness) E. F. ^ 

Reteipt for Rent, 

April 2nd, 1870. 

Received of Mr. A. B. the sum of A, being one 

J uarter’s rent, due at Lady Day last, for the house No. 5, 
ohn'Street. • 

fS, ____ C D. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

^ FLATULENCE AND WINDY SPASM. 

Flatulence is a common and an inconvenient complaint. 
People feel that they have got wind or air moving about 
in them and distending llieni, and not unfrcquently other 
people sitting near them hear the rumblings of the said 
air. • Some diseases arc only the aggravations of certain 
healthy states, and it is so with llatulcncc. It arises from 
an excess of gas in the stomach or intestines. These 
always contain a certain amount of gas or air. For the 
most part the gases contained in the stomach or intestines 
arc the following — oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carburetted hydrogen. 
There aie* three principal sources from which these gases 
proceed. The first is the atmospheric air. This is 
swallowed with the food and the saliva in considerable 
quantities. .Some people have a bad habit, like crib- 
biting horses, of swallowing too much. But, without any 
fault of this kind, a good deal is properly swallowed with 
.the food. The gas in the stomach consists mainly of 
oxygen and nitrogen in the proportion in which they 
exist in the atmospheric air. The second source of gas 
in the stomach and intestines is its secretion from the 
mucous meipbrane itself. It has been found that when a 
<»il of intestine bos been complied of its contents, and 
tied a^ve and below, after a time it comes to be filled 
with air. As there was no other source of air, this must 
have been secreted from the mucous membrane of the 
intestine itself. A third source of gas in the intestine is 
the decomposition of articles of food. The gases evolved 
from this source arc more or less foetid. When digestion 
is healthy there is little or no offensive gas developed. 
But >vhcre it is otherwise, and especially where bile is 
.defective or vitiated, then offensive and irritating gases 
ware given #off from the food, and cause pain, gripings, 
distension, and perhapt diarrhem. We have-before re- 
marked that W'hcre the bile duct is divertecf from the 
intestine, and made not to enter it, the animals 
distended witlj^ offeftsivc gas .ind lose fle^h. So, then, 
there^ may be three sources of fiatuicnce, or excess of 
gas m the stomach or bowels— First, the air may be 
swallowed ; second, it may be secreted by the mucous 
m^nbrane of 'the stomach or intestine; third, it may 
arisp from «decomposition pi the food. Practically, the 
aur in the first case is natural It favours digestion, and 


contributes to health. The meygen mixes wit& the Wd , 
in the stomach, and is absorbed into the blood. The 
nitrogen does not disappear so fast, and passes into the* 
intestine, to be either taken from there into the blood or 
mixed with the fseces. ^ 

Practically, then, the cases of disorder or disease in 
which gas or flatulence is a troublesome symptom are the 
second and third of the above causes— viz., when it is 
secreted from the mucous membrane, or ^iven out from 
decomposing food. 

It will often take a doctor to determine the exact cause 
of flatulence in any given case. Perhaps, however, we 
can lay down a few simple rules whereby this annoying 
ailment may be controlled. If it is by itself — ^that is to 
say, if the patient is conscious of no other disease — then it 
probably arises from some simple defect of digestion. A 
slight laxative may be administered, such as a compound 
rhubarb pill or two at bed-time, after which the following 
mixture may be given : — Compound spirits of ammonia, 

2 drachms; mfu5k:>n of camomile, 8 -ounces. Mix. A 
sixth part to be taken night and morning. 

A very useful medicine in nearly all cases of flatulence 
is charcoal. It is sold by all chemists ready for use as a 
remedy in dyspepsia, and especially in cases of windy 
dylipcpsia. The best form is vegetable charcoal. It has 
the property not only of absorbing *'the gases, but in- 
directly of toning the stomach, and preventing the for- 
mation of more gas. It is quite harmless. It may be 
given in cold water in the dose of a tcaspoonful, or it may 
be taken in the form of capsules. The* advantage of 
this latter form is that the medicine is taktm in a dry 
form, in which it absorbs the gas best ; but it is more 
easily swallowed with water, and acts very efficiently. 
Bragg’s charcoal biscuits, manufactured from vegetable 
carbon, arc used for this complaint, and are strongly re- 
commended. 

A great deal in all such cases depends upon the diet 
taken. This must to some extent be regulated by in- 
dividual peculiarities. But certain general rules of diet 
should be observed. Fashionable and fancy meats, and 
all excess, should be avoided. Food should be taken 
frequently and not in large quantities. Beer of all sorts 
had better be avoided. If any stimulant is taken it 
should be a little claret or sound dry sherry, or very weak 
brandy and water. The bread eaten should not be new 
bread, and sometimes toast will be better than unprepared 
bread. The more simple the material of which dinners 
arc composed the better. A little plain butcher's meat, 
well cookc'^ is generally as easily digested as anything 
that can be taken. .Vegetables must be taken more care- 
fully ; though, if good, in small ciuantitics they will be 
beneficial. Of course, all indigestible pickles and highly- 
buttered pastry must be avoided. After all, the more 
frequent errors diet are long fastings, followed by some 
excess. 

'I'hc habit of forming gas in the intestines is generally 
associated with some weakness or want of lone. There- 
fore, exercise, bathing in the morning, the avoidance both 
of fasting and excess, arc points to be remembered, with 
stomachic tonics, such as the q)>ove. 

There are some cases in which the formation of 
enoriqous quantities of gas is only part of other com* 
plaints— SKch as disease of the heart or disease of the 
liver— cases in which the circulation through the bowels 
is more pr less obstructed, and in which as a conse- 
quence the absorption of gas is more or less hindered. * 
Such ca.ses are for the highest and best medical frcai- 
ment, not for domestic medicine ; though even in them 
the general rules giveiy^above will hold good. 

IVinSy Spasm. — We may not leave this jiubject of 
fiatulcnoe without fiirt describing eases in which there is 
great pain at the stomach or in the side, with a feeling of 
rapid and great distension, and popularly known as windy 
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.spasm; Such attacks oftan occur at night, sometimes height Pour it on a greased slab or tin, and as it hardens 
* £rom error of diet ; at other times from nervous causes, cut it into squares. After, put them before the fire to 
in persons of a gout^ or rheumatic nature there m^y harden, and then away into a tin box. , 
afsb be such attacks, with coated tongue, and urine ldadea»{ • 

with^pink or red deposit like brick-dust. The following « r-.---:-. " ■- 

prescription may be useful in such cases : — 

Bicarbonate of soda 2 scruples. PORTABLE SCREEN OF IVY. 

Spirit of ether i drachm. This is a very useful article for many purposes. A com* 

Peppermint water ... ..t ... 6 ounces. mon window-garden flower box is made the length re- 

Mix. A fourth part to be taken every two or three. hours quired, and mounted on castors. The size of the screen 
till relieved. depends on the purpose for which it is wanted. A num- 

Gentle friction over the part, or hot fomentations or*a of wood, as Ion? as Ae screen is to high, 

mnstard plaister «ill also generally afford relief. If rcUef 

docs not come soon medical advice must be sought. t?‘T .1 ® i’ "*a bottom of it, 

** Nail them in their places. A number more laths, as 

long as the box is wide, must now be fixed across these. 
TtTA VTMr* \TQ (JJ licgio-with the first an inch above the box. Fix it right 

MAKING SWEETMEATS.— ill. ^ dcross by two tacks, one at each extremity, fix it to every 

Ginger Drops. — Slice about an ounce of candied lath with fine flower mounting-wire, uncovered. When 
orangc-pecl into small pieces; put it* with an ounce of; all the laths are on, a trellis-wor]^ is formed which can 


sifted sugar into a 
mortar ; beat both to- 
gether until they form 
a smooth paste, when 
should be added lyilf 
an ounce of pure 
pounded ginger and 
half a pound more 
sugar ; then pound all 
this mixture, %nd add 
sufficient #ater to 
dissolve the sugar. 
Put all together into a 
saucepan, boil it to a 
caramel, and drop it 
in small pieces on 
clean writing paper. 
These form an ex- 
cellent stomachic. 

Caramel for Sugar 
Baskets^ — Put 
half a pint of water 
into a pan, the while 
of an egg, and one 
pound of finely-sifted 
loaf sugar. Whisk 
all these ingredients 
together until they 
boil, taking off the 
scum as it rises. 






VORTAB1.F. SCRFKN OP IW. 


be observed through 
the folia£[e jn the cut 
It is painted green ; 
when dry the box is 
filleawith mould, and 
set with ivy plants, 
which will cover the 
trellis completely as 
they grow. The front of 
the box shdhld be^ set 
thickly with lily of the 
valley, or scented vio- 
let roots, or sown in 
the summer with mig- 
nonette, Lilies of 
the valley give a par- 
ticular fragrance that 
is not only delightful 
to inhale, but which is 
reputed to cure head- 
ache. This^scrcenand 
box, without? castors, 
may be mounted on 
the ledge of a stair- 
c.asc window with a 
bad look-out, or what 
is better still, fixed 
outside it, by means 
of a couple of strong 
hooks from the wall 


Allow it to boil five minutes. Let it pass through a 
strainer, after which put it again on the fire to boil, 
until it reaches caramel height (which may be known 
by taking out some of the syrup on a spoon handle, and 
plunging it quickly into cold water ; if sufficiently done, 
the syrup will be quite crisp. To make a basket, or any 
ornament :-~When the caramel is sufficiently cool, take a 
portion up into a 5imon,andrun it expeditiously in threads 
over the mould, which should be previously well oiled. 

To make Barley Sugat^ — Take a portion of syrup, 
made as the above receipt dictates, and put it into a sauce- 
pan with a spout or lip to it. Add also some grated lemon 
p^l) ^d boil togeth^ till it reaches caramel«heat, skim- 
ming it carefully as it boils. Have ready a marble slab 
well buttered, and pour the syrup along it— as«much as is 
required for making it the usual thickness — ^twisting it at 
the same time, to assume the same appearance as seen at 
the shops. 

Ginger CamiSif.— Mix togetherfhalf a pound of sifted 
loaf $ug|r, half an ounce of peunded ginger, and one 
drachm each of pounded clovesVind cinnamon ; after 
w^h add a half wine^lassful of boiling water. £hit«this 
mteure on a fiie^and boil slowly until It arrives at dkndy 


each side of the box, and above the window a nail each 
side, and one in the centre, to which three rppes are tied, 
and brought down outside file trellis-work to three hooks 
below the window, to protect it from the wind. One more 
rope should be bound from side to side, about the centre, 
and across the other three ropes. When the ivy has grown 
well, the machineiy will be entirely covert. Where 
there are leads outside a window, the box would not need 
fixing. A single rope, carried from side to side, across 
the centre of the trellis and behind it, would prevent its 
being overset by the wind. Where a window has been 
stopped up from the outside, and is unsightly, such a box 
and screen can be fixed, and the ivy in time will drapt® 
the wall ps well. In back drawing-room, &c., with an 
unpleasant look-out, such a screen is very useful.* The 
box dmay either rest on the sill inside, or stand upon 
castors on the ground. In ji gardeft the box and portable 
5cr9en maybe prettily used to place before a summer 
house entrance when occupied, or to conceal parts of the 
garden wall, and so give a greater charm^ to a small and 
monotonous plot of ground ; or at can be used to hidtf a 
back door, or some ugly nook or corner, 6r gardener's 
dust-hole i and it has this excellence, that whereas m 
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yeftrly tenant or leasehold^^ on leaving his rented house 
and garden, must leave the ivy he has cultivated upon 
the wall; ne may certainly take his portable screen 
with him. Screens of this fond covered with woodbine, 
clematis, and passion-flower, may be grown in the green- 
house, and when brought to perfection removed to the 
drawing-room or summer-room, and disposed in some 
part of the chamber with charming effect. For such 
a. use the box trellis-work and should have some pre- 
tension, also, to refinement. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT.— CATTLE. . 

REARING CALVES {coniinned^ 

CAtVES fed by pail get from one to two quarts of new 
milk each meal, according to size and age. Some 
feed twice, others three meals daily. As the calves 
get older, various substitutes are mixed in the milk 
in quantity as the calf will bear it — half a pint of 
oatmeal made into thick gruel may be quoted as an 
average for an ordinary sized calf sir weeks old. Some 
substitute slim milk for new milk, but it does not answer 
well, for the calf recjuircs more of it, and also of the other 
substitutes beforeiit can get the rc(iiiibite proportion of 
fatV matter the system requires ; and, besides, skim milk 
is nearly devoid of the aromatic properties of new milk, so 
essential to its dietetic value. Almost every county has 
its own mode of “ doctoring the pail,” and in the majority 
of cases, the food \hus given is too sloppy. The more 
advisable plan is to give what new milk can be spared, 
and rich cooked food for the balance, containing no more 
liquid than healthy rumination requires. 

Small farmers seldom bring up more than one calf per 
cow by the pail, and more eorninoiily one calf to two 
cows, th« remainder of the milk being luscd in the family. 
Large stock breeders sometimes bring up as many as six 
calves per cow, but three calves per cow is perhaps nearer 
the average. 

Calves, whether suckled or fed by the pail, should be 
weaned ^adually. Reduce the quantity by degrees, until 
“ it is not yf'rth the coming for,'' and the calf wul part with 
its milk without a grumble, and the cow with nor calf ; 
but it is the reverse with both if separated otherwise. 

It is usual to calculate that a young heifer calf should 
be reared every fourth year purposely to take the place of 
its dam, but in practice, the rule has but a limited appli- 
cation on small farms. Thus the cow b first calf should, 
as a rule, not be her successor, and the third calf has 
generally more constitutional stamina than the second. 
And if the third calf is a bull, it docs not require much 
reasoning to show that the cottager’s young cow has to 
succeed not hffr dam, but her^raiid-uam, which involves 
too many young heifers on hand. Again the Alderney 
and Keny are two of the best breeds for private family 
use, and nowhere can they be so pn^fitably reared as on 
their own native ground, so that with few exceptions it is 
better to purchase young cows in the prime of milking, as 
afterwards directed, than to rear. If the cottager sells 
. his milk, the Yorkshire mixed shorthorns and the 
Ayrshire cows give larger quantities of milk, but when 
fed on washy food they arc sooner worn out, so that it is 
dipicult to apply the fourth year rule in this case. Large 
dairymen and stock breeders in the country experience no 
difflculjy in rearing their^own cow, and also ai surplus 
stock to supply l.Vrgp towns, selecting heifers from the best 
stocks at the prooer age, and so cm, as they are kept at 
less expense, botll fot food and. attendance, and if a heifer 
runs to fat, as they occasionally do, they can be sent ,to 
the shamb^lcs without much loss or disappointment. 

TJie usual perv)d of gestation for a cow is*hine months 
and nhie dayjj, or, as it is technically expressed, nine 
month?, fifid as many daysf' The shortest period on 
^riH:ord where a healthy cw was produced, is 240 days, 


and the longest, 311. It is s^om advisable to rear calves 
that come before 260 days, or after 300 days. Of 760 
cows (Lord Spencer's experiment) the greater proportion 
after 284 days were bull calves, and the greater pri^portion 
before 284 days were cow calves. 


THE COWHERD'S CALENDAR. 


SenVBD. WltL CALVB, 

Jan. X....... Oct xo 

*7 x6 

SBRVED. Witt CALVB. 

July x r.... April 9 

II 7 15 

.. 14 ,, a3 


. 30 

„ 83 Nov. 6 

Feb. 1 „ xo 

», at » a^ 

II a8 May 0 

Aug. X „ TO 

„ 7 „ 16 


„ 14 „ 33 

II 14 1, 33 




*» „ ->* 

,1 28 June S 

Sept. X „ 10 

.. 7 .. xa 




,, 31 38 


„ aS Jak 4 

April 1 f „ 8 

» aS •• July ^7 

Oct X 1. 10 

.. 7 ifi- 

14 ai 

II 14 ,1 S', 

.. 21 .. 28 

2X ,, 30 

s8 Feb. 4 

Mav r - .. 7 

II aB Ang. 6 

Nov. X ij lo 

7 13 

7 16 



.. at 37 

»» It -3 

„ 91 ,, 30 

.. sB Mar. 6 

June X ,1 xo 

,1 36 Sept. '6 

Dec. I I, 9 

t, 7 .. II t6 

II 7 ,, 13 

„ 14 ,, 23 

,1 14 II 83 

„ 21 ,1 30 

1, 21 .. 30 

,1 a8 April 6 

,,28 .•..Oct 6 


The Cowherd's Calendar is used thus If you wish 
your cow to calve about the 4th of February, then opposite 
this date you will fmd April 28, the time to serve her with 
the bull. Again, if your cow comes in season about April 7, 
opposite is January 14, and if that is too early, >ou must 
wait The time of serving should be carefully entered in 
your Herd-book,” and also the time of calving, and the 
calf posted into your stock-book, under cow calves or bull 
calves, as the case may be ; and this rule is as impenUive 
for one cow as for a herd of a hundred. 


COOKING. 

TURKEYS {continued), guinea fowl, tea fowl, 
PIGEONS. 

Hashed Tn,kcy, for those who object to cold meat, 
is easily done by preparing a gravy as above directed, 
and in it warming up the turkey, properly divided, with 
the remnants of stuffing or chestnuts, and the addition of 
a few kcrncllcd olives or sliced gherkins, taking care that 
the hash does not boil. A little prcklcd walnut varies the 
flavour nicely. You may garnish with fried or toasted 
bread, or with buttered toast re-toasted. 

Boiled Turkey . — Turkey boiled is often coupled with 
turkey spoiled, in which we hold ‘there is more rhyme 
than reason. So far from spoiling it, boiling makes 
turkey a dainty dish most acqpptable to persons with 
delicate stomachs who fear the richness or the roasted 
bird. U is scarcely a company dinner dish ; but nothing 
can be nicer tfor a quiet supper, after an evening out, with 
a small party of intimate friends. Truss the turkey as for 
roasting, stuffed with chestnuts and veal stuffing. Bpil it 
like a fowl, not in a cloth, but bound with broad tape, to 
lift it out of the boiler. Oyster sauce is the best to go 
with it ; but it may be accompanied with parsley and butter, 
Dutch sau^ce, or even goq-l melted butter relieved with the 
least pinSi of salt and horseradish, and mad^witjh its 
own boilings instead oCf^water. Any left should tc cut Up , 
as soon as removed from table, arranged on a» fresh dish, 
and masked with the sauce remaining, or with some made 
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turkey, you may also eat celery sauce (puree of celery, 
dilttt^ with milk or cream), chestnut sauce (/V/m), bread* 
sauce, or onion sauce. Wc have more to say about 
turkeys, but, our space being limited, will conclude with a 
fact. Avignon (for a time the residence of the popes) has 
always been famous for good eating, and, as a natural 
conscciuence, for good caters. A respectable president of 
the tribunal of that city had a proper sense of the turkey^s 
merits. One day, stepping^ out of doors after dinner, he 
exclaimed, “Faith! wc have just finished a magnificent 
turkey. It was excellent ; crammed with truffles up to 
the beak, tender as a pullet, fat as an ortolan, perfumed 
as. a thrush. We left, ma foi^ nothing but ihe bones.” 

■ How many were you asked an inquisitive friend. 

“ We were two,” “ Two ! ” “ Yes ; the turkey and I.” 

Guinea Fowl might take theirplace with game, for which 
they are used as substitutes, replacing pheasants after the 
shooting season is" over. These must Ik; birds hatched in 
the course of the previous summer, and will come in 
nicely during Lent and at Eastertide. They will hardly 
bear shutting up to fat in coops ^ but may be confined in 
company (even if you give them as co-mates old birds 
you do not intend to kill) in any airy roomy shed. The ■ 
secret, however, of liaving them in good plight, is to feed 
them well from the moment they leave the shell. Very 
rarely will they ever become what is called faty as com- 
pared Avith other poultry. Consequently, before putting 
them down roast, they may be wrapped in very thin 
slices of swe#t white liacon. 'fhey are trussed and di'esscd 
in exactly the same way as roast fowl or yiheasant ; they 
may be stuffed, or not, with veal or fancy stuffing, or 
truffled. Tlrcad sauce and brown savoury gravy arc 
indispensable accompaniments, to which onion sauce may 
be added. Those who wish to keep guinea fowl, ought to 
be reminded that they pair like partridges, instead of j 
being polygamous, like pheasants and cocks and hens, i 
Coiispmicntly, the eggs of guinea hens that have no mate 
are useless for hatching purposes ; it cilso prevents your | 
having any deyxmdencc, for breeding, on bought eggs ! 
coming from a farm wliere you do not know how they are j 
kept, (Hiinca fowl's eggs are esteemed as delicacies. 
Although much smaller than a hen’s, their shells are so 
thick that they lake cpiite as long to boil. Although 
guinea fowl will not abandon their own home, they arc of 
wandering habits, sleeping as often in the branches of 
some tall tree near the house as in the fowl-house, 'where 
they rarely lay their eggs, ])roferring to make their ricst (a 
hole in the ground) amongst dead lei^vcs, in a shrubbery, 
on a hedge-bank, or in a clump of nettles. Where villa 
grounds are closely crowded, a neighbour has as much 
chance of their eggs as their owner. They are noisy 
birds, giving the alarm at the slightest occurrence- and 
signalling the approach of every stranger. Allliough | 
unarmed with ‘-purs, the male is peevish and combative i 
with other poultry. The eggs require a month to hatch, | 
and it is best to confide them to a motherly bantam, who 
will cover nine. The young are exceedingly pretty. 
Their orange-red bills anc^ legs, and the dark zebra-like 
stripes with which they are marked from head to tail, 
bear no traces of theis* parents’ speckled plumage. No 
one who did not know, would guess from their appearance 
of what species of bird they were the offspring ; and when 
first hatched, they arc so strong and active as, to appear 
♦ not to require the attention really necessary to r -lar them. 
To bh successful, the poultry-keeper must remember that 
they are natives of a hotter and a drier climate than our 

The peacock was a state dish V olden time.* “ The 
vow of tril peacock” is an historii^l custom; |^ut long 
before our olden time, peacocks were in the highest 
esteem for the tabic. By ancient Romans they were , 


considered first-class delicacies. Horace^ translated by 
FranciSf says — 

Should hunger on your gnawing entrails seiaa * 

, Will turbot only, or a peacock please ? " 

And in a note he adds that Quints Hortensiut: was the 
first who gave the Romans a taste for peacock:*, and it 
soon became so fashionable a dish that all picople of 
fortune had it at their tables. Cicero pleasantly says, he 
had the boldness to invite Hirtius to s\ip with him even 
without a peacock. Marcus Aufidiiis Lurco made a 
prodigious fortune by fattening them for sale. The 
probable term of life with pea fowl is from eighteen to 
twenty years. They •may be eaten as poults at nine 
months or a twelvemonth old. If fatted, they must be 
shut up together with any turkeys that the^ may have 
been associated with, and fed exactly the same ; if confined 
aione,*they pine. They are, however, like turkeys, an 
excellent viand at a much more advancc?d age, and 
without any fatting, provided they have been well fed, and 
killed at a proper season (that is, when they are not 
renewing their plumage), and are hung up in ihe larder 
a sufficient lime before cooking. A disregard of these 
conditions has probably led to their being so little ap- 
! preciated in modern times as a dain^ dish. When 
; dressed for table they should be stuffed with forcemeat or 
j truffled, larded over the breast, or wrapped thereon in 
thin slices of white bacon, roasted at a gentle fire, and 
! sen^d with bread sauce and brown gravy, exactly like 
I turkeys, partridges, or pheasants. White pea^ fowl are 
much prized by those who prefer rarity to real beauty. * 

! Pigeons . — Everybody knows that domestic or dovecote 
■ pigeons pair, and lay only two eggs ; that the male bird 
j takes his turn on the nest, and assists in fteding the young 
j wiili undigested food from his own crop. There are, 
however, wild species wdiich lay only one egg ; Sind at 
least one of these, the N orth American passenger pigeon, 
makes its appearance (strange to relate) in countless flocks. 
'Amongst the very numerous species of wild pigeons 
which are scattered nearly all over the world, only one, 
the blue rock dove {Coluniha Uvid)^ has been really 
domesticated. All the fancy breeds of pigeods*«are be- 
lieved by many naturalists to be derived or descended 
from ibis ; but fancy or loft pigeons are of such high 
antiquity that no certain conclusion can be safely arrived 
at respecting this matter, which is of great interest in a 
scientific point of view. The collared turtle {Colin/tba 
risoria) becomes exceedingly, even iroublcsomcly, tame, 
but cannot be trusted with its liberty, and, therefore, is 
not truly domesticated. So far as wc learn, the flesh of all 
pigeons is good to cal, although reputed to be of a heating 
nature, if long persevered in as an article of diet. Wild 
pigeons, such as our woid pigeon, stoclf dove, and 
migratory turtle, may be regarded as game, in kitchen 
language. Some Australian species are little bigger than 
larks, others are as large ns hens. The extinct dodo, the 
largest of all, was unquestionably a pigeon that could not 
fly. 

As a rule, it may be slated that pigeons bred for the 
table are finer on the Continent than in England, though we 
are far from adding better flavoured. In the south es- 
pecially, the runts (the largest breed), or crosses from them, 
are common, as they seem to have been 2cx? years agop^* 
Mr. Edward Browne, in 1664, wrqjte to Mr. Craven, “ Wee 
came honfe by the islaffSd of Nisida. .... By this«time 
you ipiist coniccturc wee had a good stomach to our 
supper, which wee made of pigeons, nhe best hcare, with- 
out controuersy, in the workf, as big as pimets.” Our own 
blue rocks, however, with plentiful food, will breed nearly 
all the year round, except during moulting timej and in 
long-continuecl frosts. The flesh of the Voung birds 4 s 
excellent, and by some connoisseurs is esteemed superior 
to that of any other species ; but it must be made into ^ 
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pies or stewed, being seldom fai enough to roast. For 
, this purpose we must have recourse to the large lazy 
rudts. “ They say.V saith Willoughby, " that the eating of 
dove’s flesh is of force against the plague, insomuch that 
they who make it their constant or ordinary food arei 
seldom seized by pestilential diseases ; others commend 
it against the palsy and trembling ; others write that it 
is of great use and advantage to them that are dim- 
sighted. The flesh of young pigeons is restorative, and 
useful to recruit the strength of such as arc getting up, 
or newly recovered from some great sickness ; to us it 
seems to be most savoury, and if we may stand to the 
verdict of our palate, comparable to the most esteemed.” 

Notwithstanding which favourable opinion there are 
communities which abstain from pigeons. In parts of 
Russia they are revered as emblems of the Holy Ghost, 
while the pigeons of Venice arc the proteges of the city ; 
they arc fed every day at two o’clock ; a dinner-bell isi 
rung for them/ and they are not allowed to be interfered 
with. Any person found ill-treating a pigeon is arrested. 
If it is his first oifenCe he is fined ; if he be an old 
offender he is sent to prison. It is believed in Venice 
that the pigeons are in some way connected with the 
prosperity of the city ; that they fly round it three times a 
day in* honour of^the Trinity ; and ilicir being domi- 
eixed in the town is a sign that it will not be swallowed up 
by the waves. 

Pil^eons 4 la Crapaudine.—J^^iYon Brissc, one of the 
greatest living authorities on French cookery, boasts that 
he has at hts fingers’ ends no less than sixty-two ways of 
dressing pigeons. He gives their titles, some of which, as 
“ Merry Pigeons " and “ Pigeons in Plain Surtouts,’' arc 
amusing ; but our excellent English pigeon pic is not in- 
cluded on his list.* One cause of this multitude of receipts 
is the convenience of pigeons, when there is a dove-cote 
at handk, in any scarcity of butcher’s meat. Moreover, 
pigeons arc more abundant on the Continent than w'ith 
us, in consequence of the long, dry, warm summer, which 
favours their breeding ; tlit‘y are also flner, the domestic 
varieties being larger-sized than ours. Pigeons d la 
crapaudine arc simply broiled pigeons, which you may* 
varylaccordflng to your taste and appliances. After pluck- 
ing and singeing the pigeons, and cutting off their feet, 
split them cmen down the back, empty them, saving the 
livers, and flatten them without breaking any bones, 
which is easily down by means of small iron skewers. 
Smear them with oiled butter ; sprinkle them first with 
•'^sieiv-chopped parsley, and chives or green onions, 
pepper and salt, and then with as much grated bread- 
crumbs as will stick to them. Broil them on a clear fire. 
If you have not the means of broiling convenient, you 
may do them, with care, in a cooking stove or American 
oven. For sq^ce : Brown bu^cr and flour in a saucepan ; 
dilute with broth and white wine ; season with chopped 
parsley, shalots, and mushrooms, and add thereto the 
livers cut small. When the pigeons are nicely browned, 
and enough done without being dried, arrange them on a 
hot dish, and pour the sauce, after a boil up, over them. 
If mushrooms arc not at hand, you may supply their 
place by putting a tablcspoonful of catchup into the 
sauce. 

^The simplest and perhaps the best ways of cooking 
jageons are : — Baked in a pic, quartered, with hard eggs 
and veal, flavoured with, pepper, macc, and lcmon«peel ; 
boiledrin a pudding, quartered, with veal or vely tender 
beef ; and stewed whole, with quite young frame horn- ! 
carrots, not more than a coupL of inches long* or^with 
green peas, or with mixed vegetables d la jatMiniere, 

We have touched upon the rearing and fattening of 
^'hc^eons for tlu^ table but slightly, as this subject will re- 
iit'e attention in a section of the HouskhcTli) Guide to 
^WMiich it more properly belongs, namely, that under the 

bf ” Animals Kept for Pleasure and Profit” i 

^rfecord w. ^ 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE.— BIRDS. 

THE CANARY— STANDARD PROPERTIES {candimted). • 
«, The Nottingham Variegation.^Y\^ birds, having the 
throat, breast, and belly, entirely white, bufif, or yellow* 
Their points of perfection being 4 for clearness and 
richness of feather ; 4 for evenness of marking, and being 
alike on both sides ; 4 for blackness of beak, legs, feet, 
and nails. For beak 2, head 8 , neck 8 , back 10, shoulders 

9, wings 1 2, chest 6, body 8, tail 7, legs 8, fbet 3, feathers 

10, attitude 6 . These points to be taken from the applicable 
standard rules for dear Belgians. 

The Yorkshire Variegation, — This class differs from the 
Belgian variegation only in two properties, cap and tail ; 
the head being clear, but marked round the eyes ; the tail 
evenly marked, with white or black feathers on each 
side ; in the centre, the remainder of an opposite colour. 
Both above and below, the birds must lx: clear from head 
to tail. 

Dutdk Canaries. — Tlicsc arc very long birds, often 
longer than the Bc*lgi:ms, but differ from them in figure. 
They are straight from the beak to the tip of the tail ; 
the neck is straight ; the logs arc bent at the joint ; the 
skin is coarser, and the feathers arc not so compact, but 
longer, broader, and coarser. The beak is slender, clear, 
and white ; head flat and small } neck long and 
straight ; shoulders high, flat, and well-filled ; wings, 
long and compact ; chest, slightly cur-cd ; body, very 
long, straight, and tajiermg ; tail, long and thin ; legs, 
long, and bent at the joint ; feet and nails^. long, clear, 
and not twisted ; feathers, close and compact (some- 
times the bird is frilled ; some admire this, but it is said 
to arise from uncompactness of feather, &c.) Colours, 
rich, clear, and regular ; altitude, as upright as a pouter 
pigeon. Points in perfection : Beak 2, head 3, nQ:ck 8, 
shoulders 9 ; wrings 1 2, chest 6, body 8, tail 9, legs 4, feet 
and nails 3, fc.itlicrs 10, colours 9, altitude 6. 

Songof Canaries . — Birds most approved of as harmoni- 
ous and delightful songsters arc those that sing the follovr- 
ing notes of the nightingale : the water -bubble, sweet jug, 
followed by a swilling lliit or trill, and the sprightly 
whisking, weeting, efiowing, and fearing of the titlark. 
Some persons arc satisfied with birds that sing a strong, 
long, and continuous song, without harsh or whining 
notes. 

The Midland Singing Birds Society’s requirements 
in good song arc ; greatest number and variety of notes ; 
greatest harmony of song ; greatest length of rolls or 
runs on the same notes, measured by seconds ; greatest 
length of time without breaks, or least number of breaks 
within 15 minutes. ’ 

Males. — All pied mules (to receive prizes at exhibitions) 
must show some distinct dUtinguishing marks of each 
parent bird, not resembling each other ; having, when one 
parent is a canary, the best resemblance to canary 

n erties. Any rare class of mule is most highly prized, 
e distinguishing marks of each parent can be satis- 
factorily proved. Many British finches will pair with 
canaries, and we should be inclined to class them thus ; 
best for song, linnets and goldfinches. Siskins will readily 
match with canaries ; but the yoilng are inferior song-birds. 
It is said that chaffinches, grcenfyiches, bramblennches, 
bullfmciics, and other birds will breed with canaries ; but 
mules brcQ from these birds would only be valued for 
their plumage or variety, as they are indifferent song- 
birds. It necessary to state that many dealers and 
fanciers believe that mules will not breed either with 4 he 
races of their parents, or with mules of similar parmtage 
to their own, and we have never seen the offspring of 
such binf 5 at any omrtKblogical exhibition. Some writers, 
however, express a con/rary opinion. t 

\ye no^ give a few^gcncral remarks on the subject of 
purchasing the canary. When you have selected the 
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]Sifdf dcf not, unless you are dealing with a tradesman 
* of known respectalnlity, suffer the dealer to touch your 
* bird, but pay a deposit on the cage the bird occu- 
piest and take your purchase home with you. Nevgr 
.bujf a bird from .those who hawk them about the, 
streets, as, although cheap, they are as a rule more 
or less worthless, being the refuse stock of the dealers. 
In some cases, too, street vendors have been known I 
to sell sparrows dyed and disguised to represent 
canaries. * 

The best time to buy a canary is that when they arrive 
in large numbers, fresh, strong, and healthy, from the 
country. This time is just before Christmas. Long after 
this the young birds usually become spoiled by the com- 
pany of inferior songsters, and such noisy companions as 
macaws, fowls, dogs, &c. Handle your bird as little as 
possible, and get it into your own cage by placing the ; 
iwo open doors together, and if it is evening, put a 


MATS FOR DINNER AND BREAKFAST 
TABLES. 

There are many ornamental accessories, giving a fimsh 
i to the dinner and breakfast table, in the manumeture of 
which the female members of the household may find 
pleasant and amusing employment. At the family dinner, 
for instance, when flowers are not ^ required as a centre- 
piece for the table, a glass water-jug and goblets ought to 
occupy the vacant space. As these, however, would not 
be elective if placed on the white table-cloth, an orna- 
mental mat is required for them to stand on. This may 
be very quickly and simply made, with the following 
'materials : — A sheet «f common pasteboard (rather think 
some fine French merino of the brightest scarlet, and 
lain white china buttons of different sizes, •such as may 
e seen in our designs. These buttons may be purchased 
at 2^ d. the gross at a tailor’s trimming shop. The mat 




Fig. 4- • Fig. 5. Fig. 6 . 


lighted candle in front of that you wish him to enter; 
then hang the bird-cage in the place ^it is to occupy. If 
your purchase is a young bird, do not hang it with any 
other noisy birds, but in a room by itself, as otherwise its 
song may suffer deterioration. Young canaries, being 
very imitative, are usually brought up under good tutors, 
suen as the titlark and the nightingale, but they readily 
lose what they have been taught, and acquire bad habits, 
under the influence of* bad company. The twitter of 
hen-canaries, in his hearing, will prove very mischievous. 
As* he grows older he gets wiser, and onl)r imitates his 
superiors. 

When in good health, the bird is slender in shape, 
sprightly, and active; his excrement soon becomes ary 
sm is of a darkish colour in the middle ; he sits his 
perch bolt upright, and takes notice of what is going on 
mround him. If you particularly wish your bird to sing 
by gaslight, you must darken tHU* cage in thewlay-time, 
and noUft over-feed him. Where veveraf birds are hung 
together, their cages should be A pkced that they^only ] 
hear but do not see each other. * 


should be 22 inches long,Jpy 9 inches widd, and to these 
dimensions the pasteboard should be cut. The merino 
being of sufficient size to turn over the edge about an 
inch, should now be placed over the pasteboard, and tacked 
to it, so as to keep it stretched smoothly upon it, the edge 
being turned over on the wrong side. A straight row of 
buttons is now firmly sewn all along, about half an inch 
or less from the edge, taking the stitches through the 
pasteboard, which firmly fixes the merino in its place, and 
allows the tacking thread to be afterwards removed. 
After this, the design .should be worked, and if the GrcciAn 
border (Fig. 5) should be chospn, it will look best in the 
smallest sized buttorft. In Figs. 2 and 6 three different 
sizes of buttons arc made use of, and in all cases they are 
seinli through to the pasteboard# For sewing on the 
buttons, white or scarlet siHc may be selected, according to 
tiste ; the scarlet has a pretty effect, but the white gives a 
ure, dead look to the work, reminding one soiq^wl^t of a 
order of Arved ivory laid upon the* scarlet ground. 
When the design has been confjplctcd, the mat should be 
covered at the back with wttite glazed calico, whidh may 
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be tutived in and felled down at i little distance from the 
•outside edge. This^mat will be found also useful for the 
brcajefast table as a stand for the teapot, milk jug, and 
sugar basin. We give six designs for borders suitable for 
tfither breakfast or dinner-table mats. Perhaps for the 
former, Figs. 3 and 6 would be the best, as the wider and 
more elaborate pattern^ should be reserved for the centre 
of the dirvncr-table. We have given the dimensions 
suitable to an average tabic ; but these can be varied, 
and the mat made larger or smaller as required. Scarlet 
flannel may be used instead of French merino, and is 
more inexpensive ; but the latter has a delicacy and close> 
ness of texture in which the fonner is deficient. 


THE HOUSE. 

THE STORE-ROOM. 

The rapidly-increasing value of land in every district 
easy^ of approach by rail has brought about a degree 
of discomfort in domestic architect u^'e undreamt of in 
former timesi Good housewives, accustomed to roomy 
stair-landings, long passages, large cupboards, and sepa- 
rate offices for various kinds of household labour, 
rcco^ncile themselves with difficulty to the circumscribed 
dimensions usually afforded for domestic purposes in 
modern villa residences. ‘Nor is the complaint confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of large towns. Even 
remote rural districts are becoming a prey to the novel 
sysien\of hcjSsc-building and its attendant inconveniences. 

One of the first acts of denial imposed upon most 
housewives, in order to meet existing circumstances, con- 
sists in giving up the keeping of any kind of stores. The 
nearest grocePs shop has become in most cslablishmeiiis 
the substitute for the store-room ; and a poor substitute, at 
the best of times, that warehouse proves, entailing endless 
vexations and disappointments, which were unknown 
when, it was - the custom for all well-to-do families to 
provide for their daily wants in advance. Fitted with 
every requisite to meet the numberless emergencies that 
arise in domestic life, the compact little apartment was at 
once the gerteral resort in moments of need, and a pleasing 
and healthful source of occupation to the female members 
of a household. Intent upon laying in stores, at conve- 
nient seasons, in preserving, pickling, herb-drying, sauce- 
making, sorting and arranging goods, 11111 ch lime was 
profitably employed, which now hangs heavily on the 
hands of many women. 

If with the cessation of the above duties a corre- 
sponding amount of gain were secured, regrets on the 
subject need be but few. It is not so, however. The 
housekeeper's lime and patieneft arc now a-days tried 
in checking accounts, which ihl' system of giving daily 
orders to tradesmen entails ; and servants arc liable to be 
very much interrupted in their w'ork by being sent on 
errands after forgotten items. Just at the last moment, be- 
fore sending a dish to table, for instance, it is apt to be 
discovered that the principal ingredient is not at hand. 
People that can be ill spared from home at the time are 
obliged to be sent hither and thither to supply the 
deficiency, and, when obtained, the particular article is, 
perhaps, not of the quality desired. In illness, the need 
of tf’ wcD-furnished store-room is painfully felt. The 
extreme importance of hating realljf genuine stores at 
command at such times cannot be over-rated. Life or 
death may depend upon the quality of nourishment ad- 
ministered at the djitical'tnomenf of a turn in tlie disease. 

General as the custom has become of procuring most 
stores at the grocer's shop, upon the plea th.at there is 
no room irf modejn residences to keep sucl^ things at 
home? persons wbo may be disposed to try the experiment 
may easily do s6, in most cases,^where the plan is supposed | 
to be impracticable. A very litU.e room will hold a large | 


f. I 

number of useful stores, provided a system of arrangeiment 
be observed. There is scarcely, in fact, a small villa in 
any of the principal suburbs of large towns that does not 
contain the kind of nook required. The circumstancecof 
builders constantly committing the error of building rooms 
that are totally unfit for any domestic purpose whatever, 
save as lun^ber-rooms, comes to the aid of our suggestion. 
'All that is wanted is ingenuity to convert these otherwise 
waste places into rooms where stores may be kept. Even 
a good-sized linen-press, placed on the landing of a 
staircase, may be made suitable to the purpose. Either 
place should be fitted with shelves, neither loo far apart 
» nor too broad. In the one case valuable space is lost, and 
in the other small articles are liable to be out of sight 
behind larger ones. 

Some ventilation is necessary in whatever kind of room 
js devoted to the keeping of stores. If an ordinary window 
and chimney be picscnl, no farther contrivance is needed. 
If not, jierforated zinc, let in at the upper part of a door, 
will supply tlie nctcl(\l air. If a linen-press of the kind 
alluded to be in use, a current of air should be supplied 
from the back or sides, as well as from the front. 

I Bearing in mind th.it limited space is generally all that 
can be spared for the purpose in question, the follow- 
ing sifggcstions will bear reference only to / he most general 
wants. 

Firstly, with regard to the purchasing of grocery, soap, 
candles, &c. Suppl)ing a store-room entirely from an 
ordinary grocer’s shop is not a profitable plan, either as 
regards th(i price or the quality of the provistons. The 
better morle is tu ascertain what articles certain dealers 
are celebrated for, ,md to buy such things exclusively from 
sucli dealcTs. There arc certain establishments, for ex- 
ample, that .arc noted for the excellence of their tea at 
moflcratc prices ; others aj'C equally famous for good and 
cheap coffee. Wlicn found, these tiadesmcn are the 
people to deal with, because, as they confine their business 
entirely to one article of sale, they are the most likely to 
exercise discrimination in the selection of their goods ; and 
from being in a condition to buy in large quantities at tlic 
lowest market prices, they are enabled to sell at a pro- 
portionate scale of profit. As a general rule, whatever piir- 
cluiscs may be desired should be made of the chosen firm 
direct. The goods should be paid for on or before delivery, 
and a discount taken for ready money payment. 

The same line of conduct should be observed in laying 
in other descriptions of stores. In all cases where it is 
practicable, the manufacturer or the direct importer is 
the best agent lo employ. Even if the price docs not 
appear less than through other channels, the quality of 
the goods is likely to be superior, which comes to the 
same thing in the end. In the latter case, discrelionr 
should be used in the consumption of such stores. 

TJie chief error to* guard against in having articles of 
daily consumption in the house is a lavish habit in their 
use. In most households there is a tolerable average ob- 
servable, and if any excess beyond the usual consumption 
becomes apparent, it may be assumed that there has been 
some mismanagement. 

A pair of scides and a set of weights should forma part 
of storc-roqm fittings. All articles g^iven out shoulq be 
weighed with the same precision as is customary at shop^s. 
It is perhaps needless to say that the door of a store-room 
should be fitted with a good key, small enough to be con- 
veniently earned at all times in the housekeeper’s pocket. 

Reverting to the labour connected with the providing 
of stores, we will make a few suggestions that may be 
useful to the inexperienced. Beginning with preservings 
Some pcopk say that you /);an buy jams as cheaply as you 
can make tnem. Takin^,.he actual cost into coriiFidera-' 
tion, perhaps the difference in price is but trifling ; but 
there h no comparison between the quality of the two 
articles. Home-made jams are really what they profess 
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^ to be,'wiAout the aid of substitutes generally used by the 
^ trade, and the former afford a valuable article dff diet. If 
judiciously used, nothing is more conducive to the health 
of ygwng children during the winter than home preserved 
fruiC The average quantity of sugar for preserving ripe 
fruit (and none otlier is profitable), is three-quarters of a 
pound to a pound of fruit. Some housekeepers recom- 
mend less, but their Jams arc apt to fail. With the above 
greater proportion of sugar, less boiling suffices ; conse- 
quently, less loss is incurred by evaporation, y^^enty 
minutes after jam has come to the “boil” is suffi- 
cient. “ Preserving loaf sugar ” is more profitable tlyin 
moist sugar, and costs but little more. Loaf sugar is 
also drier, and has, therefore, higher preserving qualities. 
No skimming is required when loaf sugar is used. Jams 
should be tied down whilst as soon after they arc 
taken from the stove as possible. There is then no need 
of using oiled paper, brandy, &c. The pots should pot 
only be thoroughly dry, but should be heated in the oven 
to be certain that there is no moistiiijs about them. As 
soon as the jam is tied down, it should be placed on the 
shelf it is designed to occupy, leaving just a little space 
between each pot. One pot should not be placed upon 
another, neither should any other articles be suffered to 
rest on jams. Mildew is apt to form if these precautions 
arc neglected. • 

The most profitable family jams for winter use are 
raspberry and currant, nixed in the proportion of one- 
third of raspberries to tvvo-tliirds of currants. Eaten 
with hot ricf, plain biulcd, this is a wholesome winter 
pudding for* children. Plack currant jam is equally use- 
ful for roll-puddings ; and raspberry and strawberry jam • 
for finer kinds of pastry, such as open tarts and iJie like. | 
For the latter purpose the jam should not bo added till after 
the crust is baked. Preserved rliiibai b Is not profitable if 
one has to buy the rhubarb. If it be of hoiiie-growlh, 
the jam is well worth makiiv;. Mixed with orange m.ar- 
makulc, rhubarb Jam is an excellent tonic relish for delicate 
appetites. Two-thirds of rhubarb to one of orange innr- 
malade is a good proportion, Rhubarb Jam for winter 
use should be made in the fall of the) ear — not before 
August. Stone fruits are not profitable preserved in i 
sugar, but, if the expense be not objected to, they afford | 
an agreeable change. j 

'I'he most apinovcd mode of preserving greengages, j 
apricots, plums, &c., is boiling them m syrup. The fruit . 
should first be stoned, care being taken not to bruise it. I 
A syrup having been prepared by boiling sugar and water j 
together for ten minutes, in the proportion of one pound 
of loaf sugar in a teacupful of water (quarter of a pint), 
the fruit should be added to the syriip, and be suffered to 
simmer till tender. Tlic syrup and fruit should then be 
turned into a large dry pan, and the following day the 
process of boiling should be repeated fpr a quarter of ;m 
hour. At the second boiling, the kernels previously re- 
moved from the shells, and blanched, sJiould be added. 
Skimming must be carefully attended to in this mode of 
preserving, otherwise the synip will not look clear. The 
best time for the above preserves is August and September. 
The fruit should not be over-ripe. One pound of sugar 
to One pound of fruit should be allowed. 

Fruit jellies arc almost all made in the same way — 
namely, by simmering the fruit in a jar placed in boiling 
water till the juice is extracted. Then strain off t he fruit and 
to every pint of juice add one pound of loaf ^gar. Boil 
and skim for twenty minutes. Remove the jelly from the 
firef, and tie down in pots as described for jams. F or black 
curraht jelly allow a quarter of a pint of water to every 
pint of juice, in addition to the usual proportion of sugar. 

is one of those prese wng operation^ that are 
best done at home, even although the result ^fhould be 
that the articles pickled present a l»s brilliant appearance 
than those which arc purchased at oil warehouses. Several 


Chief points are to be obferved in piclding. The vinegar ' 
used should be of the strongest quality, and should I 
j not be boiled, but simply brought to scalding heat. This ' 
may be effected by sleeping the required quantity of 
•spice in vinegar, and setting it to stew gently for twelve 
hours on a trivet, or on a stove. The vinegar should * 
then .be strained from the spice, and used as required. 

A stock vinegar, useful for most purposes, may be pre- 
pared by mixing a quaiter of a pound of blade pepper- 
corns with two ounces of allspice, half an ounce of 
cloves, and two ounces of bruised ginger. The above pro- 
portion of spice is sufficient for a quart of vinegar. The 
•^ice, when strained off, may be covered again witli 
vinegar, and kept irf the store-room for filling up jars 
from which pickles have been taken out. The best mode 
of preparing vegetables for pickling is to sAeep them in 
bay-salt and water, strong enough to float an egg, for 
•twenfy -four hours, from which they must afterwards be 
drained by lying on a sieve. When thoroiTghly saturated 
wMth salt the pickle may be added, and the jars tied down 
with several thicknesses of brown paper or bladder satu- 
rated with the vinegar pickle. Most picklefe are hwjtter for 
being kept at least one year before they are useo! No metal 
saucepans or spoons should be allowed to touch pickles. 
The least moisture will spoil all the woA. Small dnions, 
cauliflowers, gherkins, and walnuts are in most general 
favour. People who prefer digestibility to crispness par- 
boil the substances to be pickled in the brine of salt and 
water previously to adding the vinegar# 

The preparation of sauces, flavoured vinegarA and dried 
herbs amply repays for the small amount of trouble 'such 
things demand. Our French neighbours arc very diligent 
in these occupations, and to their forcthouglit and intclli- 
gtmcc may be attributed much of their success in cookery. 
The great point to bear in mind is, to be ready to turn to 
account all the ^•f<)od things which successive seasons bring, 
and not to rely on ch;incc productions. All who arc desirous 
of making store-sauccs, &c,, will find the autumn qnd 
the end of summer the most favourable time of the year. 

It is then that the ingatliering of most of the herbs from 
which appetising relishes arc made takes place, and the 
necessary iugrcdicnis may be purchased for a mere 
tiiflc, which arc expensive to buy at other seasons. For 
instance, no store-room is comjflctc witliout the following 
- and we may say that no good cookery can be complete 
without such flavours : — 

Garlic From Mid.summcr to Michaelmas is 

the best lime, and twopennyworth of garlic will supply q, 
family with vinegar of the kind for twelve months. The 
garlic should be simply peeled, cut in slices, and covered 
with strong vinegar m a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle. 
One or two drops of this vinegar will impart an agreeable 
flavour to most sauces, soi|ps, and stews. hTo sauce, how- 
ever, requires a more sparing use. 

Shalot JV/?ie is a more delicate preparation than the 
above, and may be used for the same purposes, if pre- 
ferred. A quarter of a pound of shalots minced finely 
and coA'ered with half a pint of sheiry, should be left to 
soak for a few days. I bc wine should then be poured off, 
and added to the same quantity of freshly-chopped shalots, 
as at first. Repeat this process thrce*times. Strain the 
wine from the shalots, and bottle for use. Shalots ifi 
August arc about cightpcncc per pound. • 

Ck/li Vinegar is made by simply slicing chilies, and 
covering* them with Vinegar in closely-corked, • wide- 
inoujhed bottles. In August and September chilies arc 
from fourpcnce to sixpence per dozen. ^ A few drops of 
chili vinegar are a great ftnprovement to winter salads, 
stewed steaks, &c. When the vinegar is sufficiently 
saturated wil^i the chilies, the latter may be ad(icd to any 
mixed pickles that may be kept jn store. * ♦ 

Tarragon Vinegar is invaluable for siiads, zyd is 
almost always used by the French, Tarragon vinegar is 
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made by steeping the herb in vih^r, and bottling it off 
whfA strained, having been previously left two or three 
days to stand and !K$ttle. 

Mint Vinegar is an excellent relish for cold mutton in 
the winter, and is made in the' same manner as tarragon, i 
' with the exception that the mint, if finely chopped, may 
be eaten as in mint-sauce. All the above sauces should 
be kept in moderately small bottles closely corked, and 
tied down with parchment steeped in vinegar. When the 
pjU’chmcnt is dry, the top should be dipped in bottle wax. 
The latter process should not be performed till all the 
sediment has settled and been removed. 

Dried Herbs arc invaluable for winter use. The herb^ 
should be gathered just before they Bloom, that being the 
time when the flavour of the plant is strongest in the 
leaf. Having been dried by suspending in a kitchen, the 
leaves should be stripped from the stalks, and finely 

? owdered by rubbing between the palms of the hand. < 
hey should then be put into bottles and tightly closed. 
Bottles about the size which usually contain anchovies 
are the best for this pufpose. Lemon-thyme, marjoram, 
pennyroyal (the latter being essential for flavouring pork- 
sausages), ahd sweet basil arc the most useful of the herbs 
in common use for soup, stuffing, forccnieat balls, &c. 

pried sage and mint are ec|iially useful. Care is re- 
quired to remove all roots containing grit before the 
drying begins. The above herbs may be mostly gathered 
between July and September. 

A very convcnici\t store-saiicc will be found for broiled 
meat, deviH?d bones, &c., made of the following : — Two 
wine-Tglasscs of mushroom catchup, one of walnut catchup, 
and a table-spoonful of Worcestershire sauce. These, mixed 
together and well shaken, are very handy when a relish 
is needed in a hurry ; added to a little melted butter, the 
above is a very good accompaniment to fish. 

Mushroom catchup is so well-known and well-established 
a favourite, that it is only needful to recommend its being 
made at home, in preference to being purchased at shops. 
Half a sieve of ftap mushrooms, looking, in the basket, 
perhaps black and a little broken, may generally be 
bought in the markets, at the end of August, for 5s,, 
and will ipakc half a dozen wine-bottles of catchup, at 
the' additional cost of the salt and spices for flavouring. 
The proportion of spices rocommentlcd in a preceding 
paragraph for pickle vinegar will serve for flavouring the 
catchup. Having cleared the mushrooms from the grit 
at the stems (provided the steins be left on the mush- 
rooms), proceed to spread them in a large pan, in layers, 
sprinkling each layer plentifully with salt, I’hc pan 
should then be tilted, in order to let the juice drain in a 
corner, where it may be easily removed by a cup. After 
n day or two’s draining, fresh salt may be sprinkled on 
the mushroomt^, and the mush(poms squeezed, which w*ill 
cause the remaining juice to flow freely. These first 
juices should be saved separately, and make what is 
called double catchupu*^ The catchup should be boiled 
with the spices for about twenty minutes, and, having 
settled and become cold, it should be put into some 
bottles and corked. Fresh sediment will form in a few 
clays, from which the catchup must be cleared, and Anally 
bottled. Winc-botlJes that have been used for containing 
spirits are beat for this purpose, provided they have been 
closely corked. All utensils used in the making and 
pres ving catchup should be perfectly dry. 

' eand catciiup is made oy posring about thfec pints 

of to the above quantity of mushrooms, adding fresh 

S’ / After having beeq left to satuf^ate for a day or so,^the 
>dirooms shouKl be boiled up and the liquid treated as 
jSovc. The mushrooms themselves are still fit for im- 
mediate use, in stews, curries, and the like ; and, if dried 
in a^very slow oven, may be pounded and ke^it for winter 
use, to flavou{ hashes, stews, and soup. 

Other stores will be treated of in a subsequent chapter. 


. ODDS AND ENDS. 

Ta Sweeten Butter. — If you add drachms of carbo- 
neite of soda to 1 lb, of butter hamg a rank flaveam it 
will render it perfectly sweet again. Dripping and fiinl 
may be also treated in the same way. 

A Refreshing Drink. — Slice two oranges and one lemon 
into a jug with 2 oz, of candied sugar. Pour over this one 
quart of boiling water, keep stirring at intervals until 
cold. This is an excellent drink in warm weather. 

Offensive Feet — Take i part of muriatic acid to ib 
parts of water. Rub the feet with this mixture every 
niglit before retiring to bed. 

To take away Soot Stains from a Dilute some 

sulphuric acid with water, and wash over the stained part 
If you do not And the stain disappear, add a little more 
sulphuric acid, to make the mixture stronger. 

The management of the Finger-nails. — The correct 
management of the nails is to cut them of an oval shape, 
corresponding with fhc shape of the Angers. Never allow 
them to grow too long, as it makes it diAicult to keep them 
clean ; nor too short, as it causes the tips of the Angers to 
become flattened, and enlarged, and turn upwards, which 
gives the hand an awkward appearance. The skin which 
grows in a semicircle on the top of the nail requires much 
attention, as it is often drawn on with its growth, dragging 
the skin below the nail so tight as to cause it to divide 
into what are termed agnails. This is to be prevented by 
separating the skin from the nail by a blunt half-circular 
instnimcnt. Many persons cut this pellicle, Yfhich causes 
it to grow very thick and uneven, and sometimes damages 
the growth of tlic nail. It is also iniurious to prick under 
the nail with a pen or penknife, or point of the scissors. 
The nails should be scrubbed with a brush not too hard, 
and the semicircular flesh pressed back with the towel 
without touching the quick. This method, if pursued 
daily, will keep the nails in proper order. When the nails 
arc badly formed or ill shaped, the ridges or Abres should 
be scraped and rubbed with a lemon, and well dried after- 
wards ; but if the nails arc very thin, the above remedy 
will not do them any good, but might cause them to 
split. 

To clean Gilt yewellery — Cheap French Articles . — 
Wash the brocjch, earrings, &c., with soap and water; 
rinse ; and with a small, soft brush, wash the article with 
spirits of hartshorn. 

To prevent Fleas. — Placing camphor in small bags 
about your person, and also about the beds, will send 
them away ; or a few sprigs of wild myrtle and penny- 
royal placed between the bed and mattress, or on the 
counterpane, will prevent them annoying you during sleep. 
It is a good thing to put a little essence of pennyroyal m 
the water in which you wash before retiring to rest. 
Pennyroyal will destroy most insects, or keep them away, 
as they have a general dislike to the smell of it. 

To remove Stains from the Hands. — In paring apples 
or scraping new potatoes the hands become stained. 
By using pumice stone when washing the stains wUl be 
removed. 

A Hint in Feather beds and mattresses may 

be tied up in old carpets instead of blankets, when they 
will make neat packages ; and large books may be placed 
in the centre, and prevent the possibility of the binding 
being damaged. 

7 'o Bleach Wool. — To ilb. of woollen yam take 2lb^ of 
powdered wHAte chalk, and mix with cold water to a paste. 
Knead the yam about in this for a short time, after whidi 
rinse in cold water and dry, and the wool will appear 
thoroughly cleansed and bleached. 

Ivory prHaments.—*Tbie French way to clean 
serve the colour of ivjftsy ornaments, brooches,#jarriiigs, 
card-cases^ bracelets, cl&ins, &c.: — Place the articles to be 
clcaited in a basin of cold water, and allow them to remain 
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in It tweAty*four hours. Take them out of the water, and 
lay them on* a clean soft towel, but do not them ; 
they must dry by the air, and any water that remains in the 
carving of the ivory should be blown out ; if allowed 
settfe on the ivory it would destroy the colour. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

• PAINTING {continued). 

Selection of Colours.— ^oihxng has yet been laid on 
style in colouring. In this you should be guided by the 
use for which an apartment is designed, and in like manner, 
with regard to the decoration of articles of furniture, by 
the purposes of the apartment for which such articles of 
furniture are designed Cheerfulness and brightness are 
the characteristics which should distinguish a drawing- 
room, and these may be best produced by the introduction 
of delicate tints of brilliant colouring and a considerable 
extent of gilding. The chief contrasts should be in the 
furniture, the brilliancy of which will derive additional 
effect ;from the walls being kept in due subordination, 
although taking part in general liveliness. The appear- 
ance of a library should be sombre and grave, the effect 
of which is greatly increased by its being situated upon a 
shady and quiet side of the house. No more colouring 
should be employed than necessary to lend a pleasing 
effect and to give the room an air of comfort. The de- 
coration of a dining-room should be rich and substantial, 
^nd any con|rasts introduced should not be remarkable, 
and no gil<Jing should be employed except for the sake of 
relief. This style of decoration will be found best to corre- 
spond with the massive nature of the furniture. The 
ciecoration of bedrooms should wear the combined appear- 
ance of cleanliness, coolness, and cheerfulness. For halls 
and staircases the style of decoration siiould be simple, 
and wear a cool aspect. Thi object desired should be an 
appearance of height and good architectural effect, which 
is produced by the light and shadow. At the same time 
sufficient colouring should be employed to give a more 
covered appearance than the exterior of the house. For 
breakfast-rooms and parlours a medium style between 
that of the drawing-room and dining-room should be 
adopted, in accordance with the purpose, and guided by 
taste. 

The Painting of IVal/sy Plaster and Stucco . — It is 
impossible to say too much in favour of the painting of 
wails ; and much of the neuralgic and rheumatic pains 
now so prevalent is attributable to the fashion of 
papering the walls of houses. It is well known that 
the ceilings and many of the extefior, as well as all the 
interior, walls of the dwelling-houses of this country are 
finished in plaster, and one of the chief properties of this 
composition is its power of absorbing moisture, conse- 
quently the walls continually absorb an amount of 
moisture from the damp with which the air is generally 
charged ; thus arises what are known as unaired rooms, 
and to air them requires more time than is generally 
counted for. Instead of decorating the w^alls with paste 
and paper, the first object in painting a house should be 
to render the interior walls impervious to the absorption 
of moisture from the* atmosphere, and more cspecisJly in"*' 
th& case of bedrooms, where the evaporation inmurc 
liquids not only aids in adding to the dampness of the 
wmis, but renders them impure and unwholesome. With 
regard to the workmanship of the painting dT walls, it is 
certain that no painting can be done with any effect until 
not only the sunace is dry, but likewise the erection has 
been made sufficient time to admit of the mass having 
smrived at a good degree of diMess, for whcirvcr will 
consider the expansive nature % water, as v'dl in a 
condition of evaporation as of \ongelation, •can soon 
answer the* question, that when it meets with any impedi- 


ment preventing its escape it forthwith opposes it. In 
the present instance, the evaporation would consist of . 
acrid lime water, which would not only force off the paint 
itself, but would carry with it layers of plaster wherever 
its force found a centre. In the case of plaster or stucco 
upon wood-work the time required for drying is &r less ’ 
than is requisite for a groundwork of bcl^s. Before 
proceeding wiA directions for painting, it is necessar}' to 
call the attention of our readers to the qualities of white* 
lead, more particularly than before we had occasion. It 
is well known that white-lead is the material of most 
importance in paint, as it is the chief ingredient, and 
forms above four-fifths of the composition. Upon the 
quality of this aiticlc*dcpends the durability of the paint, 
but it is most difficult to procure it free from adultera- 
tion. We often express our surprise at th^ ^fference of 
time workmanship lasts, but this is dependent upon the 
xmalfty and purity of the white-lead employed, although 
the difference is at first imperceptible. There arc three 
qualities manuf2unured, varying in price from about 25s. 
to 35s. per hundredweight. ThiV, however, is but a slight 
difference when compsu-ed with the adulteration commonly 
practised with this article by the addition of fine whitening 
ground in oil, the detection of which adulteration is very . 
difficult. The painting of plaster, stonework, or sthccokis 
executed in the same manner as the painting of wood, 
using, however, oil without turpentine. The oil to be 
used is linseed or nut oil, boiled with driers. Should 
you suspect any portion of the work to be damp, it is a 
good plan to rub it over with a solution of glue and red- 
lead while hot. In applying the paint, do not lay It on 
too thickly, or the surface will be rough and uneven. 
The amount required may be e^isily known, as the work 
will continue to absorb the paint until it has had 
sufficient. It is impossible to say how many coats 
plaster or stonework may require, but a good Criterion 
is to be guided by the absorption of the paint, as w'hen 
the work ceases to absorb it may be considered to have 
been sufficiently painted. So long as the work continues 
to absorb, dull spots and patches arc sure to appear. 
When possible, it is best to let two or three days elapse 
between each coating, excepting the last. For exterior 
work, some light colour is often preferred to pure white; 
to form a pretty cream colour add chrome yellow and a 
little Venetian red ; for a deeper colour add a little burnt 
terra de Sienna, and for drab add raw umber, with a 
little Venetian red. Pea-green is a favourite colour for 
inside work, to make which take four parts of w'hite-lead, 
one of mineral green, one of blue verditer, one of precipi- 
tate of copper, using as driers equal proportions of sugar 
of lead and burnt white vitriol. Grind them in lin.secd 
oil, and dilute to the proper substance with spirits of 
turpentine for the purpose gf flatting, using tRe same ingre- 
dients, mixed with equal quantities of oil and turpentine, 
for the two coats preceding the flatting, the former being 
successively a trifle the deepest in colour ; and in all cases 
it should be borne in mind that the last coat of paint 
before the flatting should be barely dry when the flatting 
is applied, the reason for which we have before explained 


HOME GARDENING. 

DILL FENNEL— GARLIC. ^ 

Pill (tonlinued from page 332).— This plant delights in 
a light, rich, mellow earth in an open situation ; therefore 
choOsc a compartment of this description, and dig it 
neatly and thoroughly over, and sow each sort separately, 
scattering the seeas thinly, and rake in evenly afterwards* 
As soon as the plants are an inch or two high|^thin them 
out to two eff three inches apart in every direction, ^ as 
to give them room to strengthtn, previous^to their Anal 
planting, or rather transplaAting. When the plaAts ara 
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£nim £>urjto sisc inches. tnu^Iant them out into rows 
jhd^ asunder, and a fodi .distant from each other 
^.•the rdws. Th^aroundtor this {Mirpose being neatly 
a^ in the former case, draw drills at the distance 
nhoVe^entioned with a hoe, and having taken up the 
, and dressed off their lower roots as well as d 

tew OT «thdr outer Meaves, insert them^ the ground 
a dibble, and frimish them with a little water as 
soon ; as Planted, and continue to supply them with 
moisture! from time to time, as occasion may require, in 
dry wcathlen Tlahtlhe first crop the latter end of June,*^ 
and continue to plant succcssional crops every month till 
'October* Also plant a few out durmg the month of 
NoVteitd^r, in a frame, to secure 
them more effectually from the 
frost ^ As the plants advance in 
j^Wth' or towards maturity, tie 
the leaves to blanch or whiten, 
and to render «them crisp, tender, 
and mild in flavour. Do this 
work when the weather is dry, and in the winter 
smson, when there is no frost. Perform the operation 
with brings of bass^matting, tying the leaves up a 
little above the middle, moderately tight. If the soil be 
light and dry, ea^th them up about half-way, but if moist, 
xi»kc tying suffice for a time. The blanching will some- 
times be complete in a week or rather better, if the 
weather is hot ; and if not, it will sometimes take a 
fortnight or three weeks to accomplish the work. It 
must not jpemain fnore than five or six days after it is 
blanched^ Before it is cut, as it will begin to rot, and par- 
ticularly if the weather should turn out wet. This plant 
may be blanched under ordinary garden pots, inverted, 


winter and wet weather, but we prefer lying tip alone in ! 
summer and autumn. On the approach of winter cover ' 


IM 

commonly grown are tha common or sweet ; d^k-^gps^ 
leaved, and the Dwarf or Flbochio ji this lasf var^y is «> 
distin^ished from the others, by its tendency to iWw la« 
the italk to a considerable thickness. U is 
^htte and tender, and eaten with bll, vinegar, and '^iamier 
as a salad. AH the sorts nte rais^ from, seed or iomts 
from the root of the old plant ; but propagation by seed 
claims a decided preference, on account of its taproot, 
which, <if broken, never grows strong alterwaras. . It 
should be sown in drills, from fifteen to eighteen inches 
asunder, and when the plants have arrived at a suffitaent 
height, that is to say, about an inch or better, they m^be 
thinned out to a foot or eighteen inches apa^ :l%is 

„ plant will remain in tHe ground 

several years, if not peimftted to 
run up to seed, but cut down, .and 
it will soon send up a succession 
of young leaves, both for present 
. and continued supply, "fhe stepi 

of the Finochio should be earthed 
up five or six inches to blanch, which, under ordinaxy cir- 
cumstances and treatment, will be effected in ten days, or 
a fortnight at the outside. Where seed is required, some 
of the best stalks, if permitted to run up, wfti produce 
abundantly in the autumn. 

(jrariic, — ^This is a hardy, perennial bqjibous-rooted plant, 
udth long, linear, narrow leaves. It has a compound root 
of from ten to fifteen subordinate bulbs, called cloves.^ 

It flowers in J une and J uly. It is cultivated for riie sake of 
its bulb, which is used for various purposes ; generally 
only for a short time being introduced into the dish while 
cooking, and taken out again after a sufficient degree of 
flavour has been imparted. Garlic does best in a rich, 
dry, and light, but not recently manured soil. A fresh hazel 
loam, newly broken up, suits it best, as on such it runs fine, 
and worms and grubs do not infest it, such ground being 
generally clear and clean. Planting may be done any 
time from the beginning of February to the beginning of 



Ihe plants thickly with straw, first making a kind of j April, and the bulbs will do equally well. Having some 
scaffold, or covering, to prevent the straw falling upon the good l^rgc roots, divide them into separate cloves or *u^ 
plants. This is best made of boards resting upon bricks, ordinate bulbs, plant them singly in rows eighteen inches 
as at Fig. 3. Should seed be required, you will merely asunder, and the same distance in the row, not less 
have to permit a few plants to remain through the winter, an inch deep. Plant them in holes made with a blunt- 
and they will soon run to seed, which will ripen the latter pointed, or ended, dibble, drqpping the clove to the 
end of summer ; or, if you have no plants to spare for that bottom, and when the whole is planted, rake the ground 
pilose, a little seed may be sown in March or April, even to jover in the holes. Theplantswul soon make their 
if properly thinned, will soon run up and ripen seed appearance above grotind, when they must be Impt, dear 
so tpm. ; , * ^ weeds. The bulbs will be full grown by tibe .end 

This Is a perennial plam, from five to six feet July or beginning of August, and the leaves chasigiim 
It has finely cut leaves and capillary leaflets^ a colour and appearing decayed is the best criterion m 
^JwKrth, dark-gnjen, brimehed, mbular stalk. Jit flowers in their maturity, and then they may K taken up wiA safe^. 

and August, and ^^e flowers arc produced in little The leaves and stalks must remain to the bi^. whSdi 
uxnbds at the summit of the branches, and are of a yellow must be spread in the aun to dry and baiden, a^er 
cQlottf. Thetenda* stalks are sometimes used^n salads, and they mult be tied up u(puhdle^ smd hung up ^ use as 
tha leaves boiled form ingi'^dient in many fish sauces, required. « When so tr/SLted, thw w91 keep the 

and rpw, as sfYcial dishes. The varieties following sprmg and suxxmier. < 
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. • THE TOILETTE; 
rjsa r&Km akd tqjcir MAKAGSMRirr im0ftu€d}. 
ThomsoK skuide numerous otiber expcrtmentSy and 
fqiyud Ihrt certain to;de9troy thete^ in a shoAer 
.or longer , limc^ In making unfermented bread, eleven and 
a half fluid .drachmsof muriatic acid are used with twenty- 
two onncea of water and three pounds of flour ; he added 
a amafl, quantity of muriatic acid to that proportion of 
water, and placed a tooth in. it, and found that in twenty- 
four hours the enamel was nearly all gone. He next took 
the same proportion of acid and water, and added an 
appropriate quantity of carbonate of soda, bringing the 
liquid to the same standard as is used in the manufacture^ 
of bread. The result was that in thirty hours, instead 
,of twenty-four, a tooth placed in the solution had 
suffered in a like degree. He afterwards took muri- 
atic acid in the proportion of one part acid to ten of 
carbonate of soda, and mixed with water ; and this quan^ 
tity of soda completely neutralised the acid ; so that 
after some months, a tooth placed iisthe solution remained 
as perfect as when put there.” From these experiments, 
Mr. Thomson concludes that all acids injure the teeth ; 
and as we know that acids of various kinds arc used in 
cooking to give seasoning to dishes in which they are 
placed i and also that acids are employed in the adultera- 
tion of food in daily use ; the subject is, of course, one of 
serious importance. And acids act not only upon teeth 
removed from the body, but in a similar manner upon 
teeth still in the jaws of the living. But the question 
comes to lae this, Arc we ever to take acid things, or can 
we take them and prevent their injurious action ? The 
answer is, Yes. They may be taken up to a certain 
strength, because the saliva, the flow of which is excited 
by acids, is alkaline, and can neutralist^ the acid, if it be 
not too strong. In many conditions of ill health the 
-saliva is altered, being either deficient in quantity or in 
alkaline reaction, and, then it is that acids will act in- 
juriously. This is the case in dyspepsia, and in those 
cases in which the gums are unhealthy and tend to ulcerate. 
These latter conditions, it i^ most important to have recti- 
fied whenever they occur, and to avoid the use of acid 
substances whilst they are present. It must occur to the 
reader that acid medicines do harm if taken too strong, 
and that it is by far the best plan always to take them 
through a glass tube. Then it is a wise plan also when in- 
dulging in acids of various kinds, as in dessert or otherwise, 
to have recourse to a good washing of the mouth after- 
wards ; and it behoves parents and others in charge of 
children, to eschew entirely the sweets into whose com- 
bination acids enter, particularly ip the case of those chil- 
dren in whom there is reason to believe their teeth are 
likely to be unsound, and especially those in whom dys- 
pepsia is actually present or inmending. 

Action of Confectionery on iV^'/A.^The mode in which 
sweets and sugars injuriously afle<n the teeth is by no 
means well understood. It is suppos^ and rightly so, 
that .all sweets, especially if taken in abundance, do 
hann. but the heSw or wherefore is not correctly appre- 
ciated. All sugars tend to undergo fermentation and to 
produce an acid similar to that wliicli exists in vinegar ; 
and It is in consequence of the collection of the sac- 
charine matter between and about the tlceth^ which is 
subsequently decomposed, giving rise to the production 
of an acid which acts by dissolving the enamel, that 
barm, is done. It stands to reason that» if the sugar 
>taMm be in smaH amount, no harm results, because 
. A. fs easily got rid of by the action of the saliva ; but when 
sttgartsdeen is so large as to overpower the saliva, so 
it remains sd)oat the ^uth to dec^pose and 
teeth ; so that chwren who are*afways in- 
jweetmeats are most li^ainly liable to do some 
damage to^heir teeth. The isflulnce of decaying matters 


c<fllected about the tee& isto set updeoofpposirioa, sooae- * 
times of an acid nature, and so to do the ha^iq, 

2 ^ in the case of sug^w* It is a very cuvious fact^^t. 
the sweetmeats that seem to be paiCiciflariy 4greea% to 
children are those into whose combinatiim hornet .fort* of 
distinct acid enters, in addition to the augai^ an4*$hese 
are the very aweets that should be specif avoids >lt 
is scarcely necessary to add that the use ^ swSm and 
acids is an. additional .reason for using the tpoth'^bci^ 
not sparingly, but frequently and resolutely. , ^ 

Action of Drinks, Siinmlants, Sea-mr^ Smoinng, 

— It has been said that very hot drinks act injuribusly on 
the teeth ; there is no evidence that this is the case when 
the teeth are well formed and the enamel remains Un- 
injured ; and this Is equally true of spirits and wine, so 
far as their direct action upon the teeth is concerned. If 
stimulants are taken in such amount as fo produce dys- 
pepsia, in that case they lead, indirectly, to acid, secretions 
that soften the teeth. How far salt, meats do. harm is a 
question, but there seems to be no reaaSm to doubt titat 
a salt diet tends to alter the nutrition of the gums, as in 
scurvy, and so may lead to early decay or the teeth. 
Where the latter are specially ^cted, it wguld seem to 
be accounted for by the use owan acid diet— lime and 
vinegar being largely taken to prevent scurvy— which 
directly destroys the teeth. The evioence that rhsidance 
at the sea-side docs not necessarily aflect the teeth, so as 
to hurt them in any way is pretty conclusive. Smoking 
cannot be said to be an enemy to the teeth. On the con- 
trary, there is reason to think that, Ao a certain extent, it 
may be a preservative, so long as it does mlt give rise to 
dyspepsia. It rather tends, when used in moderafion, to 
cause an increased flow of saliva, which is of ^ alkaline 
character, and in that way prevents the injurious action 
of acids about the mouth. It is very likely that the relief 
of some cases of tooth-ache by smoking is to be accounted 
for by the action of the free flow of saliva caused by it, 
upon acid juices in the mouth, which And their way to 
exposed nerves, and so irritate. Immoderate smoking 
helps out the development of spongy and bleeding gums ; 
it also induces dyspepsia, ana so indirectly injures the 
teeth. Of all causes uncleanliness is one of the most 
fruitful sources of evil to the teeth. Foreignu matter col- 
lects between the tcctli, and then stays to be decomposed, 
and to give rise to the production of sour and acid secre- 
tion, which gradually destroys thc«namel. What a strange 
thing indeed is it that people systematically omit to 
cleanse the teeth, and permit them to be so freely fouled 
as is the case in so large a number of the community. We 
shall say a good deal piesently about the best modes of 
keeping the teeth clean and sweet. Meanwhile we will 
conclude this part of the subject with the observation that 
all gritty substances should be avoided as deansing agents 
for the teeth. They graifcually, when usc^ wear away the 
tooth and injure its structure. Any tooth-powder that is 
not soluble, or at least ground to an impalpable powder, 
we hold should be used with great care. 

Cleaning the Teeth , — This simple operation is one 
that is sadly neglected. Its object is, first, to keep 
the teeth in a good state of preservation by preventing 
the accumulation of foreign matters about the teeth, 
and which by giving rise to acid hurt the teeth ; secondly, 
to prevent the formation of tartar, ^hich interferes 
with the dose adherence of the gums to the tdtth ; 
and, \j^irdly, to keep the braath sweet and wholesome 
by preventing decomposing matters from lodgine about 
tl^ teeth. Many persons ao not so much as merely wash 
tlttir mogths out for the purpissc of ^keeping the teeth 
dean, a practice carried into effect by many of tbe in- 
habitants of the East as*a part of their relidon, and which 
is aitcndedr:ii may be unknown to them, huiRat any rate 
attended— with considerable benefit to their teeth, ^any 
who attempt to clean thejr teeth, often da H in^such an 
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fmperibet maimeri that it fails to secure mudh benefit to 
tbenrlMth. 

The proper wa;^,to c^anse the teeth is to nve them 
a thorough bmshmg at least twice a day. The teeth 
should be brushed, not so as to give discomfort or to 
make the mims bleed, though freely and with a fair 
amount of force. It Is not only necessary that the teeth 
should be brushed crosswise, but the toothbrush should be 
used *'up and down,* so that the bristles of the brush may 
est into every nook and corner about the teeth, and dis- 
lodge i^y particles of food or dirt that may be sticking 


about them in out^-the-way places. It is all.ehe nfdhs 
necessary to follow this plan o£ usin^ the tooth-bruA in 
those cases where the teeth are at all irregular, because in' 
such instances foreign particles are much more likely to 
TO loc^^ed about the teeth, and there is no little difficulty 
in fairly brushing every portion of them. Then the 
toothbrush should be passed as much as possible over the 
back of the teeth and over their crowns. This operation 
should be gone through every night and every morning; 
particularly at night, so as to get away thc^accumulation 
of the day. 


AVOIRDUPOIS WE IGHT. — TABLE 


This Table has been desijpted to show at a glance the cost of any small quantity at any given price for anv given weight. In using the 
table, find the price in the column hcacied by the weigbtavhos^cost is known, and parallel with it will be found on either side the 
price of either laiger or smaller quantities. For instance, if the price of (lb. be is. 6d.. look under the column headed )lb. for 
zs. gd.. and then to the left will be found the price of any smaller quantity, and on the right the price of a huger one. The TaUes 
following this will be desjffned on the same plan, and will have to be used m the same manner. 



I lb. V3 os. 


X. rf. x;- 


0 5 io 
O 5i o 
O 6t 
0 6 
0 

o el 

O 7l 


i|'3 S||3 91 
3 »of 



Xa previous table (Wao|!ss and Income}, vol. i., page 368, one calendar month at 075 p^year should be £ 92 18s. cd«, not 
* , * £ 2 $ ds. 8d.« as staled. 
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liOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

* \ makiko Am) Fixmo 'shelves. 

One of the most useful things which the household 
mechanic can leam is the method of making' and hxii^g. 
reandily and securely, a shelf, wherever it may be required, 
in the house. Wc will, therefore, at once proceed to give 
such instructions as will be needful to those who have 
never attempted such work. 

In selecting the vvood for shelves, care should oc taken 
that the grain is not too short or full of large knots, which 
may render it too weak to bear the ^weight put •upon it. 
The thickness required will depend upon the length as 
well as upon what it is expected to carry. If the extreme 
length is not more than four feet, one inch will be a suit- 
able thickness, while, if it exceed this, one and a half inches 
will be safer. As a rule, a shelf should not be left to carr)' 
over six feet without a support, or it will sink in the 
centre, and probably draw off the bearers .-t the ends. 
For rough shelves in cellars or greenhouses, the rcatficst 


and work out the bevcTled part with a rabbet plane, as 
shown in the figure. The distance of tbe groove from 
the back of the shelf will depend upon the sizes of^the* 
dishes intended to be placca upoif it. 'A very gpod* 
rule is to allow an inch of inclination for every (pot width 
in the dishes to be placed upon the shelf. This will be^ 
quite sufficieiy: to ensure their complete safety, tbo^h/ 
of course, allowance must be made for any projections 
from the plane surface of the dishes, in calculating this 
distance. Should the amateur not have the requisite 
tools in his possession for making the groove, as we have 
described it above, he may substitute for It a fillet of 
about threc-cighths or half an inch in depth, which should 
be braclded upon the shelf, as showm in Fig. 2. 

• Where more than •one shelf is “required, the best plan 
of fixing consists in halving each one into an upright 
piece of wood, of the same width as the ‘shelves, and 
about an inch in thickness, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
thickness of the shelf sliould be set out on the uprights, 
land the lines cut in about half an incll with 




Fig. 7. 





plan of fixing is to obtain two strong fillets of wood, about 
an inch in thickness and two inches deep, which may be 
secured to the brickwork by means of iron wall-hooks, 
which should be driven into the joints of the bricks, so as 
to secure the fillets tightly in the places required. The 
shelf should then be cut to fit tight between the two 
walls, and nailed to the supporting fillets. On no account 
should the shelf be trusted to fillets stmply nailed upon 
and to the brickwork, as sooner or later the nails arc sure 
to work loose, and allow the shelf to fall. 

This rough-and-ready method of fixing, however, though 
well enough in cellars and places out of sight, is of course 
not adapted for other purposes, where neatness should be 
the rule. Wc will, therefore, now explain how this neater 
work should be executed. In the first place, the shelf, or 
shelves, should be platted on all sides, or they cannot be 
painted, and will hold the dust so much as nev<*r to appear 
clean. If they are intended to support plates or dishes, 
whicb are to be placed on edge against the*wall, they 
must be grooved, or must have fillets bradded upon them, 
to prevent the plates slipping forward at the bottom. The 
best, plan is to groove the shelf along its whole length, as 
shdum in the section at Fig. 1, The depth of th^groove 
at A nein^about three-eighths of a?v inch. The best plan 
of effecting this is to make a groomat a with af ploujh, 
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saw, when the intervening wood may be split out with 
a sharp chisel of the requisite width. Of course, the 
uprights must be set out in pairs. When this is done, 
the whole may be put together, and the shelves nailed 
to the uprights through the back of the f^me. If the 
set of shelves is to lit int^ a recess between two walls, 
the requisite length should be taken on a rod of w^ood, 
and the whole frame must of course be made to fit 
accurately into it. The best plan for fixing a frame of 
shelves of this sort is, to cut, with a dull, hard chisel, 
as many holes in the brickw'ork as may be considered 
necessary, to the depth of about three inches. Into 
each of these holes should l>c driven, very tightly, a 
wedge of wood, which should be cut off even with the 
surface of the wall. The position of each of these 
“ plugs,'’ as they are called, should be marked upon tW 
wall before the shelves are placed in position, and when 
they are §ct up they rflay be secured in their places by 
sc^e^vlng or nailing through the upright ends of the 
framd? # 

Where only one shelf is lieeded, it may be supported 
either by cutting a piece of wood under each end, 01 
by fixing upon a fillet, as before described ; biH where 
this is to be done neatly, the wall must "be plugged to 
receive the nails. ' • . 
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iSidf k requhied ^BjiWcV iwirt fixed inde^ 
pend^tlf df the walli, brackcHsi wBl'toe ftecessary, which 
iiiey bfi either of iron, or wp<iiL Iron brackets are now 
xnadie'«of ^Vep* aue» and they are sokl at such a cheap 
ratttj that it is almost better to use them in preference 
to*th 03 e of wood, as ijicy have a very light and elegant 
appearance. In case these caimot be readily obtained, 
however, we dve, in Tigs. 4 and 7, two forms, which may 
easily be made by the amateur mechanic. That shoum in 
Fig. 7 is the prettiest, when the appearance is of import- 
ance-^while that form figured at Fig. 4 has this advantage, 
that, if properly cut, the pair ^ of brackets is made at 
one opemtion. Both of these may be cut out with the 
turning, or keyhole saw, described in previous papers, and, 
when sawn out, the edges should be smoothed with a 
spokeshave. These brackets should not be less than an 
inch in thickness, and care must of course be taken to 
select sound wood, without flaw or split, from which |;p 
cut them, and als^ that they be not split in fixing. In 
this, as in all other cases, when good fixing cannot be 
obtained without, the walls must be i>lugged as before 
described. 

In the case of shelves yjscd for books, it is as well to 
arrange that they can be readily removed, and be replaced 
at the height required, to suit the sire ol the volumes. 
Tlie ^iest method of effecting this is to bore holes with 
a centre-bit in theendsof the frame supporting the shelves 
(which frame should be fixed) of about half an inch in 
diameter. Into these holes should be fitted pins of some 
hard wood, sujph as bctch, and they should be allowed to 
project about an inch to receive the shelves ; being placed 
two for each end of the shelf, and at such varying dis- 
tances from each other, as may be rcciuired to allow of the 
insertion of the books. The shelves should not, however, 
be placed so closely down as to fit tightly to the books, but 
so as to leave a space of about two inches between the 
top of the tallest volume and the next shelf above it. The 
edges of the shelves should be covered with a strip of 
embossed leather, which should roach down to the top of 
the volumes placed on the shelf beneath. This will ex- 
clude dust, and add greatly to the neatness of effect. 
Another plan js to glue upon the edge of each shelf a 
slip of mahd^any or other fancy wood, llic lower edge 
of which may bo cut by means of a turning-saw to 
any pattern selected, somewhat as showui in Fig. 5. 
This is also a veiy good plan, whcic the bearing of 
a shelf is long, or the shelf itself is weak ; as, if the 
slip bo* not cut too deeply away it will impart much 
additional strength. The slip should be glued, not 
nailed, to the shelf, and small blocks glued into the angle 
inside. 

One other shelf will include, wc think, all those which 
the household mechanic is likely, in the ordinary course 
of matters, to be called upon tO*lTiake and fix; that is, 
a wooden shelf, which is to be placed ujxon the stone 
one over the fireplace. It often happens that the stone 
mantelshelf becomes broken, chipped, or unsightly. 
In this case the best thing which can be done is to fix 
upon it another shelf of wood, which may be either of 
the same shape as that under it, or, better still, cut to 
s6me pattern upon its edge/ somewhat as shown in 
Fig. 6. Care must be taken that it is not cut to less 
than*^the width of the shelf upon which it is placed 
even }\ its narrowest part. This may be covered 
with ' ^ > or baize, of alty tint cjfoscn to suy: the 
other ’ jfigs of 'the room, and the edge should be 
deer ' with a deep, rich fringe, in the way fully 
de '5*'^ o*' page Vyoouen plugs sjiould be 

dr\,.^ into the wall, just above the old shelf, and . to 
these the new one. shotnd be securely nailed. A shelf of 
this d^cfiptton is pften a great adornment to anToom, and 
will amply repay the troti|)le and labour expended in 
making nnd fixfng it r 


We think thattbeseiiteteuctioffis^^^^ 
hold mechanic to make andr fix wherever* they 

may.be required; and would only r^xiark, in conclu- 
sion, that the greatest cate should be taken to set them! 
perfded^ level, as, if this be not dohe, ^ effect upi^ 
tbh eye is most unpleasant. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

, GOITRE, OR. DERBYSHIRE NECK; 

Another name for this — in some districts common 
disease — ^is bronchocele, from Bpoyxos, the windpipe; 

^ swelling. The name signifies an enlargement or swdl- 
ing of the part of the neck lying across the windpipe. 
Iberc is a body in this part called the thyroid gland^ 
consisting of two lateral lobes, each measuring usually’ 
two inches or upwards in length, and three-quarters of an 
in*ch inrits thickest part, and a connecting part or isthmus, 
measuring nearly half an inch in breadth, and from a 
quarter to three-quartess of an inch in depth. It is called 
a gland, though aImo.st nothing is known of its nature or 
uses in the human body. But in certain mountainous 
countries, as Switzerland or Derbyshire, it is apt to be- 
come enlarged, and the enlargement of it constitutes the 
disease *■ we are describing, and which makes an unseemly 
and sometimes very big swelling on the nCcks nf people, 
especially of women. It must not be supposed that the 
mountains are to blame for it ; for some mountainous 
parts in Switzerland arc free from it, and it is not met with 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Where it does (prevail in 
Switzerland, it exists in low, damp, confined valleys rather 
than in elevated parts, and disappears as you ascend. In 
these localities the people generally live in houses very 
filthy, very hot, and altogether unhealthy. A peculiar, 
very low, and melancholy form of idiotcy, called cretinism, 
co-cxi.sts with goitre in such parts, OW/rd is also met 
with in some Hat counties, as in parts of Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk. It is common, too, in Nottingham. Very 
different causes of goitre have been assigned. According 
to some the cause is in the air ; according to others in the 
water ; and the tendency of inquiry is to show that tlie 
W’ater drunk has much to do with the production of the 
disease. At one time it was tliought that the dnnkijig of 
snow-water from the glaciers was the cause of the disease; 

I but this theory docs not hold good. It would seem as if 
j hardness of the water was the cause of goitre, and, to be 
luorc particular, that the water of limestone or magnesian 
limestone strata is that which most tends to produce goitre. 
Sir Thomas Watson quotes the following striking illus- 
tration from Mr, Maclc^land, who has made numerous 
observations in India, as to the localities in which this 
disease occurs : — 

“ 'Fhc valley of BaribiCc is elevated 4,000 feet above the 
sea. Its eastern extremity is composed of clayslate, and 
in five villages, containing 152 inhabitants, there is not 
one goitre. The other extremity of the valley is partly 
composed of limestone ; and of 192 inhabitants, distributed 
in six villages, 70 are affected with goitre ; but Ducygong, 
one of these villages, supplied with w'atcr from clayslate, 
has not a single case of the disease ; while Agar, only h^f 
a mile disunt, and containing 50 inhabitants, ha$ no less 
than 40, ajid of that number 20 are cretins. They use 
the water which issues from an old copper mine in lime- 
stone, and which contains carbonate 01 lime and of soda, 
but no su]ph|tte. Mr. Madclland: affirms, that in the 
course of bis personal inquiries, which extended over* 
1,000 square miles, and which were prosecuted without 
regard to any theory, no instance occurred , in which goitre 
prevailed to any extent wl>ere the villages wer-^ not situatfid 
on or close*to limestone 

Goitres soptetimes attaif to an enormotis size, andfsome^ 
times only exist as an unusual fulness of the neck. Qften 
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tlity pce|ia<Jii inconvoW^ttce* At other time& and effective ornament. Jt should be observed that die 

the/ a[re teebnvea^ pressing <m the appearpee of ' all such ornameats ^ improved 

the ghw ' by their being set under a glass sba£^ Whii^h lends a • 

There are certain cases knoam as cases of Graves’s lustre to them, and at the same finie prevents their 
dismise, frorti having been first described by Dr. Graves, %f] being handled. A common mantel-shelf ^loc£ bought 
Dublin, in whidi, coincidently with goitre, there exists at a clockmaker's, may be adorned with advant^e by , 
peculiar protrusion or prominence of the eyeballs, and this means, so as to render it a hand$<wtte ornament, 
a peculiar and quick intense action of the chest. But such The smallest kind of shells may be wcU used'for 
cases are rare, and very distinct from the cases of simple pose of decking small wooden toys, which will render 
goitre. • them well suited as appendages to the drawing-room 

TrmtfHent^\t will not be expected that we slK)uld go whatnot, or to fill a cabinet^ as well as for the furnishing 
into particulars of treatment. It will easily be under- of a naturalist’s museum. A lady’s work-table maybe, 
stood that it is difficult to cure a disease of this kind in also elegantly adorned with shells, internally as well as 
persons living amid the causes of it — drinking the water and externally, especially when shabby by wear, or constructed 
inhaling the air that favour the occurrence of the disease, of simple plain deal Ah especially useful purpose to 
But there are remedies for it, which we shall content which shells may be applied is the decoration of stands 
ourselves with little more than mentioning. The great for baskets of sca-weed, grasses, or imitation fish. Thus 
point, of course, is to get away from the locality in which I the ^tand may be made of deal, and the glass shade 
goitre is, so to speak, manufactured. There are rfwo * manufactured by yourself at a nominal post, directions 
great remedies, or rather, there is one great remedy— that for wliich we purpose giving in another place. The 
is, iodine, taken internally, and applied in one form or under-part of baskets where sea-^eeds are arranged may 
another externally— and recent experience would seem to also be decorated with shells. 

show that the best form of it for external application is Fig. i is a design for a shcll-wotkh window l^px of a very 
the ointment of ther^d iodine of mercury, applied freely pretty description. It is suitable for parlour windows, 
and allowed to dry in the heat of the sun. Such arc the especially of a cottage house, a kitchgn window,^ or for 
general pjr4nciplc.s of treatment. Often there arc irfegu- greenhouse shelves. Large flowers may be made for this 
larities of "many hinctions in persons with goitre, which of what are called pincushion shells (the P€cten\ a shell 
require to be specially treated. found on the coast aliout Hastings ; they abound after 

• stonny weather. They are white, orange, and pink. 

Select those entirely which arc pink nind white, or pink. 

,^EA-SIDK AMUSEMENTS. 

SHELLS ANlJ SHELL- WORK {continued). 


to form the flowers. Fora centre-shell the targe black 
snail, common on almost any part of the English coast, 
may be used, and for the fobr corners other black snail 


\Ve resume our remarks on the decorative uses of shells 
and shell-work. 

Arrangement of Shells . — The concliologist will be best 
guided in the arrangement of his .shells by the nature and 
character, as well as" the quantity and size, of the shells he 
has collected. Neat mahogany- wood tablets, of various 
sizes, covered with paper of a neutral tint, will be found 
convenient, jMinute shells are set oli'by a ground of 
black. Shells, whose interior or under- part is of deep 
rose-colour and black, or other beautiful tint, are admi- 
rably exhibited by l^ing arranged on a plate of silvered 
glass, which may be either round, oval, or oblong. Glass 
slides, either plain or covered with paper of neutral tint, 
serve very well for tablets. Univalve shells may be affixed 
to a plain glass slide, so that either side may be examined 
by turning the slide over. For fixing the shells to the 
tablets, a gum prepared in the following manner will be 
found in every respect best for the purpose .-—-Take an 
ounce of gum iragacanth, and h.'ilf-an-ounce of crystal- 
lised pure white gum arabic ; let them dissolve ' in an 
equal amount of water; to which add from time to 
time a few drops of spirits of wine, •which will prevent 
mould. 

Parlour Ornaments , — Shells of beautiful tint on the 
inner and under surfaces, such as those whose under- 
parts arc rose-pink and black, or of opal appearance, 
may be beautifully arranged at distances from each 
other upon a round pUte of silvered glass, where the 
representation of their undcr-surfaccs, as well as of their 
upper, will appear, at* a side-view, as if floating in water. 
If Sie shells are of extra size, the largest should be placed 
in the centre, with a circle of the same or other kind 
round, but not too closely packed. This baa a bold and 
el^lint effect. They should be fastened with gum as 
b^re described, and the glass should be set on a gilded 
stand, covered with a bowed glass shade. The figure 
of an ancient Greek temple, the Colosseum, ^^useum^ 
ob^i^^r ancient castle, citPfer with clock-face or 
wUhbUt, may be easily constfuctcA roughly in deal-wood, 
and aflibraed with shells, so as to^roduce an ,e.'ab«rate 


shells. By using the black snail shells, and the oblong 
shells with mussel shells good designs may be oblaincct 
The ground- work ma>' be effectively filled up with small, 
deep orange-coloured snail shells, which are very common 
on the coast about Ramsgate, w here they abound. 

Another arrangement may be chosen by means of 
flowers formed with the orange -coloured pincushion 
shells, with limpets for the centre and corners. Edge 
the box with limpets, and ground it fill ove^ either with 
the very small shells, thickly powdered on wtft glue, or 
with small black snails and little white cockles, or the 
small shell like a human finger-nail. For small shell- 
boxes we have used those sold with cigars. They answer 
admirably. 

A Shell Basket,- -A beautiful shell card basket may be 
made of a quantity of the simple white sea-shells, found in 
abundance on many coasts, especially at Calais and Tenby. 
Tliey arc not unlike the human finger nail. 'J'Jie shells must 
first be washed clean and perfectly dried. Mix some pow- 
dered crimson lake, and white, to a rose^ink of Uiree 
shades. Add a very little gtm to it. Dip a number of shells 
in each shade. Also mix in water with a very little gum 
some French ultramarine and white to a coni*.flowcr blue. 
Dye other shells with this. Dye a large proportion in 
emerald green tempered with- white. A lew shells of 
a spiral shape, and exceedingly small, arc needed, and 
may be dyed in yellow ochre. A few very small white 
cowric.5 are wanted. With strong glue or paper flower 
cement, used liberally, form a rose of the pink shells when 
the colour is quite dry. There, is no heart \nsible, the 
shells are all wrapped over one another, the smallest lb- 
side, tiU^a rose is ma^e as larg^ round as a florin. (See 
Figs. 4 and 5.) The' shells must not be hastily Joined, 
as the cement on each layer wants partially to dry before 
adding another. Therdfqfe, confmenc*| all the flowers 
required, at the same time, and proceed by. dejgrees ; or 
the roses may be made of white shells, and when the 
cement is quite set and hard, dipped in jdie piflk 
Let this dry, and with a brusln tint the hearts darft|;r. 
For imitating the corn-flower, fix on the^x 
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of the litde ydSov shells, t^ght,*to fonn a centre of brown, and a few money cowries. When your are 
stametA Form the ground crfuebulcet with green shells, selected, cover the boa with gum txt glue and wbitdhing 
fixed i^over in the glue or cement leaving spaces for the mixed very thickly, as a paste, The shells may be first 
roses. Then put the blue shelte round, the yellow centres, arranged on a sheet of paper. They should be so well 
' placing them to turn over the reverse way to the ruse managed, that scarcely the smallest cranny is left any* 
sheila- Lutly, fix on the roses. The basket used is of wb/bre uncovered. Where these very few dots of space' 
plain deal, turn- occur, drop on an 

Fie- 3. ^ l^diM^^l^y, 

four inches’ long^ ^ an oyster, m which 

from which the 5 * 4 * il is found attached, 

outer marking has Abundance of 

been partially re- ' "'"T " " tl^csc can be 

inovea by pour- found at I'cnby. 

ing over it spirhs If the reader 

of wine, leaving it . is ingenious, and 

white at the top, ^ 

and shading the ^<^7 

mauve and violet, surprise even 

to meet the himself with the 

remnant the large number of 

jOUter markings pretty and at- 

left near the base ~ ‘ '' ' t patterns 

with brown and ¥ig,t, which can be 

whkv , spots. For obtained from a 

the ‘ ar corners, four flat shells, not unlike oysters, with tolerably varied collection of shells. Sorting them and 
arr .^.holes half round the edge, would do well.* These putting them together, according to their slwpcs and 
sh have the outer coat removed, And be of a colours, belbia* beginning the decorative work, and then 

P pearly silver cbloiir. The four intermediate spaees starting with some kind of idea as to the general effect 
• be filled By four smaller brown cowries, hand- desired, will render the work very easy, and prevent any 
,ydmely marked, but in the natural state, and about four chance of blundering. Sand and powdered glass are 
inches long. For the rest of the box could be used a shell sometimes used in combination with the shdls. On 
not QhKke l 3 ie cowries, but more slender sftid oblong, pages 232* and 233 of tKs volume, the reader will And 
* about an inch and a h^^ong, of a pale speckly mauve, illustrations^ of the kin<' ~ shelle commonly to^Oe met 
Vibtied*by*a veiy few of the &amc shape of a rich dark adtli on the British < 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

STYLE. ^ 

, WklAT IS more lovely than a flower? and of §11 the 
subjects and objects connected with household manoge- 
ment and decorative art, what is so interesting or so 
perfectlv pure and beautiful as a welbarranged flower- 


Aa improv^ent^on Fig. i is very clearly made at 
Fig. 3, which is to be thus described ,^At A, stone s(ep3 
descend from the back of the house ; at B is a tfiangular 
bed, with a few lilacs, next the house, which ^recn a 
small kitchen-garden, c, at the side of the house ; D is a 
side door leading into the front garden ; P E e is a httle 
shrubbery ; K the lawn ; G G small flower-bedb for standard 


garden f Well-arranged : for, whether large or small, 1 roses ; h is a raised bed — flowers in front, tlicri rhodo- 
unless Ac garden be well and gracefully arranged, it j dendrons, and at the back lilac, laburnum, pink M<«y, and 
loses half its beauty ; and there are many lafiies who are j Guelder roses, to screen the kitchen-garden, i, From the 
quite capable of taking an active part in the planning and j the house. At the end of the garden is a large bed of 
flower arrangements of any sized garden. At jny rate, i raspberries, K.; and at the back of them rises a thick 
the skill required to tnice out a flower-garden i» within j heuge, L L, dividing the garden from a meadow. 
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Fig. 1. 


the capacity of any woman who possesses 
taste and ingenuity, provided she gains 
a clear idea of what is wanted ; and it 
will be very easy, with a little instruction, 
to acquire the art of designing flower- 
gardens with as much skill and taste as a 
professionsd landscape gardener, and to 
produce a much better result than is 
usually seen in the flower-gardens of the 
great majority of country residences. 

Leaving botanical in.stniction and de- 
finitions of all kinds 
to batanicM read- 
ers,* it will be best 
to proceed at one-; 
to business ; for be- 
fore MIC attempt to 
grow# flowers it will 
be necessary to have 
the garden ready for 
their reception; 
therefore, the first 
thing to be done is 
to plan and lay out 
the garden. Of 
course, this re com- 
mendation has re- 
ference only to ca.scs 
where a garden re- 
quires really to be 
converted from an entirely rough, un- 
cultivated piece of ground, or to be re- 
modelled to a superior style of arrange- 
ment ; and, until the plan is decided, 
neither soiling, nor cultivation, nor the 
florist's work of any kind can be com- 
menced. 

Thcri arc several styles of garden 
plans, and the one to be chosen must 
depend on the taste of those who possess 
the ground to be laid out. « 

The most simple but least elegant 
arrangement for a garden consists of 
straight gravel paths surrounding a straight, narrow piece 
of ground, half of which is perhaps a lawnj and the other 
half a small kitchen-garden ; but what can be more 
ungraceful than that represented at Fig. i ? j 

Fig. 2 represents a piece of ground at the back of a 
pretty cottage, •it is a small garden, and laid out also by 
a lady, to produce effect and give a deqeptife appearance, j 
80 important in the arrangement of small gardens, wliich, j 
by winding paths and a few small tree| and shrubs, may 
be made to assume a much more extensive appearance. 
Firnn the cottage, a, the winding path deceives the eye ; if 
h bad been straight, the end of the small garden would 
have been immediately perceived. At n b arc placed a 
few small trees and shrubs Athec’s show flower-beds— the 
' portion is gravel ; E is a rustic se^t 'acneath limes, 

and P P D represents a row small limes. « 

* Sm '* Cawtiri Fopukur Educator,” vol. 1., p&e« »3* 




Nothing can be more gracefully elegant 
than the simple yet tasteful arrangement 
of this garden, which* is about 200 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. Flowers arc 
arranged down the sides, M M M M Li, as 
well as in the bed, B ; and under pretty 
gi*acefiil limes, opposite the pink May and 
Guelder ro%c, is placed a rustic scat. 
Near the house, at o, aic planted a labur- 
num and N N, Figf. 4, gives another 

form for the side bed of flowers. This 
garden is ii\ spring 
one of the most grace- 
fully picturesque that 
can be well imagined, 
and perhaps far mor^ 
elegant than those 
laid out in the Italian 
or French styles. 

Fig. 3 may be con- 
sidered a good speci- 
men of a small Eng- 
lish garden; and it 
was planned and ar- 
ranged by an English 
lady, and may be >ct 
more elaborately 
ornamented by con- 
versing the kitchen- 
garden, l, into a 
flower-bed, or by enlarging the bed it 
only. 

If the lawn had more flower-beds on it, 
it would lose its usefulness for croquet; 
and there is really very little improve- 
ment required in any way. The syca- 
mores, limes, and elder trees in the shrub- 
bery, with the laburnums in the ccntrc*of 
the garden, give it a refreshing shade of 
grecg that is seldoiif surpassed in any 
large and elaborately ornamented garden ; 
but the plan (Fig. 3) gives a vei^' faint 
idea of what may be made of it when 
planted, and it would be more useful if the kitchen 
garden (should it be allowed to remain) were made twice 
or three times the length above represented. The flower 
bed and shrubbery at H arc sufficiently large, and would 
receive no improvement by extension ; but the kitchen 
garden should be large enough, with this addition, to 
grow four rows of peas for succession crops, pws 
of French beans, a smalKbcd of spinacli, a few' rows of 
stftiwbcrrics, levees, herbs, and other v€gc;(ables ; and 
this garden can be made to produce vegetables to serve 
a table for four in family. * However lovely the .flower 
garden, the importance of being able to cat vi^ctables 
freshly gathered needs no comment. 

Each of the abovc-dcscribcd plans is fjjom a ga^den in 
existence, and is one of a large number ylsM ^ procirro » 
artistic and useful hints fbr the papet;^ *41 which this is 
t^iirst • • * . * 




AKlkAlS PUBA^t»(E AND PROFIT. 


^9! 'PWSITRE AND 
\ ;i\ V - .p»o^IT.**‘TBE aOSSE. 
;t4»rmmQ^«8ix Add499>a«ii6 *-^ xtc. 

’, 4V)cMH^.-*>A«tbia tiiM IlittnMibr fine «tablh)gU gnat 
^Indeed weluwof "our new stables ^In everv 

other houso wo ffo to } ai^d we are bound to sav that though 
very' noaty thoy a«t not essentially better than those to 


febriS^f IroiCSetwZrS^^ 




whicih wo have oeea aocustomed all our lives. Plate glass, 


enlt^eo twiff reader as to what arc. Your first consi- 
domtioh'WiU be that the situation be dry ; a damp stable, 
JLn&o a damp house, is the parent of^many ills. We are^ 
not now speaking of a stable for one or for ten horses ; 
we are only going to speak about such matters as are true 
of Urge and small establishments, having an eye, how- 
e^, espodally to the latter. Ventilation, lighu fund 
drainage are uite tlirce greatest considerations. Horses 
reouire plenty of warmth, but it should be the warmth of 
tithing, not of a study afld ill-vcntilated stable. The air 
ihoukL be allowed to rim through the upper part of the 
stable^ not upon the hows. The manner in which this 
is managed will depend upon your other arrangements 
as jto your loft, fi^ht is said to aficct horses* condition. 
We do not think so, and when the hor«e comes in to rest 
tberO should always be .curtains to draw before the 
windows. If constant darkness is good for condition, it 
is said also to be bsyd for the eyesight, and to conduce to 
shyness. ISbe preference of a loose box or a stall is un- 
essential If you have three or four under one roof, let 
there be a loose box, so that a sick or tired horse may 
have space to himself. Horses usually like to hear and see 
one another, and there are plenty of inventions by which 
they can now do so. The drainage of a stable must be 
entrusted to a competent person. It is a subject on which 
there cannot be two opinions, though there are twenty 
inodes of arriving at the same end, more or less expensive, 
la likemsimer many opinions exist concerning the con- i 
struction of lofts or granaries, and the means of shooting I 
down the hay and corn most expediently for the groom 
and the t all these matters we shall give full atten- 
tion to in a separate paper. Sec that the door-handles or 
Uftenings are not in the way of your horse's ingress or 
mressi and that no draught comes beneath the threshold. 
Nothing' fo soon gives a horse greasy heels as the air 
upon ms damp legs, sSould he be without bandages. 
Bowaiw hehe m idle gimoms. A stall should be not less 
tbmi six deet wide, and as deep as circumstances will 
allow, to j^ve plenty of gangway. 

Same Few Accessaries to the The usual fittings 

of the present day are iron, and not, as formerly, a wooden 
manger wad rdbk. Iron has th^ advantage of wear and 
tear, be Veil done by any of the great houses — it 

is^ of course, more expensive at first, although it may be 
wand cheap in the long run. Wood has, however, one 
advantage, though no very gre&t one. Horses, when being 
cleaned or looked at, are opt to catch hold of the manger 
with their teeth ; and dicre can be no doubt that iron 
jvedrs the teeth away more quickly than wood. There are, 
nowev^ plenty of remedies for this trick. The manger 
mok, when of iron, are usually pUced on a level, and 
thajeni^ rack seems to have supeiveded the old-fashioned 
htgh A home is said^ sometimes to get his feet into 
Ae " . but |AS the manger is dually low, he^n do 

the .^maer eimr circumstances. If you decide upon 
th msngefv, take care thxt your material %e 

b hest<#dtaior oak. •!£ we turn to Ihe neces- 

harness^tsoQinaiid stable-yard, we shafi finda 
a sow master of homes will not 
be a 

t^ve or fire^phioe. and, ifbissible, a boiler, as hot water 
is^essedtial at all timea Thehi must be conveniences for 


nmde icgethet^ a book forming n ^of 
«|Tgs. 4, 5, and 6 vepsesont usehu accessoidee* TM 
IS an excellent piece of app^tus* for drying the Saddli^ 
manufactured by the St. ranqras Iroj^wmk C^ompnny. 
The advantage of this is that every portium of ^ jsaddle 
is exposed at once to the sun or fire, and the vapour 
arising is allowed to pass off freely, so th«fi; the saddle 
docs nof become sodden, and consequently rotten. iTig. 5 
is a girth-drying frame, and Fig. 6 an iron sad(Ue-hori& on* 
wheels, which is praiseworthy because it allows the saddle 
to be removed and replaced without an unnecessary and 
damaging amount of handling, careless or otherwise, 

Sta&/e and Vardy with its Adjuncts ^ — Every Wse 
should have a head-stall, or head-collar. It ^ould be 
«inade of good leather ; to this should be attached a rein 
on bach bide, which has a weight to keep them 
always away from ^le horse's legs. The cost of this 
i 111 tide is about foiirtSsn or fifteen shillings. Every horse 
must have clothing, which wiU of course vary acooxding 
to circumstances. A large, full-sized suit would vai^ 
in expense from five pounds to six or sevem It 
should include a good body-roller, but, by economy, this 
expense may be reduced. Buy the best possible rug, well 
bound, and with straps at the side, so as to form a June tion 
over the horse's chest ; you want two of these. What is 
called the hood, for the neck and head, wiU have to be 
separately made. In the summer a lighter $uk is used, of 
linen ; but there are so many things in connection with 
this part of the stable business which can be learnt in a 
week, that it is needless to say more about them. Buckets 
are essentials, costing four or five shillings a-piecc ; and 
you should have at least two for each horse. Pitchforks, 
brooms, shovels, manure-baskets, and other hkc things, 
belong to every stable-yard, and are not expensive. 
Appertaining to the stable itself aic the various brushes, 
the comb for the mane and tail, and whht is called the 
curry-comb, which, in our opinion, ought never lobe used, 
excepting on occasions when nothing else wiU remove the 
dirt from the roots of the hair* It ought to be used, in 
good stables only, for knocking out the dried dirt when 
the horse's coat is unnaturally long, or to remove the dust 
from the brush. A picker should be kept somewhere 
handy, for clearing away tbc dirt that accumulates in the 
horse'afoot. Sponges wiU be necessa^, and leatiiers, both 
of them expensive articles ; but nothing is to.be sav^ by 
economy in this respect. Bandages, both fianilel and 
linen, will be required ; the first, to warm the horse’s legs 
after they have been w&shcd, and the second, to keep his 
legs and feet cool, should there be a tendency to swdling 
or inflammation. Great care should be taken by the groom 
in putting on these bandages smoothly ; and it is, wugh 
apparently simple, a 1 *ather delicate process. Soiasors, of 
various kinds, should be kept in every stable, for the 
removal of long hairs, which cannot be otherwise got rid 
of ; but they should be used very carefully. As you will, 
doubtless, desire that your own servant if competent 
shdbld singe your horse, you must provide hini a 
laitip and other implements necessary ; and if your horse 
be professionally ainged->-as he shovld' be quite jai^y ia 
the seasdn-— be will certainly want it a secimd tmi^ 
unless your servant has kept him down by h foxstc^ 
use of naphtha or gas. 

On Saddlit and The advice to be^iven dh 

Uiis head is ^ple and dear. EiqperieiMm qaly^M vwih 
you in what mdle your horse should be ridden. /Every 
xrtsh nmuth may r^uire a new one. The siu^pSest of aS 
is the puds douhle-Teinei^idle ossnmonly incase. As to 
saddiee, go to the very best VataMi pSfith 

which may *be /6 6s. ;Ahe only eeonousy we can recom-* 
mmim that it muld hhve aplmdap^ vAiph wfflaot ns’s 


e 



JEI ll diAad^ withcnit dnwiags, 

* taghiB»|»r<|p»ffl»«tration of ttoidwftgea that take place; 
twl^'W«iu»« added three platii ilheMEatians of the horse’s 
awilWhtJbf the benefit of the pukdiaser, which we trust 
v^Hiay t£ wrvSce. Fig. i rmmeenu the six n^n of 
Sii tower j».w ef a ccdth' mouth, at a year and may be 

atiplitoed asMniwe >>MThe inooe of aacertaiiung the age, it 
' be boimf to Jfltod, is mtoidy by the mark in the 
lOnttoeeftthehKit^ andae the age of the colt increases 
«4 ms twsit Skill beanme worn am totot. M about ^ 
. tojiWiH.ieto4(tortom «a>^ a^pcia adtt 
tto’lssiitoe toatMha add »e eomer ansa are also heeamiag 
nini hukdlto mtosmei iatideo^ie maalc to tto centre 
‘ 'llrit ? to ttot matt tab ***^*' ^ * 

litoiltotoikaahSfMirali iMMMiiwaiMces^ 

t do luit, as wsedilB be a8s<|Md«<l)idl but to 
the odiera. Pmape to» yxp ta n St io o wiU 



years add, a further change will have ta&n ftototi jAwArar 
centre teeth will be permanent, the centW4^>a»in have 
the mark somewhat nunter ; the next pair wHl m atouAer, 
with the mark deeper, and the comer tetoh'dlHaller man 
they- were, and the mark nearly tl/bDed, One more 
addition— the tusks are four in mnahesi two to «kd|i jaw, 
and they now begin to amiear aoiMSdiat half ad toch 
above the gum, sharp.pototM and mweed t sMd they awOnot 
found tomares. Our next cuh Fig. 3 , Joows dm asppers 
of the lower jaw of a five-year old mouth. It win qp'seen 
that the comer nippers nave a long, deep toadlp bdiito 
tboyiin the othv mpperssate beguuiing to taeiWMray. 
TIm tusks are be&nw eonvex on tm odier ttoet ang!dbe 
Unly material dUtorenee that need be MUtadMl} m far 
'pmoitoal purposes beiM^ tob and toe neitrpktor 

S&lRiK^<fe«S^SS!i>&{tlSSiiaii »« • 

grown to a considerable^exigth. ^ 
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' 'iPpINT ]^iAC« 'WOEt-VUt I 

adai^ nil to 

WHiiit if9Pt mdx fomm tlm siibje^ of our Uul for 
; I^UrAtjaaod cotton tf»ed muct in every respect ^ne 
tim omplojrfBd fot tlie cap itsdf. and the open o. A 


and nhntf inches (one iiic& for tmtnieiki^ 
i$ 1 piix$mt si&mwg half an Indh tWr tnr^ 
eitocniae ind^,elkming half an Ihdik ^ wiiiri^^ 
for back, fie e straight with ihe Sdt^NiiiV thVMr* 
^ne inches long^ showing for two half*Snch 
o. A whole inch iseumed in all the way down mm rin G; 


barf at Fig. 3»page 382, vol 1., 0 
at fiil^ 3 3, page 356, vol. i 

ofdONonalib^ usod with 
a4mhige« in con* 
itoCtihg two braids F 
Which Jim dose toge- 
duft It is done like 
fbe ititdt known in 
slain work as herring 
Mvr/ but after the 
nee<Se is brought 

duongh the braid, 

It should be passed 
through the thread of 
Wt stitch, before 
being taken into the 
opposite bmld to com- 
pete the stiidi. Ihis 
is done each time, 
and makes n little 
vaHety. From the 
sire of thiw publica- 
tion we have been 
compelled to divide Qi— 
this design, but the 
two parts Will 
bn found to , 

fit exactly to 

oach other, / f p 
kining them / ^ 

in the width ; / 

and when the / 

first lappet is / 
completcc!l, the / 
pattern re- / 
versed will 
ferm the se- 
cond one. . 

Ikmr arc to j 

bb jolnod to / 

fim cap at the / 

cavow marked / 

hi our last / 

&lL/ 

tsus . 

Asslin. We 



A sort of hcm-stit<^ is < half inches, and from j to H, fourteen inchfs. Turn 

in half an inch every* 

_ I — t , 1^ where but on the wSk 

• A* . Y holf, from o to Hj fig. 

\ / • 3; there tom 10 a 

\ yyAX / whole Inch. Tackthe 

\ \\ yy / back and •front jpf one 

* \ xVx* / leg together. Cut the 

\ / legs, reveniag Aem 

\ / in the tweed, to be 

Wx X / - right and left. At an 

7 E(— F inch and a halCbdpw 

/ XVsX \ |hc.waUt,^toO, ffc 

/ < < \ leave (men four and 

/ n\/x \ a half inches for n 

/ • xyV \ pocket. Cut two 

/ XxxV \ pieces of lining, five 

/ \\ yy \ • inches wide and nine 

/ \ inches long, the shape 

/ NX \ of Fig. 7 . Join them 

/ F.i 8 \ to a poclfot with a 

/ \ mantua-makeris stoft. 

Ai ip Join the opening lirom 

1. a ri(p.i. A to B into the^ole 

left for It m 
P A the seam of 

1 V the leg. The 

\\\ x~'’^ side <H the to 

\ ' \ ( I /X /# 1 fo/ \ \ Y where an inCT 

\ V / fo/.’ V of tweed in 

\ / I W ^ \ turned in, the 

\ / \\l \ inch it stitched 

\ 7. / \ dofim inside 

\ / r® \ ^1*® podtet J 

\ / I \ the other side 

\ / A’' \ has an inch 

\ \fin/ /\ \ false 

\ / / \ \h tweed 

\ I / \ stitched on. 

\ 1 / \ ® There are 

\ ^ / \ m\ ^1^ biittmufr 

•\ I / \ * placed In tout 

\ \ I / \ C <tf theknicker- 

\. * VojS'StefnJl 

eadi iiw of 

two onen overcast rows, i them. There arc two more at the hai^ of tlw band, as, 


Fin* S. Fsf* 5* 


etfooitimend that cither two open overcast rows, them. ai 

! of overcast and one of pearl edging be shown in Fig. 4* 
i on ihe outer edgnof the cap and lappets. The outer part 


on me outer edge; of the cap and lappets. 

wa aSAaiNG and management of 
^7^‘ CHILDREN. 

IT , dtiiiii''ilini>ir>nrriin ra*. a sov of m&ht. 


The outer part of the leg is tnmtnedy tom H to I, fig. 3 ^ 
beginnmg two inches above the hem, and emend to 1^ 
inches up, in four diamonds of equal size, of very fine 
bisack braid, hemmed down both sides very fint fiM 
even, to ends let into the seams. Join the to tom 
E to D, r ig* I. Cu<?a twilled lining the same j Mg, m 
alsGu Tack it inside the Jegi turning* in«idn. Mnpe to 

other to. Stimh to tweed of the two backs and to ^ 


twlpteatotetheJhmttofthltaickerix^ 
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ICES AND ICED DRINKS. 


fig, 3 ; two towards the back, as shown in Fig. 4. Both 
^turn towards the middle. Set on a false piece of tweed, 
« nine inches ]otf^,' no turnings allowed, one and a quarter 
inches wide. It is placed on from a to B, Fig. 3. The bani 
is lined with a stnp of black twill. Then this false piece 
is lined. The tweed is left with a raw edge from A to n, but 
the lining turned in and hemmed to it. A strip of lining is 
cut like Fig. 6, the edge of the front, D, to c, Fig. 3, turned 
in, and the lining stitched on at the back. Not only are 
tlic backs joined from I to J, Fig. 2, but the fronts also an 
inch up. In P'ig, 3, pass the side D and C over A and B, 
and stitch it down across at E. M«akc a half- inch hem 
at the bottom of each leg, and run in an elastic. 

Under drawers are always wfirn by boys. Cut these 
of pretty good longcloth— as they have a good deal of 
weiir uptih them — but not of an over tine tiiiality, as they 
are not seen. Eightpence, ninepcncc, or tonpence a yard 
are fair prices. Cut them by the knickcrbockcr pattefns, 
but not witfi a join down the outsider as those have. Tack 
the back and fronj paper pattern together down the 
straight part, and cut from the united piece. M.'ikc no 
allowarjjrc for a heni at the knees, as they are required 
shorter than the ^lickerbockers. Eun and fell cacli 
leg together very neatly at the parts marked K to n, in 
• Fig. I, and a^o at the slojiing edge, but not the front. 
Cut a slit from A to F, it is just as well to have 
it plenty long cnom;h, for then the garment is less 
liable to be torn. Put in little gussets at the corners, 
and a false hum or a tape run on the right side, and 
tUrned^own and hemmed on the wrong side. The front 
from C to E, is also bound with a false hem. These 
drawers are set in three bands, one each side of the front 
and one behind. I’Jiey button to the braces, which buys 
of this age wear. Some people prefer to make the two 
legs entirely separate. They are then cut a couple of 
inches wider from l to J in Fig. 2, but not in any .other 
art, so that here they may wrap an inch over ; the band 
uttons well over. A single button is suflicicnt between 
C and E, Fig, i, for under drawers. All the false hems 
should be cut on the straight. 

Fig. 1 is the front half of one of the legs ; Fig. 2, the 
back h:flf of the same leg. It should be noticed that Fig. 2 
is much broader at the scat than Fig. 1. The proper 
sit of the knickerbockers depends on observing this rule. 
We recommend any one making from this pattern, after 
having cut it in Jiaper, to cut it out of some old or cheap 
lining, and run it together, having a couple of inches 
turned in at every part. Run it slightly to a band. Try 
it on the cliild, and lake in or let out the pattern at 
any part that requires alteration. Even children's figures 
vary considerably. 

All artide.s of clothing for boys sent to school should be 
marked, the tweed anAcloth suits. To manage this, 
write with marking ink his surname in full and the initials 
of his Christian name, on strips of half-inch Avicle tape, and 
ve^ neatly hem one of these to each garment, in an incon- 
spicuous place when on, but readily seen when off. Woollen 
shirts and socks may be marked in this Avay, for initials, 
which only can be done with worsted, are seldom sufficient 
to prevent mistakes. Write the name in the boots, and 
on the hat inside, or guru a written paper into the latter. 
0 The name, neatly marked on a strip of tape or card, can 
^ also be sewn inside the umbrella. 

Many of the knickerbocker suits for little boys arc 
made without any elastic at She knees, tney arc worn 
merely loose, and are trimmed round with ^ braid. 
Others are cut o|fen a little way at thq outside of the 
knee, the cdfneis of the opening rounded off, and a braid 
trimming carried round half an. inch within the edge. 
The 4 >raid meets of course above th^ opening, and it 
•should be eftn-ied a i|jttle further up the outside of the leg 
in a fanay pattern, such^as may be formed with loops, the 
upper one the smallest, or a couple of Vandykes. 


METHODS OF MAKING ICES AND ’ICEET” 
DRINKS. ^ 

Water-ices are made of the juices of rip^ fruits, 
sweetened and frozen in the freezing-pot ; but it must 
be remembered that if the juices are sweetened ex- 
cessively they will not freeze. It is therefore generally 
necessary to test them with an instrument called a 
saccharoiinetcr. This applies equally ice-creams and 
all .drinks to be frozen ; and for watcr-iccs clarified 
sugar should be used, which may be prepared in the 
following manner: To a quart of water add three pounds 
of sugar and half tlic white of an egg well beaten up. This 
should be boiled ton minutes and skimmed. 

Strnw/ierry Water-icc.' -^iO a pound of red strawber- 
ries and half-a-poiind of currants add a pint of clarified 
sugar. ' If desired, a little colouring matter may be used, 
/riic whole must then be strained through a hair sieve and 
frozen. 

Raspberry Wfuter-ice. — This may be made in the same 
manner as the foregoing, by merely substituting ra.sp- 
berries for si rawbcrrics. 

Cherry I Vater- ice.— To one pound of cherries, slightly 

f ioundcci with the stones in a mortar, siiuceze the juice of 
wo lemons, add a glass of noycau, or other wine or liqueur 
to taste, and colour if desired ; put in the same quantity 
of water and clarilied sugar as above ; then strain and 
freeze. 

Lemon Wairr-ice, — Juice of .six lemons and one orange, 
and the rasped pc:el of two lemons. Giniser is sometimes 
added, or a glass of wine or liqueur, Clai&ficd sugar and 
water as above ; strain and freeze. 

ICE-CKEAMS. 

Strawberry Ice-creams. — Rub one pound of red straw- 
berries throiigli a hair sieve, and add the juice of one 
lemon, a pint of cream, and half :i-pound of powdered 
sugar, or to taste ; colour, if desired ; strain and freeze. 

Raspberry, Currant, iind Rine-app/e Jre-creams arc made 
in the same manner. 

Vanilla Av-zvvaw.— Rub half-a-pound of sugar and a 
stick of vanilla, ]X)unded, through a hair sieve, and put 
them, with the yolks of two eggs and half-a-pint of milk, 
into a stcwjjan. Simmer over a slow fire, stirring all the 
lime. When cool, add thcsjiiice of one lemon and one pint 
of cream ; then freeze. 

Ginger Ice-cream.— VaX. six ounces of preserved ginger 
in a inortar, and bruise it ; add the juice of one lemon, one 
pint of cre aii, and half-a-pound of sugar ; mix them well, 
strain through a Ijair sieve, and freeze. 

Lemon /rz-rrmw.— Rasp two lemons on some sugar, and 
add this with their juice to one pint of cream and half-a- 
pound of sugar. Mix well, strain, and freeze. 

Italian lce-€reani is made in the same manner, but 
with the addition of a wine-glass of brandy. 

Orgeat Ice-cream . — Take one ounce of sweet almonds 
and a quarter of an ounce of bitter, one pint of cream, 
the yolks of eight eggs, and four ounces of sifted sugar. 
Blanch and pound the almonds with a little orange-flower 
water. Beat the yolks, adci^ the sugar, and stir all round 
gently into the cream. Put the mixture on the fire, and 
whjfik it round till it begins to* thicken. Take it ofif,«stir 
till cold^ and then freeze it. • 

ICED DRINKS. 

Cid^cup . — Put into a large jug a quart of sound 
cider, two glasses of sherry, a liquor-glass of brandy, 
a bottle of soda-water, two or three slices of lemon, half- 
a-dozen lumps of, sugar, and a small quantity of grated 
nutlfieg. In this, place a sprig or two of borage, or balm, 
and ![^ir the whole well together ; then add IS few lumps of 
•clear, pure ice. ^his should be made as short a time as 
possible before ic is wanfed. > 
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• — Into a bottle of claret in a large jug pour is not objectionable, unless? there be a great disposition 

^ glass of sherry, or other wine, spirit, or liqueur, as may to the formation of tartar about the teeth. Thof)e who 
be preferred. Add the peel of a lemon, cut very thin, some are making tooth powders for thetnselres should thcr<?^ 
lump^bf pure, clear ice, and sweeten to taste. Let it stand , | fore remember to reduce to the finest state of powder 
half^an-hour or more ; and, before using, pour in a l)ottle of .the ingredients they mix, and the actual powder they 
iced soda of seltzer water ; sprigs of borage, balm, or ver- use to the teeth should feel perfectly smooth and soft 
bena, may be added. If preferred to Icmon-pccl, ncctariiies when rubbed between the fingers. Some persons prefer to 
or peaches, cut in slices, or raspberncs, may be used. use chemical substances that do not act upon the teeth, but 
Moscllc'Cufi.’;^To a bottle of Moselle iji a jug pour .a which arc slightly gritty, sufficient to act mechanically, 
glass of sherry, or pale brandy, and add four or fivq thin and quickly dissolve in the saliva, such as sulphate of 
slices of pinc-applc, the peel of half a lemon cut very thin, j)otash, and cream of tartar; there is no objection to 
some lumps of ice, and sweeten to taste. A bottle of iced these. The best tooth powder, remembering what has 
soda or seltzer water must be added before using. * been said before, is clearly one that combines several 

Sherry-coMer, a large tumbler, half-lillcd with pitipcrtics ; in the firs? place, it should be such as to act 
ice powdered finely, put a large glass of shorn', the peel in some sliglit degree mechanically, so as to displace 
of half a lemon, and one or two Icaspoonfuls of sifted foreign matters, but so that it does not injure the teeth 
sugar. Mix, and drink through a straw. when rubbed on to them ; it should contain some 

Iced-cream Soda-water^— Awv:* a large tumbler, hay*- sfibslahcc capable of neutralising any acid that may be 
filled with finely-powdered ice, put a tu])lcspoonfiil of fruit collected about the mouth — chalk will do*lhis ; and it 
syrup, •and rather less cream, and then f^l with soda-w.iler. ■ should be a tonic to the gums ; and, lastly, be agreeable to 
This makes a delicious drink. use. In making tooth powders, th^y should be thoroughly 


Where powdered ice has been mentioned in the above 
receipts, it is best to reduce it to that state, or rather 
to lliin flakes, by the use of an icc-planc. Such an 
instrument may be bought for 7s. 6tl. • 

In using the freezing-pot, fur freezing ice-crcains, &c., 
with ice .and salt, it is usual to ern{)loy them in la>crs, in 
the proportion of four of the former to one of the latter. 
The reason why the frec7ang-])ot is whirled round and 
round iS" to lying every part of the mixture to bo frozen 
into contact jvith the cold side of the vessel. When the 
freezing has taken place, the fact will be readily known 
by the difficulty of turning the machine. If the ices 
have to stand long before using, repeat the process, using 
fresh materials, 


THE TOILETTE. 

THE TEETH AND THEIR MANA^iEMENT {continued\ 
Once a day at least some loath powder— and we will 
give receipts for these presently — may be used. When 
the teeth have been well brushed, the mouth shouid be 
thoroughly rinsed out with cold water, which acts as a 
Ionic to the gums. If the gums are tender or .spungy, 
some aSflringent may bo added to the water : we shall 
describe some washes piesenlly. Smokers should be es- 
pecially careful to elennse the mouth. Jn addition to tliis 
systematic cleansing night and morning with the tooth- 
brush, and, if })rcfcircd, with the assistance c»f tooth 
powders, it is a very good plan to wash the mouth out 
freely with water after each meal ; *and it can do no 
harm, and would certainly do good, to brush the teeth 
gently after each meal. Of course, this involves spend- 
ing a little more time upon the i^attcr than m(»st 
people consider they can spare, but it certainly repays 
the trouble expended. Otfcnsivencss of the breath is 
one of the commonest results of not bestowing proper 
attention upon the cleansing of the teeth. Another cause 
of tins most disagreeable condition is the presence in ilie 
mouth of rotten teeth, but jvc shall speak of this hereafter. 

Tooth Powders,— "h goc)d tooth powder should not con- 
tain any gritty particles capable of acting mechanically, 
so as to injure the teeth or gums when rubbed pn trf them ; 
nor any acid substances that arc calculated to dissolve 
tartar by a chemical process, for those things vdi ch so act 
destroy the enamel of the teeth. Tooth powae.“s should 
therefore be very finely ground, and be extremely soft to 
the touch. The chief ingredients of tooth powders are 
ftnely-pawdered pumicc-stonc, cuttlq^fi-sh, bone, and char- 
coal. Cuttle-fish is the least objectionable, so fiA* as the 
xnechiinicill action of these four things upon thp . teeth is 
Concerned ; .but charcoal is useful, ^asmuch as it is^ an 
antiseptic — destroys decomposing m^ter. Prepared chalk 


I well mixed, and iLeii be pnsst'd through a very hnc sicv'C, 
' so as to se]>arate out any gntty parLcles. It is best when 
they are scented to keep them in wulbstoppcred bottles. 

'J'he following arc bonie receipts for* the best tooti) 
pow'ders. The first jiussessos those general ([ualities 
which we mentioned just now .as desirable in tooth 
powders. Nos. i and 2 are those of Mr. Hulme : — 


No. 1. 

• 


Cuttlcdish bone 

• *. 

3 oiftices. 

Prepared chalk 


6 ounces. 

Orris-root, finely powdered ... 
Poudt'red cinnamon ... 

... 

4 (?unccs. 

... 

^ ounce. 

Tannin 

... 

\ ounce. 

Castile soap 


i ounce. 

^To be thoroughly mixed. 


No. 2. 

Castile soap 


1 ounce. 

Oil of cloves 


20 drops. 

Pumice 


1 ounce. 

Prepared chalk 


6 o%inccs. 

I'owdcred orris-root 


6 ouficcs. 

Powdered dragon-blood 


I ounce. 

Powdered cinnamon 


i ounce. 

Tannin 


I ounce. 

To be well mixed. 

If the breath be unpleasant, the 

following may 

iscd ; — 

No. 3. 

Charcoal 

■■■ 

X ounce. 

Powdered cinchona bark 


ounce. 

Cream of tartar .j* 

•• . 

2 *drachm 3 

Otto of roses 

... 

2 drops. 

T o be well mixed. 

No. 4 . — Camphorated Chalk. 

Precipitated chalk 

... 

J5 ounces. 

Camjdior 

... 

X ounce. 


Rub up the camphor with spiiits of wine, which enables 
j the operator to reduce the camphor to a very fine powder, 
and then mix it thoroughly with the chalk. A few dr^ 
of scent of any kind may he added — either otto of rorofe, 
vanilla, gr ncroii. prepariftion should be passed 

through a sieve before it is considered lit for ust, and 
kepUin an air-tight vessel or box. It may be coloured 
with a little carmine or rcd^coral. * ^ 

No. 5 . — UcmeVs To-yh Powder. 

Bone of cuttle-fish, i)o\\dcrt ti ... 6 oujices. 

Cream oi^lartar l mmee. 

Orns-root i 4 »unce. 

MixH 



t 
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This is an adxmratile «piHste far thdss whSte *jMh ^ 
dedaying^ and ivho, in onnsequoac^^i loe trOUDfeoL oy 
oficnsive breatlu 

No* ^’^tonk Paste. (Codey*) • 

Prepared chalk *•« *S ounoes* 

Myrrh, in fine powder ••• «*« a ouncesv 

Finely powdered rhatony root 3 Ounoes* 

Orns»root, powdered i ounce* 

Honey of roses, enough to n^ix into a dne paste* 

This is excellent in those casen in which the use of a 
remedy is called fur to restore tone and healthiness to 
the gums, 

Wa&hes for the Mouth end Teeth . — Some persons 
much prefer using a wash for the mouth. Washes are 
very generally had iccourse to in those cases where 
the gums arc inclined to be soft and spongy, and tend 
to bleed ; hen^ they generally contain some astringent 
preparation. The simplest wash that can be usra is 
a little Kau dc Cologne and water, flic mouth being 
freely rinsed out after cleansing the teeth. A some- 
what more astringent preparation is made by ad- 
dition of a little camphor to some spirits—a QltOiter 
of an ounce of camphor in two ounces of spirits ot wine. 
A few dr^s of this solution arc to be added to a wine- 
glassful ot water for use. An admirable preparation is 
the following, called 

Odoriferous Tincture of Afyrrh. ^ 

Choice Turkey myrrh i ounce 

£au dc Cologne 15 ounces. 

Digest for seven days and then filter for use. 

When the mouth lus .1 tendency to lx: sore, and tho 
mims also require a tonic, then we should rccommcna 
the next wash, made as follows : — 


N6. 6 .-*-JUxrrh DieUifrice. 1 

Cuttlc-fish*bone 6 ounces* 

Myrrii ... 2 ounces. 1 

Orris-root *«« * 3 ounces.* « 

Mix. Good for weak and spongy gums. 

No. attd Myrrh Dentifrice. 

^Ppwdered cinchona bark i ounce. 

Mynh *0# ^ ouncc^ 

Powdered charcoal ounces. 

Clones i diachm. 

Mix thoroughly. A ^onic dentifrice. • 

No. Z^^Aromaiic Tooth Powder. (Cooley.) 

Cuttle-fish bone 4 ounces. 

Calamus aroniaticus 2 ounces. 

Castijp soap 1 ounce. * 

Oil of cloves 30 drops. 

To be well mixedi A simple and very pleasant tooth 
powder. 

* No, 9.— Dentifrice. (Pelletier.) 

^ Prepare# red coral 3 ounces. 

Myrrh, in powder i drachm. 

Bisulphate of quinine ... .. 12 to 15 grains. 

To be v^ellmixcd. A tonic preparation. 

^ No, 10. — Russian Tonic Tooth Powder. 


Powdered bark 

Orris-root 

Catechu 

Myrrl^ 

Sal-ammoniac .. 
Oil of tclovcs ... 


4 ounces. 
2 ounces, 
ij ounces, 
li ounces. 
1 ounce. 

... 20 drops. 


To be well mixed together. This is ene of the very best 
preparations for spongy or bleeding gums. 

Tooth Pastes.’--^o have been rather liberal in our re- 
ceipts for tooth powders, in order that wc may suit them 
to the yarious ordinary wants of our readers. But there 
are those who very much prefer pastes or washes, and 
accordingly we propose to give the details of several 
useful compositions of the kind, which may be used as 
preferred with benefit. The tooth pastes arc usu.iliy com- 
posed of honey, in addition to the ordinary ingredients 
that form tooth powders. 

No. i.-^Rose Paste. 

Cuttle-fishbone i Ouiice. 

Prepared chalk ... 2 ounces. 

Coenineal J drachm. 

Honey of roses f 3 ounces. 

Otto of roses 6 drops. 

Mix togcthei. 

No. a.— Tooth-cream. 

Castile soap, well pounded up ... 2 ounces. 

Cuttle-fish bone, ditto 3 ounces. 

Honey of roses 5 ounces. 

Mix* Cooley says that this is superior to all other pre- 
parations of the kind for removing tartar and other matters 
xroia the teeth, « 

• I Na ^.-^Chdtcoal-pasie. • 

Chlorate of poUsh 60 gt^aios. 

Mint yater ■«* .*4 I ounce. 

These are to be well imxed together, the former being 
poutded no, and then arc to be aedd^ and well incor- 
porated wim the ^ 


# CSsrcoa]^ In fine ppwdejr ... 

* Honey ... «•* 


3 ouDcea* 
I ounce. 


Borax 

Tincture of myrrh 

Water 

Honey of roses... 


} ounce. 

I ounce. 

1 ounce. 

2 ounces. 


Mix. 


Tlic following is a powerful tonic. It L called 


Hudson^ 5 Preservative. 


Tincture Of myrrh ... 
Tincture of^^aik 
Cinnamon water 
Arquebusade water ... 
Powdered gum 


3 ounces. 
3 ounces. 
3 ounces. 
I ounce, 
i ounce. 


Mix, and dilute with one or two parts of water. 

When the gums are very spongy, in cases of bleeding 
gums as m scurvy, we commend the following 

Tannin **• «*• ^ draclun. 

Tincture of tolu 3 drachms. 

Tincture of myrrh t 6 dmchias. 

Spirits of horseradish ... • 3 0Ulic<^ 

\lix^ and dilute it with two or three or morw parts of 
tepid water, and use as a mouth waiA. 

So *mucb far tender gums* Now let ps give some 
receipts for sweetening the breath, for takmg^ dway the 
smelt of tobacco, and forpreventinig the in|wouf ai^on 
of^id medfcinea* 

Washes for Sweetenings the JSreat^^tca thom Who 
wish to give an aromatic odour to the Mhafa, afid Who 
do not sufier fate decaying or bad teeti), we shall in dUT 
next paper give a variety cs receipts. 
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, •• AND ENDS. 

CimJi vciy pretty ethess^ Uble 

eaitbf^ mi^elsy wraagitiig on any Imd m white w6od 
altetnatd sauaW m amill oil-prints, or the prints may be 


eaieb^ 

alternate sqnaW of amall oil-prints, or the grin 
altematfd^with squares of white paper. They must be 
cut and fitted with extreme precision, and verytnoroi 
fixed at all the comers, by means of strong glue, 
border should be placed round ; a light-brown scroll- 
work wouM look best, and a 
pattern by no means massive. 

Place a clean sheet of paper 
over the table, and an equal 
and moderately heavy weight, 
for about four-and-twenty hours, 
till the paper is thoroughly dry. 

Books are useful as weights. 

Then/ the table must be var- 
nished. Or the tabic may be 
covered with a white or coloured 
varnish, and, befom this is 
quite dry, the prints arranged 
on it dexterously with the 
Angers, so as to stick, taking 
great care not to touch the 
varnish between them. When 
that is hardf apply one or moi c 
coats of transparent vai nish on 
the whole. The oil-prints should 
be of one kind and of one tone 
of colour, cither light or dark. 

Landscapes md^ be chosen to 
decorate tlie tfeble, or figures, 
or evert heads. Oblongs may 
be used, if wide 
enough for the 
pieces to stand 
upCn, but sqiiares 
are better, Ddcal- 
comanic may also 
be'^Dtiadc a means 
for decorating such 
a table. Cover the 
surface with white 
paper or white var- 
nish, and when 
thoroughly dry and 
set, embeUish alter- 
nate squares with 
small transfers. 

Afterwards varnish 
it (See Fig. 9.) 

Tfxf Cave {an 
Indian Pattern),’-^ 

White perforated 
cardbdar^ 6 in. 
long, and the same 
heignt, cut the 
shape of fig, i for 
tlic batik For the front piece cut the cardboard the size 
a 4 and two narrow strips about ijin. wide, the height 
of torn c to a. Bind these four pieces of cardboard with 
sarcaoet ribbon, blue. Then cut out a portion of the 

Sw on^to it the narrow pieces at A, and sew* the 
other s(de to a, r, d of the back piece, to make a little 
Cut seven cards an inch smaller than |bc front 
^ the case, Fig. a, and mark in silk, or iUuminate 
m the week ; bind each card with 
, Shd drem into the case, 'the text will show through 
i part ot the front piece of cardboard, and may be 
t day# Tix. a loop of ribbon at the top of the 


Thikae Perforated •cardboard, about a 
of a yard square, shaped aa,Fig.4, worked tno 
Berlin wool, with a bolder formed of crosses kadi 


to taste in centre. A strip of perforated 
half a yard tong and haK a quarier wfde^ 


Arked to match the back Fig. 4 Both pieces are bound 
wWf sarcenet ribbon. Then tr’-^ ^ ^ 


areh 

take a piece of cardfa 



Fig. 9. 




Fig, 7. 




Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 



quarter of a yard longjind half a quarter wide, round 
on two of the corners^ Fig. 6, and bind all round with 
narrow sarcenet ribbon. Sew 
the strip of cardboard, Ftg. ti, 
to the rounded part of Fig. 0, 
and sew the two ends to Fig. 4, 
at gy h. Ornament with sarce- 
net bows. Hang at the side 
of the toilette, on the walk 
The toilette tidy may be made 
any size or sha^ ; and may be 
used by invalids if hung at the 
back of the bed, or to the 
curtain; and it is also pretty 
MJfor parlour^ use ; handy to fix 
the side of the fire, to hold 
odds and enc^. The pattern of 
the star a^ve mentioned will 
be found in Fig. 7^ 

To clean Block Tin Af^ictes. 
— Wash the article perfectly 
clean in s6ap and water ; dry 
it, and rub it all over with sweet 
oil ; afterwards apply powdered 
whitening ; then clean bff, and 
polish with a soft cloth, 

A Cheap Filter , — Take a 
large garden pot; 
cover the hole at the 
bottom with a piece 
of Turkish spong^e. 
Upon this put some 
smooth clean peb- 
bles to keep the 
sponge down. Fill 
up to within two 
or three inches of 
the top with one 
part of powdered 
charcoal, and two 
parts of fine sand. 
Cover the top of 
the pot with a piece 
of fine white flannel, 
tied tightly round 
the eage vdth a 
string, sq as not to 
give or bulge. Set 
the flowcr-pot in a 
pan, and pour the 
water on to the 
flannel, allowixtg 
the water to filter through the flower-pot into the pan, 



Fig.1. 



Fig. 3. 


lure and clean. 
Uenin^y used for 


fd 

I wnez 


when the water will be found 1 
To obtain very finely powdered 
cleaning Plated GoodSy ^c . — Pour water on it, and when 
dissolved and settled at the bottom of the pan, pour off • 
the water, and put more clean water on to it. Repeating 
this oprratign several times secures «l very fine whitehing# 
Spread it out to dry, and rhen put by in a box for use. * 

To clean Gilt Lamps, Chandeliers, Make some 
soapsuds with lyarm water an^ the best wlute soap, and 
after tborouehly wiping all dust off, wash oveir the arti(^ 
going into the crevices with a tooth-brush and the soap- 
suds ; after whic^ dry thoroughly by wiping the •artide 
with a serft h^dkerchiefi , « • 
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■ttmsKf-nmt, #ttD>. .« ! 

jDifci!i-«-<agwetdJ^ d«d(% astbe AjdaAar ^ 
(^iti^, Md !&« |to«<iiU/Khau^ 4^ Rolm 
telDtt im baiicm to m «Qttect in point of Ux^ ax* 
ctMOawd <br (bck •&»; tv ooopins diey can ha made 
vov ail4tvyi« bW AtekUngt, bi»wA^ 


vm hk^f stud ^Svpitt sM jfuctding«, bnmglit to the state 
of ®llim|iifdf It 4 a matter of taste. We prefer 
smiiller aucli as the half-wild marsh ducks of 

NdlllUmii or the ctmards de rappel^ call-ducks of the 
north ef France ; or even good ordinary farmyard ducks 
that have mt fkt af liberty. These, shut up two or three 
erf&lMurley-meal and water to cleanse them, are, wc 
think, finer in Oavour than thefbrmfer. and quite fat enou^ 




neat that they be young, which is ascertained by the con- 
dition of their feet, bills, and bones generally, fti old 
birds they ar^ stout and solid ; m young ones, the con- 
traiy. It is a mistake to pick the wpst and finest ducks ; 
they are often, if not ltbsolutcl%||||| at least arrived at 
yem of discretion. . Two small tender ducks make a 
better dish ihah one time, handsome, hardfieshed drake. 
In fact, young ducks only arc fit to roasi (and delicious 
they niedy &one in that way) ; middle-aged birds are 
only fit to stew, or to cook m the ways we arc about to 
indicate. t 

After plucking, singeing, and emptying your duck, 
cut off the bead^nd neck (leaving the stump not too 
short), the pinions, and the yellow-skinned legs and 
feea ^ Some leave the latter on (with the claws cut off), 
twisting them behind the duck before putting it down to 
raist ; but they are of no use, except as ornamciits and to 

S *vc the carver additional trouble, and ate better added to 
e rest of the giblets to make a stew or boil down into 
gravy. Chop up some parboiled onions ; if choi^pcd raw, 
and so put into the duck, they will often remain hard when 
the duck (if young) is roasted enough. Mix these with 
chopped or powdered sage-leaves, and with pepper and 
salt m ^eat moderation. • You may add bread-crumbs, if 
you wiAi to plump out the duck, or to temper the strength 
of the sagjtr and onions. With this, stuff your duck at the 
belly-iiap, and sew it up. Tie a string vcr> ti^>htly round 
the stump of the neck, over the skin, to keep the p^avy in 
while roasting ; tic the wing and leg bones close to the 
body with string. Expose it to gentle heat at first, and 
when thoroughly hot through, brown it off by bringing it 
closer to the fire. All thick and fat-skinncd birds, like 
ducks and geese, should be dredged with flour and con- 
tinuously b^ted while roasting ; because, if the skin is 
dried and in the least degree burnt, it gives out an un- 
pleasant oily flavour, which may completely spoil the roast ; 
whereas, kepf mois^ plump, unbumt, it is one of the 

nicest portions of it No kind of water-fowl should be 
over-roasted j on carving, the presence of gravy should be 
perceptible m the substance of the breast. Before serving, 
remove the string from the neck and body. Send up its 
own gravy m a sauceboat ; or, if you want that to eat 
with oitmplings or for other purposes, you may make 
brown with fried onions, browned flour, good stock- 
broth vmm from the giblets, or otlier), pepper and Salt, 
red wine^ or catchup, or some of Crosse and Biack- 
welSs saitcos# Green peas, if possible, to be in attendance. 

in a Siewpcn.^Svo.K and truss your duck 
exactly^ m above. Take a rouiffl-bottomeu stewpan 
(eartheai by prsftreijbce), and set it on the fire with a gpod 
lump of in it^> When that begins to tpeh, put in 
your dodk, with if lew small onions '^ole ; to whicn you 
may add small potatoes pseled, or (better) scrapecL and 
maU hota^aripts. Keep turning the vegetables and the 
dndt about In tw butter, until the latter is nicely browned 
n9 Tbgn dilute witn g66d hot stock, until you have 


1st la SNiBiWvtiildhindnCk 

i jpiQe^ artd not neiP*ifiMWiT~fly In ybu 

kdona, lay lit dudk on its diKh, 

irotoidit; sldmthegmw . 

thicken with a dust of fioi«r| 

salt, wine, lemon-juice, catciuip^ ^wboihittm fim 'k: 

know to be prefehred ; give a goad Imd up, 
while ; pour it over the duck, and serve* t 

Duakf in a Stewpan, with Green Pease^Tbn met^ of , 
roastmg in a stewpan is exceedingly convenient and ; 
n^mical, ^when it is wished to avoid making a grM . ^ 
roasting fire, as in the heats of summer, or whim there ia 
not much other cooking to be done. We ihermore ^vo 
two or three more receipts. The intelligent cook can 
extend the system* applying it to many small joints, ouch 
as legs of lamb, or quarter-pork, wild-fowl, pigeons, dec* 
Bi:pwn your duck in butter, in an earthen stewpan, or 
in default thereof, in a metal one with a rounded bottom. 
When nicely coloured, take it out. Brdwn a little flour ^ 
in tUb butter remaining ; dilute with good stock. Return 
your duck to the stewpan, with a quart or more of green 
peas, a bunch of sweet herbs including sage and mint if 
approved, pepper and salt. Stew till done over a 
, gentle fire. Lay the duck on its dish, put the green peas 
and gravy round it, and serve. It will be seen that this 
vexy savoury mess can be prepared with merely a handful 
of nre. 

Dr/ck, in a Stewpan, with Turnips {highly esteemed).^ 
Proceed exactly as above, seasoning, after she broUi is 
I added, with pepper and salt, bay-leaf, parsle > , and some 
j form 01 variety of onion. When the cluck is three-parts 
I cooked, fry m butter soiqc turnips sliced across, and lialved 
or ciuaitcicd or cut into any fanciful shape, till they are 
nicely browned all over, but not cooked throughout 
When the fat in which they were fried has drained away 
from them, put them to the duck, and let all stew gently . , 
until done enough. Serve the turnips round the duck, 
and the gravy, with the fat removed, poured over them. 

Duik, stewed with Olives {slightly pretcNiious).'^'Pr<h 
ceed as above. When the duck is nearly done, add a 
wmc-glassful of olives, peeled entire from the kernels. 
Season furthei with lemon-juice or vinegar and a little 
wine. Serve the olives and the gravy (thickened if you 
like) in the same dish with the duck. Olives are not so 
expensive that prudent people need deprive themselves of 
this little luxury, ^uite old ducks are best prepared in 
the same ivay as goose or turkey en daubey i.e., stewed ' 
closely sliut up in a daubtlre. 

Boded Ducks. or some dishes, otherwise simple, there 

is a sccict talisman which confers upon them all their 
charm, and w Inch is known only to the initiated. A dash 
of garlic, so slight as not to be recognised, is often a great 
impiovcmcnt. A ‘sbred of horseradish in oyster sauce ' 
communicates a marvellous sapidity. Sweet basjl has 
been given as the clue, to mock turtle, and a wonderful . < 
effect it has. Boiled ducks are a delightful di&h, when / 


The vaunted dish proved nat and znawjasn. ** i^ucKS' ^ 
boiled, ducks spoiled P was the exclamation of Our feUdWi* ; \ 
diners. ^ second attempt was made, with no better luckt 
at last, a benevolent Wdshman whispered in our eajr fhet 
magic syllables, Salt your ducks before you boil them*^ i 
Serve with tonion sauce, or ‘‘smothered” with ouidns* j ^ 
Boiled goose, done jn the same way, is exceUtMtti 
will agree with persons who dare not eat loiMn 4 V 

The Domeetio Goore tes already found a pikee m Ojttr V ^ 
cotuge department : and there are not inany''«iiy% 
cooking n! Green goost (from four to six tRojj^ eU} 
is dreased«in the same ways as roal^ duck, dna will 
similarly backed with 41enty of jgrecn peak The giblets ; 
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ccwj^ boiMMf; ctfvwi 
if twB ,moie 4am me* 

, , ^e ^cwji»0b agree 

^ j^ldtx,caitvuSn^t^^ Hwii^f fat. 

I enifieSceti atenntiak wHh pepper ana 
salt Stlui|MMp» « ente, thc^ arr rwif tabe con^ 
ver(w|[blWebaf^^ a toi^ br a ragoot giblets of 

ally %e ad^ etc tliose of the cygnet $ unfoitnnately th^ 
are wt to ee^hail erery day« 

Hashtd 6!laa.nr.ApCat up the cold roast goose into small 
neat jpleoes; Fry ifUoed onions or ahalotSy with a dusf of 
floon in Uie gooae^dripping left, or jn butter. Stir in enough 
half broth} half red wine, to make gravy sufficient to warm 
up your goojui in. Add Pcppw, salt, a bunch of sweet 
IterbSy'andgivethemabou. Take the saucepan off the 
fire ) put in the goose, and lit it stew very gently for half 
an ho^. Pile the goose in the middle of the dish ; add 
lemon^juice to the sauce, and let it boil again Pour it 
overthe goose, and serve, garnished with toasted bread. 

St Jnartif^s treat ourselves to goose at 

Michaelmas and Christmas, and the llational way of 
dres^g that very respectable bird has been already given. 
The French indulge in it on St. Martin’s day, a feast in- 
termediate between the two. Thrice in three months is 
not too often to eat goose, even if it has been tasted, 
green, at Midsummer ; we, therefore, detail the mode oi 
roasting, Which is considered ‘‘regular" south of the 
Channel. Of course you select a fat, whitc-fleshed, young 
goose, assuring yourself of the latter fact by breaking the 
upper part of the beak, which ought to‘be tolerably fragile ; 
but applying to # dealer, who has a character to lose, is the 
surest plan of fill of getting a good one. When the goose 
is plucked, singed, and emptied, scald off the skin of the 
feet, cut off the nails, and wipe the feet and legs with a 
moist cloth. Cut off the neck close to the body, and the 
pinions at the wing<joint Take the inicrnal leaf-fat, or as 
much of it as you are likely to want ; cut it into dice ; 
set it on the fire in a stewpan \ when it begins to melt} 
throw in two or three chopped onions. When thev arc 
nearly cooked, add the goose’s liver chopped small, half a 
score or so of small sausage-meat balls, and as many roasted 
and carefiiUy peeled chestnuts (thirty or forty), as your 
goose will hold inside ft. Season these to taste with 
pepper, salt, and allspice ; with them stuff the goose as 
fiill as it will stick ; sew up the fiap of the belly with needle 
and thread ; truss it into mrm with string, and set it before 
the fire to roast. During the roasting, baste assiduously, 
dredging now and then with flour, and towards the close 
with the least dust of very finely powdered salt. On the 
hot dish, on which the goose is to be served, lay some 
slices of toasted bread ; moisten these slightly with gravy 
from the 1atch*pan, and lemon-juice ; they may also have 
a slight sprinkling of pepper. On these lay the roast 
goose, after removing the string with which it was bound 
wing aiUid foot Skim the fat off the gravy* and serve it at 
the seme time in a sauceboat It will be seen that this 
differs from the English way, mainly in the stuffing and 
in leaving the feet on ; also in the absence of apple sauce, 
srithout di We hold roast goose to be incomplete. But 
dieStimts make a nice stuffing for any kind of poultry. 
We^dao should brown the gravy with a little flour and 
chpppM oaibn fried in thg fat, a glass of red wine, and a 
drop dCiemon-Juiee, « 

swans are so called fi^m their 
^^^Wrefteh or lAtin name, eygne or cyje^nut. Besides 
t swen of Australia, there are several whktf species. 

, whose differences, though distinct and 

GOasomt, be remarked w a cafeless eye. The 

thftrs ornamental ymm is Cypfus 
the itMe or tame swae, which is omy kept from fying 
ofre m hs wings pinioned. * The mute 
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%iit<mwspec$m swan whose i 

It wefi fed) thdf rapid ; and 

fi^fbeCEDse thdr wdm should be considew 

little time to acquire win, that period beingi 

tween the beginning ofi June and the end of 
at longest. As soon as the white feathers be^n to stmt 
throu^ the ^ey ones, they diminish instead of mcrei||sii^ 
in weight. ByChristmas they must all either beeaten or 
have emigrated, when the parents will .begin to thihk cfi* 
>ncxt year% family. A Cat cygnet is a capitu dish, enjoying 
too local a r^ute in Eng^nd, and scarcely known on the 
Continent, its stately appearance on die table is alone 
worth something. When cygnets are removed from thdr 
parents (neither of whom should at any time be allowed 
to l^como poor), to be fatted in a regular swan pond, it is 
usual to separate them at the end of August or^tim Mgin- 
ning of Se^ember. At first, immediately they have been 
“hopped" or “upped** from their native stream, grass 
is thrown to them into the water twice a day with their 
other food ; but this is not continued for more tlmga fort-^ 
night. A coomb of barley is the ests^ished allowance to 
fatten each cygnet. The com is put into shallow tubs> 
set just under water. Their weight in the feathers, wh^ * 
fatted, reaches from twenty-five to twenty-eight pounds, 
and sometimes, though rarely, as mfich as thirty. They 
are never better than in the month of November, when 
their merits deserve to be fairly tested. They may be had 
till Christmas ; after which they arc good for nothfhg. A 
bird wcighmg twenty-eight pounds before Christmas, has 
been known to shrink, in spite of high-feeding, to seventeen 
or eighteen pounds by the end of January. Cygnet iS 
roasted in the same way as haunch ot venison, f>., with a 
thick crust over it at first, to keep the gravy in. But this 
is by no means necessary. It may be treated like any 
other large joint, heated gradually through, protected with 
paper at the outset, most liberally and patiently basted, 
and then brought nearer to the fire to be browned and 
finished off. It should be stuffed full of beef steak, 
chopped fat and lean together, and seasoned with jpalt find 
popper, or cayenne. Send up with it rich browns gravy 
and currant jelly, the latter hot as well as cold. Hashed 
in the way directed for goose, cygnet is excellent. It 
should then also be accompanied by currant jelly. For a 
large party, roast cj'gnet will be found anything but an 
extravagant dish, taking its “style" into consideration. 
Wild (or escaped) cygnets, that have been shot, arc some- 
times to be met with at the poulterer’s. If fresh and in 
good condition, there is no reason why they should not 
turn out good, and be well worth purchasing at a moderate 
price. Swans’ eggs are not often oaten here, unless by 
poachers. Major Mitchell, '^hile exploring the river 
Glenelg, not only shot several black swans, which were 
numerous, but found their eggs among the bulrushes at 
the water’s edge, and thought them a luxury. 

Foofh —Many species of these arc obtained by 
Sportsmer, and they have many qualities in common. 
Those which frequent fresh waters are preferable for the 
table to those which live on the open sea, the latter being 
often fishy and oily, the natural consequence qf the diet 
on which they exclusively feed. A knowledge of the dif- • 
ferent kinds is to be acquired by a study of the illustrated^ 
works on Ornithology, in^ which English literature is so 
rich. To choose them for kitchen purposes, first mfilec 
sure that they are fresh for at least not too fcvwaid) find 
in good condition, which is gasy enfiugh to ascertain i 
next, that they are young and tender, wlneh is less obvicais ' 
to ordinary observers, who will probably make the mis* 
take of choosings the biggest and most showily-feaVhemi 
kfrds, Now, me plumage affords* an infafliole test of 



ngt. Matty wateivhMii-*-^ guf!a« for instance 
aaHiii thdr aaute «dtou«e tUl their third er 
Andtli fear ; in ^hen* the eaxfy tdiimiu^ is still iocom- 
l^ilece I be^des tvhlch. birds of m merits summer^bave 
sAedy thdr broaAs (which shotdd be white, grey, brown, 
or some clear colour) marked and stained, as it were, with 
muddy Ught^brown or grey. Such birds are sure to b6 
young and tender, and are the ones to be selected. 

WSd fowl are in season by the beginning of autumn, as 
soon as they have recovered from their summer moult ; 
they are bettor a little later, when the longer nights give 
them l&ore time to feed. In severe winters they arrlvf^ 
in greater numbers than in mild ones ; and at the dejpn- 
ming of a frost they may still be in good plight But after 
It has continued long, they will of^en be mainly made up 
)Of feathers and bone. They are mostly better before the 
middle of January than after it. 

Wild ijkck or Mallard^ Roasted, — This is one of the 
best of wild fowl. Truss it as you would a tame .duck, 
but it is no^ usual to stuff it. As soon as you have 
plucked and emptied it, boil down the giblets with a little 
bit of beef, to make sayoiiry brown gravy, flavoured with 
lemon-juice and wine. Wild duck is better served a little 
more undpdonc than tame duck. Some carvers slice the | 
breast, ana dose it witV^^cayenne, Icmon-juice, and its own 


wfld fbwil ; and yet, atinngc to th _ 
against it, asyfr^iy. SomemwstMAp ofgasse 


duck or dun bird, the* widgeon, the goldOn-cyed duck, 
the shoveller duck (rarc)^ all excellent, arc served in the 
same way. The teal, the jewel of water-fowl, if fat, should 
be ,laid eAh on its slice of toast, roasted before the Arc, 

, turning it now and then, and serving on the toa^ The 
coot, on account of its black and very downy skin, is 
best flayed, cut into joints, and stewed with wmc as a 
matelote. It then becomes excellent eating. 

, Stewed Teal , — Allow one teal for every two guests. 
Pluck, singe, and empty your birds ; save the livers, 
hearts, and gizzards. Roast the teal till nearly done 
enough, either before the Arc or in a saucepan. Save the 
gravy which comes from them. Let the teal get cold ; 
they may be kept in that slate until next day. Carve 
the teal in such a way as to have the wings with the por- 
tion of Jireast belonging to them, and the legs also with 
the bit of breast next to them, leaving the breast-bone, 
•carcase, back, rump, and neck. Break up roughly in a 
mortar, or chop into several pieces, those carcases, &c., 
and boil them with the livers, hearts, and gizzards, until 
you have extracted all the goodness. Strain off the liquor 
so obtained, mix with it the gravy from the roasted birds, 
and in it warm up the separated fleshy quarters of the 
teal, taking care ne\'cr to let them come to a boil. Cut 
slices of stale crumb of bread large enough for a leg and 
a wing to Ije on ; fry them to a light brown ; arrange 
them on your heated dish, and lay on each slice, with a 
spoon, a leg and a wing of your warmed-up teal. Thicken 
the gravy in your saucepan with a pinch of flour, season 
with salt and pepper or cayenne, and stir in a small glass ! 
of red wine. As soon as it begins to boil, pour it over i 
the joints of teal and slices of fried bread lying in the 
dish. You may garnish with fried parsley, or lay a few 
slices of lemon round the edge of the dish. Widgeon 
4nd other small wild fowl may be dressed in the same 
way, as also pigeons: cither of them makes an elegant 
jafld reHshlng <iish. You help each cruest, with a spoon. 


You help each guest, with a spoon, 


to a slice of the toast on which is laid a leg ai^ a wing 
0f th<fblrd. Any <4 the above biras (to which tne pretty 
little water hen atux otliers may be added) piake a delicious 
puddiog, boiled in a ctust in basin, iointed or quartered 
wll^aliwbeef or vealpxopenyseaMned. Snipe pudding 
Is the very best of ti^iese S but teal pudding is little inferior. 
There sbsold be at least one snipe (not empftied) for each 
guest * • 


obtained at the proper age and in good condition, 
eluding the Canada goose, probably escaped from some 
park. • The white-fronted or laughing goose and the bead 
goose arc not unfrequently offered for sale. The bernide 
goose, much smaller, is rarer. This is the goose which 
the credulous vulgar once bdieved to be generated fimm 
shcll-Ash in the sea. The Brent goose^ smaller still, is 
an excellent bird ; lulled inlandrit is delicious, and has a 
remarkable smell of truffles. Brent geese, when feeding 
on the shore at ebb-tide, have the cunning, as soon as the 
tide flows high enough to bear an enemy, to leave the 
mud and go out to sea, and there feed on the drifting 
weeds. All these arc roasted and served in the same way 
as wild ducks. For variety’s sake, or when there is a glut, 
in consequence of a large quantity having been killed at 
once, wild geese, as well as any of the preceding wild 
fowl, make an excellent or pasty, of the same kind 
as Venison pasty, or the humbler but very convenient 
pork pic. They may be disposed of either in a standing 
crust or in an earthen pdtd-dish with a close-Atling li<L 
A satisf.ictory combination is made by taking a little 
bone, some cartilage or tendon for the sake of its gela- 
tine, sufficient fat - to be supplied, if the moat has none, 
from while bacon or fresh pork — and plenty of the flesh 
of whatever constitutes the p^td. Pack these closely 
together, Ailing the interstices with minced fresh pork or 
veal, seasoned well, but not in excess ; flavoured with 
bay-leaf, chopped shalot or onion, and Icmon-pcel ; with 
bits of truffle (when possible), hard egg, and button mush- 
rooms, interspersed here and there throughout its sub- 
stance ; and half a tumbler of wine, with a little catchup 
poured in, to prevent too much drying up. Bake this in 
a gentle oven, and let it stand at least twenty-four hours 
before cutting it up. It will keep some time, especially if 
untouched, and will be found improved and ripened at 
the end of three or four days. 

Marbled Goose , — Take a Anc mellow ox-tongue out of 
pickle, cut off the root and gristly part at the tip, wipe it 
diy, and boil it till it is ejuite tender; then peel it 
nicely, cut a deep slit in it the whole length, and 
lay a fair proportion of the following mixture within 
it : mace, Anely beaten, half an ounce ; nutmeg, ditto, 
half an ounce ; clov^, ditto, half an ounce ; two table- 
spoonfuls of salt ; twelve Spanish olives, well pounded, 
without stones. Then take a barn-door fowl and a fine 
large goose ; take from them all the bones. Lay the 
tongue inside the»fowl ,* rub the latter outside with sea- 
soning, and having ready some slices of ham divested of 
the rind, wrap them tightly round the fowl ; put these 
again inside the goose, with the remainder of the season- 
I ing, and sew it up ; then make all very secure in 
natural shape with a piece of new linen and tape, and 
put it into an earthen pan thoJt will just contain it, with 
plenty of clarified butter, and bak^ it two hours and a 
half in^ a slow oven ; then take it out, and, when 
take out thagoose, and set it in a sieve to drain ; take on 
the butter and hard fat, which put again by the ^ to 
melt— adding, if requisite, more clarifted butter. Waidi 
and wipe out the jar or ^n, put the bird again intq 
and take care that it is well covered with the wonn 
butter ; then tic the jar down with bladder and leather* 
When ^^nted for tab^ it must be treated as theeefnsda 
to extricate it* from the butter, and sent to Xajpim oMi 
when it has been taken Out of the cioth*'---i?nMR&sa. ^ 
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i ^ ;J»»tlSBIlOI4) DECOHATIVE ART. 

VVpiUC AOORKa^MODIC OF t>l$FtAYIKG 

/ , «TC., AS 0IUWtN04t00M ORNAMENTS. 

ACQRNF SndfEy be made the medium of holding fems in i 
variety of pretty ways, either in a room, dr, ffill better, iff K 
a gireemouse, or smaU window garden, perhaps, " 

out of a back parlour or drawing-'room. Tne acorns 
are soft when new, and a hole may be readily made 
1 ^ sliming through them a large twine packing-needle. 


Thread them on wire, a large round cut white glass 
bead between every one. The beads are sold by 
the row to milliners at places where such articles arc 
vended* The German 
oblong beads should 
not be used, because 
have a clumsy, 
unfinished look for 
such a purpose. The 
holes in the beads 
must be large enough 
to pass over rather 
strong wire. The wire 
is bought by the piece, 
in a coil. Fig. i is 
an ufn of acorns. 

Make liffet the ring 
for the top and a iing 
for the bottom. Crook 
the lop of the uirc, 
and hook iW to lire 
ring for thF top be- 
tween the acorns, 
pinching it close, and 
not showing the join. 

Thread it wnth acorns 
till it is long enough 
to form the outline of 
the vase which shows 
at A in Fig. i, to 
cross at the narrow 
part, to form the 
swell of the base, B, 
and hook to the lower 
ring. The wire is 
then broken off. The 
other side is made 
in the same way, 
and the two crossed 
each by another 
piece, diagonally. If 
the urn is large, there 
may be two of these 



Fig- 3 


on each side, making six equal sides to the urn, instead of 
four. Where they cross at the narrow part of the base, 
bind them well together with fine wool, such as is used for 
mounting flowers, or with strong packthread. Do not let 
this binding thread or wire show. Bend Ihc six pieces into 
a good shape. Join the wire to one oT them, and carry 
a ring round the widest part of the urn at c, joining it 
with thread or wire to evsiiy part where it crosses. Then 
put on the upper va^ykes, and lastly the lower ones, 
jOti^ng them as before. The urn handles are pngs of 
acmtiikaAd may be attached last, or made in one with the 
latgeiiH at C by twisting the wire. There should only 
bt two of them. Wire is much better than thread to iuin 
of the um. The nttmber of acorns .should be 
mm in rdative parts, and in the rings between the side 
pAess the hodks must be well closed. Fill the basket 
yHiH eness^ and place the fern roots in the moos. The 
itepbfHkdjt gUsten out of the moss and the brown acorns 
nke^o m&y ddw-drops. ^ 

Fiig. abk An acom hanging-basket. <1 It is madn precisely 
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in the same manner, and/nay besitiponde# by a worsted 
cord, a metal chain, or acorns strung on who with a hook 
at the end. Such baskets should be iitled wUh moss ^ 
fems, begcnias j[red-leafed), ice plaifts^ and red^eaMd 
American nettles'mixed in them. 

Horse-chestnuts will make shnilar baskets, not 
the alternate bead, which gives much lightne^*: and finish 
to the look of the basket. An amber-coloured head In 
place of a white one accords well with the chestnuts. A 
small white bean with a scarlet mark on it, called emn** 
monly “ red robin, ^ strings into pretty baskets. * It must 
be threaded the narrow way, without beads, except, 
wherever there is a join, two beads together on the first 

wire, and a bead 
each side where the 
second wire crosses, 
and the& should be 
laigeblackones. Nut- 
megs /nay be used 
also^ and with red 
beads. 

Boxes for green- 
houses aigl staircase 
windows can be made 
witi^ a mixtqm of 
acorns and pounded 
shells (Fig. 3). Cut all 
the acoras in half 
length - ways. Cover 
the box with glue. 
Make an%dge ^ach 
ivay of acorns, and 
then cover the box 
all over with rows of 
acorns moderately 
close together. Sift 
the pounded shell all 
over the box thickly 
between the acorns. 
The acorns are varied 
with cone seeds, and 
red berries cut in half. 

Shells^ Minerals^ 
InsectSf or Corals^^ 
Small collections, if 
worth displaying at 
all, cannot be better 
arranged than on a 
pedestal consisting of 
a number of wooSkn 
circles raised one 
above another like 
steps. Let them first 
>verc 


be neatly constructed of wood, and then covered entirdy 
with black velvet. If for shells, lay on the edges plenty 
of wadding, so that none of the black velvet shows there. 
Pink is the best. Some shells, however, are not well shown 
upon pink, and must have white wadding. The rule is this ; 
white wadding for all coloured shells ; pink wadding foe 
white ones. Either arrange the white shells on a ledge by 
themselves, or give them squares of pink wadding. The 
circular pyramid will thus resemble ascents of black vdvet 
and ledges of white or pink wadding adorned with shdli. 
Write the name of each shell very neatly on a label, filkd 
with gufi fix it to die ascent^behind the shell. For 
minerals, cover the pyramid with crimson velvet, and 
the wdternate ledges with white cloth. The sides of 
the wooden* pyramid are ^covered with straight strips 
of velvet, wide enough to turn down over the Jed^ 
top and bottom; and the edges are nicked out to 
make them be flat The cloth of velvet to e»vAr the 
ledge is cut the right size io a hottew circle, find 
glued on its place. Whit^ shows up the-^colot^ of 
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‘ ‘ kibrtetib^ In «£ cases It 1^ 

j atbdii ib« mm to every speemetu 

I tht mxsm look best ff md dose to, ia i^vaoee^ 
mA a*ltttle to one side of eadiiOl^ect When the pyxa«* 
tM Is ftnished and covered, nail it to the stand* Foi» 
dhdto and minessh^ arringe theni first, and then .from 
^ inside atfike tkiimgli mss pins so that the mineral 
or sheli inaydto put over the pm and thus secured in its 
plate* Ifopmervc the collection m good condition, place i 
ifliaoe over it. Cases formed m this way--one cfj 
skudls, one of insects, one of minerals, one of corals and 
sea^C^s (the last should be entirely covered with black 
veleetV^not only form handsome qrnaments, but instruct 
and hiAp to form the tastes of the children of the house, 
raidng thei|^ ideas &om common and vulgar pleasures to 
seientTfic pursuits, and that insensibly and naturally. 
<^dF6n brought up amongst such ornaments are ppt to 
be Curious as to their nature, and by asking question^ 
csuilto us to convey information of real utility, and, pos- 
siUy, to develop tasks of a refining and elevating nature. 


toyc afford the necesMy mm Af ^ 

dkofMient 

iartrmable ^ 

For instance^ the listless bsMt of IncMnff dl fkMcev 
booike is not sttffieient eaercise &«r thpbddv^ ndiidifJimt 
fyoung childrenr^hey long for some iiclhriiiatibn ooiie«Rs^ 
mg 3ie objects they gate at This gifSs 

opportunity for explaining common-piaoe focts. Having 
done so, the parent or teacher should ask the c?l3d to 
reproduce the information received, any ergir being esre- 
fully pointed out as soon as made. Whenever a chud his 
attained sufficient power of observation to distingfttish 
different objects, to define their colour, shape, and number, 
he is of an age to be held responsible for statements con^ 
cerning more objects, and should be checked arlm 
discovered speaking at random. If a parent chooses to 
inculcate the principle of truthful speaking by such means, 
she will find that the faithful representation of common 
faQts in early childhood has prepared the way for maiters 
more difficult of discernment in mature years. 

In most of the affairs of life m which a* child has to take 
part, his statement is not of much moment; but it not 
unfrcquently happens that questions affecting the character 
and honesty of a servant are weighed simply on the 
representation of little children. It then becoi 
senbus question, whether such witnesses are capable ol 
distinguishing one fact or object from another. The 
misfortune is, that people in disputed points of the kind 
are apt to rely too implicitly on the disinterested judg- 
ment of a young child. “What motive,” they ask, “ can a 
child have in maJeing a false statement?” ^he question, 
however, is not whether the child has an;; motive in 
speaking for or against a person, but whether he has 
been trained to speak correctly. It was this habit of 
observation which Dr. Johnson wisely directed to be 
cultivated, when he remarked that if a child said he saw a 
thing out of one window, when in fact he saw it out of 
another, he should be set right. 

An undoubted source of untruthfulness is to be found in 
the habit of imposing sccrccy on young children. Some 
persons arc constantly cautioning little folks against 
speaking of what they have seen and heard. Too fre- 
quently threats of punishment, if found out in the act of 
“ telling ” are added, to give foicc to the prohibition. The 
poor little beings, thus tlireatened, arc perhaps equally 
tempted to betray the secrecy imposed on them by the 
offci of a bribe. Says a nursemaid, perhaps, “ Do not tell 
yc&ir mamma that 1 took you to such or such a place, 
or else I’ll give you to a policeman.” Says mamma, per- 
chance, “ Did you go to such or such a place ? tell m& 
and I’ll give yod a pice cake.” Between the ten'ors m 
the policeman on the one hand, and the love of cakes 
on the other, what can a bewildered little being to 
expected to do? whatever reply is made cannot, ob- 
viously, emanate firom a conscientious desire of speaking 
the truth, since the still small voice of conscience is not 
vew audible at the tender age we speak of. In early 
childhood the pow^ of the 'senses overrules the convic- 
tions of conscience, and it depends mainly whether a child 
situated as described is physically and mentally weak or 
strong, greedy for nice things px otherwise, whe&ar be 
braves out the unknown tcirors of the policeman, mt 
whethej^ he succumbs to the pleasoits of the promised cake*'' 

The aboifip are tests of truthfulness to whi^ a 
should never be subject. It is better to aodhr 
doubts to have their sway for a time, than thiit a liw 
child should be asked to act as a spy on the mmmm 
of those to whose care he is commits. If a aeryar^^ 
instance, is untrustworthy at one time, $ke iviU 
be so at another, aad^he obvioua reiii^Y ^ to paet 
her. Tfic same rule should apply jp. 
the mnqgement of young children if , "mm 

whf live in then: pc^oe should bhaigen 
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REARING Wd management OF 
CHILDREN. ■ 

MORAL INJfLURKCE : TRUTH. 

So important, from every point of view, is the habit of 
speaking the truth, shat too much effort cannot possibly be 
mAde to ifoider truthfulness a part of a child’s nature. 
Whilst the mind is yet plastic enough to receive true 
onpressions, and the conscience still sensitive to tender 
rebuke. 

Over-anxiety on the part of earnest-minded parents 
sometimes defeats the object they have in view in the 
cultivation of this principle. Shocleed at the utterance of 
the first falsehood, they determine to check the earliest 
disposition to he in the bud, and conceive that the most 
efii^ual plan is to visit the fault severely. By so doing, 
It is possible that they may confirm a habit, which with 
more lenient treatment would have had no existence. 

It should be borne in mind that the random talk of 
little Children is not to be inteiprcted as the deliberate 
ei^ession of opinion arrived at after accurate observation. 
Viath them the love of prattling upon any subject that 
comes uppermost suggests words of which they neither 
know the value nor the meaning. Intent only on the 
evident interest which their narrative excites, httlc 
tongues continue to wag as long as they can secure a 
&tener. This disposition to romance is greatly increased, 
if by injudicious questions the cue is given to enter into 
minute details. With such aid it is impossible to place a 
boundary to ^thc limits which the child's active imagina- 
tion may not oV6|jrleap. Some sort of check is needed but 
the utmost care is required to restrain the untaught mind 
wUhin due limits, without stifling the play of fancy so 
nalural in early childhood. 

As soon as a child i$ old enough to understand the 
ujrqc of reasoning at all, the first thing to do is to teach 
him to represent thin^ as they ar^ telling him at the 
, hame thne that by so doing he is speaking the truth. For 
'^s end a patient habit of observation should be incul- 
Gkled, Whilst very >oung— mere babes, in fact, on the 
mbthet^ knee'^lrtue chddrcn should be induced to lake 
notices of form, colour, and number. Long before they 
am Capable of emprehending tlic higher object, these 
'^SMsmay be ustfauji applied for the purpose of graduid 
.Mtfootuaf The abtknce of this tmfoii^ 

invotte acemfosion oi Maas which It is extremely dMcm 
fo when evqnw «)wd upon the child’s mind in 

ofHfe. Thctcaching^ornmendcd 
^peed^ftot kft dTan nature. The most simple 
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reiuidtf, a j^ood maliott lOiould be asidgned. Events ate 
OBOumcLiStf eeenifrittg in household lififi. of which childien 
were better not to be witnesses* The same occurs in 
conversaiicm. It is not fitting that chiklrea should be 
listeners to aU that their elders talk about Instead, 
however, of imposing secrecy respecting what is seen and 
heard at such tunes, it is better at once to send children 
from the room, plainly telling them that their presence is 
not convenient 

Having sucteeded in teaching children that it is truth 
to represent things as they are, the next task is to teach 
them that the contrary is untruth. They should be 
taught that truth is something that exists or has existed, 
and that untruth is the reverse. By this simple methoa 
they will soon be enabled to discover what is meant by 
truth, and to apply the lesson in mosr weighty matters 
than everyday pursuits. The foundation of a tnitlifiil 
disposition, as of every other virtue, rests chiefly on 
cxamjple. If a parent or nurse cqnstantly speaks 
guardedly and acts openly in presence of a chi}<^ |uf 
conduct will almost to a certainty be straightfomm/aftd 
his speech an< unvarnished representation of facts; but if 
he is bewildered by the conflicting promptings his own 
interest, and the double dealings ol those around him, his 
judgment will naturally be vacillating, his pcreeiHions 
obscured, andshis actions influenced by whatever inclh* 
nation may be most powerful at the moment. 

Some children arc said to have no power of speaking 
the truth. The defect is spoken of as natural, just as a 
physical malformation might be, snd all attenmls appear 
useless to remedy the evil But theSc cases, it they exist 
<it all, are of exceedingly rare occurrence, and are seldom 
heard of amongst the educated classes. Too vivid an 
imagination, if not judiciously checked, may tend to 
create an untruthful habit of speech in childhood which 
may continue to increase with years, or utter neglect of 
mental culture may produce the sad result. In cither 
case the evd is not uicurable. Left to their own guidance, 
uB children would probably be untruthful. It is the 
value persons by whom they aic surrounded set upon 
truthful statements, which constitutes the worth of truth. 
In nations where a high sense of honour does not pre- 
vail, truth is disregaraed, and cleverness in lying is 
accounted a virtue. On page 246 of the present volume, 
in an article on the nurse and nursery'^maid, a remedy for 
croup was given fiom the wcll-knowniwork of an eminent 
phystCian on the maternal management of children. In 
adopting it, not more than from five to twenty drops 
according to age may be given. If given in larger doses, 
the rem<Sy being, it must be remembered, a powerful one, 
it di«Md only be done under medical advice. 
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Paste for Bfitannia Metal^ &•€. 
poWdev some rottenstone, mix it with some soil soap, 
enough 10 make a stiffiSh paste. To half a pound pf tins 
mbobire add two ounces ot oil of turpentine. Jt may be 
madO Up in gallipots or balls, will soon become hard, 
and will any length of time. When using it, mix 
staudl ponioti with water and rub over the nfetal ; after- 
tub with a cleaft cloth or wash 4 eather, and it wttt 
" "1 h ‘The ardcio to be pemshed must 

'doaoedbeftnwthopa^i^ ^ 

til tbgether» and tub ovor the boots vithl^ 
‘Hlhom art ally 

& wm, tnm shc^ boot 


blackly i^t^ sod any fimituftf poiMsUnr bo appUed, 
instead of tlmtufpeuune and oil, if p^ei^ tWstmat- 
nient renders them more lasting, and mves a good polUb 
till the boots am ehtitely worn out. (See idSo ottham dn 
Blacking.) / . ^ . 4 * 

Bconomy M is usual in many 

have a stock of coke as well as coal, and by having (Kh* 
coke broken up very small, a good hre will soon be 
duccd. You may also effect a great saving in bf 
having tlie asnes kept, mixing small coal or ccUil-dcMH; 
with them, and throwing a suiaU quantity of water W 
tlus mixture. Take some of this compost and put It 

the back of the gngc, fill up the front with coal, and 
it will all burn together brightly and clean, and save^b 
grc.tt deal of trouble in sifting the cinders. ^ 

To clean and renovate Velvet — With a stiff brush, 
dipped in a fluid composed of cc^ual parts of water ana 
spirits of haitshorn, rub the velvet very carefully*/ When 
the stains have disappeared, tlic pile of the veWet may be 
raised thus:— Cover a hot smoothing iron with a wwt 
cloth, and hold the velvet spread over it The vapour will 
raise the p le of the velvet with the assistance of an occa- 
sion.'! \Vhisk from a bi ush. § 

Mattinp.^'TYit Oriental #ibre MaUhWd 
Maitting Cohipany have lately introduced important 
provements in cocoa-nut mattings, which are very closely 
woven in alLkinds of patterns, Vrith a very ckati and 
smooth surface. The novelty is that the Oriental FibVu 
is used for the weft of the material, which gives greater 
firmness, substance, and durability, without coding mpKe 
than mattings of the ordinary ma^. 

To /^et 4 Tight Ptng off" the Finger ^ — If the fisigtr 
on which a ling has been placed has swollen, and theitf 
seems a difficulty of icmovmg the ring, pass a needld 
and cotton under at, pull the cotton up toward the 
hi^nd, and twist the remaining cotton round the finger 
sc\cral times until it reaches the nail. By takuig 
hold of ,thc end nearest the hand, it is generally an 
easy matter to si de the ring off the finger, however 
much difficulty there may have appeared in doing so 
befoic the expeiiment vas tried. « • 

What to do luhai iktre Leakage in a ffdkseteifi,-^ 
When a tile is loose, and the i.un has found its way tO the 
ceiling, a small spot w ill first ajjpear ; If then a gimlet is 
taken and a hole is bored, it will confine the flowing of 
the ram and staining of the ceiling to one pait, which H 
belter than allowing it to spread all over. A tub should 
of course be placed undernoaih to c.itch the water. 

Incomhusiilile Thatch,-^ If the stuiw be soaked in white*' 
wash or Innc, it will render it incombustible, Ibis iS 
worthy of the cottagtVs notice, Us it makes such a roof* 
almost fire -proof. Alum is sometimes used^but i$ not 
so good, as it will dissolve, fhid be washed out by the ran. 

Ecoftomual way 0/ Pfcseriutig //vz/V.— 'When fruit iS 
plentiful, a large quantity may bo well boiled with a small 
Quantity of sugar, and will keep for many months, if 
tnoroughly done. Fruit thus saved comes in very handy 
for winter puddings. 

To keep a KitJien Table Clean . — A cook should always 
keep apiece of oilcloth icady, to put her saucepans and 
stewpans on when necessary ; the oilcloth can be 80 
much more easily* cleaned than the tabic. A few comm« 
ftraw mats arc also very handy in a kitchen, to kavc 
table fron^ being soiled.* * 

Ltebig Sandwiches.^^ex travellers or invalids, Li^g^ 
Extract of Meat makes a very nice and nutrftloa^ 
sandwich. Directions ; — Cqn four ilfin slic^ of bread aipl 
butter, using the best fresh butter. Sptead over twb 
thO slices a thin layer of fiie Extract, with a little faiuApi^ 
The Extract it generally sufficiently salti^bift n nbif M 
4dded if desired. Place on the top of these two slices Inb 
other two slices of bread and lautter ; cut off tfib or 
not, as required, and cut the slices into tlirec. ^ ' 
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>. Fof)netly,.fof gebenl we said 

ito, .we now say thitfy inches, and tf the latiid .Is -a 
stuSoom clay, put two indies deep of coal adm, or bant 
uclay, sand, or gravd, in the bottom of ^ trenA fw die 
^sake of drainage and bottom aeration. If this is ^oiie, 
and the land property limed and manured, the youiy^ 

plants iiirill strike theS 
Toots down to t^e 
ashes imd burnt e&y 
the firS seaspn^ ana 
from the extent of |e^^ 
ing ground, will soon 
become established, 
forming ia close, thick, 
luxuriant carpet of die 
finer grasses. 

What will this cost 
per acre? Gay can 
be burned on the spot 
for about sixpence per 
cubic yard of ashes, 
sind applied for two- 
pence ; and as it 
would require about 
700 cubic yards to the 
acre, it will thus cost 
The remaining 
£1 will do the six 
inches' extra depth of 
trenchin|t. If dust- 
cart ashqs, sand, or 
gravel can be got at 
less than sixpence per 
cubic yard, they may 
be used 

Clay ashes arc also applied to heavy clay land, at the 
rate of Joo to 200 cubic yards per acre, for mechanical 
as well as chemical purposes, and with the most bene- 
ficial results ; and on very sour, stubborn clays, we 




, , * 

, Vmo£R this headiiig wp shall treat of the mnnagement qf 
a few acres of grass land to be laid out* in the form of^ 
amall park, or mready so laid out, partly for pleasure and 
parity for profit, by 
growing enough hay 
as pa^urage forgone 
or more . milch cows. 

parks are nu- 
minotis in suburban 
dh^icts. about our 
large and (from 

ihe facilities which 
am 'HOW ulfordcd for 
living in the countiy, 
near railway^) their 
number is annually 
increasing* The prac- , 
tice will also apply to 
the few aqrcs of grass 
land under spade hus-y 
handily noticed jp, our 
last paper, and to those 
of mixed cottage hus-> 
bandry in our next, • 
where horse -mowing, 
tedding, and raking 
m^hine$%re not used. 

The first thing is to 
put the land into a 
state for the profitable 
growth of grass under 
high farming, but dis- 
tinct from sewage fanning or irrigated meadow ; and what I 
we said in previous papers relative to draining, trenching, 
levelling, claying, and liming, apply here. But when the 
cottager is either a freeholder, copyholder, or long lease- 
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holder, it may often be advisable to go to more expense j should give at least 160 cubic yards, i>., one cubic yai-d 
in tlie pepnaqant improvements in the outset, so as ; of ashes per perch, deeply incorporated with the soil. 


to get the 
park' more 
quicklyinto 
a paying, 
healthy, 
and fertile 
condition. 

If we sup- 
pose the 
. park con- 
sists of five 
acres, and 
that one 
^acfc is un- 
vdet plea- 
$|ireground 
ortanariow 
b.or4er, 
alongawall 
.^.W^tthgtbe 
' ioutli or 

:a i^avel walk between k and the cow fence, it will leave 
fiacres in gras^ so that the question may bc^t prac- 
I tseally tiltua 1——^ ^ ^ * 11^ 

If ^({540 ^tra (i.r,y per ^re) will put ^he land into 
OOpwbn it nilt be better to pay the 

rather than hayO it tyii?g for several years with an 
mf^^arahee?* And jfio extra^iif judiciously 
tl^tfedy unfr^QUefUly redeem itself in a few | 

oy leaking the InVjestment for permanent 
•improvementa pay, wbeiloflierwise it would not. 



Fig. 9, 


Theburn- 
ing is very 
variously 
performed. 
In some 
cases the 
surface soil 
is plough- 
ed, dried in 
the sun, 
and burned 
in heaps 
or tempo- 
rary kilns, 
with about 
ifi < cwt. 
of stubble 
or wheat 
straw, the 
expense 
being as 

ft low war 12s. 

peracre, the farmer furnishing the stubble or sttaw. 
cases the qlay is dug up from below, and burned wirirw 
allowance of faggots or coals. The former is in. 1 
places termed ^stifile-burning,*^ or dod-bumhiie 
latter generally day^buming." The Olay is not 
to the same extent as for roads, garddi-i^alks, 
bailast*Scc. It is contract work^ and should nevOrf'be 
performed but by experiehcedi' worked 
acjmainted widi.thura;^cebf bh^ V ^ 

The above data 4^ty to very sour, ^lutybo^ ekamjjies ' 
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_ 5 «ii 4 ^^re ftte Tjottom spit cannot be bronf^t to I potsiblei so as to 
sii^ce, and where the top $pit has comseqaently to be | sown with a ‘ 
ixied tipon the surface, a whole trench an4 the top spit 
Jhe seOotMi trench have to be wheeled or carted across 
to dU up the last trench, as explained under ** Spadh 
Husbandry." The second spit of 


tin a summer fallow. The seed is best 
: hand-sowina madKine, an illustm- 



the second trench is then turned 
into the bottom of the first over 
the two inches of ashes $ the 
third spit is %icxt thrown over it. 
and the first spit of the third 
trench is lastly thrown upon the 
top of the two, to form the sur- 
face soil. 

In the vast majority of ex- 
amples, draining and trenching, 
liming, and manuring will fit the 
land for the grass seeds. Drain- 
ing will cost from £ 4 . to £io per 
acre, as formerly shown. Trench- 
ing two spits deep sixpence to 
cightpence per perch, or ;^4 to 
^5 6s. 8d. per acre ; and trench- 
ing three spits deep ninepcncc 
to a shilling per perch, or £6 
to £8 per acre, the workmen 
making 2s. 6d. per day. 

Calcareous and chalky soils 
will not require lime, .ind many 
clays contain a sufficiency of lime 
naturally; Iftt a grass crop is a 
great consAncr of lime, and tlierc- 
101 



, if .tdasfUe, 
should borrow one *, . 

the seeds may bu solum by the 
hand, by some person who has 
learned the art of sowing, tf the 
cottager cannot do iu htmadf 
From 5olbs. to 6olbs. of grass 
and 12 lbs. of clover seeds wiU 
be required per aero. The kinds 
will depend upon soil and climate. 
The fdlowing may be given for 
the heavy clays o( the metro- 
politan counties l lb. Sweet- 
scented Vernal Grass {AntMoxan- 
tkum od 0 ratum)^^\!ae* Mendow 
Foxtail (Alopecums praiautis)^ 

3 lbs. Cocksfoot {Dac$y§HS ghm- 
raia)^ 4 lbs, Timothy {FhUum 
praUnse\ 4 lbs. Hard Fescue 
{Festt 4 C($ duriuscHla)y 2 lbs. 
Various-leavcda Fesoue {Fiestum 
heteraphylld)^ 2 lbs. Tall Fesduc 
(Festnea elaUor\ 2 lbs. Spiked 
Fescue \Fcstuca loUaced^^ 4 lbs. 
Meadow Fescue {^Festuca pta- 
tensts), 61 b^. Italian Rye-grass 
\J[joiium IMicum)^ Jibs. Paccy's 


ore when deficient in the soil naturally, it must be applied 
artificially. The ciuantity applied is very various, running 
from 100 to 1,000 bushels of shells per acre, on land being 
laid down to permanent pasture, the latter dose to sour, 
retentive clays. It should be >vcll harrowed, or bastard 
dug with the digging-fork into the soil si\' inches deep 
before the manure is ap- 
plied. Rich compost, 
made with vegetable 
mould, stable dtmg, and 
common salt, is the best 
manui’e, i6o cubic yards 
per acre. If the l.ind is 
lying in Coarse old pas- 
ture, with much moss 
and effete vegetable mat- 
ter, it may be pared t^\o 
inches deep with a pairing 
plotigh, and the sods col- 
lected for compost, at 
30s. per acre ; and this, 
mixed with 30 tons of 
stable dung and 20 cwt. 
of agricultural salt per 
acre, will form an excel- 
lent compost. It should 
be closely and carefully 
dug in with the spade, 
not more than six inches 
deep, the surface bging 
a fine level 
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Perennial Rye-grass, 4 lbs. Com- 
mon Rye-grass {Lolium petenne)^ 6 lbs. Ever^cen Rye- 
grass, known also by the name of Devon Evers," or 
“Eaver;” 3 lbs. Wood Meadow-grass {Pea n€moralis\ 
3 lbs. Evergreen Wood Meadow-grass {Poa ntm^ralis 
setnpefvirens\ 3 lbs. Rough-stalked Meadow-grass (Poa 
irivialis)^ 3 lbs. Cow-grass {Tri/ofinm pratense perenne\ 

4 lbs. Alsike Clover (TVi- 
folium hyMdum\ 5 lbs. 





brought to a fine level |1 V V V 

mould for the seed with 

the The grass seeds • • 'clover; out toe above 

may be sown either in spring or autumni" Wc prefer 1 will forma fine carpet without it. If the lawnissh&ded by 



Wliite Clover {Tri/oHum 
repens), , 

If a portiotrtif the grass 
land next the cottage is 
to Ub kept as a lawn, the 
above mixture is not 
suited, as the Cock's-foot 
and other broad-leaved 
grasses arc not only un- 
sightly, but grow un- 
equally after being mown. 
For lawns, sow on heavy 
soils 12 Ib^crested Do^s- 
tail (Cynosurus crisiatus)^ 
6 lbs. Hard Fescue, 2 lb& 
Sheep’s Fescue (F. ffuina 
ieHui/olia)i 25 lbs. Fine- 
leaved Perennial Rye- 
grass {Lolium per^nne 
tenue\ 3 lbs. Poa nmo- 
ralisy 3 lbs, Poa semper’^ 
Virens^ and 2 lbs. of Poa 
trivialis. Some sow sgNm 
or eight pounds of ^Ite 
"clover; but tbq^ above 


the latter period (from August to the close «jf Septem- 
ihr the southern counties^ and the* former (April) 
the northern. When sown in April, the land 
Id bu levelled, drained, and trenched during the 
xi%Kovembet 6r December, so as to gain the full 
it of the winter frost. If sown in ficpti^ber^ 
ihe trenciftag should be done as ifi thb scaAn as 


trees, a laiger quantity of the three meadow grasses may be 
sown. If nny part of fke meadow is ^^haded, an extra 
quantity of Cocts-foot, with Poa nemorodis^ may If sown. 
The best plan of sowing shaded places of me mewOw is, 
first to sow the whole with the general fiixtuil,.aillilken 
to go over the shaded places a «ccond tmie with the fisw 
\ grasses that will grow under trees. ThP granwseeds 
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4HHi«»ia»i^ needt mu^ 
fa9f be «aj'«re4 1^ * 4 I»k 


ii SrCT* 1 3? 

I of a ohaw>hana«ii ^nnr a idov 0to until titt i)irt H vmMtif IK 

tiding it ocMtipnatlr, np Hurt It mty net bow M 
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^ olti ooane tnentioy land can be lenovotert, mJ rtueepm ; Iben titm It into » tint tUnp, a|Mt tQowirtl to 


i|lw««^jmwwf«aii,voli. Iftbercismucheffetevcg^ltf^ooL ^ 

S Uor ww imd if the land requim Innc, then a Aintoftd Taka half a pound 6f aweot akirioalk^ 

0 iU>inpQ$^«pdd ptiohda of lime shells, miaed with 8o and one pound of loaf dugar* Jteat the ahnonds in a 
OOtilP yairde or ao of oarth, and i ton of agricultural salts mortar to a pulp ; add three^uaiWrs Of the almonds out 
m ^ aOtOti may applied as a top-dressmg. If the land m pieces. Mix all together with the whit^of three eqpH 
isotfaeira^ttaoaaated^ 2 civt. of superphosphate, ij cwt well beaten, and form into small rocky pieceSi and bm 
^ guan%and || cwt. of munate of potash per acie may on an oiled tin, in a slew oven. 

WO ai^eo. The top-dressing should be evenly Paste.-^To make sugar paste, mix together one 

and well harrowed down to the roots of the grassiyt pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of sugar, quarter of n 
mta the c^in*harrow, Fig 2. Half the above quantity pound of butter, a little salt, and an egg, mth a little water. 
1^ grass seeds may then be sown in September. Next year Pose Drofs —Dry half an ounce of red roses ; reduce 
the hay crop should be mown short, so as to prevent the them to a very fine powder ; sift them very carefully; end 


Pas/e.^To make sugar paste, mix together one 


lodging and rotting o 
ntUch cows ^ould b 
they are liable to pi 
they are properly estal 
are worse than cows< 


rotting out of the young grasses, and the add them to one pou 
^ould be sorted and not depaslurcd, as sufiicient lemon>juicc 
>ie to pull up the young grasses before make the mixture sea 


add them to one pound of finely powdered sugar. Add 
sufiicient lemon>juicc to make it into a stiff paste, and 
make the mixture scalding hot over the hre. Aiterwards, 


they are properly estabh'-hed in the ground , and sheep dr^ it on to paper, •hnd set it near a fire till the next day^ 
are worse than cows. The ground may be enclosed S/tee Dfofis — To a quarter of a pint of any white 
with an lyon hurdle nng-fcncc. The meadow would wine, put cither ginger, macc, cinnamon, cloves, common 

silM he divided fiom the pasture with a similar fence, pepper, Jamaica pepper, or cayenne m powder Put into 

and pasture#shoula he divided into two small m- a saucepan and boil, keeping the hd on ; aftci wards strain, 
closures of one acre each F or large short-horn and and*ada as much sugar as will make it a proper thickness. 

Hereford cows, or other large breed**, the fivc-barred Let the drops dry without the application of heat, 

hurdle, illustrated on pji&e 301, vol 1, may be used; but How to make Lozenges — Finely powdei the sugar, 


hurdle, ulusirated on pji&e 301, vol 1, may be used; but How to make Lozenges — Finely powdei the sugar, 
for flic small cows, usuauy kept in small parks, a lighter then mix with it the flavouring— this maj be essential 
iour-barred hurdloj ot the kind shown m Fig. 4, to oil, vegetable extract, a medicinal drug, 01 the jui e of 
whifjliwe fball have occasion to refer again But wiie any fruit After this add more powdered sujjni a d -tome 
sbeens or netting of V4nous patterns are now cheap, and powdered gum tiagacanth, or gum arabic, iCnd a little 


wvc maay things to commend them. The St Pancras water. The mass is then rolled out with a glass rolling- 
Ifonwork Company have always numerous patterns to pm to a proper thickness ; then cut it into shapes or 
show. The object of dividing the pasture ]$ to enable the punch it out with tin punches of various shapes. Lay 
cottager to shin his cows from one field, when it becomes these on a wire sieve, and expose them to a gentle heat 
iMtrpf to the other where there is plenty. By thus shifting in a slow oven. 

gracing stock, grass of a finer quality, and much more of Cvmamon Jjizenges. — Mix 7 ounces of cinnamon with 
oe grown than when the cows are allowed to browse 12 ounces of powdered white sugar and mucilage of gum 
oyer the whole^ not only injuring and soiling with their tragacanth to a paste ; cut into lozenges, and dry as above, 
fcqt.the grass m which they tmmplc, but also preventing 

it from growing. And what is hay this year may be pa 3 

ture next,tfihouid the mannci in which the grounds an n'asnr\’x>\r 

fnid but so permit. LrllUUKY. 


Fig. i is a tubular«oorn-drag, hay and com rake, which ALTHOUGH chicory has sometimes been used for the 
wp comniend as a very clfic icnt instrument, compared purpose of forming an infused beverage alone, it is 
mth Ciotompn hay-r xkes Fig 3 is a very useful im- chiefly known from its being the substance usually em- 
being a combination of the scythe and rake. plojed to mix with coflee. By the addition of this root 

the latter aiticle is enabled to be sold at much lower 
' ■ ■ ■ ’ prices than when unmixcd, and it gives to the infusion 


prices than when unmixcd, and it gives to the infusion 
MAKING SWEETMEATS.— IV. * body and appafentMtrength which otherwise it would 

^ not possess* Hence, m many families, the mixture is 

Sn/ti^-zugar Dro^s^ to be mide as directed for barley looked upon with favour, while the sale of it is eagerly 
sugar (page 341 of tins yoUimeJf only drop them in small promoted by the grocer, who finds his interest in so doing, 
ptetfcs on a marble slab instead of long sticks. When cold, As a matter of household economy, it wiU be well for us 
0Dwr them wim some pounded sugar, to keep them quite to examine into the nature of chicory, and to see whether 


and put them away in papers. 


\uWe 4 Z>ro/r.— Grate a little lemon-peel, and put ta^ to the consumer. 


the practice of using it is attended with any real advan- 


ito a saucepan with some pounded loaf sugar. 


Chicory or endive {Cickorium intybus) is a hardy 


2 S 6 !L<^^ topped Off the point of a knife on tlirows up a flowering stem as much' as five feet m 

hears flotvers of a pale blue in July and August. TJe 
koil one pound of stiganuntil it plant is sometimes grown in this country, as foddsx* Iw 
onm a httlc of it is put op a plate to catde, and i 9 oi|t for that purpose just befoin it comes „ 

^ atoowJ*, flower. r ^ • 

WtiraetiMfl iwft in mve^ , Pot ttie flat tide of th|^ Altitowfh aft litfiiaiioa of diieofr waa laiwm to * tiflflK 


00 ati Ollofl tin pU 
OA «(titi tbo hacdrl 


** flat ode of th|on Althmqffh afl fatfoaioa of diieofy waa loHwm oa a flflflK 

ana poiw the angar <msr to ow ancestora some centones ago» it in .only wttl))# 
a may be token on th, recent times that It hartbecn rnttensmly uaed, Owl itiwot 
***. f iKjs the dried toots wese tint Imported in %nafltitiM 

» lanje-md cocoa.-t^ f^toeOMiti(Hsirtflnndaii3rtnmwitlieofli9e.i< iToriitiiliil 
Obted the nuts tttoltltoaKmedM9‘toBeA«|t^t)ptoUa* «pn«^ 


1 


• » 


C48$XWS> «Ot7Si^|CdI.9 OtrtOK 


J- 
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a imuSiiBa^ erf* the smea <»:» j iNrt»i]c tk 

Boer remiu({ks tki: the oontinuai tMe of wOdey caosfe 
amaurosis aivd cooseauemt blmdne^^ Jit slMit, m 0 m * 
authorities SOT agreed that, if taken mquhiittl^^ijtAiiis^a 
anost prejudlciai effect both upon the stOknaci aalkl Hm 
nervous system « 

Wc must infer, tbereforok that chicory hOS no 00 ^ la 
be considered as an equivalent to coffee, or a* being in 
any way fitted to form a substhuie for it , and to buy an 
article, of whitti the commercial value would not esSceed 
6d per pound, and whose real value is so doubtful, at even 
IS or IS 4d per pound, must rather partake of the haliW 
of extravagance tnan that of economy* 


to ctotome&^nlisc^ kept % owamphon 

00^ bminds ; but tto i^noed to 

x|^«dt<ei»to«mnqueiOTof tbeh^ and 

cefitoTif tbevgecOTrs mmonalised the Government to maka 
a coaOesixon in its favour In 184$ toe cultivatibn of iC 
was totrofdooed mto our own country, and since then, 
a$ nome^own produce, it has been sold free of duty. 

consequent eheapiless of the article now caused it to 
be mixed Witk coffee to such an enormous extent, that, 
whde the sale of so-called coffee rapidly increased, the 
quantity of berries imported became much dimmishcd 
Thm was naturally considered as a great loss to toe 
public as well as to the revenue , and to check unoue 
admixture, the sale of chicoty with coffee was, about 
fifteen years ago, rendered illegal, unless the purchaser 
reoeivea on toe ^cket a* printed intimation of the fact 
This enactment has, however, remained to a great extent 
a dead letter, and m all the cheaper samples sold 
as coffee the greater proportion still continues to*hc 
chicory. * • 

Chicory is prepared for the market by the growers by 
partiallv drying the roots These are sold to the manu- 
factuiers, wfio wash, cut in pieces, and kiln-dry them, 
they are then ground between fluted toilers into a powdei, 
which has a daik-brown appearance and a smell •like 
licmonge. It is ascertained, however, that before this is 
sold %o the grocers, it is commonly adulterated , roasted 
and ground carrots, mangold-wurzel, lupin seeds, acorns, 
red earth, stale sca-biscuits, and other refuse farinaceous 
matter bain^used for the purpose This adulteration is 
earned on |o such an extent, that the grocer is able to buy 
ground chicory at a lower price than the roots when merely 
dried. 

On behalf of mixed coffee and chicory it has been urged, 
that cuffee, which would othci wise be a luxury beyond the 
reach of the poorer classes, is thus made available to them, 
and that the mixtuic affords a wholesome and nourishing 
beverage As, however, the cheaper samples sold as 
coffee are proved to contain really little, and some almost 
none of llut article, the fiist aigumcnt would ippcai to 
have little v<ijuc How far it may be regarded as whole 
some and nourishing, and a good substitute for coffee, 
may be gathered from the following facts and opinions 
It musf be borne m mind that coffse derives its viliic as 
an article of food from two of its peculiar constituents 
—caffeine, a highly nitrogcniscd substance, similar to 
theme, toe pecmiar principle of tea, and from its vola- 
tile Oils, which have a healthy, exhilarating effect on 
the nervous system, without subsequent reaction. Now 
to these no equivalppt is to be found m chicory, of 
which the following wopld be a rough analysis — 


Water 

Gum 

Sugar 

Bittjsr extractive 
^atty Matter 
Woody Fibre 
Mmecil Matter . 


*7 

19 

11 

x8 

3 

30 

3 


!t wifl be neen Irom this, that, although diicory contains 
iwnhci hule ordinary ffourishiAg matter, it does not do so to 


nay 



entemt ; and that a single cup qf milk would 
moriL at infinitely less cost, than many cups ofthe 
whUe of stiinulatmg or mteshing qpaliues there 
tonce* ^ 

dtocoty to far less satlsfiietery wh^ considered 
*10 its wholesomenens. We am told by Cbr* 
the use df d; (boduces heaviittosirheadkdie^ 
m mmrboea; by Di; |itonsdn torn: ito pt«h 
frequent use itiauees hetotown, cimip in toe 
M nf npp^i 

weakness of toe stodpess* 



THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC 

• • OVENS. 

The old-fashioned oven, which is the simplest ill eon* 
struction, is specially employed for the baking of bread, 
but 15 also used for cooking joints, pics, and pastiy. 
It consists of a lirge chamber, urchel over at the top m 
the figure of an ellipsoid , the floor, or bottom, and the 
sides, being paved with tiles or frncks placed as closdy 
together as possible. The mouth of theSbven or doorway 
IS closed by .on iron door. At the upper part of the oven 
IS an enclosed rloset, called thp ** proving oven,” which 
IS fitted with an iron grating for tins or dishes to stand 
upon 

This oven— a representation of whidh is givqp m Fig, la 
—IS best constructed of ftre-bneks The walls slmld 
be of considerable thickness m order that toe heat may 
be bcttci retained after the oven has once become hot 
7 o heat these ovens, faggots, which consist of brushwood 
or the cuttings of trees and small logs, are enjoyed. 
Tlie wood h iving been heaped up m the oven, is hgitted. 
The fuel being well ignited, the door is partially dosed, 
remaining open only so much as is necessary for the ad- 
mission of air to keep up combustion 1 he soot from toe 
smoke of the burning wood is at first deposited on toe 
sides and roof, but <is soon as the walls have been heatod 
to the proper temperature for bread-making^ all the soot 
bums away , the proper heat to which toe interior 
must be raised for baking bread being from 480 to 500 
degrees * 

r ormeily it was the custom m buildings ovens to ptoee 
a white stone in some part of its interior, where it could 
be readily seen. So long as this stone was obscured with 
soot the person attending to the oven knew that toe 
interior was not yet heated to the requisite degree. But 
when the Soot was burnt ofi^ and the stone appeared in 
view, deal and white, it was known that its watts wtro 
of toe proper temperatiqgp » 

In cases where the oven was not furnished With a stdUe, 
it was customary to asceitain the heat of the oven Iqr 
introducing a stick, and passing u along the heated bndcs 
The stick so passed along the bncks pr tiiea*i became 
charred by the heat, and left a black streak behind where 
It touched. When this black mark disappeared, pwmg to 
the heat of the interior burning it away, it was known 
that the temperature was heated sufficiently for use* Ibe 
charred remains of the burnt wood were then bmnn- 
diately swept out, and toe bread introduced as qqltoiy 
as possible into the oven, ^ ^ 

The ^remains of sthe firewood thus converted toto 
charcoal are usually collected together and sold.; 
value of the charcoal obtained biding about equal to Wa 
of toe wood used. ^ a ^ 

It is necessary^ however, m heating the ovetowil to 
empio^ ^ny wood toat ctmtains resm or mrpegduA 
vnse the brc&d toisfit contract an unpleasant 
Them IS muto election to the common^ 
oven above doioribed, finP the operation^ 


I 


tm Hommow uttmAxic 


^ Ibm tbe ^dnibttfs ocmsideiable 

. mmm imperfectly cleaincd 

V$tm of chwrema mA aAkee «ASim to the bottom of the 
l|M^ of iNtMdy aodpmmveiy distasteful to the consttmer. 
A etiU greater time even than ttiat necessary for cleansmg« 
« die om i« reqaittd for inserting the loaves of bread, so 
thatimleseiiittGli moreftiel is used than would be necessary 
forbakmg the bread under othex circumstances, the oven 
becomes dulled before the'^oaves can be act in, and the 
quality of the bread is therein greatly deteriorated and in 
addidon there is the waste of fuel 
To lemedy the objections attendant on the use of the 
wood oven, many ovens have of late years been constructed 
uponitpuvement, based with solid biPick*worL, enclosed bf 
an iron door, furnished witli a damper to carry off the 
steam as it wses— the oven being heated with fossil coal 


it prevents the i 


^ maintains a rwfuto* heat untd the ^ can 
The furnace used for the ccud may inctixie to the dont m 
IP any convenient direction, provukd the flame 
Svered by the neck. 

The advantages denved from the use of an oven con* 
structed on this pnnaple, are too patent to require re^ 
commendation « 

F ig. 1 represents the plan of the oven. ^The foniace 
IS situated at a, and the fire bums upon a grating of 
wrought iron bars, fixed an inch and a half bdow the levdL 
of Jhe oven, m order that the cinders may be prevented 
from entering it The furnace and ash-pit are closed m 
by a pair of cast-iron doors repiescntcd at a' and A, Fig. 3. 
Ihe ash-pit, into which the ashes from the furnace fau, is 
represented at a, I ig 2, and the door is marked A on the 
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On one side of the oven is a furnace or fire-place, fitted elevation, Fig 5 While tht oven 1$ hciting, and the 
vrith grating, ash-hole, and iron door, similar to that coals burning, the mouth is enclosed only by the cached 
employed for a copper, with a partition to separate it from cist iron door or blower, leprescnttd at a m the section 
the oven, and open at one end Above the furnace is a of the oven, Fig 4, and also at D on the elevation, Fig. 5, 
moderate-sized boiler or copper, with a cock at the bottom, 1 his door or blower is so shaped for the purpose of forming 
«md on one side of it is placed the proving oven , the a proper passage for the smoke to the flue c, Fig. 1, and is 
boiofif faced with bnck and plaster not hung, but put up and taken awafby hand, as necessity 

w prepare the oven ^ot baking, the boiler is filled with requires^ Afl^r the oven has been heated, and the bread 
water, and the fire being kindled, the flame spreads is being baked, the curved door or blower is no lohger 
anrapdithe oveOiin circular dircAion, all over con- requu^, an^ is consequently removed, the two doors 
cav^i and makes it as hot as though it had been heg^ed • of the oven and those ot the furnace being then closed, 
with wood This is eflacted without the creation of any The mouth or opening of the furnace mould be a foot 
dirt <^JDfihntive imell^ which s6 ofted prove injunous to and two inches in widUi, and a foot m height An iron 
^ frame, as represented uj Fig. 6, should be fixed xxiood the 

"nifsiiMloe IS conducted through an aperture or chimney mouth oiflthe inside of the furnace, and be made to receive, 
whufli may be passed ifitq the kitchen chmmey There is at points qiarked A at the sides of Fig* 6, the fiDSts of die 
ito necqssitWbr removing the Coal, which has been burnt stopper represented at points marked A A A on represen- 
th, dhobr eriifle hemSng m «8| if allowed to remain, tatton of stoi^er, Fig#. 7 and 8. 


I. * 
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BOV&EHOtP GVWE. 


I 




* Fig. 4 , ]» fastenidd to «t& ism thain, imd 

* mi^d or let down at pleasure, by means of turnup the 
levfirc;Fig.4;and%lrig.3. 

The mouth of the oven should be made aa small^ 
possible, in order that the heal may not escape while m# 
bread is being set in. An iron is attached to the 
handle of the lever with a chain, and over it is a semi- 
circular iron platen rastened to the wall, with dve boles 
drilled^ in it to recede the pin, by the use of which 
the ^ght of the door, B, may be regulated at pleasure. 

When the oven is sufficiently heated, the cast-iron 
Stopper (Figs. 7 and 8) represented at B, Fig. 4, is 
drawn, ^ by using the iron bar, Fig. 9, to the angle D, j 
where it stops, as shown in Fig. i. This being done,^ 
the man goes to the mouth of the furnace, and hooks 
the crooked end of the iron bar (Fig. 9) into the hole, 
B, of the stopper (Figs. 7 and 8), and pulls tlie fillet AAA 
^Fig. 7), into the frame of the furnace, upon which if 
Its. The stopper is made to slide, but not in a groove, 




(irec«^ or tiling TWt ‘ 

plw hfapwite^ ye^ in » grottUa^nMy ilw ooU air 
mtruding itself between the door and ume of ibe«fimf 
place, v^ich is consequent upon thed^odty offittingbOn 
doors to iron frames. 

An oven on the ixbproved construction, eight feet widP 
and seven feet deep, will hold eight bimra of bread * 
one nine feet wide and seven and a half ^ 
will hold ten bushels of bilfad ; and one ten feet wide 
and eight aisi a half feet deep will hold tweHirc budkels 
of bread. 

Should an oven be required to hold less than eight 
bushels of bread, or more than twelve, it can of course be * 
constructed by incmasing or dimmis^ng the proporttons 
accordingly. 

The oven here represented is eight feet wide and seven 
feet deep, and therefore, as stated above, is adapted to 
hofd eight bushels of bread. 

'fhe fire-hole, or furnace, exhibited in^^'ig. z, enters the 




rig. XX. 


■ I ■ .1 




Fie z. 


Fjg 9 


Pis-s. 


Pig. 7. 


in order that it may not be prevented shutting by 
reason of the cinders falling into ihe groove. 

At the top of the furnace is a small flue (represented 
at C, Fig i). This flue is about three inches square, 
and communicating with the flue of the oven. The use 
of this flue is to serve as a passage for the escape of the 
sulphur that remains in the cinders, and would spoil the 
bread while baking. The communication of this small 
f^e of the oven is opaned or closed by means of an iron 
alidw (reprcsentecl at e, Fig. 3). Over the furnace is 
A niche (represented at c. Fig. 3) with a boiler of hot 
Water (represented by d, Fig. 3!) , 

In Ovens of this construction, it has been determined that 
whatever the dimensions of the fire-plaee, it is always 
^senital that the bars be set eight or ten inches in from 
the door. By this means a supply of coals will be kept 
te^jTK which should always be warmed before they am 
pUshra forward into the fiirnacet The importance m this 
before used is well knom to all who 
Hve the eflcct of every fresh supply of coals 

bpon flie Infers rf steam-engine& as the damping of the 
fire by fresh coals instahtly stqJI^the bcdlitrg, uiilcss the ' 


oven in a diagonal direction with the farthest comer; 
Jhc sides of the oveg are carried nesfly straight, and 
turned as sharp as possible at the haunch and moulder, 
this form being supposed to be Iietler calculated to 
retam the heat than any other; the flue is imme- 
diately over the entrance, as shown at a Fig. i, and £• 

XI Welsh-liimps, or fire-biicks, are used for the furnace. 

It is customary to introduce a quantity of old iron 
hoops, more especially around and over the oven, in 
order to keep the work together. This precaution is 
advisable on adl occasions where great heat is lequjred* 

Invaliding the oven one end bf the crown is turned with 
bricKs, as shown ill the section, Fig. 4, and thn centring, 
for building the brickwork upon, is formed by filling the 
void witji sand, clay, or rubbish, which must be well 
trodden down, and foilned to the shagpe or figure of the 
crown. ^ When the upper work is finished, the sjjmd, clay, 
orrubbisl^ which formed the centring, tnu|t b| dug out 
froin the mouth of the oven. Nothing wet or qS|W$e of* • 
retaining moisture should be used next to4he ovep floor ; 
hence a stratum of flintS is usually mailK qs it * 
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mb ^ ^ Otite khtvuii M imiA eirfwiaei sM 
$b^ be «f Ou; bMaaiA l^bbwmW^FtioiL 
Wm regard to iqpecbU iiia|)ithye^ m oi^ensy.aoid 
etioaomy m baking^ we give tbe following paiticularSi 
bktractd ifroon ^ JMwf of the loth Febnia^^ 1S49, 
nod 6tb A|i{tj}, 1850 

** iMriicrmcimt Ovntcs.-*^ have long been vutlcm <0 turn 
tlie atMetUm of pianalteal men to a most important improvement m 
ibe ebnatmAlon of bakers* ovens, in a woid, in plSce of the close 
tmwholebome oven now in use 1 propose to substitute a vent latipg 
one, iecMtig «l onoa the health of the lournevinen, and saving a 
large of a Wny valuable product alcohol, to wit. The recent 

dis^ery« fay M Violette, of the carboiiUiati(|p of wood by means of 
heated stbam, is greatly calculated to fiirthet' this desirable innova- 
tion. % means of steam, heated to 480** 1 ahrenheit, ft has been 
ascertiiiiied that the dough is converted into a light, fragrani, well- 
bakedv and well-tasted loaf, 'fhere is no risk attendant on tlie 
process, as the steam, after coming m contact with the bread, is 
suAered to rscapo,* loaded with all the impurities emitted by the 
bread, not into but beyond the precimts of the bakehouse 
The steam is generated by a helix, or spiral iron tube, placed m 
a cemmoa fuiiuitcb» which would further serve to heat the oven 
BWd eeonomuw fha steam, &c -—Henry M'Cormac, M D. 

"A Naw dOvaN— We yesterday saw tested a new oven, 
InvenW Mr* M# Fitch, vnich. for dispatch and economy of 
fiiel, urAllt be deemed a godsend by all good housewives The 
Darnaca is a circular fire cylinder ot 8} inches diametci , the hre 
divides at the lower end, right and left, into two cylinders of 0 
inches diameter, and the heat, ascends at e\ch angle of the front 
cl the /Oten, and enters two deflectors, which it traverses back- 
ward^ itAd forwards, so as to secure equal heat alt over the oven 
Baneath the furnace is another oven for cooking joints We saw a 
btt^l Of breeftk beautifully baked, and four shoulders of mutton 
opbkoiV'at an expcndituie of 8^1bs. of ooah. which is a fraction less 
than a penny After the heat is thus got up, the $an)<* coulddm 
dobtfera halfpenny, and the oven kept hi operation all day for 
apput 3|d« or 4d -^CMmxfird CArmte/r ** 

Orduktry C&ut The erection of an ordinary coal 

ovda^thac la, one heated by coal&* is represented 1^ 
Fig 10. D IS the iron dooi of the oven, leading into tts 
interior , c 1$ the fire-grate by which the oven is heated , 
K IS the asU-pit, into which the ashes fall ; a is a boiler 
used for the purpose of keeping water hot for preparing 
the bread. The dotted lines indicate the duos by which 
t1l9 jmnpko furnace and the steam produced by the 

whili)it%&ng escape ; G IS a damper employed to 
. 4 ;{Q«e{hii^ by whicl\ the smoke escapes, so soon as the 
9^ hin IMitamed the proper temperature for baking i 
IS damper employed for closing the flue by 

Aft from the bread escapes A, Fig. 

lepineleiiftS tne fiepr of the oven upon which the bread is 
placed i the oven door ; c, the due above the door by 
which the steam escapes ; d, the flue by which the smoke 
from the furnace makes its way into the chimney ; and c, 
the damper by which the smoke-flue is shut oE In order 
to test the heafeOof m oven in case of absence of a ther- 
mometery or any acodent having befallen it, throw a few 
pinches of flour oh the floor of the oven. If tho flour 
remains white more than a lew seconds, it may be known 
that tho temperature of the oven is too low ; if, on the 
contrary* ^he flour becomes of a dark brown colour^ it 
may be determined that the oven ts too hot ; but if the 
floor ateumes a yeliowisli tinge, and appears slightly 
soorehed, it is without doubt at a nght temperature for 
bakmgi Thb tmperature of an oven for baking varies m 
accdidirnfto Mh the goods to be baked. The general 
tdmptmm is tcs43S^ Fahrenheit, althimgb it 

mimmtinits seottired as low as 4<o^ bras high as 
fipi driOArr application df hot wmerpi^ 

for dm |Mt|Kiie af lundirabovens has been tried widi suo* 
Oveiis aifl Imated by this process m tho same 
manner A clmmheeaiidtSii!^ buildmgsare wanhed The 
|dpca a^ fl^sd jWHh sNSer^ and immediately closed $ 
mwision, Imweeii^ met be anade for its expansion, 
s ^ iWsmesents A dmi of this descriptimk 

A W ^ mm m of tsaftes* tiimunded by hot water 


pifm* These pipes pm bMftd by tneaiui of a fwimu 
sitnated on the left of^ dgnne^ and in afiuch a W oi 0 
iron pipe is placed. The pipe which conveys the. WaMiS 
rmud Ac oven is caUed the ^floii^|n|pe;* and is 
nented by the letter if. At the ^p dt the flo^i^-pipe 
ts an expanding tube, which contains the Steam* and 
allows lox the expansion of the watyr. Should the preip^ 
sure, however, become too great for the expanding yower 
of the tube, the steam wiU let itself oE pyomeans of a 
valve. At k IS reprcbented the return hot water pipe. 0 
IS the door of the oven. Above the door is a flue for the 
escape of the steam of the bread and vapours of the 
oven, which is represented by H. A regulating box con* 
taming three small levers is situated to the led of the 
flow -pipe. A nut is provided, so adjusted that should 
the temperature of the hot water pipe n$e above the 
regulated point, its elongation causes this nut to bear 
‘upon the levers m the box, which, by lilting a straight rod, 
closes the damper of the furnace. The building of tnis oven 
diEers only horn thatwf an ordinary oven m the thickne&s 
of Its walls. In order to retain the hoat, the brickwork 
should be very thick and sound. We have alrtady 
mentioned the coU of pipe whidl should be situated m the 
furnace , the external diameter of the pipe bhould be one 
inch, And the internal two-thtrdsof an men ; the pipe,tD<k 
should be of wrought iron. Connected with tius coi 
should be a continuation of pipe for the purpose of lii ing 
the oven, which should be done both ^at top and boUvun 
of Its interior The temperature to which tlie oven can be 
raised 1$ icgulated by the coil containing oftiy an ex- 
tent of pipe proportionate to the pipes within itie oven. 
The temj^rature to which you should bp able to raise 
the pipes IS 550^ 1* ahrenheit, and, therefore, the extent 
of coil m the furnace is so limited as to produce only 
this temperature, which is maintained at a fixed and 
uniform degree by means of a self-iegulating adjust- 
ment. The icgulation is carried on with gieat exactness 
by means of the expansion of the uppti ascending pipe 
close to the iurnacc acting upon the three levets contained 
m the box, and connected with the dampci wbnh icgu- 
lates the draught Ihc movable nut at the bottom ot 
the expanding pipe above mentioned, and situated near c 
ill the figure, being adjusted to the right temperature, that 
temperature is thereby unifoimly maintained As any 
vanation m the temperature of the water which circulates 
An the pipes at once sets the levers m motion, and the ex- 
pansion of the thirty sixth part of an inch is suflicu nt to 
close the damper, the precise temperature is maintained 
without trouble, and with the minutest precision The 
temperature at widch thy oven should be maintained foi 
baking vanes between 410*^ and 440** Fahrenheit (de 
pendent oil the nature and Size of the articles to bo baked)^ 
therefore, when the brickwork has been raised to almost 
the some temperature as the pipes fwhich is very quickl) 
eEected by heating them to 550^ Fahrenheit), the tempera* 
ture desired for baking is procured by legulatmg Uie nut 
near the point c. The oven is provided with a thennometei, 
by which its temperature may oe determined. Be very care 
ful to keep the oven m a clean condition, and removp any 
remains of sugar or grease which may have run over mm 




MM 


hot oven j ,but if it is heated too greafly* the shape i 
paste will be ^iled. For short crust a slow^ ovfm if 
required t for dk>oux% one stiU slower. For tatsfln 
pies, let It besM hot as for puE paste at first, and W 


uon as It 
light pud 
have then 


(es m Its degree of heat For is 
, have a gentle oven, and 
iyhy the nine 


fiedt miistalso Im ihgm io hpiiScfkt 

oven ftr i9aMi, pan^^ 


c 



Into at the U the rabbf^ 

td niiake th^r eiiK^qjlie^^^i^ caught in a net 
the mouth' of their hiS^f A more extraordinary 
we)r or catching mem is' to them hy a pipe or 
adiistle imitaiihg their cry. Thi$ mode was anciehtly 
• employed in Spain, where the verb was hsed to 
denote the jmceedtng. It was also not unknown in 
Provence On hearing the sound, every rabbit left its 
hole even faster than it the ferret were behind them. 

MfUeHt of RaiMt and iTif/.-^Why not? Ude caUs 
a ma^lote a ^h<x^be-pot.” Fish and flesh stewed together 
are not mom incongruous than our every-day union of 
toast mutton "with currant jelly, goose with apples, and 
pig with plums. The prime condidons of success are„. 
that yOur rabbits be young, and if not wild, at least 
wei^m ; an^ that your cel, as thick as your wrist, or 
neitfly so, and alive, has passed several days in clear 
spring water. Skin and empty your eel, cutting it jnto 
two-inch lengthy Skin and empty your riibbits, saving 
the hearts and livers ; cut them im into joints ; split the 
heads after removing the eyes. Fry the joints of rabbit 
and the pieces of cel together in butter, dripping, or sweet 
, porkdard, tm they arc nicely browned and ^out half 
cooked. T^e them out|Df the fryingpan, and put them 
in a s^ewpan witi* the livers and hjearts, with pepper, 
sah; and a bunch of sweet herbs. Then fry cither small 
button onions whole or larger onions sliced^ with a little 
white bacon cut into dice.* When they are browned, add 
them to the eel and rabbit. Brown flour in the fat left 
in the pan j dilute' ^ith broth j when smooth, pour it 
oyer the raljbit, &c., in the stewpan, and stew gently till all 
is tender. When done, pile the rabbit in the centre of 
a dish, and lay the bits of cel round it. To the gravy 
left in the stewpan, add a glass of good wine, a tea- 


s^onful of essence of anchovy, or the flesh of an anchovy 
cnof^d small, and a few capers, or two or three gher- 
kins cut small. Stir these together, and give them a boil, 
and then pour the sauce over the rabbit and cel. The 
mat convenience of this receipt is, that if you haVc not 
&e rabbit, you may stew the eel alone ; if you have 
hot the ecl, you may stew the rabbit alone ; and if you are 
lucky eflougl) to have both, you may stew both together. 

Rabbits ere thought more of, now that they are be- 
come, in their wild state, much less plentiful, in conse- 
quence of the advance of agriculture and the employ- 
ment of light lands for more profitable purposes than 
rabbit-warrens. 

Han , — Nowhere is this excellent dish better 
served than in the United Kingdom ; in few countries so 
well Foreign cooks mostly divide a hare in two, after 
sldnning and emptying, much in the same way as was 
dwrib^ for carving a turkey so as to make a ” bishop’s 
Wiitr'c,” The <jjre-part they convert into a civet or stew, 
.tile hind-quarters, the rdhle^ th^ legs and loins, into a 
'.^a^ There is' certainly the convenience of having two 
tmaU hot dishes differently prepared. The civet is always 
but the rable, for want of substance and stuffing, 


w incwtly dried up, and is a very poor apology for roast 
at understand it at home. If a hare is old, it is 
bdiOTliO turn the whole of it into a civet, or make jugged 
5 if young, to roast it whole. Hares are best 
^mited for roasting from the state of leverets till they are 
• of which it is easy to judge from 

thejr tist and weight. Old jack-hares, almost as heavy 
tijM sh^p, are rar6ly fit for anything but soup or 
uide^ a ^11 of cold dry weather sdlows tnem < 


a 1^11 of cold dry weather sdlows tnem • 
w be kept>n unusually long time. After Christmas, too, 
are apt to by ome strong in flav*w. j 

JgameineSs” of game depends upon the taste jrf 
A wnployers ; some persons like it to a 

. would render it uncaubk by otkers. Never- 

game (wthti»< exception, perhaps, of the 
ptwsesses a suSeSqacy ot its peculiar natural 


idvour, wUlestfflcomparatii^ 

^ther in Septembar, game apj^^ 

than it really is, giving needless alarin tb mistress.df o 
the house. The intestines of the creature ait tite 
» decompose ; and tAef may be advanced while^the 
*jresk is still quite good. In such cases, empty the game 
ht once, wipe it inside with a coaihe cloth, sprinlde With 
pepper and salt, and put a few lumps of chared ins^ 
It. This will keep it a few hours longer, if required ; hut 
the safest plan is to partially cook it, if not wanted to 
be served that day. In like manner, in hot weath^, iihe 
presence even of maggots is no sure sign that game is 
unfit for tabic. They also attack the intestines first ; tik 
.. blow-flies instinctively deposit iheir eggs on the pW:k 
which decompose the quickest ; those eggs hatch, and 
the maggots grow with great rapidity, and they will 
often show themselves while the meat, with management, 
^may be still made acceptable to the epicure. The cook, 
however, must lose no time. On emptying a hare, she 
will ascertain the state of the kidneys, wh|ch may be left 
in their place if not®too far gone. Some cooks like to 
show their skill by leaving the ears on the head for show. 

Your hare skinned and wiped out inside with a cloth, 
stuff /«// with veal or turkey stuffing containing a 
liberal allowance of beef or veal suet ; sew up the belly ; 
tie the legs, fore and hind, close to the body with string, 
and fix the head with an iron skewer, so as to be in an 
erect position when laid on the dish. Put it down to 
. roast, at some distance from the fire at first. Put a good 
lump of butter and a brcakfastcupful of hot new milk or 
cream into the latchpan, and with them basteWhe hare as 
soon as it gets warm. When you judge it ^to be hot 
through, draw it nearer to the fire, and continue to baste 
until it is finished off, the time required for which will 
vary with its size and age. Hares should be roasted to a 
turn, neither dried up nor underdone, and without the 
least trace of bloodiness in any part. To avoid this in 
the fore-quarter, it is a good plan to cut the hare’s throat 
immediately before putting it down to roast, which will 
allow any moisture collected there to drain into the latch- 
pan and enrich the gravy. Dredge now and then with 
flour while roasting. After removing the string and 
skewers, dish your hare dry, and serve it accompanied 
by currant jelly and its own gravy in sauceboats. Some 
like onion sauce to go with it ; bread sauce also is ad- 
missible, though not necessaiy. Hare’s heart and liver 
! can scarcely be turned to account when it is roasted. They 
may enter, divided, into soups and stews, but more for the 
I flavour they give than for their substance. 

! 

J’*' - r’— - ■ - — - 
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HOUSEHOLD CARE OF PICTURES.— IV. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The beautiful art of photography has now become so 
popularised that there is scarcely a household in w*hich 
an album of portraits, or a choice bit of landscape, pro- 
duced by its means, is not to be found. .This .will not 
be wondered at, if we consider how much interest is 
naturally attached to the portrait of a dear friend, or to 
some scene either attractive fo» its picturesqucncss or 
from its associations ; or the morvj^ously low price at ^ 
which siy:h works are now. produced! : But there Js. one 
thing which prevents our being satisfied with photographic 
work, which is tliat it is not, strictly speakings permanent, 
.This has lonj^been known, andyunfortunatdy evil^l^ 
been greatly exaggerated; hence many liesitate befike. 
buying a Imge photograph, lest in the course of .allevi^ 
years the beautiful picture should become mei^ty a |^e 
of discolo^jred paper. • 

Of course, it IS useless to. deny the ^t .spm 
graphs doefisde, because, if not pn^ny finisncd ’^hd 
vtashAI, they ctmtain ^he dements of dwn 
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cAssEtt^' mvmno^ amns. 



^btk ni^cauf^lveg ; but loi^r «aepcirience lia& thorn that 
tbe /adiiig h tfiie mtik of imprott^ treat- 
^ 'mm car cair^^ and we propose m this jpaper 
idl^W such pictures tnay be kept and cared for, so 
obtain the utmost perraanency of which they 

^ to do this, it win be necessaiy,. in the £iiSt 
place, to eaplmn of what the picture consists, when the 
Intuitions required will almost suggest themselves. An 
cndinary plfbto^raph is produced upon paper which has 
receivea a coating of albumen, or white of egg ; *it is then 
treated widi certain solutions of silver and gold, which 
metals in certain peculiar conditions, which we need not 
:htne explain, form the dark parts of the picture, the lighter ^ 
portions bei|^ represented by the paper, as in most water- 
colour drawings. This film of metal, or rather these par- 
ticles of metal, are liable to change under atmospheric 
influences, such as heat or damp, and also Orom the actioi^ 
of various gases, and the most frequent result of the 
change is that, their colour alters from a dark to a lighter 
shade. But as it not unfrequently nappens that some of 
the chemicals remain even in the lightest parts of the 
picture, these also change, and the parts which should be 
' white become of a pale primrose tint. The presence of 
diis tint in a photograph mostly indicates the comipcnce- 
mcnt<^ fading, and no picture in which it prevails to any 
extent should be purchased. 

It will from the foregoing remarks at once be seen 
that, as the material forming the picture is of so delicate a 
character ^d so susceptible of injury, the first precaution 
necessarvls, that it should be framed, or so placed as to 
exclude it as far as possible from the air and all deleterious 
gases. A good plan is to place the picture between two 
clean plates of glass, and seal the edges by means of 
gammed paper or goldbeater’s skin. It may then be placed 
ux the frame and tacked up in the ordinary way. It is com- 
monly supposed that light is injurious to photographs ; 
this is a great mistake, as, under ordinary circumstances, 
they will last longer even in sunlight than in darkness. 
The conditions most fatal to such works are dampness 
m the walls on which they are placed, and the exclusion 
of light. Care should therefore be exercised in keeping 
them as dry as possible. The glass used for pictures is 
often the cause of them fading. Some glass exudes a 
kind of moisture from its surface, which is technically 
Imown as “ sweating.” It is, therefore, advisable to keep 
the photograph at some little distance from the glass, and 
. this is best done by placing a cut-out mount of cardboard 
between it and the glass. This mount should be simply 
cardk and should not be edged with metal, which is likely 
to aftect the picture. If photogpraphs are thus carefully 
mounted as soon as possible after purchase, there will be 
little or no fear of them fading very quickly ; but it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be protected in 
ISome way from the adverse inflifcnces of damp and 
bad air. 

In the case of small pictures, such as carUs-de^visiU^ 
It is hot always possible to frame the whole of a laigc col- 
lection. Notwithstanding this, there are means by which 
their term of endurance may bq greatly lengthened. In 
the first place, they sihould never be touched on the sur- 
ikOe with the hami| as, besides the danger of soiling the 
thare is the still greater risk of leaving a trace of 
feh^ratioii bn them, vmich is sure Id cause fading. 
'€kctes be placed at once in the album in which 

afO and of course the bdbk or case kaelf 

not in use be kept closed* and in a dfV 
ifftace. Ah excellent materia! for the protection of sxnau 
'^ctares ban recently been introduce in the shape of 
WMty thin plates of mica, which may be tn^pted in the 
kui^bver the picture, and which of coune protect it 
with the hand. When a metui’e is very 
vahied, it is a good' plan secure uds plam to 


card< at the edges by of slips of thin paper .plaicad' * 

founii^odgi^ belbte^inseriion in the 

Besid^ rids plaj^ howev^, there is one desen^ 'fw 

be universatfy .ad^ted^ both on account. cf., its extieme \ 

simplicityi and of; its pieat efficacy in pmsecrihk ^ 

graph from ii^uriouS mftuences. This consists 

the surface with an encaustic* paste, by inddss^ to^ 

I pure white wax as much benzole as will cc^ert It .^tb a 
paste. The picture to be coated should be secujpd td a 
clean board with drawing-pins, and its suriace f;^ckly 
and evenly coated with tne paste aided by* of 
flannel covered with a piece of clean white linen mg. 
should then be polished with a clean soft handkerchief, 

^ by means of a ligljf circular motion. This will not bidy 
serve to protect tlie photograph, hut will give it gmat 
depth of tone and brilliancy. Of coutse, pictures of any 
size may be thus treated ; but, if very highly polished^ the 
glzge upon them is often somewhat oftensive to persons 
of artistic taste. If cither of the two plans meprioped be 
adopted, there will be but little difficulty in keejnhg the 
album in good condition. Besides pictures upon paper, 
however, there arc two other kinds of photographs, of 
which specimens are to be found in almost every hou^ 
hold. These are “ positives ” taken direct u^on the glksS, 
and daguerreotypes, which are produced upon j^ates of 
silvered copper. Both of these varieties may be •re- 
garded as permanent, if properly finished and carefully 
kept. In the case of photographs upon glass, the lighter 
parts of the picture consist of a very finely -divided 
deposit of metallic silver, which must be varnished if it 
is to be preserved in its original whitenOls, while the 
I darks are produced by means of a backing of * black 
varnish, or by placing a piece of velvet or cloth behind 
the glass. If a picture of this description be placed in 
a damp situation, the varnish at the back is almost 
sure to crack, when of course the photograph is spoiled 
in appearance. This defect may easily be removed, 
however. The glass upon which the photograph is talosn 
should be removed from the frame or mount, in which 
it is kept, and the old and cracked him of varnish. re- 
moved, and replaced by painting the back with Bruns- 
wick black, which may be procured at any oil-shop. 
Should it happen that the front surface il^tamtshed, it 
may be restored to its original brightness by means of a 
weak solution of cyanide of potassium, which should be 
thoroughly washed off when the whiteness is restored, or 
it will entirely destroy the image. At the best, however, 
this is a somewhat risky operation, and one which had 
better in most cases be handed over to the professional 
photographer. 

The rules which we have given for the protection frpm 
damp of, and exclusion of air from, paper photographs, 
apply with equal force to those on glass, They also 
should be sealed up #n suitable frameif or cases, wh^ 
they will last for years ; but if left exposed to shch in- 
jurious influences, their total fading will be certain, and 
only a matter of a few months, more or less, 

In the case of daguerreotypes a still more rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules is absolutely necessary. As we before 
mentioned, they are oh plates of silvered copper; and 
every housewife knows how soon a polished saiface nf 
this material becomes tarnished and dull when 
to the air. When daguerreotypes fade this iSvdv^y 
what takes place. The suiface Womes tarnishod^r oxi- 
dised In this c^e, however, the same rough fX^ss 
cannot be employed to clean the plate, or, of rieursei) the 
delicate film which forms the picture would be tptwy 
destroyed. The thin^iilm of oxide may, howovn,,, Ik 
removed by chemical means, without^ iiipiry io the pje- 
tnre, which should bo removed from the case a^d planed 
in a solutipn of cyanide of potassium of about ^ 
to the nunce of ^water, and^carefuUy watched the' 
original iqipearance is tutored. It shoi^d tlu^ 
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ttcbtect f^di^e ^'SToeM 

of ikm |K^nt8 tjiao muoh cait $x4 a{tMd<M (^ot ^ 
*^y be kvctu Sbpoki the tettiHbEeMe bei,loo biah or <> 
too low^ the prc^onhm of eumr toio juijlett jk too IknOi 
the fruit gathered in a vroti tm season, osr tib« quantity of 
Mter be too much or too little^ fhnneatation wiU be k 
either case imperfect ' " 

A few words on the nature of vinous fennentaUon wtS 
not be out of place here, A decoction of any fruit Or vege- 
table containing a large proportion of the Sugir known to 
chemists Has ‘‘grape sugar,’ when exposed to 70^ of heat» 
in a vessel uncovered or but pajtialy covered, soon 
begins to ferment, that is to say, it becomes turbid, bubbles. 
I^nd produces a mucilage, consisting of two parts, one of 
I which is precipitated to the bottom of the vessel, while the 
other, rising to the top, forms what we call yeast, Shotdd 
the quantity of the nuid be large, this process actively 
continues for several days, and gradually ceases, being a 
considerable time before it finally subsides. The fluid 
has then undergone vinous fermentation, and is en* 
tirely changed in its^properties ; its specific gravity is 
diminished ; its sweet taste has entirely gone ; it acquires 
a pungent spirituous flavour, and becomes brisk and 
transparent, forming beer, wine, cider, &c., according to 
the substance which has furnished the saccharine juice, 

During the process of fermentation, carbonic acid gas 
is very largely generated, and from whatever the liquid 
has been prepared, it affords by distillation the light 
infiammablc liquid, so well known under the name of 
“ alcohol.” 

Fermentation is, in short, a process by ^hich the 
elements of a compound are chemically chan^d. The 
name is derived from fermentumy and means ‘Might and 
puffy,” but wc need not here dwell more fully on this sub- 
ject, as the process (a very subtle and delicate one) will 
receive complete scientific treatment in our papers on 
Household Chemistry. 

A writer on the subject of British wines, whose woik 
is frequently referred to, attaches great importance to the 
subject, and says, “ I confess that 1 should not have a high 
regard for the opinion of one of that class of wine drinkers 
who, regardless of the beautiful productions of a well- 
cultivated garden, and in a propitious season, would 
affirm that the best of our native wines are but rubbish ; 
nay, many a well-informed man Of business can negative 
such declamation by assuring us that the majority of the 
so-callcd foreign winc& ns the champagnes, ports, 
sherries, &c., and possibly of which you might at that 
moment be partaking, and loading with the usual lauda- 
tions of good soci^, have never been out of England.” 

The same author moreover adds, “ If only one half the 
trouble, care, and attention, was paid by us, as is <levoted 
to wine making in France, our productions wotdd 
soon take their proper stand amongst the beverages of 
nations.” ** * 

To make Four Gallons of Grafe JVtne,—As it will be 
scarcely possible to procure grapes enough to yield aB 
the juice that will be required in a pure undilut^ state;, 
we must presume that some water will be used, but where 
trees abound, and there i^ no paucity of fruit, pure juice 
is vastly preferable, as giving a much richer and finer 
wine. Grapes vary in their quality, henc^ some yieW more 
than others^ but four eft: five pounds of really bunches 
may be supposed to contain one gallon of juice. Let 4ie 
take iB lbs. as our quantity. The first process Is to ]riok 
off alt the berries, carenilly discardiiig any that are 
mouldy. Put them in an earthen pan, bruise andtamjir'* 
over them a gallon of cold water, stirring the whm 
gently; strain off the water, thus any bits of Jeeves or 
other extranpotis matters will be washed aWay and naught 
by rim sieve ; but as the water will have taken maoM 
juice, it niast«ibe {retained for a flttttve flurpose* Bruuic^ 
the beneies effectually, so as not to ctutfi the aeedSk' 


‘HrikAedlih wafletv in»d in, front irf 

%c)ak|mmaoving the last drqhef water by means of 
'When tfleauoofl, be pleoedina 
^easOskd sedM lo as entSiraliJr p exclude ait» and be 
mpp. a dry place; The greatait^caie should be ta^ to 
pmd touchiiig the surface of a dimeneotype, as it is of 
M delicate a douracier that the slightest friction would 
iaevitably destroy it Fortunately, in the earlier days of 
pbortogmphyy j^reat care was exercised in fitting and 
sealmg up tne cases in which these pictures were kept ; 
hence qpmpiontimy few of them have faded ; but if, in 
ease or acc^ient breakage of the glass, or from any 
other cause, the oxidisation or tarnishing has set in, it 
may be fomoved and tjjlic picture entiiply restored by the 
process we have indicated. 

The' three varieties of pictures we have mentioned in 
tUf paper incihde all which are likely to be found in the 
household collection, and proper attention to the rules yrc 
have laid down ^will ensure the utmost permanence for 
diem in each case. Photomphs are exceedingly delicate 
chemical productions, and very little bad or unsuitable 
treatment will be sure to result in their destruction. If, 
on the other ^and, they are carefully kept and properly 
treated, they will ikst for years ; and as they increase so 
much in^value as oye by one the persons they represent 
pasw from among us, it is certainly worth while to exercise 
all reasonable care in preserving them as far .as possible. 
In conclusion, we would add a word of caution as to the 
use of cyanide of potassium. This salt is one of the most 
deadly*potson$ knowntCo chemists, and consequently the 
greatest care flhould be taken to remove all traces of it 
mm tfie hou$e after use. 


HOME-MADE WINES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Trb art of making wine has received comparatively small 
attention in this country, and even as a trade it dates 
back little more tlian a century, to a time when it was 
taken up by Mark Beaufoy, a Quaker residing at Bristol, 
who ban abandoned his original trade of a distiller from 
conscientious fferuples, and set up a vinegar factory. Pre- 
vious .to that time, and down to the year 1834, however, 
tlm ekciae defining all liquors made by infusion, fermenta- 
tion, or otherwise, from miit or sugar, or fruit and sugar 
mixed with 'Other materials, as “ sweets,” held those who 
manufictiired them in quantities exceeding 100 gallons, 
as sttl^et to exdise survey, and to this it may probably be 
due that the manufacture, up to the time of Mark Beaufoy 
latiguiahed in eo utterly insignificant a condition. Wc 
have4 however, such a large supply of cheap fruits, from 
wbien really good wines, many of which are sold under 
foreign names, afid escape detectior., may be made easily, 
and with simple Inexpensive appliances, that it is a 
Wtktder they are not now more commonly prepared for 
household use. We think it can be hardly urged that the 
ne^leGt xff home-made wines is due to any want of in- 
fonnatfoitim the suMect of their manufacture, seeing that 
the ]Nroa#esies used iherdb are to be found in a more or 
less comptate form in nearly every work on domestic 
mmoni, xnd in most collections of useful receipts. We 
shill now give directions for making these wines, premis- 
ing thaf»chi modiods given are those in ordinary use, and 
difikir from sadi $$ trade manufacturer adopt, rathpr in 
the quiittides thin ii| tbe mode of operation. 

Tne great elemenr' of success in making wines will bos 
foifod m carefolly lugukding the fovnentlng process, 
v^idi tnnst not proceed Mtbar too dowly or too qpkldy; 
The ckmpMpr m the fortnefrforion set up depends first 
upon ; secondly, upon tlm.|iro]to^ of 

senekdfkie matter the condition of the 

it ginheiie^ Smd tqiQn havh^ 
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ttolu^Qf yQOjrm^ I^mn<4t|b$ 
i^b^i^orvic^ Mpl<^ 11^ vi|ke*jp!t«8$ilmd 
ijhe<e worn effect the pii^posc vnoet compl^ely. 
the pulp or wre intip aft earthen vessel, pour upon 
ntetr arhich washed the grapes, and agato presae^t 
tl^ julcSp If four galioos of fitud be thus obtained, or thciei 
and ahalfgallons, the process is so far complete ; but if tl!« 
yield be short of the lesser of these quantiues^ either more 
grapea or more water must be added, as circumstances 
dictate* Pgt this prepared juice into a perfectly sweet 
eight'^gaHon cask, irom which one of the heads has been 
rtmowm, and either add the sugar at once, or let fermen- 
tation commence, and be established by the juice alope,a 
process which at a coal season of the year will be attended 
with little risk of running into vmegar; however, in cither 
case It will be prudent to wash or smear the belt of wood 
above the surface of the liquor with a thick cream of lime, 
applied by means of a soft brush in such a manner as to 
avoid mixing much of the lime with the liquor. Carf^wnli^ 
^ect all that is needful, because a small portion of pure 
hme Will never do any harm ; and She coating over the 
wood will effectually subdue any acidity which might be 
found by the splashing of the liquor. 

Remove the cask and its contents to a cellar^ where 
the temperature is steady at about 50 or 55 degrees. If 
the sugar be added at first, let the liquor be stirred now 
and t&n,till the solution be complete. Then place a 
flannel over the cask, and upon that the loose head, and 
leave tunc to effect the process ; but if the juice be with- 
out sugar — which produces the finer winc—x^atch it till 
the lussmgj^indicates fennentation. Then remove with a 
slice any bits of stalks or husks which may arise. Add 
the sugar at any time when these cease to be brought up, 
and renew the liming if the coat be washed off. Three 
pounds of sugar to each gallon of liquor, will suffice to 
form a perfectly d:^ wine, equal lu stren^h to Moselle, 
and Mo/, perhaps, in one year, or at the most in two. Four 
pounds will be required if the strength of sherry be 
aimed at. None but the best loaf sugar should be used. 

Another rcmaik remains. If the fermentation be begun 
and Ciiiried on for a few days without the sugar, let the 
liquors be barrelled immediately ; after that be added and 
dissolved, but if the sugar be put in at fiist, then let the 
fermentation proceed in the cask for three or four days. 
No one can be at a loss to ascertain the progress of this 
mysterious process, because a pungent, flagrant odour is 
given out which is very manifest in uncovering the cask. 

Jn making (fry wines it is not of moment whether the 
cask or vessel to contain them be too larg:c ; a slow, pro- 
tracted fermentation is the primary object ; theretore, 
when fcKnentation has gone on ia^he tub for two or three 
days*-tliat is, if the sugar be put m at first— let the liquor 
be turned into It perfectly dean and sweet barrd, or, what 
we should recommend from experience, into a glass carboy 
of, rather greater capacity than that ^f the bulk of wme. 
No ^air capable of producing mischief will enter, while 
jput is generated within ; therefore, when the wine is thus 
oeposi^d, cover it in the cask with a piece of brown 
paper pasted with yOas^ or butt it loosely, leaving a vent- 
peg hole open ; or, if in a carboy, secure its neck with 
brovim paper, pierced with pin-holes, till the hmsing noise 
suDsides to a still and subdued state of acbcm ; then 
dose the vessel eSIctually. Let the wine repose till 
Mgfch, when it will be necessary to bottle it» sullkiired or 
or rsxdted into the cades wherein they are kept tiU 
the processes must now 4^ des^bed. 
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mto «rips tb«e or foiy inches long, 

A cask, being made pesr&ctly dean, and fyjm wHh k WW 
and peg, one of the sulphuim strips is to be 
let down by means of a wire to within an ox two 
of the bottonk and retained there till tixt vapdhriiM iiit 
cask. The wire may be withdrawn ; but if dnWip 
bum away and fall in, it will be of no consequence. The 
bung is to be put in the hole to ke^ in the sulphnroqs 
*fumcs, while a gallon of wine iai^drawn off ; and this 
being ready, it is to be poured into the new cask, whidt is 
to be roll^ about for several minutes in enrder to cause 
the absorption of the vapour, and afterwards put it on its 
stafid to rest for one quarter of on hour. " The whoje of the 
wme may then be drawn off, excepting Ihe dregs, dltii^ 
the cask very gently while the l^uor is ronping. If this 
be adroitly done, the foul wme will scarcely exceed three 
pints, and this should go into bottles to settli^ when 
the dear may be put into a cask gr decantqff off he usn 
After sulphuring, the wme shoUd {or two or three 

days, and then be fined, prior to whiflT rinse Out Ihe first 
cask till the water comes away quite dear ; then let it drain 
till It becomes perfectly dry. l^nglass, dissolved in a CUp 
in a little hot water, and added to a half-pint of the wine, 
is the best thing for fining. About qpe drachm of isinglask 
in weight is sufficient for ten gallons of wins. It should 
be strained through a canvas bag, and then put into the 
cask. Then it should be rolled about to thoroughly incor- 
porate the fining, and afterwards allowed to stand for three 
or four days, when the liquor will become perfectly bi^ht 
and dear. Lastly, it is to be drawn off into the waiihM- 
out barrel or into bottles as the wine may indicate. The 
remaining dregs should be bottled off. and when settled 
should be put to tlie other wine. Wines should gene** 
rally remain a year or two in the wood, and then, being 
bottled and kept another year, they become in prii^ 
condition. 

C/ce/t Grape Wine made in August or September, to 
imitate Moselle, and therefore not very fuli-boaied, 

I racked once in November, and kept In a stone bottle^ 
by the addition of one bottle of sound BuceUas wine 
we have known to be ready for bottling, and of dclicioug 
flavour, by the 1st of the following March. The larger 
the proportions of sugar and water added, the xhSio 
cheaply produced is the wine, but, as we have httotO 
said, It is, of course, inferior in quality to that prcxlucod 
more purely from the juice. It is a good plan when 
you gather the grapes for this purpose from your own yhiev 
to pluck the berries an they rij^n, so that you do net 
have different degrees of ripeness, some over-ripe and 
some not sufficiently ripened. A good winp, however, <Kf 
a special character is made from unripe grppes and ftam 
the vine leaves and tendrils. 

2 Ac Hon, Charles JiamiUof^s Afefhoi making Wkto 
Jrom Unripe Grapes, -A.X. is more than' pi^cbable tbat dif- 
ferent grapes, even in this immature state, would produce 
different wines ; but these Inals must be left to the efforis 
of individuals, and to the necessarily slow progresg of 
experiment. With regard to the managem^t, it mdst be 
founded on the operations fellowod m wine countries 
It IS, m the first plafie, obvious that the grapes should he 
suffered, from motives of economy, to remain On the vine 
while thei^ is any of gandng an accesrion either qf 
strength or sweetness. *They should qhen be cs^ujuf 
Separated from the stems, those which are mouldy A 
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' 1i»«« flijMl twfore thirt tfae iA«t ri|^ co&tists of 
ingar, combined with vegetobm' mctmetiv^ matter^ or 
4 hc^tsirmetiting orincipkt imd oottoio salts, besides the 
s^aafemgent ana wvdminjft mhtM* As the colour is not 
deydboed in the imm^nre grape, it need npt be ntabed 
; out the proportions «f these ingredients vary nia- 
tJtrially accordins to the state of maturity. As a great 
part of saline and otihor constituents of the grape appears 
to be converted Into sugar during the progress of matura- 
tion, it is okun that, weight for weight, tlicrc will be more 
of thMriiici|de$ contained in the immatufe than in the 
matuiw ihiit To form, therefore, a must of such a quality 
as shall reaemble the natural must of ripe fruit, it is 
necessary that water^ should be ad(kd to the immaturej 
Juice for the purpose of diluting, and thus diminishing^ 
tim proportions of those saline matters which would other- 
wise confer oh the wine a degree of harshness difficult to 
overcome. As it* is impossible to give positive rulej to 


meet the infinitely varying and undefinablc degree of f^apacities ^ of that plant are not even yet exlviust^, 


maturity in wbiem the grapes must often be uied, and as 
such rules would, in faojt, but tend to mislead, I shall 
content myself with laying down some gcncial principles, 
leaving the application to the ingenuity and observation 
Of the operator. If the object be to produce a cham- 
pagne jwine, df the white winc;s of Bordeaux, a small 
proportion of crude grape will be required. Grapes 
barely half grown require, for the production of wines of 
this class, to be used in proportion of equality to water. 
If they are more grown the proportion may be increased ; 
if less, it m;^ be diminished. If the intention be to make 
a wiqe resdmbHng hock, the proportion of grapes must 
be materially Increased, aijifl the wine, at first harsh, will, 
by a few years’ residence in the cask, undergo that 
amelioration which time alone can give. To the pro- 
portions which I have described varying quantities of 
suger niay be applied. A proportion of albs, in a gallon 
of mixture will yield a very light wine, and of no great 
durability, resembling, under the proper treatment, the 
inferior classes of champagne wines, and, under a difTesent 
mode, a wine resembling Barsac and the lighter of the 
Bordeaux wines. An increase of sugar to 3 lbs. will yield 
a wine equal in strength to the best sorts of champagne, 
or, if fermeqfed to dryness, to the strongest of the white 
wines of Bordeaux. Larger doses of sugar will, doubt- 
less, yield wines of different qualities, but of such pro- 
pornpns I cannot speak from experience. 1 may only 
caution the curator who shall Undertake these trials that 
larger quantities of sugar require larger proportions of 
{hiTt, if It be his intentibn to work the wine to dryness, ns 
the quantity of fruit above mentioned is barely sufficient 
to convert thi proportion of 3 lbs. above named. With 
rmrd to the durability of these wines I may add that 
1 nave kept them for seven years, and during all that 
^me with evident improvement. < I should consider them 
to be as little liaoto to destruction as foreign wines of the 
Vdty best fabric. While on the subject of sugar, I may 
Bay that the general cause of failure in those wines 
Whteb qjrc made in this country from ripe grapes, is the 
ddSitonoy qf sugar, and that even these would be much 
by an addition of it It is owing to this de- 
^ that these wines are perishable and easily con-^ 
into vbegar, tlic natural must being too aqueous 
(n j^oduce a wine, 'fhe proportion of sugar need 

not larger in these cases ; but, as before remarked, 
no pCHlitive rules can be given for it since it muajt vary 
wltb m tliat|trit|)r; Bud saccharine quality of the fi^uit, 


ctrcumstances which difibr almost eveiy 
modes of management nmy bq adopted with mgaid 10 
the fruit, either subjecting the ikios 'io fermentation 00 $ 
not In the first case a grl»tct degi^fcO of aulsterity will ‘ 
be the result, and the wine will consequently vary m Its " 
|t»quality. If the n^ect be to make a wme resembling 
champagne, the skins may be operated on previously to 
the fermentation. If this manuuicture be conducted on 
a large scale, the result of a second pressing may be 
reserved to make a distinct wine ; if on a small one, it 
may either be mixed with the first or rejected altogether. 
But let me again inculcate that the wine is not made 
when the ingredients have been introduced into the 
vessel ; it is then that the labour begins, and nothing but 
care and attention to evciy part and every minute cir^* 
cumstance of the subsequent processes can insure satis* 
faction and produce valuable results. To such uses may 
the immature fl-uit of the vine be converted, but the 


Situations may be found in this country where the vine 
may not produce cicn immature fruit, yet still it can 
be directed to the end of wine-making. Chemical ex- 
amination has proved that the young shoots, the tendrils, 
and the leaves of vines possess properties and substances 
exaetjy similar to the crude fiuit. 

Ratstn IVtfte . — Pick and chop into small pieces twentv- 
cight pounds of raisins. Throw these into a deep tub, 
pour three gallons of rather hot water on these, and let 
them remain for twelve hours. Then turn it into a canvas 
bag, and with a press sufficiently poweilul squeeze out 
the juice. Add to the raisins two gallons mont hot w^atcr, 
and after twelve hours have elapsed, repeat tlie opcia- 
tion of squeezing ; mix the two and add three pounds 
of white sugar, which must be perfectly dissolved. When 
the fermentation wbich will result from this is over, rack 
the liquor into a clean cask ; bung it up securely for three 
months and then tack it again, mixing with it a quarter of 
an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little wmc. Then 
return the whole to the cask. After being in the cask 
closely bunged for twelve months, it may be bottled off. 
Care should be taken before bunging it up to ascertain 
that the cask is perfectly full. 

Quince I Vine.-— Let the quinces Ix^ gathered when they 
arc tolerably ripe, and in fine, dry weather, and rub off the 
down carefully with a linen cloth. Put them aside in hay 
for ten days, then divide them into quarters, remove the 
cores, and bruise them well in a mashing-tub with a 
wooden pestle. Squeeze out the juice with a press as 
above described, and strain the liquor through a fine sieve ; 
in the next place warm it gently over a slow fire in a clean 
vessel, and skim it without suffering it to boil ; sprinkle 
into it some powdered loaf sugar. Boil about a dozen 
large quinces, cut into thin slices, in a gallon of w'ater, 
with a quart of white wine and two pounds of fine sugar ; 
strain on the liquid part, add it to the juice of the quinces, 
mix them well together, and put them into a cask 
sufficiently large not to be filled. Let it stand to settle ; 
put in two or three whites of eggs ; then dfaw it off. 
More sugar may be added, if it is not sweet enough to 
your taste, and a quart of the best Malmsey. 

The saedharometer will be found a desirable Instnunent, 
and should be used for ascertaining the gravity of the 
water when mixed with the bruised iPuit, and in proper^ 
tioning tne sugar. The higher the gravity of the iuide 
and water before adding the sugar, the less sugtur win, of 
course, Ixi required for complete fermentation. 
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Ackl DiroiKb 3tt, 

see Suutis. 

Addulatied Drops, 374. 

A,com|» j^cywork with, Directions for, 
with lUuBtrations, 369. 

as Chimney Onuunents, go. 

Albums, see Souvenirs 
A lecost, see Herbs. 

Almond Haft-bake, see Hard^bake. 

Kock,t jjfr Rock. 

Aiixica, White, 181. 

Americnn Whitewasli, see Whitewash. 
Ammonia, Sulpliate of. Price, Properties, 
and Uses as a Manure, 15. 
AmUsembnis, reralso Sea-side Amuse- 

MENIS. 

Amusements, HoussHoi«D.->Bui;, 8; tlie 
Knight of the Whistle, th. ; Catch the 
Kin& ih. : Scandal, tlf, ; Consequences, 
9 ; 'ilie Performing Shadows, if, 

, The Game of Beziaue;, 69—71. 

, The Game of B&ique {fontimted\ 
J41, 143. 

— > The Game of B^que {fonehtdei)^ 
381 ; Rules of the Game, ih, 

^ Caidboard Modelling, with Figures, 

Faiwywork in Cardboard, 316, 317. 

•—.^millet, 993, 994. 

, Xike>,uking, 149. i to 

•^j lUtC'inaldiiff and Kite-flying 

ro* PUtASUSB AND 
IwFiTe— T he Horse. — ^B reeding aud 
, {eestrhu^, 36 ; Hacks atfd 

some HSnicss Horses, 36^38. 

— Jbck amt Hamess Homes, 55—58, 


■*n ttadtandHi , „ 

fiuw r^onloc and Pleamue Hadu, 82. 
Pomes and Pleasure Hacks (mat- 

,^Minf AcMMOltiM} 
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Animals kei»i for Propit -Cat i lu 
Management of a Cow on a Sm.il 1 Occu- 
pation: viz., the Family or Cottager^ 
Cow, 7, 8. 

— {coMtinimd), 44, 45. 

, The Housing, Feeding, and Manage- 
ment of Ddiy Cows {conhnued from p, 
310, vol. i.),i 73 . 174 » 

^ Rearing Calves, 294, 395. 

1 Rearing Calves {conHnued)^ 342. 

Animals kept for Profit.— Pigs.— - 
Characteristics of the Chief English 
Breeds, 119— lai. 

— , Plousing, Breeding, and Rearii^, 

fi'‘‘ee(Ung, Killing, and Curing, 287, 

388. 

Auti-macassar, Directions, 25 X. 

Anti-macassars, see D’Oyleys. 

Apple Watei, Directions Ibr Making, 192. 

Apples, 215. 

, Buttered, Preparing and Cooking, 

63? ^ 4 * 

> Charlotte of, n^thout a Mould, I're- 

paring and Servu^;, 64. 

and Rice, Preparing, Cooking, Ac., 

64* 

Apncots, Preserving, 347^ 

Artichokes, Directions for Cooking and 
Sqpring, 218. 

, Hie Jerusalem, Directions for Cook- 
ing and Dressing, 207. 

Artificial Chalybeate Waters, see 
Chalybeate Waters, 

Artihdal Manures, see Manures. 

Ashes, see Wood Ashes. 

Aspetragus ofietnalts^ Particulars, with 
Directions for Dressing, Cooking and 
3crnQft 3 o 8 a 

Asjdialte for Gardeiiowalks, Fowl -houses, 
Shade, &C., xSj. 


g ies* Wadiiqgfl 144 * 

y«Boy$ Hat, see HAt. 

-^^Mea||;awMeat> • 

461 47; Act forPubli. 

MF- * ‘ 


Wtke, |4y. 


ox W){At4(KR<<H.m 
\ xnd KqplMMUwy A«- 

I UbMffitSnii m i 


I R^srilfs Bncmetaiv MS} iSwiiiik. 
Uon, 941 i Bturbautet Of 
9A4: lUostnflon. *|S} Vmm. 
Water Barometer, taa. ' 

BaROMETeI, THteOR WEATtl«t 4 M^ 
(^i 7 e/ieMsd)«^Gay-Lussiu^a BMMim 
Particulars of, with BjlustiiiMi^ Ipt 
the Cofftnon BRromeUr^ pMtfoiUift ml 
and Illustrations with 
by AdnuraU Fltzroy, 396, jiM 
Wheel Barometer, Pmliditm RlBSl 
Iratton, 397 1 DtreotimkS, widilKii tmih 
stmtion,^9^; How fo iwfoeVtrhimv 
tk 

Barrel Water-straluer, 37, 

Barrels Wine and Beer, To efoeih |cx 
Barrow, Illustxatiqn of, 337. 

Basil, see Hkrb& 

Bast^ Trenchhig, see Trendtlng. 

Bathing, Si.v Sea BATHiNa 
— Dressf^s, lADlEs’.witib mufffemtfoftk 
216—318. 

Batter for Frying V^tables 
Bay Leaves, see Herbs. • 

Bean-fly, 15. • 

Beauracmt, Dr.,^. 

Bedding, Warm for Winter, 

Beef, 94. 

Cheese, Directions, 164. 

Griskins (of Coid Meat, RosSt or 

Boiled), Directions, 163. 

— , Hashed, Directions, Acm ^ ,, 

, Minced (fresh), and BoBed 

Directions, 164. 

bait. Directions iqt Solte, jSimim, 
•Cooking, VegeUihl 4 f &a 7 iwL ' jf ^ 

Tongue, with Piquant Sm«i^ ^ 

tions for Dreming, Cooksitti $mpg, 

Beef-tea Brotl^ PuB ttfeddio^ for 
Scientifle Acoo^m Ibe., 95 , 

Beer, To pteVeni uEi% BeST tenMttelt 
Fiat, and to fSft 

, Bottled, To fte 

386. 

— ^ Bomla, see Bamek ^ a " 

Bell Pmer, m Capsieunia * 

of playing the vaine*47v^yjWv|ifo|M(es 

' ^ 7 *1 . . - V-f''- % 
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J^w T^JiHjM|kj^^ 

I ' ttisiSS^S ' 

latM»i HiAittgi 3316. 

Bn<lle&& Sa461«9. 

BriU» The, HemocH DfeiUng, Cocking, 
&c, 406 

Broccoli. •rThe Pmtile Cape, lo; Cultiue 
to, It i the Green Ca^ tp, Culture, 
Grange's £aily,92.. Culture, i^.; 
the Green Close Wintei, t6 , 

Culture, f^ s Surly Purple, ; Cul* 
lure, Early •white, Culture, 

i3 , Dwarf Brown Clobe-headed, td., 
Cultmt, tB 

— (eonHnued) —The Tall Laige-headed 
Purple, ^,^Culti|re, tB, the Cream- 
colour^, tb , Cttltuie, to the Sulphur- 
colourtd, tb , CuUurt, tb , Ac Spring 
White or Caultllowei Variety, sb , Cul- 
ture, tb , the late Dwarf Close headed 
Purple, tb. Culture, the latest 
Green or Siberian, tb , Oilture, tb, 

— — (couttnuea) — ^The Lat^t Green or Si- 
benan. Mode of Cultivation, &c , 42 
Broilum Meat, see Meat 
Biokeii Walls j«r WaUs 
Bronchitis (ronttmted) — Causes, 11, 
associated with Asthma, ii, 12, con- 
nected with certam Trades, 12 , Treat- 
ment tb 

Bronzing , to Bronre Images 17a 
Broth fiom Boiled Meat, 9^ 

— , Beef tea, see Beef tea Broth 
Brougham Horses set IIOkSL, TH£. 
Brushes, see Gilding 

Brussels Sprouts Description of, &c , 42 , 
Culture, tb 

Bugs, Method of Destioymg, ^13 
Bums, Cure for, 219 
Butchers’ Meat, see Meat 
Butter scientifically considered, &c , 117 

, To sweeten, 3t» . 

Buttered Apples see Apples. 

Buz (a horitit Game), o. 


Cabbage, The, Particulars and Vaneties 
of, 43 , Culture, ib 

Cidke, Directions for, 207. 

— ^ Chopped, Directions 207, 

Plantk, Cooking, &c , 207 

— , Portugal, see Couve Tronchuda. 

— , see Cabbage. 

Cabbages {eaniimied) — The Cabbage, 
Directions for the Cultivation of {eott" 
ttHued), 107 , Beod-saving, tb , the Red 
Cabba^ Particulars and Cultivation, tA 
Coke, see Potato-cake 
, see Eock-caka» Soda-cake, Sponge- 
cake 

Cakes, see Sponge-eakes, Tea-oakes. 
Calfb-head Cheese, Preparation o£ 67. 
— , Hashed (CwTs-heod Ragout), Bra- 
viaraticm, &ervxng, (kc, 67 
Calicoes, To Gillen, w Glue StiBtangs ^ 
Calves Roanng^ w^&xly Maturity^ 


Dimtim lot newly-dro 




tb,; GenHw 
Ca^esii^.; 

gland, 230^ Hn pit 

teny, 231; Costtm 
$b , Consttimstkm 6r 


i 


oulting, lA 

— {amimued) — Dkfhmit ViuMas Vifk* 
ticulars — Norwich^ YorkahntcAe^, 321} 
Crested, tb, dear Belgian, 4.; Vaise* 
gated Belgian, tb , the Lisam » 
322 , Spangled, 322 } SUve^j|[pal)gM 
tb , Golden-spangled, lA; IfOidon 
fancy, tb 

— {€onttnuta\ —The Kottlnghaitt Vane- 
^tioiu 3^ , die Yorkddreyaiiagalilcm, 
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mates, tb , Mules, 344, 345. 

Candle, Blowixig out the, 207, 

Candles, f'ire tmough, 174. 

Candy, Mf Ginger Candy. 

Cake, set Elecampane. 

Capillaries, 3 

Caper-sauce, Directionsfor Making, 6ic«, Ii2 
Capsicum, Particulars, 122 , the Cafistetm 
cetastjorme, or Cherry F<[|iper, iWtlCtt- 


Caramei for bugar Baskets, To make, 341* 
Cord case, Scaling wax, JUlustratlon of^ I. 
Card-cases, Imitation Coral, Ivoryi Jet^ 
and Carved, Manufacture of, I. 
Carbonate of Lime, see Lime. 

Caibuncle —What a Carbuncle is^ 28, 29 , 


Cardboard Modelling 31, 32.«-Coadie8 
and Carnages, 31 , Directions ibr Making 
a Mmiature Broiwham, %h 32 , l^eure 
o( and Figures oiParts (ra in number), 
32, Paintings «A, Whe(^<3., Lamps, 
tb , Foot-mat, tb , Roof, lA 

, Fancywoik iil— R aised Work with 

Perforated Card, Directions and Illus- 
trations, 3x6, 317. 

— Frct^woik Flower-pot OmuMkts, 
with IllustratioDa^ 337. 

Caiipets, To clean, 202. 

Carraway, see HxnSfi 

Carnage Horse, see HORSS, Tltm 

Carrot, Tho, Psrtiealani, 122, 1239 Cttltkmi 

Carrots, SteWed, DinotuMiMl, 206} Um* 
horn or Altrmgkam ea Carrot tM, A 
Carvnm m Wood, see FvebtrerjL 
Cm, Pamphlet, To xuaH 
Ca2luner& xSy 

Ci4ce^ InutBtKm Cond, {.(M, 441^ «)d 

Cmm, UdtailfmmvLif, 

Ca a ttfM g in Plastera*ms' linbisiter.r * 


ImStt, ^ ^ 

/Itmtfttioiiik mr Oftiaittciiilitf • 
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ol^^^itltb Tme^ lteoel)3ti^ 

an^nltivation 

«iMiHf),CQltiv|ition of, &«.» 187. 
FtM^Drening, Fiying, Stew- 


ntine Remarkfi, Composition, 

with, How to Make, Cook, 
wlum to Serve, &c., 19. 


Stei^ Preparation of, 66. • 

— Jw Calfs-heM Chechc. 

— ^ F litters, Pieparation of, 66. . 

n. Marmalade, Preparation of, 66. 

— Paste,' Making, to. 

— ~ Patties, Preparation of, 66. 
Cheese-dikea^'^wnij:, &c., 66. 

I— ‘Lemon, 'Directions, &c., 63. 
Chsmistry, Household.— F ood, 2, 3. 
— Food (coutinual), 54, 55, 

Food UfnHnwdif 94--^* 
FobdfiSin/ilv»e/), it 7, ti8. 
r— vo^%c 4 fnlinu 4 ii), 156, 157. 

On tiw Water contained in Food, 

Clko<|ueSi Full Particulars of; 223, 224. 
Cherry Pepper, sge Capsicum. 

Chervil, Paiticulars, Culture, &c., 298. 

Ckieeie Itahle^NiOi^aineatal To make, 363 : 

. tlliisttation, 

ChiiOiery, FullParticuiars of, 374, •^75. 
CKitbiqtN, tfis Rearing ano Manage* 

. MENT OF. -Clothing for Children of Six 
; Years. ><ow//wW), 20, 21;. Paletot for 
a^Child of from Four to Six Years Old, 
20, Zi ; Figur^ of Patterns of Parts, if*. ; 

. the’Jaoket^ 21; Figure of Palet6t 

Clothli^; {cmtiuued^t iSo^ 




Cm^en]^ 363* 


^"•^ Clotiuilg for a Girl Eight Years of 
for a Girl Eight Years of 
.i?^irl Eight Years of 


for a Boy of Eight, 
Inftuetiee: Obedience, 38,39. 

■ . SSL_:» j Loyg 




sp^m 


Ms^Tnith, 370, 371. 
^^Palet 0 t ; Clothing ; 

■r ■■' 


Ckoy,. FartiOLbrs Culture, dbc.^ 198^ 
* 99 - 

, I€€ HEEBS. ' • 

Cleaning, see Blade Silk ; Merino ; Cloth 
Clothes; Woollen Stuff; .Silks; Car- 
pets ; CloveS ; Swans'-down Cape or 
Tippet ; Velvet t 

Cleaning Clothing and Upholstery, 
15, 16 ; Woollen and P'ancy Fabrics, 
16 ; ,To clean Delicate Coloured P'abrics, 
tit. ; Figure, i//. ^lo c^ii White Cash- 
mere, white CilaimL, or White Alpaca, xA 
—-7, To.^ean Coloured Fabrics, 75 ; 
Muslin Dresses, 2^.; Laces, 75, 76; to 
bleach Lir^cric, Lace, and Embroidery, 
76; to stifl^ Linen, tk 

, Waslung made EiLsy, Quick, and Un- 

laborious, 109 ; to clean Flannels and 
Woollen Hose, lA; General Washing 
made Easy, 109, 110. 

Clear-starching, 182. 

Cloth, To clean, 80. 

Cloaks, Tweed, To clean, 14. 

Clpthes, To clean, Direclions, 13 1. 

Clothing for a Girl Eight Years of Age. — 
Underclothes, 91 — 93. .SerUnderclothes. 

— {continued)-^ Drawers for a Girl Eight 
YeUrs of Age, with Patterns, 99 — loi. 

I— — continued). — Night-dresses, loi — 

. 103 ; another Night-gown, loi — 103. 

“ {continued). —To make a Plain Skirt, 
with Patterns, 196; Dress and Tunic, 
with Patterns, 196 — 198. 

— — for Girls Eight to Ten Years of Age.— 
Dresses, full Directions, with Patterns, 
27 i» 27Z 

for Children, see Children, The 

Rearing and Managesient of. 
— , see Knickerbockers. 

— T — and Upholstery, sec Cleaning. 

Clotted Cream, see Cream. 

Coach Horses, Historipl Particulars, 
&C., of; 220. 

Coals, Economy in, 371. 

Coalhsh, The, Remarks, &c., 263. 
Cocoa-nuts, 64. 

Cocoa-nut Cake, Making, &c., 64. 

Cakes, Making, BjSting, &c., 164. 

Paste, 374. 

Cod, The, Remarks, Particulars, Direc- 
tions for Cooking, &c., 255, 256. 

— Baked Middle of; 256. 

, Cold, (next day,) Directions, 262. 

— Steaks, Directions, 256. 

— Salt, Particulars, Cooking, Serving, 
&C., 262 ; Egg Sauce for, ik 
Cod’s Head and Shoulders, Boiled, Direc- 
tions, 262 : Oyster Sauce for, ik ; Di- 
rections for Helping, ik 
— ^ Sdlinds, Directions, 262. 

— ^ Tongues, XKitetions, 262; Egg Sauce 

C<I^ Disectibiis for*Mak^, 35 - 1 

— ir os HI Eiiuioe, . 

— see Cu^tardz S 4 

Co 34 ^>^ '0»iAi9% Furtioulan, 43 j Na- 


-•---r MCusUnsli; 

W 4. Potato ' 

Goneequeneei, •• . 

Conservatories; XX&hMU; 

for the Evectfoii o^ wUhiatetiai^^ 
* 228— 23a ' . V-. 

, Constmctiolr of 

&C., with IBosdUilmi^ 2897«dM. ;^V 

Constipatirm, Partietdm- ' aba'Tlf^ 
inent, ^ 

Consumption, ReaiiKrk 8 K ''-69 i 

the Disease, id. • “ . ' ' ', ' . •!, 

— (continued^ SpcepfyMi\ . 

Causes of* CoftswptiOit, ^ 'in- 
mate, 91. '■/ 

{continued), Impui^tsM- 

of the Atmosphere, pironotHre 
Trades tending twprc^liioe^ 
ment, xA * ' ‘1 

Cooking ; — ' ' » , . . 

1 P-ggs, S — 7 * ' * f ^ 

, Omelettes and Custards, ift— dlX: : 

, OmeletteSi^Ciistards, and Foddln^^ 

— — , Custards 

and Cakes, 62—64. > . 

Cheese, ^lacaroni, CUfk- Ketu)^'. 
Sweetbreads, Vol-au^ents, 66— 68, ' 

— , Mutton, 82 — 84. •' 

— -, Mutton (continued); Some SwocHg 
and Savouries, ni, (12. - 
— , Mutton {continued), 1 14, 115. 

I-airib, IIS, **6. 

, Pork, 116. r . . .. 

— , I’ie-crust, Pies, Patties, and 

* 34 .' * 35 - ; \t: 

Pies, Patties, &c., 9 <7, ijR; ' 

15 *^. * 59 ; Poultry, 159^ x6c»: 

, Beef anclJTripe, l6jL 164. ’ . ' 

, Veal, 189-191. 

, Vegetables, 206—208. . ■ 

f Vegetables (coniituied}, 218^ 219. , 

, Sca-fisb, 226, 227. . ■ - 

, Sea-fish {continued), 255, 25<k . ‘ 

, Sea-fish {contained), 262, 263. / 

, Sea-fish, Shrim|->s^'CTUStaottii%-2l|^'. .' 

284* 

— , Crabs and Lobsten, 3^2—3048 - : 
Sea-fish {continstM), 314, 3*3^' 

, Bacon, &c., 315, . , ' ' ^ 

, Ifam, &c., 3I5.' : v‘ 

, ■ Salt Pork, &c.,- 315. : v V 

Fowls and Turkqi£.32C-i-3Sl7* . ' 

— , Turkeys {cenUmi^i <%dima 

3 ^- ' ' * 

, Rabbits and HareA 379, 3te\ \ " V ' 

Cof^lites,. Price, and Propec^j:^ 

Coral Gn^tion), MtOnufiM(t4.L-‘o 
Corals*' Mode of Displajdait 
Cores,' see Metal-worfci^gi ■ v K y- ' 
Ccg^^er, • PartiGutaxsi 

CM<diUg, Tubtiiar%UittWfoW"Wti 
Corn»^ffl^,^P^^ 










analytical INPtX 


ft 




' ^Gixieiai Remiitks» 59 ^ Two 

if; Tioatmeai, . 

CoiMoiiry* Haab). 

CMtAQt FaEMINQ^ Jtw FAEBtlNG 
Cottai^i Maniul UbouM of. 33^ 239. 
Cottosellor^s Fttddiiiiig, ^ Piiddbg 
Coutve Trondiada, <(t rortugal Cabba^^c 
PUticulErs 0^ and Dtrections ior Cook 
ihg, 3 D&« 

Cow» MsUWfeikiaR of. on a Small Occu])a 
tion. pZtif tbe Family 01 Cottagers 
Cow, 7 , & 

— CcwAowaf), 44. 44 , Family Daiiy. 
44; Feediiw, th Mnkmg, 45, Figure 
m. ^ ; Milking Machine, 45 
Cows, Dairy, the Housing, Feeding, and 
Ifaiiagftinent of {conittuteti fiom p 310, 
vol i), 173, 174. 

Cow<dung, Paiticulirs, Value, and Mode of 
Appli^tion as Manure, 39 
Grab, The, Remarks and PaAiculais, 302, 
303 , Dressed Crib, Directions, 303 , 
Scalloped Cfab, Directions, tb 
Crape, To renovite, Diiectiom, 131 
Trayfish, ,T)ie Fresh water, rail Kcmiik-, 
aad Particulars, with Directions foi 1 it 
mg, Dressing, Cooking, &c , 283, 2S ^ 
Ciayoii Diiwmgs, To fix 291 * 

( rayons tor drawing on Crlass, To prepue, 

Cream scientiAqfUy consiiftrcd, 117 
a fiabatitttte for, 202 
•*— s Ditto, tt3 

— , Clotted, Mode of Preparation, , 

1*7 

se0 Whipped Cream 
Creams, see Ice creams 
Cress (American), Paiticulars and Culture, 
299 

— (Garden), Particulars and Cultuic, 

Creemet, Parttculais and Direttions for, 
Playmg, 293, 294 . Illustrations, 29^ 
Crust, rrf Pie crifd 

hicamber, Thrh its Propigation unrlei 
R^-glasses and m the ppen An, 31 1 
(cmhnmi)^ Vauetvps, occ , 331 S iil, 
Ventilation, &c , 331, 332 , Sowing fur 
a Crop of Cttcumlwiis m the Open An, 
on theNatuial triound, Without the Aid 
ct Uung, 33J 

Cum scientifii ally cousidere I, u 7 
Custards ra? Custaids 
Currant Custaid, see Custard 
— — » Syrup (birop de Groseilles), M iking 
62, 63 * m 

— — Water, 192. 

Curranti, Preserving, tee Raspberry and 
Cunant Jam 

Curtain Bands, Directions foi, 251. 
i^urtams Summer, To wish, 313 
Cushions, Sofa, To stud, 1 so 
Custard, Baked, Instruction^ foi Mikin;, 
Baking, &c, 35 

Baked, m a Crust, Instructions foi 
Making, dec., 35 

Chrrant, Directions for Making, with 
Plaiticttlar< of, 62 ♦ 

-*»an(l $(yrup, Directions for Miking, 
Berviim, dea, 62 , Coloured Illustration, 
Plate 1 |T (opposite p i). • 

Custards, iS--2a / *■ 

Directions for I" 


, Boiled* li^rections for Makmc, 35 
jriA Omdettee, Xustards,^ and Fud- 


Cutlets, Btolkd and B^fnaA-ctambed, Direc* 
tions ior Diw^tig, $emng, Ora^, dec., 

Whi Fried, Directions for Dressing, 
Hy ir^, Se^n^ Hau^^^Mnshed Potatoes, 

C ygnet, R^sti ^rticuiaih and Directions, 

367. 

D. 


Dalis, see Flounden * 

Dauy C ows, see Cows 
Damp W ills, see Walls 
Deafness, Cfcneral Kmn irl s, 106, 107, Treat- 
ment, 107 ^ 

{eontimud)^ 126, 127; Ireatment, 

126, Dtifncsb fiom Scarlet Fcvei, ih , 
Deifnoss caused by (»out, 126, 127, 
Tieatment, ^27 , ADischaige from the 
tir. tb 

Debility, (general Remarks aiid 4 birticulars, 


Diphtheric Sore Throid,^ReiVMulE$* *fddt# 
Treutmeht. dcc.^ Ki* * 

Domestic Mbdion^ airMkuhxBKs, • 
Doublets, mr Jewellers* Doubleta, 

DOYtEVa, Anti-macassaks, dtC.^MDIC 
Naiural Foluge, with lUiiatsatioiis 
and Directions, 225, 226, 

Drainage, 237, 

Dmwers for a Girl Eight Years of Age, 
full Directions, Admeuaremeiite, Au, 
with llUistralions, 99— lOl. 

Drawing-room Ornaments, sh OmamentR 
Drawings, Coloured, see Oil-pauttlngs, 

— , see Ciayon Drawings, 

Dress, see Black Silk Dress. 

and Tunic (GirTs), Particulars for 

Making, with Illustrations, 196 — 198. 

Di esses tee C lothing for Curls Eight to Tea 
Years of Age 
Drill, see Hand drill 
Dimk, R( fleshing, 348 
f~. Pleasant SirengtKcnlng, Receipt for, 


*27 

I Decanters, lo dein, 156 ' 

Dkoraiion, Ilex si hoi ii, ice Plkni- 

• lURb ANl> Dit OKVJl >N 
l)(Ho itions, s^ Gaiden I uinituie and De 
I eontioiis 

. T)I(Ora(X\e Art, Hoislhoid Iimti 
' ion Ivory uul Jit Oruaiuents for tlu 
1 able, &e , 1 

, Cisting m Plaster, 22- 24 

Indiui Punting, in imitltion of 

I bony and Ivoiy, 15, 66 

— jFretw rk and Carving in Wood, 
S4 b6 

— , Fietwoik and ( arving m Wood 
{co ft tt fitted)^ 103- 105 

Fiet work and Carving in Wood 

{eonttnmd)^ 1 13, I14 

— Iret^^ork and C living m Wood 
{i0fitmutd\ 152, 153 

, Fretwork ind Cariing in Wood 

{c0nhnued)y 184, 183 

, Irtti^ork and Carving in Wood 

{Loniludid)^ )00, 301 

, bkeleton leaves (y v ), 136 — 139 

, (^Uss Painting, 204—206 

— Glass Painting {cflnti/nted)^ 247 - 
251 

, Ornamentd J irdmi^ies, 257, 258 

-, Gilding, 273 275 

, Caidboard Fiet-work Flower-i>ol 

Ornaments, 337 

, Faneywork with Acoins , Mode of | 

displaying Shells, Mmeials, Insects, or 
Coials, as Driwmg room (Ornaments, j 
369 370 

Dentifrice, Natunl the Strawlieii), 323 
Deodorisers, 13 
Derbyshire Neck, see Goitre 
Diabetes, 142, 143 
Insipidus X42 

Proper, 01 Diabetes Melhlus, Symp 

toms, 142, 143, Causes, 143 ; Treat 
ment, tb Remedies, tb 
Diapers, see Babies* Diapers 
Diarihoea, 143 ; bymptoms, tb ; (rauses, d 

— {eofit/tit 4 ed)t Distinction between Cho 

1 lera ind t Common Diarrhoea, 150 , 

, TreitmentJ • 

Dibbles, VaiioMs,«a38 
I The sinking, 126 
I Diet, 29 
I Digestion, 2 

, Dili, Particulars Cultivation, Ac f 332 

, jAHfrbs , 

I Diphthetia, Remarks 150 Symptoms, 

. 15^ IS* > Treatment, i$l 1 

m 


Pimks, see Iced Drinks 
Dropsies — i Dropsy connected with 
Disease of the Heart, 171, 172 , Tteat 
ment, tb 2 Diopsy connected with 
1>is( ise of the Li\ei, 172, Causey tb 
Ticatmciit, tb 3 Dropsy connected 
with Disease of the Kidn^s, or Brights 
Disease, 172 , C auses, tb , Tieatment, 
172, 173 4. Ovinan Dropsy, 173, 

Ircitnient, tb r 

Drunkenness-— Remarks, I79<, lieatment, 
Ac , tb 

I My Meters ste Gas Meters 
1 )uck'), Instmelions for Purchasing, 1 39 
Duck, Koist, Pirtieulirs, witli Directions 
for Dicssing, Cooking, Grasj, Accom 
paniments, Ac , 366 
dom in a SUwpin, Directions, ^6 

done m a Stewpan with Green reas 

Dilutions, ^66 

done 111 a blew pan with Tuinips, 
Directions, 366 

- stewed with (Hives, Directions, 366 
■ — , Boded, Directions, ^66. 

, see W iJd Dm k 

Dutch bnuce, see Sauce 
DVFING, a HW WORDS ABOUl, 22 
Dysentery, 195 , Symptoms, tb , Causes 
tb Treatment, tl 

Dyspepsia, Varticula rs of and Remarks upoi 
214, 215 , Symptoms, 215 
— \conttnuea)^ Causes — x, Kind» of 
Food, lb , 2 Want of Exercise and 
1 lesh An, > 3 Mental Causes d , 
4 Bad Habits, tb , 5 Personal Peea 
haiities, tb , treatment, 229, 2ao 
{sonclHt{id)y Directions, 205, 266, Re 
marks and Advice concetnmg Opeuii ' 
Medicines and their IfTects, 263 , h 1 
Viater Brash, Diieetions, 260; fit 
Weakness of the Stomach, Directions 
th , for Acidity of the Stomach, and 
for Ilearftuin, Directions, for 
Flatulence, Dwtetions, tbn 


E. 

Easel, see lable easel 

l^au de Cologne 1 o make, DirectiQiU|» 103. 

Eel Patties, see Patties. 

— Pie, see Pie 

liggs. Remarks upou, 5, 6 ; their Rematk* 
able Nature, it m Codkftv 
Be6:b)» 6} Howto teUeFrEihEgibi^.; 
; Ways of Cooking, tb» , 


CASSELL'S household GUIDE 


• ik) BcSU itt thlt ^ Ppadied 

« lA p WiMi Jwff 7 ; £gg» done 

mSMir DS^ » B«iRi*l>oUcdE^r^ > 
MgB, Beating 'E&ps, /i 

dtp & 

-~>04cfefi*, A 

— 4 Tuiitey» 6 . 

Goose, d 

— ^ SeagullV,S. 

P^ts’, 4 
— , New-laid, 6 . 

When one cracks, 313 
— ^ Italian {k Pltalienne), Instructions 
for Preparing, 35 

, Spun (CLufs en Pilagrammc), In 
atructions for Preparing, 35. 

— as Snow (CEub k la Neige), Tnstiuc- 
tions for Preparing, 35 
•— m Paper CabCb, Diiections for Pre- 
paring and Baking, 35, 36 
Sauce, DiiecUoiifl, 262 ^ 

Elecampane Making, 311 
Lleclro plate Slams, j<r Stains, 
hiinbioiaeiv. To bleach, 76 
I namel Fiinling, 205, 206 , see Glass 
Painting 

Lndive, Particulars, Cultivation of, Ac, 

T 332 

Lngraving^ 126 

J nvclopt holdci^ An Upiight for, 105 , 
lUustiation, 104 

J pllepsy, Rciiuil s, 266 , Symptoms, // 
Causes, 2^0, 267 , I iLatmcnt, 267 
Fiysipths, Remarks, 279, S>mpt)nis, // 
Causes, Treilmtnt, lA 
Fiythema, Remarks, 279, Fnihum no 
do^um^ ih C auses, %h , TieatmciU, 10 
£,ry thum mUrtn^^ %b 
1 verton 1 offee, ue 1 ofile 
I xtiact of Meat, see Me it* 

Fye, To lemovc i Speck or an lyelasli 
from, 302 , 


Famtnesb •— Remarks, 299, Causes, ib 
Treatment, 299, 300 

Fans, and how 10 make hum, mtb 
Illustrations, 305—308 
F«rm, Cottage, Division of, 237, 238 
h ARMING, ( or TAc.i Aitihcial Maimics, 

*4 *5 , 

—, Artincial and othei Manures ( on 

Unml\ 39 f 

— , Artificial and other Manures (ton 
tsnued)^ 60, 61. 

— , Artihcial and othci Manuies {coti 
eluded), 236 , Spade Husbandry, 336 - , 
339 

— > Park Farming —Glass land, Paiticu 
lorSf with Illustrations of 1 ubulai C orn 
dragf C ham hanow, Combination of 
bey the afid Rake, and Foui barred 
Hurdle, 37a — 174 
mifus, see Ringuoim. * 

FSATHSUa, To {>RTl*\R^ I95 
— f-y, Screens of, fo Sciecns 
heet, Ofiensive, 348, 

Fences, Fancy Method ofTarnng, 171 
Femud, Particulars oC and Cultivation, 

1 ^— edf Htntts 

‘Hlherts* 315, 

ft Cheap, Tp mnk< 365. 

riheftir with Rose-witer, 380 

--’***^ Glasae^ 280 

— NnilivThft ManapemisU of the, 34& 

FiMnan Uadous, ^ u>i^, 2^3 \ 


Fire, To check, vdien first discovered, 174, 

s »75 • ’ 

on Alam of, Howto pioceedm C&sc 
off 175 

, t himneys ut# Directions, 175. 1 

Clothes on, Dif^tions, 175 
— , Loss of Life by. Precautions against, 
175- 

FlMh, Ilow 10 Ma VAGI', 185—187 

, I ire through, 174 

, ACcm) 1 MAI — Ordinary Pidbau 

tions, 174, Lucifer Matches tb , Can 
dies, // , Cro^ tb , 1 irts fb , to ( heck 
1 ire when hist discoveied, 174, 175 , 

I Precautions again # Loss of T ife by 
hue, 175 , How to proceed m Case of 
an A1 urn of Fire, /b C lothcs on 1 11 1, 
d C himucys on 1 11 e, tb 
flRT lAUKS, SlOlE MDAUDS, , lull 
Paititmais add Instiuctions foi Making, 
with IlUsiiations, 165 — 170 , 1 lowers, 
1O6 , ( itrlains, 167 

Str<<ns, SeviCsChina, 170, lllustia 

tion, 165 

f ish Scientific Particulirs of, 95 , Rcla 
tive Value of diffeicni hish is Article 
of rotwl, //* Kespcctnc Waste m dif 
ferent Kinds of hish, d Piiticuliis of 
Diifeicnce 111 the Composition of the 
I diblc Paits 01 Difteicnl 1 ish, d 
1 lesh fornu rs in } isli, d 

, Sea (Cool mg), eke J uiliot, BoiU 1 

226 lilt Hull, d the Sole d 
Hoiled Sole, 226, 227, Piked Soles, 
Noimin 1 ashion, 227 , I tied Soles 
dt the I emoii Sole d 1 loundeis 
and Dibs tb Water Snichy, d th 
Halibut / Halibut Sondiy d 

— (ton/ n/tet) — llu 1 lane 255 , Plaice 
or hloun lei, widi Noimaii Siucc d 
John Doi>, d the Cod, 255, 256 
Cod Steiks, 256, Baked Middle of 
Cod, d 

— (rnd/nnett) — Poihd ( ods head and 
ShouUUis, 262 Oystei Sauce, tb 
Cold ( od, next day, tb Salt Cod, d 

1 gg Sauce, d Cods Sounds and 
Tongues tb the Haddoek, 262 263 , 
Baked Haddock, 263 , Stuffed ditto, 
tb I innan ITiddits the Whiling 
d the f oalhsh, d [ mg ami Hake, 
tb the Whiting Pout, dt the Gui 
naid, d 

( ontimud) — The Red Mullet, or Sur- 

mulltl, 283 , Oysteis, tl , 0>ster Pie, 
lb , Sea utchuib, tb lh< 1 lesh walci 
Cray fish, 2S3, 284 , Shnmj s 2S4 , 
Shrimp Salad, d Shrimp J attics, or 
Vol au vent, d 

— (couhnued) Mackerel, Cooking, 
Various Ways, 314, 315 Sti M lekerci 
— , Seasonable, 127, 261, 323 
— , Smoking, 96 
h ishing, see Sea 1 isliing 
hlanndb and Woollen Hose, To clean. Full 
Diiecticus, with Illustration 109 
Flasks, Moulds 

F Utulence and W mdy Spasm 1 1 itulenet , 

Rcmaik , Methotlsof Pitvydion lieal 
pasm, Par 

340* 341 


Flesh-formers, 94 

Flounder* and Dabs, Remaiks Cooking, 
, 227. 'V 

Ft 0UR,^<r Erfad-making 
Flowei Babkos, Hanmng^ Diroeiiona for 
Makings &c u ith lHuscntinns, 291. 


Fi OWLR Gakdbn, Tint —Style, 357}]Par'‘‘ 
ticularb,wilh Plans and llluutraUonfi, ^ 
Pot OinamenQi, see Ca^cihnurd^ • * 

— Perts, see (jfldmg * 

biANDs, see hKinr and Ftowicit 

Stands. 

FlOWTRS, •PlRETilONS P(^K DRRSSIKO 

Glass S i ands ur Dishxb wttit, with 
Illustrations 264, 265 

Fn CAGES, POINIIAO pAm, Direc- 
tions for Making, with lllustnUions, 253, 

I r iiJut of C heebe, Preparation oC and $eav> 
mg, C6 

Food Digestiorlf Changes m due Mouth, 
( hangos m the Stomach, ChungCRin the 
I Intestines, Conversion .of Food into 

I Blood, 2, 3 

( ontinued) Animal Food, 54, 55 1 
Katuie of I lesh, 5jp 

— ( mUntud) — Butcher’s Meat, 94 « 
Roasting •Meat th Boiling Meat, 
94, 95 , Beef ♦ea Broth, 05 , Bones, 
Geluiiu, 95 Fish, . Presemtioti 
of Meat, 95, 96 

(ttniinilbed) Milk, X 1 7 ; Composiliou 

of Milk, d Cicam and Butter, 
Skim Milk, tb Cuid, tb , ihcCuidlikig ui 
Milk by Acids, 117, xx8 
(tifiUnmd') — Cheese, 156, Whey, 
Sugai of Milk, 156, 157, Average Com 
position of p)od C ow^ Milk, 157 , 
Adultei alums of Milk, tne Lactometer, 
lb 

On ilw Water contained in, Remarli, 

330 \egdables, 330, 331 

, It Seisonabk Food 

fountains full Paitiailiis and Construe* 
lion of, with F ight IlKistrnlions 97— p9. 
I owl, the Common 01 Ikmcstic, RemarxB, 
full Particulars and Diicctiom* respecting 
1 owls for the Table, Dressing, Ac , X59, 
j6o 

, Roast Tiussmg, Serving, and full 

Particulais, 160 • 

, Kuistedoii iStiing, wot a Jack, tfio 

— , set W atei F owl 

, jrt Wild F (41 

1 owls, instiuctions for Purdiasing, 139 

, Direction* foi Dressing, Goc&ing, 

Sauces, Ac Boiled, 325 , Poulct au 
Rir (howl slewed with Rice), tb 
Bi oiled, d Iricasseed, 325, 326, 
Fricasseed alaBicssanc, 326 
— , Old , I > cook, 160 
Fowl housis, vteAbphalte 
1 ragpicnts, 32 ) • 

1 lame foi a Photc giaph, Directions, 1053 
Illustration, tb 
Fumes, set Pictuie 1 lamcs. 

F ramts, set Gilt F mmcb 
1 leiich Polish foi Boots and Shoes, To 
m kc, 2x9 

1 rtnch Polish, Directions for Makings 32a, 
3-^3 

Fret woik and Carving in Wood —General 
Ri mirks, 84 , Toms, Par^culars 
^ , Substitute for i Work-bewch, 85 , 
Tigiue of, lb hawing Fret -work, 
•i ** Horse ’ for, 85, $6, XlTustwition, Sj. 

(continued) — General Remarks 

Woods, &c , 103, 104 , Pattanm, 104 ; 
IHrcctions, /A !^d of a Bot^elidOA 
withlllustiations, t\, xo$ » I,hreettomjt 
tb y Table easel, with Illustration, IG5 ^ 
Frame for a PhotographfwUl^ IHu^tm 
tion, d* I an UpHght for a Standm^t 
Card-rack 01 Envelope-hol^ ^*1 
lUustratum, VO4. ^ 


a 


#- 


ANALVtltML INDEX. 


^ (uiidE€«nrii^ m Wood 

* Uw uma^ Sloddog; out 

«liiid JfiAmtng, Di(,oouoiiai tli; Bread 
Tladter^Ptrectioiitk li3»ii4}Buiatt«tu^ 
vf3} Inkatand^ Pirecttotis, uj, 114, 
lUuiMtioii^i lit j J^ioture Frame, Par- 
ticakn^ 114; lutmtsatioA/it^ 

of a Small 

Vmcket, with. Piroetuana <br Makiiv, 
15a, IJaafi^iig Caxdrack, Illuhiratuns 
and |>UeetiQa*i <S^i >53 t ^ov«r of a 
Large Photoip^pl^m Album or Blotting 
lk»tdc, 152 ; lUttatraOon, 153 
^ {iCOfUt/weil) — Staining, 184 ; Polisli- 
tngaod Varnishing, €184, iSs . llluMia.- 
I^ia, 184 , lllurtratiun of a What nut, 

^tt/ud^) — Hanging Book slulve^, 
300 ; IllUhtration, 301 , I* ret m oik Pat- 
teriljt, Sene!> uf, with Illustiatioitb, 300, 
301 , Card Basket Design hr, with 
Illiistiauons, » 

Fretwork, Cardboard 
Frmti Seasonable, 127, 361, 323, 

— , Preserving, 371. 

Eseences, 193, 

JAhes, Directftns for Making, &c , 

Fa^r AND Flo>\ pr Stanps 1 ok Taiu i 
D to^ORATlON, Directions for l)tt*»siiig 
ScUt 379> ^ > Illustrations, 2S0 
pRtTiT Room. The, Diftsciions for, 215 
Bumiuire, Ttrdean, 183 

Dirtv or Staimd, lo clean, 183 
(warden Immiture ^ 
Home-made, i lu ap, Simpk, and 
Tasteful— Table, with lllustiations, 313, 
313. 

FURNirttRE AND DTCORAtlON, IIoUSE 
HOU), PRlNCllLkS OI< G(M)U IasU 
Xtr {/Mtpvductiffft), 9, xo , P itness and 
Propnet/t 9 , P orm and Colour, lo. 

, Wall Paper, 39—42 

CarpeU and othei Floor Coverings, 
with lUustifiUons, 200- 203 

^ Garden Fumituie and Decora- 
tions 

4 

a 

Cf line, Seasonable, rrr Seasonabli Food 
GARDEN Dacoraiiov, lasU in the Con 
stmotion of Rock woik, Giottocs, A.c , 

327—329 

Gaided Furniture and Derorations (^d//- 
tfnusd), 33, 34 , Square Seats or ** bet 
tluh,** 33, Mtd^ing, 1^ . Pigures oj^ M 
Rustic Table, Makuig, 3? 34 , 1 igurcs 
of> 33, Rustic be^it with Bick and 

S bow, and others, Making, 34 I igure 
, 33 , Seat put round a 1 ree, Making, 
34, 1 ijjure of. 33 

«<— {eimfy/tttfd) Summer houses, < hoicc 
of Site, 7t , Raising tin I loor, , 
Figuie^ 72, Lre tion Uptights , 
^71, 73 Roof, 71 75 1 i Igurcs, 72 

mote Decorative Poi turns 73—75, 11 
fflsirationfl ef Vanous IX signs foi Sum 
ma •houses and Parts, 72^ 7), Step*!, 
Jh 1 i» Varloiis poims ol Summea 
iiOttsea, their Consituction 74 > I tmber 
for, id ; Thatching, , look 75 

— Rock-wdfk, hWenak 
m Erection 9^ dec, 86, Tree-beds, 
Directions for Making, , Boidcrs, 
foil J^rudhiars, 'with Description of the 
\ iPiouf Kinds *and Desigi)^ 80, 87; 
SAustradioi^ 88, 89 , Ganm Bmdeets, 
and.Vnnbas^dgns, 


87 ; liiustntifoiii of, 88, 89 $ filt$;an( 
Novel^ — Watefimaa Fotait Pern 
Bnok*^— use of in Ereotu^ Consem- 
toiy and other Wa^ 87 i lilnstratioia, 
89 , Anither It^pelty — “ Foxley^ 
Beaded Bricks'*— to supersede Trelhs* 
work, 88, Illustration of Wall con 
structed with, 87, Figure of Buck, 89, 
Window Boxes, Particulars and De 
scnption of, 88; Figuie, fA , Piguie of 
ll* lower Box con tiucted ofoOrnamcntil 
Tiles, gfi , P lower baskets, thar Severd 
Kinds, and Construc^on of in Wood, 
with full Directions 88, 89 , P igiius of 
Parts, , Illlistntion of Lnciustic 
Basket or Vase, 88, Illustrations of othei 
Vases, 89 

Gaidcn Purniture and Decontions (rtfft 
tinned) — kountams, 97—99 
Pilings, Pamt lor, ib3 

— Stats, see (jarden Fuiniture 
1 ables. Sit 11 den Furniture 

Walks, see Asphalte 

(gardening, floMt —Broccoli. 10, ii 
— , Broccoli 

, Broccoli {con(intud), Brussels Sprouts, 

Cabbages, 42, 43 ' 

, Cablmges {contmued), Colcworts, 

Coriander, 107, loS 

— • Cansicum, Com salad, the C mot 
the Ciiaidooii, I 23 , 123 
— , Ihe Chardoon {lontutu /) the 
Cauhdowtr, 187 

— , The Cauliflowci {lonttnuni) 240 
— , Celeriac, C hives, C amomile, ( tltiy, 
277, 278 

Ctkry {(ontwtud)^ Chervil, (lir>, 
C orn salad, ( less, 298, 299 

, The Cucumbii, 314 

, Jhe Cucumber {(OnUmiea\ Dill 

Liidive, 331, 332 

, i ennel, Garbc, 349, 350 

Ctailic, Particulars of and Cultivation, 350 

Vinegir, see Vmegai 

(jiiters for Childitn superseded, 287 
Gas, Pirt tliiough, 174 

— Milcis, 17, 18, Description and 11 
lustration ot the t onstiuciion and 
Woiking of 17 , Mcisuitmenl of, // 
Mr Chgt's Metci th , Mi bhn 
Malam s Meter, 1/ “Wet” and “Ihy 
Meters, tb , W et Meter, DeScnption of, 
th , \ ifoire of, ib , Action of the Mcti 1, 
ib , Sectional View uf, 18, Figuit, 17 , 
Airangement for Measunng the Gas 
Consumed, 18, Pigure, 17, Objections 
to Wet Meter, 18 

{lonUnned), The Dry Meter, 49, 30 , 

1 lOjU View of, 49 , P Igurcs of Parts, tl , 
Action of the Diy Mciei, 50 
t a Inc Juioe, 2, 3 

(lauties, Liglit (very tempting and nice), 
Making, bciving, Ul , 64. 

— [Wafers] (Another WayX Making, 
Cooking, Ac , 64 

<»cisp, liibti actions for Purchasing, 139 
G latme, Scientific Particulars, 93 , Modts 
of Purmalion, tb , its P Itsh fot^uing 
Powti, doubtful, tb , Its Value as 
1 ood, ^ 4 

(« tided Bieacf ngS4 199, 

Gilding — 'Farti^lan, Directions, Small 
AittClev, &c, 273, 274, Brushes, with 
Illustrations, 274; to prepare Casts, tb / 
Plaster Brackets, tb , lUubtnil^mk, 273 ; 
Inside Window Boxes, Rustic Stands, 
Arc , 274 > Illustrations, 2731; How 
Picture-frames afre Gilt, 274« 275 , Win- 
dow Boxes sAj, lUestmtififixs 273; 


FIiowei>pDti, 275 1 Artidtef of Fiiftillm«/^ 
GolV^iA Vanash for 

Gilding lather, m Leidimri « 

Gilt Fram^ To revive, 961 

Lamps, To clean, jfe 

Ginger Beer, Mis. Kundml’# for, 

192 

Candy, To make, 34L 

Drops Making, 3415 

Cauls' Clothing, Aer Clothing, 

( itith drying Frams lliustratlon o( 359, 
Crlass, see S tamed Glass, 

House*;, see Conservatories 

Painting, 204 , Materials *b, 1 Tools 

tb , Blushes, ib ; btamed Glass 204* 
205 , 1 nanicl Painting, 205, 206, 

( tintiMtud), Biting-m, 247, 248 , Il- 
lustration, 249 , Cutting-ouS 24% »so ; 
Illustrations, 248, 249 , Leadings 250 , 

,, Stained Glass 251^ 251 ; lUustiations, 
248, 249 , Enamel Pamting, 250^ 251 ; 
Illustritions 248, 2491 
filazc, see Meat Glare 
(jloves and (ilove-cleaning, foil Particulars 
and Directions, 153, 154. 

, ( olourtd 01 Doeskin, To clean, Di- 

icrtions, 121, 122 

, kid, 1 o clean, 14, 

, Wash leather, Cleaning, &c,| 155 

Anothci Way, tb 
Glue, lo make, 80 

Stiffening, for stiffening JXirk Chint/i s 

01 ( alicoLS 122 
(i ilfering iSi 

(loitics, 1 uticulars, 354, 355 , Treatment, 
355 

(jold Watch ( hams, &c , lo than, 322 
f loldsniith s Work Engraving, Paiticular, 
12$, 126 • 

Goose, I he Domestic (Cooking), Particular , 
360, 367, Hashed, 367, St. Martin b 
Goose, tb 

— , A t Wild Goose , Marbled Goobe 
Gooscbirms, Green, to piescrvs full 
Directions, 63 

GoosebcTTy Pie, Gieen, Diicctions for 
Making, 63 

(rout see iisane for Gout 
Goxtrntss, The, Remarks &c , concemmg, 
247. 

{continued), Remarks and Particulars 

319, 320, 

Cipiuiing to Imitate ( 3 ak, X 99 > 

(.•rapes, 215, 

Ginpe W^ine, see WlNBS. 

Glass Land, 238 

. 37a— 374 * rap Farming. 

(jiavcb's Disease, ste Goitres, 

Grease spots, 1 o remove , 14. 

(jiccngages PiCbtrving, 347. 

C«reen Goobcbcrry rve, see Gooseberry 
Pic. 

(rnen Grape W^iie,Mr WiNl a. 
tfiulioes. An Kock work. 

Ground Rite Pm^itig, see Rice Pudding. ^ 
Grouse, Instructions tor Put chasing, 1^9. 
Guano, where from, Qualities of, niid KincN 
for Purchasing, 39 
Native, its Properties Value, 

Gmnei Fowl, Cooking, Pmticiiiars mid 
Description of the GdmeA Fowl, 343 , 
Trussing, Dressfog, StidUng, He., 343 
Sauces 343 

Fowls' Eggs 343, g 

Gurnards, The, Iwiothirs PbreciidM foi 
DresMng^ Serving, &c « 
gypsum, m limt SttlpMOHOL 
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CASSSIX’S HOUSBHOU) GUIDE. 




a. ' # 

^SmAii «b 4 Humm Hotm. -^Hadt 
and ffatmiM HcKiiMh 46; j!f.; 

C^wli^ a7{ Tiim, 17 ; H-i 
^ Faeo, «. ; Sei;,V&v Huket, 
«7«J& 

— — The Omnibus Horse and Moohuier, 
Turtieulm of, 55 ; Cart Horses. 55— S^; 
Tigure of man Horse, 56 ; of Hamesr 
Horse, ; of the Suffolk Punch, <7 ; of 
the Dray Horse, 1% ; Particular Bre^ 
of Cart Horses, 5S ; Particulars of the 
ClydescUde, lA ; of the Suffolk, id, ; of 
the Ki^lish Cart Horse, id, ; of the 
Dmy Ifonie, td. 

Hacks. — Covert Hack, 133; Illustration of, 
id.; Park Hack, 133, 134. 

— — > m Horse, The. 

Haddies, see finnan Haddies. 

Haddock, The, Remarks, 262, 263 ; Bakci^ 

263* 

Hargis, Directions, iii. 

Hair, To wash, 13. 

, Pomatum for thfc 13. 

— , Diseased State of the, see Ringworm. 
Loss of the, see Ringworm. 

-1—, Disorders of the, and thcii TreatmcMit 
—Thinning of the Hair, 
Causes of and Treatment for, 78, 79 

Hairbrushes, To wash, 13; Figures of id. 

Hake, Remarks and i.>iri*ctions for Dress- 
ing, .* 

Halibut, THe, Remarks and Paiticulars ; 
Cooking, Serviitjj, Sauce, &c., 227. 

— Sottchy, Dtrecuons, 227. 

Hams, Keeping, &c., 315 ; a good Pickle 
for Hams to be Smoked, id,; Curing 
a Warwickshire Ham, id. 

Hand Drill, with Illustration, 2^7, 238. 

Handkerchief, see Pocket-handkerchief. 

Hand-lines, see Lines. 

Hard-bake, Almond, 374. 

Har^ Roast, Full Particulars and Direc- 
tions for Cooking, &c., 380. 

Cheese, Directions for Making, &c., 

*S7» 158- 

P&t^ see VitS, 

Hares. Instructions for Purchasing, 139. 

Harmattan, Illustration of, 132. 

Harness, Single, see Single Harness. 

Hamtss Horses, see Uoksk, Tkk. 
see Hock and Harness Horses, 

Harrow, Chain. Hiostration, 372. ^ 

Hash. 112, 

Hashed Calf's Head, see Calf's Head. 

Hat for a Baby-boy. How to make. 13; 
Figure of, la < 

Hath, and How to Triat Them. 154, 

Herl>^ixtttre, PurticuUrs, 219. 

Hbrbs, Thb^r Domrstjc Uses, Proper- 
. TIES, and CULTI/ RE.— Remarks, 267; 
Thyme, id,; Sage, id,; Marjoram, 267, 
EpS} Savory, 208; Mtnl^ with lllustia- 
^ id.; Pandey^^A; Basil, 269; 
Claiy. id,; Tansy, id,; Fennel, id.; 

* Dlll,pA; Tarragon, id.; Chervil, with 
Itlustvation. id,; jMarigold, id.; Illustra- 
tipn« M i Rue. 270 ; Illustration, 
269*. Hyssop. 270; ninstmtum, 2^; 
'tbmnary. ejOj Lavender, id,; Balm, 
dh/ OtmDiiiue. id,; Cexmn^. id.; 

dr INof Leaves, id. ; xllnstra- 
Wmt M i Coetmaiy or Alomt, 27a 
l%»edQe» tor Dyying and Pm* 


Hkewi^ To 

Ilod|^podge. DireetSosis tor 

Home Gaiudinxho, seeGAKowisa^ 
Home*mads Wii^ sar Winer 
Hores, The. Brmi^ and Bteakhw (rea- 
r/amaf) ; Expenses. 26 ; Raney's Metkxl. 
id. 

— — , Feeding, see Horse. The j Stable 
Management and Feeding. 

1 Haek and Harness Horses \cpn- 

A»sMr/).— The Cleveland, 81; Figure 
of “The Cleveland vShprt Lm," td.; 
Other Varieties id.; Stahlbig, ii>.; 
Food of the Agiicultural Horse, td.; 
Ponies and Pleasure Hacks : Ponies, 
their Usefulness, Uses, Various Classes, 
&c.. 82. 

Ponies and Hleasute Hacks {ton- 

tinueef), 132—134; Illustrations, 132, 
133; see Hacks. 

, The Harness Horse.— High-class 

Carriage Horse, 145; Illustration of, 
id. ; Light Pliaeton and Brougham 
Horses, 146 ; of Single Harness, id, 

, Coach Horses, 220 ; Hunters, 220 — 

222. Coach Horses ; Hunters. 

, Hunters {eoncUided)^ 284, 285. 

, Stable Man^ement and Feeing. — 

General Principles, 285; Feeding, ih,; 
Q)uantity, ih.; Hay, *d.; Oats, 286; 
Iktins, nt. / Mash of Bran and Oats, >/. ; 
Water, td,; Green Meat, id.; Turning 
out, id, ; Litter, id, 

, Stabling ; Stable Accessories ; Har- 
ness, &C., 358, 359. 

, Dentition of. Particulars, 359. 

Horses, see Hack and Harness Horses. 
Hortus SuiMit The Best and Easiest Mode 
of Drying Plants 251. 

Hose, see Woollen Hose. 

HotisB, The.— ^T hc Stoie-room, 346- 
348. 

, Water Supply {ceniinued)^ 36, 37. 

, Water Supply \conitnued)^ 2O0. 261. 

House, Inmates of the.- Domjsuic.- - 
The LadyVmaid {concluded)^ 13, 14. 
, Laundry-maul —Washing at Home, 

, The I aundry-maid {continued)^ 143, 

144. 

, The lAundry-maid {^emlttdeti), 181, 

182; Nurse and Nursery-maid, 182, 
183. 

Nurse and Nursery-maid {toncluded\ 
246, 247 ; The Governess, 247. 

, The Governess {eenUfiued), 319, 320. 

House, Inmates of the.— Legal. ~ 
Husband and Wife, 46*~48. 

— . Births, 11a 

, Bills and Notes, 118, 119. 

, Bills and Notes (contmued)^ 146— 

148. 

, Bills and Notes {eontifiueJ), 222— 

224. 

. landlord and Tenant, 258, 259. 

— , lAmdloid and Tenant {ceniwueii\ 
J38~»'340. 

Household Amusbmsn 7 's. xnr Amuse- 

MRt^T'S. «f 

— Chemistry, see C)^bm]|try. 

— Decorative Art, xrr vecorative 

Art. a • 

— — Furniture and Decoration, see 
FuiufiTuitE AND Decoration. 

Mechanic. The, see MeoHANic, 

^ The Ilo^MOLDr 
Houses^ httHkg jw Landlord and 
TonaiiL 


87** ' 

HuAtsers.4:RemRrSt.' Eab. 221 ; e 
Ma^E Hunter, 221 ; the Utt«M F^ptr, 
231*222; Sim, 222 ; lHustr.t^ 

tion of High-dass NoraiaiEntonsluic 
Hunter, 221 . iSm SteeplecSiMMer. 

— Irish ;HuntNn^ 284, 

28$ ; the Steeplechafier. 285. 

Hurdle. Four-barred, llhistmtion. 

Husband and Wife.— Recipfgml lufAts 
and Duties of, 46 ; Marriop. id.; iMsR* 
bilittes and Incapacities, id. ; XMffeient 
Modes by which the Marriage Contract 


ing. Jewels. Timkets,ELics. 
id. ; her ParapE«rtialiaw«A ; Husband's 
Right in his Wife’s l^ehoid PrUperty. 
id. ; his Right in her Fmeho)d Pro- 
perty, td, ; Settlements. AT. 48 ; Hus- 
band’s Liabilities for Ms wife's Debts, 
48 ; Seixsration, id. ; Wife** Prqpcity 
after Dcseition. id. 

Hubbandry, see Sp^e Httsbandry, 

Hyssop. Au Herbs. 


Ice. — Remarks and Particulan. with Direc- 
tions for Bgilding Ice-houseiL lUus* 
tiated. 309— jjii; Freezing Mixtures, 
311; Icc-making Machines, id.; Ice-* 
chests, id. ; Ice-safes, or Rafrigemtocs. 
id, 

Creams (Strawberry). 362 ; (Rasp*' 

berry, Currant, and Pine-apple), id , ; 
(Vanilla), td. ; (Ginger), id, ; (Lemon). 
id. ; (Italian), td. ; (Orgeat), id, 

Iced-crcam Soda Water, 363. 

Iced Drinks, 362, 263. See under their 
Respective Heads. 

Ichs AND Iced Drinks, Methods of 
Making, 3O2. 

~ see Water-ices. * 

Indemnity, sa’ l^andlonl anfl Tenant. 

Imlian Painting^ m Imitation Of X^liony 
and Ivcny, full Instructions, C5, 60; 
I'bree Illustrations (Fancy Border Cbess' 
board and Box), 65. 

Indigeiition, 2. 

Infants’ Shoes, see Shoes. 

Influenza, Symptoms, See., 59 ; Causey 
id, ; Treatment, id. 

Ink, see Writing Ink. 

Stains, to take out from Mahogany* 

e • * 

, see Stains. 

Inkstand, Instructions for Designlnf* Car- 
ving, 6ec., 113, iIa; IHustratioR of. 
with Illustrations of Parts, 113. 

Inmates ok the House, see House. 

Insects, Mode of Displaying. 369. 37a 

Intestinal Juice, 3. 

I O U's, Particulars of. 224. 

Iron Stand, 2$^ 287. 

Boning, Directions, 144. • 

by Madhinery, 277. 

Italian Pvulding, see Pudding. 

I^voiy Ornaments, Cleaning, 348, 349, 

— (Imitation), see Ornaments. 

Ivy, Portvile Screen ok, full Par* 
tlbilars. with Illus^tioti, 341* 34E 


Tam 


MrOm( 

tor Mil 






ANALYntAt iKDEX 


*»»««« 

^ tti^- cunMCDve Nsobcs. 

ltr9B» A>xiUuheots3, Qietiilitiu. oq, and 
1 plmutioiiis for^Makii^ . vHtfh lllus- 

. — (Ar«?er-pots> 275). 
'I^esv ue Fruit Telilea. • 

Jiwyi Coffee^ Puvsctkii^ for Making, &c., 

, Guests, Direc- 

.. ' ikm iZI^, If 2. 

jminlam 

Jet;, ImttatiDU^ jur Oiiiatneuts. 
iewdle^.l^ut^U^^^ Ac*, 48. 
ft^eSm, G^t, To cleaut 348. t. 

Jdibti .,lljqiEy, Particulars of, with J^irections 
te Codking, Serving, &c., 255 ; Re- 
^dtaikvf^^ 

K. 

Kid Gloves, jurGloves. , 

Kidney Omelettes sof Omelettee 
/Kidneys Mutton, Broiled or Roasted>- 
, Directions Vor Dressing, Cooking, and 
Serving, 111* v 

— , Stowed or Saiited, full Direction*! 

for Dressing and Serving, 111 
— , Veal, ditto, iix. ^ 

Kitchen Table, To keep clean, 371. 
Kite-xnakhig, 149, 150 ; Illustrations 149* 
-~ and Kite*llying Fancy 

KitfS iB8,*f89 j Illustrations 188. 
KnickerlMidkera for a Boy of Eight. — Parti- 
* culars Directions for Making, &c., with 
llhistrations 361, 362. 

'Knight of the Whistle, 'Die (a sort of inodi- 
hed Blind Man*s BufiT*), 8, 

Knives, To dean, Directions, 2$!* 


Lace, Getting up, 181, 182. 

— ^ Border, njr Lace. 

Todeai^7S, 76. 

^ Td bleach, 76, 

Gold 2nd Silver, IXi clean, 90. 

Lace WouK, sof Point Lack Work. 
Liusteais, 3. 

liu^s-xnaid (rtpWWn/). — To clean 
Trinkets, *3 ; to wash Hair, to 
wash Hstir-^lnaislMS, Pomatiun for 

the Hair, 1^..; to remove Greascv^ots 
fram Silk, 14; to revive Black Silk, 
lA; to keep SUk, to clean Kid 

doves lo dean Tweed C^otli 
Ooaks and other Woollens to 
dean White Ssithi Shoes, lA; the 
' 'Teeth, ; Artifidal Teeth, tAy Nails 

Lafnb,-r*Ge;ntigHil Remarks and Particulars, 
*.*& f f fi i llind-auartes Fore-quarter, 
Mmt*sauce ior, ' Directions 1 16; 

. Salad Wkb, *A; Suitable Vegetables, 
*7^-0 Chopa, wl^b Cucumber Sauce; full 
' j^I 3 |reot{oxis for pressing and Cooking, 

tAHM, -^Petr^lewni (not 

tamps foil Partlcttlars, with < 
Xikhitotioiis 202^ 

.;;-r-»A'AirGi|t Lamps '' • 

Laudkiid Teii«it.r“Keth2rks esS , 
pMwes! for Veaqr 258^ 2^9.; Tenancies 
from ^aar to Year, 239, 

v^ia^'jiissssnfep^ 

■ Tmuiiaents Lcaaes 


and Fixtures : Indenmi:^ aeaintt 
. Arrears, 340 4 Receipt for RenS m. 
LarkPdt^,ja?Pdti5. 

I^rforks Instmctioiu for Futthasing, 139. 
Ijiunflry, Hiala for fh& go. 
Laundryn3aid.-*WaihihgatHome, 50, 31; 
Washing-machines, 50 ; White Linen, 
ii. : Coloured Things, ib.y Flannels 
i^.y White Things, 50, 51} Hanging- 
out, 51 ; Waistcoats and Trousers, ///. 
— * Washing, &c., 143. X44; 

to make Starch, 144 ; Ironing, JK 

(w/*rWr</).---Goflfer|;pg, i8x ; Muslin 

Curtains, ih.y Cashmere, il>.; Merino, 
ik; White Alsacs ik ; Black Silk 
Stockings, id.; Lace, ik; Border Lace, 
181, 102 ; Clear-starching, 182 ; 

Blonde, tk 

I. aurel, see PlEuns. ^ 

Lavender, see Hekus. « 

Leading, see Glass Painlhig. 

Lease of a DwcUing-liouse, see Landlord 
and 'Fenant. 

Leases for Ytjars, see I^andlord and Tenant. 
Leather, To gild, 291. 

Leaves, Fancy work with, 29. 

Leeks, Directions for Use, 2(67. 
l.emonade, Directions for Making, 192. 
Lemon Cheesecakes, see Cheesecakes. 

Peel, To preserve, 322. 

'Farts or Tartlets, see Tarts. 

Thyme, see Herhs. 

License, Special (for Marriage), 46, 47. 
Liccuise (for Marriage), Ordinary’s or Surro- 
gate’s, 46. 

, Superintendent Registrar’s Certifi- 
cate, with, 46, 47. 

, Superintendent Registrar’.s Certifi- 
cate, without, 46, 47. 

Liebig Sandwiches, 371. 

Light Gaufres, j«5vGaufres. 

Lime, Carbonate of, Fortns in which it is 
used in Agriculture ; its Uses, Proper- 
ties, and Application, 15. 

, Sulphate of (Gypsum); its Price, 

Uses in Agriculture, Ac., 1$. 

Linen, To stiffen, 76. 

, Discoloured, To whiten, 313. 

, Stains in, see Stains. 

Lines, see Sen Fishing. 

Ling, Remarks and Directions for Dress- 
ing, 263. 

Lingerie, To bleach, 76. 

J. ittle ladies’ Tart, Makinfe, 63. 

Liver, The, 3. 

Lobster, The. — Remarks and Particulars, 
303, 304; Plain, S]}lit, and Cracked, 
Directions, 304 ; with Piquant Sauce, 
ik; Lobster Mayonnaise, iky Lobster 
Curry, ik : Lobster Salad, H^.y CJratin 
of Lobsters, i6, / 

Lodgers, Particulars, 259, 

Lodgings, Fui-nished, see Landlord and 
'Fenant. 

Looking-glasses, To clean, 183, .25 1, 
Lozen^s, Mow to make, 374. 

, Cinnamon, 374. 

Lucifer Matches, Fire through, x;^. ^ 

Lymphatic System, 3* 




M. 




Macaroni 22 (Ovened, witKCheese)^ 
Making, Serving and Particul^gs of, 66, 
— — Fading (Sweet Dish), VrepmxSrm 
of* 66, 67. , r 

Mackerel, Direction forDti^iag^ Cook* 
mg, &c.---BroBed Mackerel 


Buoter, 314 1 BoiM , ^ 

. !fod MackerA Broiled, 
rel i 'la Pcmldlifce^ «tewed ..'W|ike,' /a; 
plain Boiled Ma^erel, 31 5i 

Mackerel Fie or PM# 

Mahogany, New, To rexidtar like Qld, 183, 
— — , itik-staixi5. 

Makeshift Water^still, 37 j Figure oi^ 36, 

Well, 37. . . '/ V 

Mallard, see Wild , r* . , 4 ; , 
Mangold -wm7.el, Salt necessary, .to the 
Growth of, x^ 15. , , 

Manures, Artificial^ Ac. Mainifoctute 
of, X4; Bones, Guano^ Clfopped 
Woollen Rags, &c., iky Affricu&iral 
Salt, 14, 15; Nitrate of Soda, .f5; 
Nitrate of Potash (Saltpetre), | Mu- 
riate of Potash, f^/ Wood^oshes, ik; 
Sulphate of Ammonia, i^,y Carbonate 
of Lime, iky Sulphate of lime (Gyp- 
sum), ik f Cojwolites, ik 

(eonthmed ). — Bone Phosphate, 39 5 

Phosphoritic Rock (Apatite)^ ikf Phos- 
phate of Lime, ik ; Sulphuric Acid, iks 
(luano, ik s SpecificMannres, ik; Cow- 
dung, //>.; Pig-dung, ' 

{e>'fi(inHed). — Cottage Commode” 

nr Kiirlh-cJuset, 60 ; Engraving of, Hk; 
Arrangements for, tk; General Rub's 
for Manuring, 60, 61. 

{ronclittled ). — Native Guano, 236. 

, Specific, Particulars and Price, 39. 

Maps, To mount, 156. ^ 

Marble, To stain Artificially, ‘171. 

, Sienna, Imitation ef, 199. 

Marbled Goose, Directions for Dressing, 
Cooking, &c., 368. 

Marigold, x«?Hkkus, 

Marjoram, 11 ERRS, 

Maukktini;. — P oultry, Game, Ac., 1^. 
Marking-ink S tains, lo remove, from Linen, 
Ac., 322. 

Marmalade, Gratae, Making, &c., 64, 
Marriage, Disabilities and Incapabilities for, 
46 ; Different -Modes of, 46, 47, see 
Husband and Wife. 

Mats for Dinner and Breakfast 
Tables. — D irections for . Making, with 
Illustrations, 345, 346. 

Meat, Butcher’s, Compo.sition of, 94 ; Selec- 
tion oi; iit. ; Difficult of Digestion, fA ; 
Digestible, ik ; to judge of the Quality 
of, Dr. Letheby’s Directions, ik 
— Roasting, Chemical Changes, 94 ; 
Basting, ik ; Effects of the Heat upon, 
ik; thorough Cooking a Safegfoud 
against Parasitic AiumaU, id.; 'Fern- 
peraturc, ik 

■ (Boiling of. Effects of Tmmcrsioii in 

Cold or Lukewarm Water — Loss of 
Juice, Ac., 94, 95 ; Effects of Immei** 
siott in Boiling Watet -— Retaining 
Juice, &c., 95. 

— , Broiling, 95. 

—.Baked, Chemical Changes, 94* See 
Meat, Roasting. 

, Smokings 9®' > ^ . 

— , Stewing, 95. 

— , Seasonable, see SBASONAlitiE F^fop. 
rr— Fhttract ofi 95*'} ^eef 

from, ; Liebig’s Mode of Prepoifolg, 
iky Nutritive /vSlue,. aft*. 

— Pi^rvationof, Sdendfio 
95» 9^ * Putrefocuon 
96; Conditions of Putref40tibn----Tem' 
Dttatnre, Wat^r, Air, 96 f rooess of 
, ■ Putrefaction, Antisepocs^Sah: 

Sal^trc, Sugar,’ Ac;, y Processes 
iiof MPeservqAion Which depend 


— — r-jr-. — 

CcM ; £ S^blm dfiijpmiA on the 
^ finM Sf iiiirolv^ 

• t 3 to tTMi of tome Chomicftl Agent ; 4, 
Which cle|ien 4 on the Exdnsloii of Air, 

Moftt OlaiBeci (fer Beef Tongue^ or other 
Meets, to be served Cold), 

Mschanic, The Household. — Gas 
Metern t% lA 

Gas Meters (A»nO>iiM/), m» 50. 
Garden Fimdtnre and Decorations 

Oaiden Fomiture and Decorations 
7 ®*“ 75 * 

Garden Furniture and Decorations 
{epfOifitted), 86«^. 

Garden Furniture and Decorations 
{cfintinwul), 97 — 99. 

— — , Cheap, Simple, and Tasteful llomti- 
made Fumitute, 312, 313. 

, How to make Picture-frames, 334 — 
336. « 

— t Household Boilers, 129, 130. 

OveniH 375—378., 

, Painting, 175, 176. 

, Painting (continued) : Imitating 

Fancy Woods and Matblcs, 198, 199. 

- — , Painting {continued)^ 349. 

— Const •liction of (ilass Houses and 
Conservatories, 228- -230. 

— Construction of Gla«-'» Houses and 
Conservatories (coftttftufd)^ 280 — 201. 

— Making^and Fixing Shelves, 353, 

354. . 

MeDi.ciNE, Domestic. — B ioncbitis (.e;;- 
Unutd\ If, 12. 

^ Boils, 28 ; Carbuncle, 28, 20. 

— , Colic, 43 ; A Common C<.»ld, 43, 44 
, A Common Cold (coutinntd)^ 59; 
Influenm, %b , ; Costiveness, ib, 

— — , Costivencss {eontmued), 08 ; CoiisU- 
pation, 69 ; C'onsumptioii, ib, 

, Consumption {contmu^i), 90, 91. 

, Consumption {ronttnutd)^ 106 ; Deaf- 
ness, 106, 107. 

, Deafness {conitnued), 126, 127 ; De- 
bility, f27. 

, Diabetes : Diabetes Insipidus ; Dia- 
betes Proper, or Diabetes Mellitus, 142, 
143 ; Diarrhcra, 143 - 

, Diatrhcpa {eontmued), i^o ; I^hthe- 

ria, I$o^ 151 ; Diphthenc Sore Throat, 

* 5*1 

, Dysentery, 195. 

— Dropsies, a 

Drunkenness, 179. 

— Dyapepaia, 214, 215. 

Dyspepsia {eontmued), 239, 24a 
— ^ O^pepsia [pofuluded)^ 265, 266 
EpUepsy, 266, 267. 

, Erysipelas, 297 ; Erythema, ib, 

— r., Faintness, or Syncope, 299, 300. 

— ^ Flatulence and Windy Spasm, 340, 
341. 

— — , Goitie or Derbyshire Neck, 354, 


CASSSLI.*$ ilOUSSHd&Q omUE. 
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Merino; BUck, To cl^ 131. 

— tSi* ^ 

idetal Working, 30^ 31 ; Brass for Cast- 
bun, dfc., Dies, lA ; Moulds, 
]Wki» or Casting-boxes, 31 ; Oustings, 
31 i Solid Castings ib . ; Hollow Cast- 
ttyn, $b. ; *^Coreai,'’ ib. : Moulds, Mak- 

ibiK 1 

wr Pelhiliiiig Fwtft . 

Stains. 

MBk (us #ood) sciendficaUy cousideted, 
^ Ctmifxis^doii, A . ; Cuidling, 

\ 


, Milk, Average Composiluni of good Cow's, 
» 57 * 

— Adulterations of, 157. 

Curdling by Adds, sdenHficatiy con- 
BiderOd, liy, fiA 

Skim, sdent 5 iq{illy cdKsidered, 117. 

— , Substitute for, 313. 

— Sugar of; see Whey. 

Milking, 45 ; Figure, 44. 

Milking Machine, 45. 

Minerals, Mode of Displaying, 369, 3ja 

Mint, see Herb^. 

~ Sauce, full Directions for Making, 1 16. 

— Vinegar, see Vinegar. 

Mirrors, r/v Xiuoking-|da<ises. 

Modelling, see CardoMrd Modelling. 

Moral Influence, see Children, the 

Hearing and Managemsm ok. 

Moselle-cup, 363. 

Motlis, to keen from Fiflr and Wcudlcn 
Clothes, 15^ 

to KiU, 313. 

Moulds for Metal-working, ^ ; Making, 
tb. 

Mullet, Red, The, Remarks upon, Direc- 
tions foi ( uoking, Gravy, Serving, ^c., 
-!» 3 . 

Muiiate ol Potash, .ta* Potash. 

Mush loom ('atchup, Catchup. 

Muslin Curtains, j8i. 

Dresses, To dean, 75, 

, To smooth when Creased, 251. 

Stained and Disctdoured, To le- 

stoie, 148. 

Mu .hns, iee C’ oloured hluslms. 

Mutton — Crciieial Remarks and Paiticu- 
lars, the Various Bieeds and their 
(Qualities, how to tell (iood Mutton, 
Effect ot the Hot, &c., 82, 83 ; Roast 
Mutton; Joints foi Roasting, Particulars 
ot, 83 ; all joints of Muttonocst Roasted 
without Stuffing, &c., tb, ; Hanguig and 
Coiuhtioii of, for Cooking, tb. ; the slow 
Roasting of Laige Joints, Hot Dishes, 
Plates, &C., tb,. Cold liam and Cur- 
lant Jelly to be eaten with, tb. ; The 
Shoulder : Roasting ; Currant Jelly, 
Kidney Beans, and other Suitable Vege> 
tables for, 83, 84; Minced Mutton, 
Particulais of, with Directions, 84; 
flashed Mutton : full Particulars foi 
Prepaiing, 84; Stuffed Leg of Mutton. 
Process of Stuffing with Red Herring, tb. 

{coHttnued). — Shoulder of Mutton: 

Boned aud Stewed, ill ; Mutton Kid- 
neys, Broiled or Koast^ tb, ; Ditto, 
Stewed or Saut^, tb, ; Boded Mutton, 
1x2. See Sheep’« Brains Sheep's Heaii, 
Haggis. 

— (Shoulder of), Boned and Stewed. — 
Instructions for Piepanng and Serving, 
III. 

— ^ (Boiled). — Directions for Cooking, 
Serving, and Sauce— tlie I. eg, theNcik, 
the Shoulder, 1x2 ; Smoked Ox-tongue, 
a Companion Dish, tb, 

— (c(»nttnued).— 0 \o^ and Cutlets, 114 ; 
Chop^ Plain Filed, tb. ; Cutlets, Flam 
Fried, 1x4, 1x5; Cutlets, BroiM ami 
Brcnd-crumbed, 115 ; Cl^s k la Jat- 
dani^ie, tb 

» 94. • # 

— — Kiilneys, see Kidneys- 

— - Pic!»» see Pics, 

^ N. 

Ihi'ailSi IlL 

Kapkina, Tahfe, 289. 




Nett^ ShiwL 
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New Mahogany, set Matomty. 

Night-dresses & a Yearn pf^Age 

fill! Instruetiohii, AdhimtrexiitA^ Ac, 
with lUustmtioas, 101^103$ aMAer 
Night Gown, lot. * * 

— - Gown,'jrnf Ni|mt-dn0sea. 

Nitrate of Soda, Potash, Ac., ^ee Spda, 
Potash, Ac. 

Note, Promissory, or Note cf^Hand, Par- 
ticulars and Form 1x8 ; Dhe^ihV 

119. 

Notes, see Bills and Notes. 

Nurse and Nunjenr Maid, Remarks and 
* Directions, rSf, 183. 

— (conAttdeiS, — InstrucDons for, and 
Remarks concerning Ims, Ac., 246, 
247. 

Oak, see Graining. 

Obedience, jAf CHILDREN, Ths REAEfUO 
AND Management ok. 

Odds and P'nds. — Fa^ywork with 
I.eaves, 20 ; Screens of h'eathero, eb. ; 
Diet, lb. ^ 9 

, To clean Oilcloth, 48 ; to take-out 

Ink -stains fiom Mahogany, tb. ; to 
clean Pamt, tb. ; Jewellers’ DouMet% 
Ac., tb. 

, Omamentid Spills, how to make, 

with higtiies, 01 ; Wafet^oxes, how to 
make, with figures, tb. ; to make a 
Box, with Figures, 61, 62$ Pith Boxes 
and Beehives, how to make, 62; Figures 
61 ; Seed Boxes, how to make, 62 ; 
Faded Muslins, tb. • 

— ^ To clean Cloth, 80 ; to make Glue, 
^b . ; to clean Wine and Beer Barrels, 
tb. ; the Vine Disease, tb. 

— , Acorns as Chimney Ornaments, 90 ; 
to clean (iold and Silver Lace, tb. ; 
Hints foi the I.aiindry, tb, : to «our 
Boards, tb . ; Coffee Starch, tb. .Vfo re- 
vive Gilt Frames, tb, ,• to wash New 
Black Worstwl 01 l^Arntfs-woo^ J^Owk- 
mgs, tb, 

, Pnint for Ganlen Palings, Ac,, JOl } 

II0W (o make Bkick Paper for Tracii^ 
Patterns to make isau de Cobgne. 
tb ; American Whitewash, tb.; to kil, 
Worms, and piesent them Damaging 
Books, tb. 

, To clean Coloured or Doeskin 

Gloves 121, X22; to clean a Swan’s 
down Cai)e or Tippet, 122 ; to renovate 
xiBIack Silk Diess, lA*; Glue Ktifrening, 

: False Pearls, tb , ; to clean Plate^ S. 

, To dean Black Silk vdth very Mttk 

Trouble and Expense, 131 ; Dlr^ions 
foi cleaning Block Menno, qr anv 
Woollen Stuff, Block Cloth Jackeb, 
Cloak.s, or Gentlemen’s Clothes, tb. ; to 
renovate Cradle, ib. 

, Washing Clothes, i$5 ; to keep 

Moths from Fur and Woollen Clothes, 
lb . ; Washing Chintres, tb. ; to clean 
Paint, tb, ; Another W^ay, tb. : <8bff^ as 
in Frandh, tb. : Wash-leather Gloves, 

^ tb. ; Another Way, tb. ; to mend China, 
ib. ; Damp Walls, tb, ; a Pleamn 1 
Strengthening Drink, tb. ; to msteie 
Plated Cruet -stan^CandlaUckl^ Ac , 
when Ae Silver is^om off, ib.J ths^ 
Simplest Method of Cbojiiig Wm* A. : 
Sirop de Poires. gr %rap ttL Feaift^ 
> 55 . < 5 ^% tp prevent Drawn 9 icr 
comipg Flat, and to rmove^atfmis 


f 


156 ; for ^taflT 

^ , So^ Ci| 9 hioo«; Mo mount Shinto or 

' <^«psi Xtaomtonyor W^ter 

* iPmphlet Cai^^. 

DM 4i>tD KitOB {foniiHWfi\,^<i^ Bronze 
InmMa 170; to Siftin M&rble Arti- 
ficiuliy, 1^1 ; Fua^y MotiM of Tarrmjr 

-**^^Tboleaii Fttmihire, 183; to clean 
Plity or Stained FumituFe, tb,; to 
render 'K'ew Mahogany like Old, ib. ; 
to clean Lmnered Bra^s-work of Fur- 
nititre, make Colottrcd Drawings 

or Pnnta reaemble C)il Paintings, ib, ; 
AaphaUc for GaMen-e^lks, P'oitl' 
homes, Sheds, &c., ibYXo iiharoen and 
tein|>er Sasr<^ and Edged Too V/A ; to 
reiAir Broken Walls, ib, clean 
Looking-glasses, tb,i to clean SUme 
Steps and Sta^m, ib, 

-omm*., a Substitnte for Cream, 202 ; Tea, 
ik ; to clean Bottles, ib ; to remove a 
Speck or an Eyelash from the Eye, tb. ; 
to cleanse Cloth or Silk from Six)ts of 
Wax, ib,f ^Another Receipt, tb, ; Receipt 
for cleaning Silk^ ib, ; to^ zlean Carpets, 
tib, / to cut Pencils, ib, ; Paste, tb.'s 
Sick Cats, ib, 

, To make French Polish, for Boois 
and Shoc% 219 ; Herbs, ib, ; • Herb 
Mixture, ib, ; Cure for Burrfs, tb. ; Steel 
Ornament^ ib, ; Orahgeade nt any Tunc 
of. Year, w, 

7**^, Contamination by Zinc Tanks, 251 ; 
Auti-macaasar, Curtain Bands, tb. ; 
Nortut Sttrus^he best and easiest 
Mode of Drying Plants, tb. ; to smooth 
Muslin Dresses when Creased, tb. : io 
clean Looking-glasses and Mtrrois, /b. , 
to clean Knives, ib, y the Saxe Weimar 
Netted Shawl, ib. 

To exclude the Air from Wine or 
Bottled Beer, 286; lion Stand, 2S<), 
287 ; Blowing out the Candle, 2S7 ; 
to stop Ordinary Hiccough, tb , ; Gartci’* 


fo^nildrcn supeisedcd, tb. 
----Mlanging Flower Baskets, 291 ; to 
use Sail Sea- water ^or Washing, tb ; 

6x Crayon Dta^ngs, tb. ;* to join 
Tortoise-aliell, ib. ,vto prepare Crayons 
for Drawing on Ulas^, tb. ; to piescrvc 
Delicate Steel Articles fioni Rust, tb. ; 
Flexible Paint, ib, ; to icinovc a Scorch 
Stain from Linen, ib.; to (hid Lc.'ither, 
ik i td take out Spots of Pitch, I'ai, 01 
Turpentine from Linen, Silks, &’c., tb. 

- - , To wnah uSummer Curtains, 4.^13 ; 
Netted S))oiige Bag, tb, ; a Briglit Vra- 
keUle, tk ; wlten an Egg Cracks, tb. : 
Co remove Grease from a Wall-pajier, tb. ; 
a Method of llestroying^ugs and Flc.<s, 
ib, ; to kill Mothii, i^.?an Easy W.iy to 
Silver Olats, tb, ; to whiten lantn 
which has Discoloured, ib. ; to take 
P resh Point out of a Coat, tb. ; Subsii- 
♦ tule for Milk 4 x Cream* ib. ; to keep 
^ J|^>Utoc«, ih. for Watches and De* 
Ucuie Maohitttfi7* tb. 

, To repolUh Tortoise-shell, 322; to 
clean « Gold Watch-chains and othA 
Omamentt, to remove Marking- 
ink Bcaioa iVom Linen, &c., lA; to 
Pmenre LemM«peel, ; French 


O0DS AND Ends {c^KHnuedl), — To 
aweeten Buttdr, 3^ ; a Refreshing 
Drink, ib.y OEensWe Feet, ii,i to 
remove Soot-«tains from a Floor, ik : 
the Manfighment ^ the P'inger-naiR, 
ib.; to dean Out Jewellery and Cheap 
P'rench Artides, it,; to Prevent Fleas, 
ib. ; to remove Stains from the Hands, 
ib. ; a Hint on Padding, ib . ; to bleach 
Wool, ib,^ Ivoiv Ornament^ 348, 349. 

— Ornamental Chess-tablei with Blus- 
tmtion, 36s ; Text Case, with Illus- 
trations, tb.; Toilette Tidy, with 
lllusiraiions, ib.; to clean Block Tm 
Articles, ib.; ea Cheap Filter, ib.; 
Whitening for Cleaning Idated (joods, 
tb. ; to clean Gilt Lamps, Chandclieis, 
&c., tb. 

, Polishing-pask* for ^Britannia Metal, 

^c., 371 ; to polish' Patent I.cnthei 
Boots, tb.; Economy in Coals, tb. : to 
clean and renovate Velvet, tb.; to make 
Gum- water, tb.; to gel n Tight King 
off the P'inger, tb.; J-cakagein a House- 
top, tb.; liicombiistihlc Tha^lcli, tb. ; 
Economical Way of Picserving Kiuit, 
ib.; to keep a Kitchen- table clean, 
tb.; Liebig Sandwiches, tb. 

Oil -for Watches ahd Delicate Machinery, 
3 * 3 - 

Oilcloth, To clean, 48. 

Oil-paintings, To make Coloured Dmw- 
mgs or Prints resemble, 1K3. 

Omelette, Anchovy, Inst i actions foi 

Making, &C,, 35 ; Sauce foi, ib. 

, Bacon or Ham, Instmclions foi 

Making, &c., 19. 

, Cheese, Instructions fur Making, 

Cooking, when to serve, &c., 18, 10 

, Devilled (Indian), Instruuions foi 

Making, , 19. 

, Gaideners* {<1 la yaftimthe^ Instuic- 

lions for Making, Seiving, Ac., 20. 

— , Ham, see Omelette, Bacon 

— , Jam, see Oinelcltc, Piescrve. 

— , Kidney, Veal, Mutton, Beef, In- 
structions for Making, Ac., 19. 

— , Onion, Instructums for Making, Ac., 
35 - 

— , Preserve or Jam, Instructions foi 
Making, Ac., I 9 - 

Plain, liisiruclions for Making, 
Cooking, &c., 19. 

, Kura, Instructions for Making, Serv- 
ing, Ac,, 19. 

, Salmon, Instructions for Making, 

Serving, Sauce for, Ac., 19 

Soumee, in a Mould, Instructions for 

Makii^, Ac., 35. 

Souffl6e (Baked) ; Instructions foi 

C'ookiiig, Serving, Ac., 20. 

, Sweet (plain), Jnstnictions for 

Making, Ac., 19. 

— — , Sweet Herb, Instructions for Making, 
C’ooking, Ac., 19. 

Omelettes 18—20. -Cheese Omelette, 18; 
Omelette with Cheese, 19 ; IMain Ome- 
lette, ib,; Sweet Hcib Omelette. 1^. ; 
Kidney Omelette, tb. ; Bacon or Ham 


PoUsh, 322i 


meatik 323 ; 
ik; Jdf Ml 
wiC ik; 


Ltemon^peel, 'lA ; French 
2 , JW 3 \ SempB and Frag- 
; 'f^rm Bedding for Winter, 
lumphiy Davy’s Com $ol- 
A«Mtetided ib,; 


Custard, it,; jtotedCwitaidfMCmBi^ 
tk; ChooolMdimdCoieeCittttards, 
Boiled Cuetardts, ik; ]g||ga itt Paper 
Cases, 35, 36; Lemon or Tart- 
lets, 36 ; Counsellor’s Pudding (Exed*^ 
lent), ik; Italian Piuldhlg, ib. 

Onion Sauce^ Directions WlMaking, $26, 

Orang^de, DirectiouB for Making, 192. 

at any Time of Yeai;, Directions, 219, 

Oiange Marmalad^ sue Marmalade. 

Ornaments, Drawing-roon^, How to make 
with Acorns, Ac., with Illustrations, 
369 ; Mode of displaying Shells, Mine* 
lals, Insects, or ('orals, 3(19, 370. 

, see Acorns. 

, see Shells. 

- — , Imitation Corah Ivory, Jet, and 
Cameo, for the Table, Ac., 1. 

Ovens (Old-fashioned Wood), with Illus- 
tration, 37S, 376 ; (Modern Cool) Full 
Particulais, with lllURtrations, 376— 
378 ; “ Improvement in,” 378 } “ A 
New C^ven,^’ ik; Oniinaiy Coal Oven, 
Particulars and Description, 378 : Illus- 
tiaiions, 376, 371 ; Hot-water Oven, 
378. 

Oyster Patties, see Patties. 

Oyster Pie, Directions, 283. 

Oyster Sauce, full DiiectiiUi^, 2'i2. 

, Directions, 325. 

, 342. 

Oysters (Cooked), Remarks, Ac., 283* 


Dfitifirioe, BtBmldc Vine- 
pw«r ^Chaidbem, ibT^ 


OmelettOB ftonfflees, 20; Gardener’s 
Omelette (d la yar^liHibrt), bt, 

— , 4 G«nerat Advice concerning, 19, 20. 
— , Custards, and Puddings. •-Omeleile 
SoufRee, in a Mouldf 3S; Onion 
Omelette^ ik; Anchovy C^idctto, tk; 


Packing, A Hint on, 348. 

Paint, To clean, 48, 155 ; Another Way, 
CSS- 

, Plexilile, 291. 

— , BVesli, To lake out of a Coat, 313. 

, Aee (iarden I’alings. 

Painting, —Remarks and Dilectlons^ 175; 
Directions ioi Painting in Whilt, 175, 

I7t» ; Gieen Paint lor Gniden Punioscs, 

170 ; I’aintingto Imitate lancy Woods, 
tb, 

[tvnlinuid)t Imitating Fancy Woods 

and Mill hies. — Walnut Wood, 198, 

% 199; Varnish for, 199 ; Gilded Bead- 
ings, tb, ; Sienna Marbl^ tk; Graining 
I to Imitate Oak, tb. 

— ^ {tfiHimtfetl), Selection of Colours, 349; 
The Painting ,of Walls, Plaster^ and 
Stucco, tb. 

, Glass, see Glass Painting. 

, Enamel, see Glass Paintmg. 

, in Imitation of Ebony and Ivory, see 
Indian X^ainting. 

Paletot for a Child of from Four to Six 
Years olif ; full In*»tiuctions how to 
make and with Patterns, *20,' ai ; h' 
How to line, with Patterns, 2 k. , 

Pancakes, see Pork Pancakes, ' 

Pancreatic Emulsion, 3. 

Pancreatine, 3. 

Papin’s Digester, 95 ^ a, • 

Pakasols and lJMnRSIXA 2 .^ 1 W^ 
lars, Directions for RoNeovunngf 
3k8. 

Pork Fannii^, s» Farmingi 
Parsliw, see FTardAi g '' 

- — Sauce, Diresttoi vk, 31M. , v 

PartridgesiIiwtkUcUottftfor PuiitlMNti 
jiaste, 20X 




« 
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?4.tCKW0](^V AiirmMfp)* of Uokmi;, 3. 

IhAtHfiMk S^■i twum of, 4> 

— ||rao^Jto!«Uc»iis^ 3, 4> 

Qnihi WM ComterpAn^ 4, 5. 

(JttUt9 wcidi Coantcipaiiesi Ordering 
for^ S* 

— Maki^gt 24— a6i Illustration, 2$, 
Cushions, udi 

rdfcd, Ifaru (FdtMo Li^vre), Directions for 


Maku«, 

l4ir^ Directions, 135. 

— ^ Pie» 

Ptte^ Leather Boots, To polish, 371. 
Patterns, Tracuti;;; How to nuke BUck 
Ihiperfor, 103, 

Patties Lei, 135 

— ^ Oystei, Directions for Making, &c , 
*S7- 

Peacock, Particulars of, Dressing, SiufhDg, 

Pea FoV^^ooking, &c., see Peacodw. * 
Pearls, False, 122. 1 

Pears, 215. 

^ see Syrup of Pears. 

Pencils, To cut, 202 

Pennyroyal, m Hbrbs, | 

Peppermint Ptops, Making, 311. 1 

Pepsme, 2 

Performing Shadow^, The, 9 Figuics, td 
Phaeton Horses, jfwHoRSL, Ihe 
P heasants, Instructions foi Pui chasing, 139 
Philosophical Instrumcms for Do 
MS SI 1C TJsjj. — The Baioraclcr or 
Wdalher-glass, 241—244 
— , The Baiomilu 01 Weither-ghs^ 
{eentiHued), 296- 298 
Phosphate of 1 imc as a Manure, Discovery 
ot, Price, d-c , 39 

Phospho-guano, as a Manure, ^ee Phos 
pnate of Lime. 

Pho^horitic Hock (Apatite), as a Manutc, 
>^encc Imported, Price, Ate , 39 
Photograph P rame, uel* ramc. 

Photognmhs, Flames for, Manufactuieol, l. 
Pickled Pork, see Pork. 

Pickling, Remarks and Particulars, 347 
Picture-frame, Consit action of, Carving, 
&c., 114, Illustrations, 113 
Pictme trames, How to make, with Illus- 
trations, 334—33^* 
see Gildmgi 

PtCTURBS, The Houskhold Care of. 
-^-Nature of, 51; Mode of Pain^g 
Early Pictures, 51, 52 ; Cleaning nc- 
turesi» Helming, 52, Damp Patal 
let, ii : Heat injurious to, . He 
^ire to be hung in a Good Light, 
wlwingf Sa. 53. 


Erections, 135. 


ops, Making, 311. 


5*. 53- 
-lanng; 128; 


, uJanni^ 120 ; Picture Cleaning, fA; 
Dusting, Polishing, Ordinary Cleaning, 

— — Miotographi, 380—382. 

Pie-crust, Hemaiks and Pafticulaia, 134; 
Pu 9 >cxust, Diiections, 134, 135 , Stand- 
ing Crust, 135. * 

Ed, DirocBoiisfor Making, 157. 
-*•^1-, cMr Pdtdk Mackerel, Din9Ctions,ia35. 
—V Veak l^Mdions* 133. 

Ckmlsebeiv^ Pie; Pigeon Pie. 
Mutton (Smiul), ptrecnons, 135, 
g«eoe^mj 44 - ^ ^ ^ 

figeoig. InBUraetions for Purdiasing, 149, 
Kernes, 


Ore., AMA. 

Chief Engld 
Mmuku knd piutKulani» m 


120^ Improved Beskshtre and Improved 
Essex Bleeds, 120, lai ; lUusCrUtum of 
Essme Boar and Sow, 120 ; Illustration 
of Improved BerMdure Boor, lai. 

Pigs liofknng, and 

Rearing! — Direction!^ with Paiticu- 
lars and Illustrations of Rings and 
Troughs, 193— I9S- 

— — , Veeding, Killing, and Curing, 287, 
288. * o 

Pig-dung, Particulars of, and Punfymg, 
39 

Pilgrim’s Potatoes, see Potatoes 
Piiufoics, Cutting out, Idakmg, &c, iSo, 
181 , lllustraitunb, 180 
Pitch, Tar, 01 lurpentme, To take out 
Spots of, from ianen, Silks, or Wool- 
lens, 291. ^ > 

Plaice, Komarks,*and full Directions for 
Cooking, Serving, Ate , 255 

or flounder, with Norman Sauce, 

Directions, 235 

Plants, Drying, sie Ilartus Siccus 
Plaster, Casting in, 22 — 241 Plaster of 
Palis, 23 

Plate, To clean, Directions, 122 
Plated Goods, To restore, 15$. 

Plates, see Coloured Plates 
Plums Preserving, 347 
Pocket handkcrchici. Border for, 241 - 
246 , Illustrations, 244, 211; 

PoiNi I ACE Pavfr Ply cagis, su Fly 
I CAC.LS 

Point Lack Work -Design for Lacc to 
be turned over the Edge of the Square 
cut Bodice, 53 

Border for a Pocket handkerchu f 
214- 246 , Illustrations, 244, 245 
^ Lamp or Candle Shade for the Table, 
Directions for Making, 277 , Design ior, 
276. 

, The Mary StuTrt Cap, 291 —293 , 

Illustrations, 292, 293 

, Maiy Stuart Cap, 361 , Design foi 

Lafipets for, 360 
Polish, ire french Polish 
Pohbhmg Paste for Bntanma Metal, Ate , 

Pomatum, 13 
Ponies, set Horse, The. 

Pork difficult of Digestion, 94 
— , Generil Remarks, 116, Pickled 
Fork, tb , Stewed Poik and Vege- 
tables, tb 

— , Pickled, Directions for Pickling, Acc., 
116. 

, Roast, Cooking, &c , 159 , 

Chops and Cutlets, lull Directions 

for Dressing, Cooking, Vegetables, A^c., 

1581 159 

— a la mode. Directions, 159 

— — and Apple f niters. Directions foi 
Dressing, 159. 

— — , The f rcnch Country Way of Salting, 

— ^ Pancakes, Directions, 159 
— bcailibled (American), Directions for 
Dressing, bcrvmg. Vegetables, Acc., 159. 
— iftStewcd, and Vqgetablcfl Directu^ 
ltd. \ 

— , Sudclng Pig. \ 

Port Wms Staina, Stains. ^ * 

Potasb« Muriate ci, Pnue, dec., as a 
ManuSTi 15* 

, NUrrte of (Saltpetre), as a MfUmre, 

1^10% Acc«, ok zjp 

Potato Cake, Making and Serving, 

64* * 

PoUtoea au Mattel d’Ud(|ld« Directioiuito 


20d; Mashed, SouiflUe, sik; 
thusia^ lA 

Potatoes, Toimap, 3x3, • 

— , Pilgrim’s, Swael 

Potted ChceB% see Cheese. 

Poultry, &C* — MarkAtij^» — YinieW, 
Fowfo, Geese, Ducks, Teol and Vv id- 
geon. Pheasants, Grouse and Black- 
cocks, Partridges, WoodcocH 
Pigeons, Ijarks, Hare% Rabbits, 139, 
, IS9, r6a 

— , Seasonable^ mrSEAsoNAOlR Fooii, 

• 127, 261, 323. • 

Pidwns, see^tntmpB, 

Pieservaiion of Meat, see M^ajL 
PRESKkvi>D Colonial Mkais* -C aiucia 
of Interest, dec., 79 ; Mctbrids of Vie 
serving, tb , ManuiaUure of LmiacI-- 
Liebig’s Extract, 79, 80; Sopeilunly 
of Australian over ^outh Ameritan 
* Extract, 80. Colonial Mcau in the 
“ Imn^” form, 8a 
Preservmg, Ducctions for, 3#* 347- 

Fruit, E^pnomt^ way of, 371. 

Vmits, Po mount,t iSd* • ^ 

, Coloured, see Oil Paintmg;s. ^ ^ 

I’romissory Noje^ see Note, Promissory* 
Piomissory Notes, Tables of Staw Duties 
payable on, 147, 148. .iunr Bills and 
Notes • 

Prune 1 isane, see Tisane. • 

Pt>almc, 2 

Pudding, Counsellor’s (excellent), Dime-* 
tions for Making, Boihng, and Serving, 
36, Sauce fra, ib ^ 

— — , Italian, Making, Boilmg, die, 36; 
Sauce for, tb 

— Roly poly (supenor). Directions for 
Making, Aic , 158 , 

, see Rice Puddings 

Puddings, sa Omelettes, Custards, and 
Puddings. 

Puflf-crust, see Pie-crilst ^ 

.«• ’ ’ * 

Qumcc Wine, see Wines, 


Rabbits, Instructions for Purchasing, 139 
(Cooking ), Diiections ; Tame Rab- 
bits, Fiicassced, 379 ; Curried Rabbit, 
ib,; Plain Boiled, tb, ; Wanen Rabbits, 
taking, Ac , 379, 3to ; Matefote of 
l^hbiiit and Eel, 38a 
Kagodt, 112. 

Kaisin Wine, see WrNES. 

Ramequins Prraanition ok ^ 

Souffii^es, 06 

Raspberry and Curnuit Jam, Dfrecttons 
ior Making, Ac. , 347, 

Vinegar, 192, 

Red Cabbie, Particulars and CukivaBMi 
of, 107. 

, Stewed, Directions, 207, 20^ • 

Mullet, jiee Mullet. 

I^istration of Births, Ac., ua « 

Hennek Action of, scientifimly coikaidarcdk 

Hent,«ReoeipMbr, ^vuI^rndterdm^Tllumt 


Reservoirs, mv Water SEpply* 

Rhubarb Jam, 347, 

— - , rTe%rved, 347. 2 

Rm see Apices and Kiee. 

Pudding, Bomi Bkisse^g, takeAM 2 

Saudftpan, Making, Sermit* ^ 

— w., Ground, Baiced, ’ JJif 

♦ ^ ^ * 
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ANAIYTICAL !WOBX. 




S«rvtii|& fte,« 6a ; S^rap «nd 
/ 'Wine S^ucc for^ MiUditt A ; Cur* 
4 t xmnimii) for» 


r/MAi Deeahans — 


or 33a . 

iif. ; ChtMmOi Treatment, 


lUoe SoiifiBe^ itod Serving, 63. 

mng, Tight, To off the Unger, 371. 

tUiigWarni.*-loM Diseased State of 

tne Hair canaeqOent thereon, 93 s 
/ 9 nm (vankma MMtdes), ; Ordi- 
lUuy Kingworm of the Scalp, 93, 94. 
Ordinary ^'-ngworm of the Scalp 
Treatment, 282 ; Ktrion^ 
#64 1 Kingwom of non-hairy Parts of 
the Body, or Tinmctrhw^ ib. 

• (r0orAmf).---Riiigworm^bf Beard, 
wr ^an^ 332 ; JTitu 
Treatment, 
ih, 

KoaBting Meat, Meat 
Bock, Almond, 374* 

Cake, Directions for Making, 112. 
Rook-work, Grottoes, &c.. Taste in the 
Construction o(^ with Illustrations, 327 

Puddings m Pudding. 

^ase Drops, 374* 

K»mmaryi HBRns. 

Rue, MeHBRBS. • > 


S. 


.Saocharometer, The, 384. 

Saddle-horse, Iron, on Wheels, Illustration 
of, 359* 

Saddles atlo^ridles, Advice, 358, 359. 

Apparatus for Drying, with Illus- 
tratbn, «A 
Sage^ m Herbs. 

Salad, Nantese, Directions for Preparing, 

219* 

, Winter, Directions for Dressing, 219. 

1 jAf Com Salad. 

Salads, FuH Directions for Making, 218, 

219. ^ 

Saitvh, 2. 

Sahni^;undi, DirectionsTor Preparing, 218. 
Salsify, Boiled, Particulars of, with Direc- 
tions, 206; Dutch Sauce for, 207; 
Fried $als%, ib, ; Salsify and Cream, 
ib. 

Salt, Agricnltural, Price, Qualities, See,, of, 
asaTManure, 14, 15. 

^^-N—'Codf iw Cod. 

Saltnetre, sa Potash, Nitrate of. 

Senawiches, see £,lebjig Sandwiches. « 
Sauce, Dutch, Directions for Making, and 
Purposes for which it is suited, 207. 
Sauces, Kemarks, 347. 

, see Oyster Sauce ; Egg Sauer ; Pars- 
ley Sauce ; Bread Sauce ; Onion Sauce. 
Savery, see Herbs. 

Saywmes, see Sweets and Savouriea 

and Edged Tools, To sharpen and 
temper, 183. 

SdaEoi^ Stop's Brains, see Sheep’s 
Birlfns. 

Scandal (an Intellectual GomP>, 8. « 

Keorch Sto, To remove from Linen, 291.^ 
Stochtskg^ see Stains. 

^^VathenB 29^ ^ * 

Scythe and Rak%(||k>mbined)f lllustratiun. 


SitA Batiiinc, fttlhParticnto and Dlrec- 
, Sons with regard to, * 

F&h, • 

* rtmmit, -Remarks, 233 ; Linm,' 4 b, ; 
«^BandTmes, 43, 2$4;> lllvictmtl(ij|is 
t I - «a 


253 ; to make i Mackerel Line, 2^ ; 
to make a Twisted Hair-line^ tb : ; Pre- 
servation of Linei, ib, / Snoi^ng, ib. 
Sea Kale, Aiticttlsra and Directions (two 
EntriesX ao8. 

— • Urddns (Oursiw), Remarks and Par- 
ticulars of, with Direclbns for Eating 
and Dressing, 283. 

— y— Water, To use for Washing, Di- 
rections, 291. * 

Weed«, How to Observe, Use, 

AND Preserve th€M, i6i— t63 ; Il- 
lustrations, i6x. 

Seaside Am UseiIents.— Shells and Shell- 
work, 231—236. 

, Sca-fiihing, 253, 254. 

— , Shells and Shell-work (continued), 
. 355 , 3 S 6 .* • . 

Sealing-wax Ornaments, dec., Manufacture 
of, I. 

Seasonable Food, 127. 

, 261. 

Shalot^Wine, 347. 

Shavings for Fire-stoves, with Illustrations, 
167—170; Flowers, Wreaths, &c., tb. 
Sheds, see Asphalte. 

Sheep’s Brains, Roasted — Directions for 
Dressing and Serving, 111. 

, Scalloped — Directions for Dresi^ing, 

111 . 

Sheep’s Head, Instructions for Dressing and 
Serving, lit, iia; Sauce for, 112. 
Shell Ornaments, see Shells and Shcll-woik. 
Shells, Mode of Displaying, 369, 370. 

— and Shell-work.— Remarks and Par- 
ticulars, 231, 234 ; Forty-five Illustra 
tions, 232, 233 ; List of IHustrations, 
234 ; Collecting Shells, ih, ; Towing- 
ncts for collecting Shells, tb. ; Dredging, 
as a Means of Collecting Shells, 234, 
235 ; Cleansing and Preservii^ Shells, 
235 ; Shell Ornaments, tb. ; Bedroom 
Ornaments, ib, ; Illustration of Trinket 
Box, 236; Fastening on tlie Shells, 
* 3 St 236 ; to make Card or Millboard 
Boxes, 236 ; Tools and Apparatus for 
the Naturalist, ib, 

— (conitnued). — Arrangement of Shells, 
355 ; Parlour Ornaments — Window-box, 
tb,; Illustration, 356; a Shell Basket, 
with Illustrations, 355, 356; Sh'^U 
Work-box, with Illustration, 356 ; Re- 
marks, ib, 

Slielves, Making and Fixing, Directions, 
with Illustrations, 353, 354. 
rheriyCup, 363. 

Shoes, White Satin, To clean, 14. 

for Infants, Tonial^e, 156, 

Shop and Fixtures, Sale of the Good-will 
oU 339 - 

Shoulder of Mutton, see Mutton. 

Shrimp Patties, or Vol-au-Vent, Directions 
for Making, kc., 284. 

Salad, Directions, 284. 

Shrimps, Particulars of the Tl}ree Kinds 
(the Brown, Red, and the Prawn), w.84 ; 
ITow to Shell, ib. ; Ubes of, ib. 

Sick Chamlyrs, Balsamic Vin^far futf, Re- 


ceipt, 3XJ. a 
Sienna see Marble. 

Silk, To Ifiep, 14. 

— , To remove <iirease Spots from, 14. 

Black ^tlk. ♦ 

— , Stains in, sic Staxns. 

— Stdcktngb, see Stockinm^ * 

Silks, Receipt for Cleaning, noe. 
Silk-worm, The, Foil Particulars oC» Rear- 
Feedihgi 6ec., 76» 77 » of, 76, 


Sxlk-worin Retumks 

and Pariiciito;i lti$ f IV CVoon of 
the Silkworm, 21^^, ; the 

SUk-woim Moth, XlluBtratbiL a.j 
Desirability of m Adinmee of Seri* 
culture, ik 

Silver Stains, see StaimA 

Glass To, An Easy Way^ 313. 

Single Harness, 146. 

Skrieton leaves Historical Noms 
marks, and Particulars, 136, 137; Illus- 
tration — Group of Skeleton L^ves and 
Seed-vessels, 136 } Choice of Leaves, 
136, 137, with Illustrations on thjyl 

f oint, 138; Directions for Gatherbljil 
reparing^ Removing the Leavesi 

Bleaching, 137, X38 ; Illustrations 
of Skeleton Leaves and Seed-vessel^ 
137 ; Subjects, 139 ; Mounting, ib, 

•I Skim Milk, see Milk. * 

Skirt, Plain (Girl’s), To make, Directbns 
and Illustrations, 196, 197. 

Sly Bread : Bread Fritters, Directbns for 
Making, Serving, See,, 63. 

Smoke, How to get Rid of, and 
Manage Fires, 185—187. 

Snipes, Instructions for PurchMing, 139. 
Snooding, see Sea Fishing. 

Soap, Ornamental, 24 ; How to Prepare, 
tb.; Figures, 

Soda, Nitrate of, Price ^d Use of as a 
Manure, 15. i 

Soda Cake, Directions for Making, Baking, 
8rc., 112. 

Soda-water, Iced-cream, 363. 

Sole, The, Remarks, 226 ; Boiled Sole — 
Directions for Cookmg, &c., 226, 227 ; 
Baked Soles, Norman Fashion— Direc- 
tions, 227 ; Fried Soles, Directions, 
tb,; The Lemon Sole, tb. 

Soot Stains, To take away from a Floor, 
348. 

Souchy, see Water Souchy. 

Soup, Vegetable, Directions for Making, 
206. 

Souvenirs. — Albums, Making, &c., 177, 
178 ; Illustrations, tb, 

— , riaister Cases, Albums, &c. (can* 
tinned). Directions for Makmg; Illus- 
trations, 8cc., 323, 324. 

Spade Husbandry, Remark)^ 236, 237; 
Drainage, 237 ; Trendiing, with II- 
» lustrations, 237, 238 ; Bastard Trench- 
ing, 238 ; Illustration, 237 ; Tools, 8cc., 
238 ; Illustratbn of Harvest or Forage 
Barrow, 237 ; Grass Land,238 ; Various 
Dibbles, ib, ; Hand DriU, tb, ; Illustra- 
tion, 237 ; Division of Cottage Famit 
238 ; Illustration, 237 ; Mode of CuL 
ture and Rotation, 23A 239. 

Spasm, see Flatulence. 

Spice Dr^s, 374. 

Spinach, Directions for Cooking, Serving, 
&C., 219. ^ * 

•nge Bag, fitted, Directions for 

— ~Cak^* l^irectbns for Making, 

112. 

— Cakes, Small, Making, 64- 
Spring-water, 36. « 

Stable, see Stabling. 

— , Accessories to tlie, mrSjbaMing* 

— —and Yard, with its Adjttncb*-Par- 
ticttlars, 35A 

Stablings Remarka and PartidtUi^ 3 $S : 
Accessories to the Stable, jk; IRurtra* 

Stained Ola^ 204, 20$, 

1'^—--^, 4 !^ Oto Prating* 




CASSfiLyS KOttSm^Q^ 4n]>£ , 


"t I 




KofWiot.-- 

^ Stsaiuft ^ Woolen Tii.blfi«ciover« and 

• Cmm, i4iBj^tK»a»w M«awd>, »./ 

tl^ from Floors or Maliogimy* ^ ; 
i^T Mildew, leit; Stsirts 

fri Silky A; Ad^ Tea, WinOi 
vitmt Stains, ii^. / Stains caused 
Scorching, Mildew, iSt ; Linen, 

; How. to restore Stained ^d 
Discoloured* Muslins, id* / Oil Stains, 
^*f Stauns on Mahogany, &c., id*: 
Silver and Electroplate Stains, id* 

To remove, from the Hands, 348. 
Stairs, stt Stone Steps and Stains* 

^Stanm Duties Payable on Promissoiy 
Notes, Tables, I 4 jr, 14^ 

Standing^Crust, see Pic Crust 
Starch, To make. Directions, 144. 

^ Coffee, 90. 

Starching, see Clear-sUrChing. 

Steel Articles, Delicate, To preserve froij 
Rust, 291. 

— — Ornaments, How to preserve, 219. 
Steeplechaser, Old-fashioned, Illustration 
of, 220. 

- — , The, see Hunters, (285). 

Steps, set* Stone Steps* 

Stewin,; Meat, see Meat. 

Stockings, Washing, 143. 

— Black Silk, Washing, &c., tSi. 

^ jop Worsted* 

Stone Steps and Stairr, To clean, 183. 
Store-room, tne, Particulars, with Direc- 
tions, 340; Particulais of Stores, 346- 
348. See undei their Respective HeaiLs. 

, Stove-boards, see Chimney Boards. 
Stmwberries (Table Decoration), i8a 
Strawbernr, see Dentifrice. 

Sticking Pig» fRll Directions for Dressing, 
\Stufling, Carving, Sec., 158 ; Biown 
Gravy Tor, td. ; Plum Sauce for, td. 
Sugkr Paste, 374* 

Sulphate of Ammonia, see Ammonia. 

— of Lime, see Lime. 

Sulphuric Acid, for Dissolving Bones for 
hlnnure, Price, &c., 39. 

Summer and other Drinks, — Whole- 
some Water, 192 ; Rasplwsrry Vinegar, 
id*; Artificial Chalyb^te Water for 
Weakly Constitutions that r^uire Iron, 
id,; Fruit Essences, fd, ; Ginger Beer, 

^ id*: Apple Wata, ; Lemonade, id,; 
Tisane for Gout (Excellent though Sim- 
ple), td, ; Prune Tisane for Irrltati^ in 
the Throat, id, ; Tea made ovor-night, 
id, ; Orangeade, id. ; Currant Water, 
id. 

Surmullet, reir Mullet • 

Swans’-down Cape or Tippet, To dean — 
DirecUons, 122. 

Sweetbreads, Particulars, iGfy. 

— ^ White, Directions for preparing, 67. 

Brown, Directions for Preparing, 67. 

— , Vol-an-v^t of, full Ftaticttlars, 67, 
68 » ^ 

Sweerjelly, juv Jelly. , • 

S^gRTHEATS, Making. Add Drops, 

* Everton Toffee, Elecampane or Candy 
Cake, Pc^pimint Drops, 3 U. 4 I 

Ginger Drc^ Caraind Ipr Sugar 
« Basked, Pkrluy Sugat Gmier 
Candy. 34^ 

Barui^sugar Drems, Acidulated 
tXrups, Almond llasddNdee^ Coo9a*Uut 
Pastes Almond^ %ock« Sum Paste, 
Rofifedprm Sydee Drops, Losenges, 
Chutiimm Leaen^ 174 . 

' s>*; 

fiddii Caltti. it i Baoi^ Cikai ^ : 


Sweet Jdly, for Twenty OuesU, iJ. / 
Coffee jelly, tA;/Vhbped Cream, d. ; 
Syllabub^ / BlaruNmange, 
Syllatmbs, Directions for Makmg, dtc*» 11^ 
Syncope, see Faint^^* « n 
Syrup of Pears, Reoeibt, 155, 156. 
and Wine Sauce, Makings 60^ 


T. 


Tables Construction of, see Furniture, 
Home-made^ 

Table Decoration, see Fruit and 
Flower SrANigi ; Finger Bowls 
with Rose-water ; Cards, Napkins, 
d:c., with Directions, 280. 

Easel, 105 ; Illustration, td* 

Napkins, see Niy^kins* 

Ornamc^lS^ 1. 

Table 1 .— Avoirdupois Weight, 352. 
Tansy, see Herbs. 

Tarragon, Herbs. 

Vinegar, see Vinegai. 

Tarring, x«r Fences. 

Tati, see Little Ladies* Tart. 

Tartlets, see Thrts. 

Tarts or I'artlets, Lemon, Directions for 
Making and Baking, 36. 

Tea. -- General Kemaiks, &c., 123, 

124; Chinese, Japanese, Taitar Modes 
of Making, 124 ; Descriptions and 
Qualities of Tea, id.; of Black Teas ; 
Congou, id, ; Souchong, id, ; Pekoe, 
td,; of Green Teas; IJysoii Skin, 
id,; Hyson, td,; Young llyson, td,: 
Ciunpowder, td,; Adulterations, Par- 
ticu^rs of, td, ^ 

202 

- made over-night. Directions, 192. 

— Stains, see Stains. 

Tea-cakes, Making and Baking, 64. 
Tea-kettle, A Bright, 313. 

Teal, Instructions foi Purchasing, 139. 

, Stewed, Particulars, Directions, frc., 

368. 

Teeth, The, 14. 

, Stopping, 13X. 

— ana their Management, with Illustra- 
tions, 333; The Influences that act 
injuriously on, 334; Influence of Diet 
on, id.: Action of Adds on, td. 

, Particulars, 351 ; Action of Con- 
fectionery, id,; Action of Drinks, 
Stimulants Sea-air, Smoking, frc., td,; 
Cleaning the Teeth, 351, 352. 

— Tooth Powders— Sun- 

diy Receipts, 363, 364 ; Tooth Pastes- - 
Reedpts &c., 364; W'ashes for the 
Mouth and Teeth, Particulars, Rtceipts, 
Aa, id,; Washes for sweetening the 
BreatlL id, 

, Artificial, 14. 

— Remarks and Particulars, 130 j Fix- 
^ 3 ^* 131 1 Advantages and 

?lana^ment m, id, 

— , Mf^DentifiricQ. 

T^panci^ from Year to Year, see Landlord 
Olid Tenant 
1 ^ CAse (an Indian 
tration, 365. 

Thatch, Inc^busriblA 
Thyme, see Herbs. 

Tin, Block, To clean, 365. 

Tip^ ffakA Making and Serving, 64 ; 

ODloured lUustrabon, Plate Till 

TUaheWof Gout* Du^jctlons, ^92? 

Itidtatton in the ThroaW 
Ini' 


ToffeNg fivertoo, SaklMg* 3f s. 

Toilette, Tnjt.^Di«ottlctt of thte Hafr* 
and their Treatment ipettimtifed), 7% 

— — , Rfbgworm, 93* 94* ^ ‘ 

— — , Ringworm (cettftf/mih u&t 
r— Ringworm {etmeiuM), 333 
Ti^Tt^ and tk^ 333» 

— Teeth Aad their Management 
(evttiitrteeeil 3|h, 35A 

, The Teeth and. their Management 

(c0feii»ueaf)„ 363, 

Toilette Tidy, with flRbtrations, 365. 
Tongue, mr Beef Tongue. 

Tooh for SBpde Kumndry, 237, 238. 
see Haws, 

Tortoiseshell, To join, 291^* 

To re*polish, 32a. 

Trade, Choosing A.-^Metal-w6rk,mg, 

3 o» 31* 

, Goldsmiths* Wofic; Engravings 125, 

126. . 

Trenching, with Illustrations, 237, 238. 
Trinkets, To dean, 13. 

Tripes k la mode de Caen,^uU Directions 
for Dressing, &c.. 164, 

Trutli, see Children, The RbabSng ^d 
Management of. jff 

Turbot, foiled, Remarks ; (Quality; Fnsdi* 
nesb ; Preparing ; Cooking ; Serving; 
Sauce for ; Mayonnaise of, frc., 226* * 
Turkeys (as Fodd), 94. 

, Instructions for Purdnsing, y 9 * 

, Directions for Cboking, Stuffing, 

Sauces, &c.— -Remarks, 3*6; Ro^ 
id, ; Bread Sauce, id * ; Onion SaucA m. ; 
Stuffed with Chestnuts, Trumed, 
326, 327; Economically Tntffied, 327; 
Cold, /A V « ! • 

, Cooking {cmHnued)* — Hashed 1 

Directions, 342; Boiled: .Particulars 
and Directions, Sauces, 342, 343. 
Turnip-fly, 15* 

Turnips, Mashed, Directions, ti2. 

Tweed Cloth Cloaks, see (Jloth Cloaks. 


• U. 

Under-clothes for R Girl Eight Years of 
Age, GcneTal^emarks, including Par* 
ticulars of Shopping, Long-cloth, Cot- 
ton, Sdssors, &c„ 91 ; Chemise, full 
Particulars of Four Patterns with II- 
* lustrations, 9 *— 93 - 
UrHOLSTKRV, see Ci*kaning* 

— see Clothing and UPHOLStERV, 

ClLKANlNG. 

Urchins see Sea-urchins. 


iian Patt A), ^ 

table, 37*-\ , 


^ccii 
ix*^ Vami 


accmation, no. 

Vaniibh (Fine), Directjitm& for Making* 

Gold, ra? Gilding. 

Veal, 94. 0 ' 

Remarks and Particulars of 4 he Seve- 
ral Joinm, and How to Dre>*s au*m, t1S9 : 


with Ulus- f Fillet of Veal* 


StoffiiMI, 189, 190$ 


English Wajfc td* 
190 } Fillet of 


td* J Veal 


French Way, 190 ; .Sieved 
Veal, fA? Briskei^if Veal and Rme, ; 
Breast of VeaJ 
Hashed Veal ett * 


wL la Mai^<&ngo, 9 fr* <4 

AS a While 


FiicasKce, id,; VealTLluef 
out cra(| ; to be often cold, SSi 

* 




ihf 




Jqi 


Mawoni with Cheesj^, ; MaiittenotL 
Cutlet^. Jk ; FricasiciSau of Vos^ l: 

Cuilat$ without Boxic 
fiiit and l>elicAte Eflsh, ik 
I Kidnoyi vw Kidneys. 

, Pi^ 4W Pie. 

, Veritable Soup, Soup. 

Vegetables (Cookirtg, — Vegetable 
Soup, 206 ; ' Potatoe.v^u' MaStre I ^id, 

; Mashed Potato^ rif^ : SuuHlced 
Potatue9,«r^. ; C^bustan Potatoes, if*. ; 
Stewed Carrot^' / Longhorn or Al- 
Iringham Ca^ofo.ls f^rot Soup, ib.; 


Boiled SaliHityj ib. ; Dutch Sauce, 207 j 
P'ried Salsify,’ ; Si^sify. and Cream,fi 
ib, ; Fried Cdei*y, ih ; BatttJ for Fry- 
ing Vi^eta]>les, tb. ; Fried Chardoons, 
#A; Tlie Jerusalem Artichoke, lA; 
Leeks, tb, / Cabbage Plants, ; Cab- 
bage, Cake, ib, ; Chopped Cabbage, /A ; 
Stewed Cal^>age, 307, 20S ; Cauli- 
flower with Stufltng, 208 j^ouve Tron- 
chuda or Portugal Cabba^, ib, ; Sea 
Kale, ib, ; Asparagus officinalis^ ib, 

— (coiUinuc 4 )i — Salmagundi, 218 ; 
Spinach, ib , ; Artichokes, sb, ; Salads, 
ib.; hhuitcse Salad, ^19 ; winter Salad, 

4 

/Seasonable, 127, 361, 33^, 

Scientific Remarks upon, i‘«f'Food, 
yt-T$ Batter for Frying* see Batter. 

*-Velvet, To clean and renovate, 371. 
VettUon, 94. <. 

Villi, 

Vine Disease, The, 4 Sa 
Vinegar, AduHeratod, Detection of, 323. 
— Chili* ]gircctions for Making, 347. 
-7—, Carlic, lilrcclions, 347. 

*— ^,*Mint, Directions for Making, 348. 
Tarragon, pitectious for Making, 

Vin^or^^laYoured, 347. 

Vol-au-vents, Full Particulai’s and Descrip- 
tion of 67, 68, 

, see Shrimp Patties. 

W, 

Wafers., see Qau&es. 

Wall Paper, Taste in the Choice of, 39— 


JLdWRED PL ATES. 

42;. Eight X^attems, 40, 41 ; FVench 
Designs, dfic., 40-^2. 

Wall P^er, To i^move Grease from, 313, 

: Walls, Damp, 1 55. 

Broken, igr^ repaiQt, 183: 
i Walnuts, 215, ^ ^ 

Walnut Wood, Directions fonjmitatiug by 
Painting, 198, 199. 

Washing made Easy, Quick, and Un- 
laborious, 109. 

— General, made Easy, 109,»1J0. 

, &e., 143, 144.* 

Chintzes, 155, ^ 

Clothes, 155. 

at Home, see Laundry Maid. 

— , see Sea Water. 

Wash-leather Gloves; siv Gloves. 

Watdies, see Oil. 

Water, Wholesojfne, 192. 

— — , Contamination Ziftc Tanks, 251. 

— Bottles, To clean, 156. 

Fowl (Tame and Wild), see under 

. Respective Heads. 

Ices, Particulars of Making, 362 ; 

(Strawberry), ib, ; (Raspberry), ib, ; 
(Cheny), &. ; (Lemon), ib, 

— T— Souchy, Directions, 227! 

Supply {j:onHnued)y 36, 37 ; Con- 
struction of Wells or Water Reservoirs, 
36; Lnpurities^ Sewage, Sic., ib. ; 
Spring Water, ib . ; Gases and Mineral 
Solutions of Spring Water, 37 ; p'iltcrs, 
ib^; River Water, &c., ib.; P'ormation 
of Small Well of Drinking Water, ib. ; 
raising Water from ituike-shift Wells, 
ib.; Balance Lever, il>.; Figure of, 36; 
Barrel Water-strainer, 37; Sectional 
view of, 36; Makeshift Watex-still for 
converting Sea into Fresh Water, 37 ; 
Figure of, 36. 

{eontinued ), With Illustrations, 260, 26 1 . 

Wax, Spots of, To cleanse Cloth or Silk 
from, 202 ; Another Receipt, ib. 
Weather-glass, see Barometer. 

Weights and Prices, Table showing, 352. 
Wells, see Water Supply. 

Welsh Rarebits, Preparation of, 66. 

Wet Meters, see Gas Meters. 

Whey— Sugar of Milk, Scientific Notice, 
1561 * 57 - 


,v, , 


Whipped Cream, DhrecUons for Making* 
and Serving with Sponge Cake, Ac.,, 

U2. * 

Whitemng for Cleaning Plated froods, 

Whiting, Th«i Rmarke, Dtrections for 
Drming, &c., 2^3* 

— r- Pout, The, Remarks and DkecUoius 
for Dressing, 263. ) 

Wliitewash, American, Directions, 103. 
Widgeon, Instructions for Purchasing, 139. 
Wife, see HusWd 

Wild Duck, Roasted, Particulars, Direc- 
tions for Cooking, &c., 368. 

P'owl, Particulars, 367, 368. 

*— Goose, Particulars, with Directions 
for Dressing; Cooking, Ac., 368. 

Window Boxes, see Gilding. 

Windy Spasm, see Flatulence. 

Wines, Home-m^e.— I ntroduction, 382 ; 
Grape Wine, 382, 383; Green Grape 
'*j;Wii ' - • 


ine, ^3 ; Wine from Unripe Grapes, 
3, 384; Raisin Wine, 384; Quince 


' Wine,^ 

383. 3 i . . 

Wine, a. 

Wine, Cooling, 155. 

— , To exclude the Air from, 286. 

— Barrels, av Barrels. 

Wood Ashes, Components of, Uses .and 
Value as a Manure, 15. 

Carving, see Fret-work and Carving 

in Wood. 

Woodcocks, Instructions for Purchasing, 

WooJleu Idosc, To dean, 109. 

Stuff, To clean. Directions, 131. 

Woollens, To dean, 14. 

Work -TAHLE, Tmk.*— H ow to Drcss a 
Baby’s Berceaunettc, 12, 13 ; How to 
make a XIat for a Baby-boy, 13. / 

W'orms, To kill, and prevent them damag- 


ing Books, 103. 

V Black, or 


Lamb’s-wtiol 


Worsted, New 

Stockings, Towiu>h, 9a 
Writing ink, Remarks and X'ull PaiLicu- 
lars, 259. 

Z. 

Zinc Tanks Ac.* Contamination of Water 

by, 35 i- 


COLOURED PLATES, 


PLATE III. --Showing Arrangement of a Dmner-ia^^th Howers . . . ^ , Pfjulispkcc. 

PLATE IV. —Asparagus on Toaat, Cauliflowers, sffi^Polato lyidboles, Baked Tomatoes, Washed Potatoesr 
French Beans . - . * . . . . Z'ttei/^ page 193 










